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GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF LADY HOWARD DE WALDEN- 



Ladt Howard de Walden is daughter of 
the present Dnke of Portland, a nobleman 
whose immediate ancestors have been emi- 
nently distinguished in the later periods of 
English history. 

WiUiam Bentinck, the first and celebrated 
Earl of Portland, was a younger son of 
Henry heer Van Diepenham, in Overysse), 
where his family had flounced for ages. 
In his youth William Bentinck was made 
page of honour to William of Orange, and 
thenoe advanced to the post of gentleman of 
the bedchamber. In 1670, Mr. Bentinck 
accompanied the prince into England, and 
was then, tc^^ether with his master, compli- 
mented with the degree of doctor of civil law 
by the unirersity of Oxford. Hb Highness 
shortly after falling ill of the small-pox, Mr. 
Bentinck attended him with the most affec- 
tionate care and assiduity. This service, 
which William never forgot, paved the way 
for the future greatness of the favourite. In 
1077, Bentinck came again to England, 
deputed by the prince, his master, to demand 
fiom King Charles II., the hand of the Prin- 
cess Mary, eldest daughter of the Duke of 
York. His next mission to the Court of 
London was after the accession of James, 
when the Prince of Orange made a tender of 
men and money to his royal father-in-law, to 
oppose the designs of the Duke of Monmouth, 
who had just then effected a descent upon 
EDg]and,and raised the standard of rebellion. 
He was received, however, coldly ; James 
eommanding him to acquaint the prince, that 
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their common interest required that his Royal 
Highness should remain in Holland. With 
the memorable expedition of 1688, the name 
of Bentinck is closely interwoven. In sur- 
mounting the many difficulties attending 
that bold project, he displayed all the pru- 
dence, dexterity, and sagacity of a consum- 
mate statesman, and to him is entirely due 
that unparalleled celerity with which the 
preparations for the enterprise were conducted. 
Bentinck sailed to England in the same 
vessel with the hero of the revolution, and was 
by his side when he4>laced his foot upon the 
beach at Torbay. After the disbanding of 
King James's army, Bentinck, pursuant to 
the order of William, arrested the Earl of 
Feversham, and wrote the celebrated letter 
which permitted the dethroned monarch to 
return to Rochester, from whence he em- 
barked for France. On the same day that 
William was proclaimed King of Great Bri- 
tain, his favourite was appointed first lord of 
the bed-chamber, groom of the stole, privy 
couucillor, &c., and on the 9th of April 
following, was raised to the honours of the 
peeiage, as Baron Cirencester, Viscount 
Woodville, and Earl of Portland. The new- 
made Earl attended King William into 
Ireland, was present at the batUe of the 
Boyne, where he displayed much valour, and 
eventually proved of great service to his 
Majesty in the subjugation of that unhappy 
country. During the subsequent wais in 
Flanders, the Earl, as usual, was the constant 
companion of the king, and, in 1607, he waf 
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accredited ambassador to the court of Ver- 
sailles. To the hour of his death, William 
retained his esteem for the Earl, who wit- 
nessed the king's last moments. After the 
demise of his royal master, Portland retired 
to Holland, and although he again returned 
to England, took no further part in public 
affairs. He died on the 23d March, 1709. 
Dauntless in the field, and able in the coun- 
cil, the Earl of Portland ranks with the first 
men of his era. As a soldier, less renowned 
than his great contemporaiy Lord Dundee, 
he rivals that heroic follower of the StuarUi 
in loyalty and devotion to the cause he had 
espoused — virtues which, now that the pre- 
judices of party are with the partisan in the 
grave, do more than all his deeds in establish- 
ing for him the admiration of posterity. He 
was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, 

Hen BY, second Earl, and first Duke of 
Portland. This nobleman, whilst a com- 
moner, had represented the town and county 
of Southampton in two successive parliap- 
ments. In 1716 he was created Marquis of 
Titchfield, and Duke of Portland. In 1721 
he went to Jamaica as Captain-General and 
Governor of that idand, where he remained 
to the time of his decease, which took place 
at Sl Jago de la Vega, July, 1726. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, 

William, second Duke of Porthind, This 
nobleman dying in 1762, left his honours to 
his eldest son, 

John William Henry, third Duke of 
Portland, bom April 14, 1738. This noble- 
man holds a conspicuous rank among the 
statesmen of the reign of George III. In the 
early part of his political career, he sided 
with the opposition against Lord North. In 
1782, under the administration of Lord Rock- 
ingham, he accepted the office of Viceroy of 
Ireland, which he resigned the same year, in 
ooDseqaence of the death of the premier. On 



the 5th April, 1783, he became Hrst Lord 
of the Treasury, in the memorable coalition 
ministry, of which, however. Fox was virtually 
the heaid. Resigning the seals the following 
December, he, from that time, acted with 
the Whig opposition, until, alarmed at the 
horrors of the French revolution, he followed 
the example of Burke in seceding from his 
party, and joining the government. On the 
dismissal of Lord Grenville and his col- 
leagues, in 1807, the Duke was once more 
placed at the head of the Treasury, and there 
continued until his death in 1809. By his ' 
marriage, in 1 766, with Lady Dorothy Caven- 
dish, only daughter of William, fourth Duke 
of Devonshire, he left, with other issue, his 
successor, 

William Henby Cavendish, present and 
fourth Duke, who has assumed the additional 
surname of Scott. This nobleman, who 
was bom 24th January, 1768, espoused, 4th 
August, 1796, Henrietta, eldest daughter and 
co-heir of the late General John Scott, and 
sister of Viscountess Canning, by whom he 
has issue, 

William John, Marquis of Titchfield, bom 

12th September, 1800. 
Major Lord William Cavendish, bora Feb- 

raaiy, 1802. 
Lord Henry William, bom June, 1804. 
Lady Henrietta. 

Lady Charlotte, married to John Evelyn 

Denison, Esq. M. P. 
Lady Lucy, now Lady Howard de Walden. 
Lady Mary. 

Lady Lucy Cavendish Bentinck es- 
poused, on the 8th November, 1828, Charles 
Augustus Ellis, Baron Howard de Walden, 
in the county of Essex, Envoy Extraordinaiy, 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, at the court of 
Stockholm, and has issue, a son, the Hon. 
Frederick George, bora 9th August, 1830, sod 
a daughter, the Hon. Harriet Geoigiaiia. 
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WALSTEIN; OR, A CURE FOR MELANCHOLY. 

BY THE AOTHOR OF " VIVIAN ORBY," " CONTABINI FLEMING," &C. 



CHAPTER I. 

CONTAINING A PHILOSOPHICAL CONVERSA- 
TION BETWEEN A PHYSICIAN AND HIS 
PATIENT. 

Dr. de Scbolemboorg was the most emi- 
nent physician in Dresden. He was not only a 
physician ; he was a philosopher. He studied 
the idiosyncrasy of his ^ents, and was 
aware of the fine and seeret connection be- 
tween medicine and morals. One morning. 
Dr. de Schulembonrg was summoned to 
Wftlstein. The physician looked forward to 
the interview with his patient with some 
degree of interest He had often heard of 
Walstein, hut had never yet met that gentle- 
man, who had only recently returned from 
bis tiavels, and who had been absent from his 
country for several years. 

When Dr. de Schulembourg arrived at the 
house of Walstein, he was admitted into a 
circular hall, containing the busts of the 
CsBsars, and ascending a double staircase of 
noble p>oportion,was ushered into a magni- 
ficent gallexy. Copies in marble of the most 
oel^yrated ancient statues were ranged on 
each side of this gallery. Above them, were 
suspended many beautiful Italian and Span- 
ish pictures, and between them, were dwarf 
bookcases, full of taO volumes in sumptuous 
bindings, and crowned with Etruscan vases 
and rare bronzes. Schulembourg, who was 
a man of taste, looked around him with great 
satisfaction. And while he was gazing on a 
group of diaphanous cherubim, by Murillo, 
an artist of whom he had heard much and 
knew little, his arm was gently touched, and 
turning round, Schulembourg beheld his 
patient, a man past the prime of youth, but 
of very distinguished appearance, and with 
a very frank and graceful manner. ** I hope 
you will pardon me, my dear sir, for permitting 
you to be a moment alone," said Walstein, 
with an ingratiating smile. 

''Solitude, in such a scene, is not very 
wearisome," replied the physician. There 
are great changes in this mansion since the 
time of your fiither, Mr. Walstein." 

** Tis an attempt to achieve that which we 
are all sighing for," replied Walstein — ^*'the 
Ideal. But for myself, although I assure 
you not a pococurante, I cannot help thinking 
there is no slight dash of the common place." 



Which is a necessary ingredient of all 
that is excellent,'' replied Schulembourg. 

Walstein shrugged his shoulders, and then 
invited the physician to be seated. I wish 
to consult you, Dr. Schulembourg," he ob- 
served, somewhat abruptly. My metaphysi- 
cal opinions induce me to believe that a 
physician is the only philosopher. I am 
perplexed by my own case. I am in excellent 
health, my appetite is good, my digestion 
perfect* My temperament I have ever con- 
sidered to be of a very sanguine character. 
I have nothing upon my mind. I am in very 
easy circumstances. Hitherto, I have only 
committed blunders in life, and never crimes. 
Nevertheless, I have, of kite, become the vic- 
tim of a deep and inscrutable melancholy, 
which I can ascribe to no cause, and can 
divert by no resource. Can you throw any 
light upon my dark feelings ? Can you re- 
move them ? " 

How long have you experienced them P" 
inquired the physician. 

More or less ever since my return," re- 
plied Walstein ; but most grievously during 
the last three months." 

'* Are you in love ? " inquired Schulem- 
bourg. 

''Certainly not," replied Walstein, ''and I 
fear I never shall be.^ 

" You have been ?" inquired the physician. 

^ I have had some fancies, periiaps too 
many,'* answered the patient ; " but youth 
deludes itself. My idea of a heroine has 
never been realised, and, in all probability, 
never will be." 

"Besides an idea of a heroine," said Schu- 
lembourg, " you have also, if I mistake not, 
an idea of a hero?" 

"Without doubt," replied Walstein. "I 
have preconceived for myself a character 
which I have never achieved." 

'* Yet, if you have never met a heroine 
nearer your ideal than your hero, why should 
you complain ? " rejoined Schulembourg. 

" There are moments when my vanity com- 
pletes my own portrait," said Walstein. 

" And there are moments when our imagi- 
nation completes the portrait of our mistress," 
rqoined Schulembourg. 

" You reasoD," said Walstein. " I was 
myself once fond of reasoning, but the greater 
my experience, the more I have become con- 
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▼iDced, that man is not a latioDal auimal. 
He is only truly good or great when he acts 
from passion." 

Passion is the ship, and reason is the 
rudder,*' observed Schulembourg. 

And thus we pass the ocean of life," said 
Walstein. Would that I could discover a 
new continent of sensation !" 

''Do you mix much in society?" said the 
physician. 

" By fits and starts," said Walstein. A 
great deal when I first returned : of latelittle." 

**And your distemper has increased in 
proportion with your solitude?" 

it would superficially appear so," observed 
Walstein ; " but I consider my present dis- 
temper as not so much the result of solitude, 
as the reaction of much converse with society. 
I am gloomy at present, from a sense of dis^ 
appointment of the past" 

" You are disappointed," observed Schu- 
lembourg. ** What then did you expect ?" 

*^ I do not know," replied Walstein ; that 
is the very thing I wish to discover." 

" How do yon in general pass your time?^ 
inquired the physician. 

" When I reply in doing nothing^ my dear 
Doctor," said Walstein, you will think that 
you have discovered the cause of my disor- 
der. But perhaps you will only mistake an 
effect for a cause." 

"Do you read?" 

« I have lost the faculty of reading : early 
in life I was a student, but books become in- 
sipid when one is rich with the wisdom of a 
wandering life." 

"Do you write?" 

" I have tried, but mediocrity disgusts me. 
In literature a second-rate reputation is no 
recompense for the evils that authors are 
heirs to." 

"Yet without making your compositions 
public, you might relieve your own feelings 
in expressing them. There is a charm in 
creation." 

" My sympathies are strong," replied Wal- 
stein. *'In an evil hour, I might descend 
from my pedestal, I should compromise my 
dignity with the herd, I should sink before 
the first shaft of ridicide." 

" You did not suffer from this melancholy 
when travelling?" 

" Occasionally : but the fits were never so 
profound, and were very evanescent" 

"Travel is action,** replied Schulembourg. 
" Believe me, that in action you can alone find 
a cure." 

"What is action?*' inquired Walstein. 
"Travel I have exhausted. The world is 



quiet There are no wars now, no Terola- 
tions. Where can I find a career ? " 

"Action," replied Schulembourg, "is the 
exercise of our faculties. Do not mistake 
restlessness for action. Murillo, who passed 
alonglife almost within the wallsof his native 
city, was a man of great action. Witness 
the convents and the churches that are 
covered with his exploits. A great student 
is a great actor, and as great as a marshal or 
a statesman. You must act, Mr. Walstein, 
yon must act, you must have an object in 
life; great or slight, still you must have an 
object. Believe me, it is better to be a mere 
man of pleasure, than a dreamer." 

" Your advice is profound," replied Wal- 
stein, " and you have struck upon a sympa- 
thetic chord. But what am I to do ? 1 have 
no object" 

" You are a very ambitious man,'' replied 
the physician. 

"How know you that?" said Walstein, 
somewhat hastily and slightly blushing. 

"We doctors know many strange things^" 
replied Schulembourg with a smile. "Come 
now, would you like to be prime minister of 
Saxony ? * 

"Prime minister of Oberon!" said Wal- 
stein, laughing; "'tis indeed a great des- 
tiny." 

" Ah ! when you have lived longer among 
us, your views will accommodate themselves 
to our limited horizon. In the mean time I 
will write you a prescription, provided you 
promise to comply with my directions." 

" Do not doubt me, my dear Doctor." 

Schulembourg seated himself at the table, 
and wrote a few lines which he handed to 
his patient Walstein smiled as he read the 
prescription. 

"Dr. de Schulembourg requests the honour 
of the Baron de Walstein s company at din- 
ner, tomorrow at two o clock. ' 

Walstein smiled and looked a little per- 
plexed, but he remembered his promise. " I 
shall with pleasure become your g^uest. Doc- 
tor." 

CHAPTER II. 
CONTAINITIG SOME FURTHER CONVERSATION. 

Walstein did not forget his engagement 
with his friendly physician. The house of 
Schulembourg was the most beautiful man- 
sion in Dresden. It was situated in a delicL* 
ous garden in the midst of the park, and had 
been presented to him by a grateful sovereign. 
It was a Palladian villa, which recalled Uie 
Brent a to the recollection of Walstein, flights 
of marble steps, airy colonnades, pediments 
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of hazmonioas proportion, and all painted 
with classic frescoes. Orange trees clustered 
in groups upon the terrace, perfumed the 
summer air, rising out of magnificent vases 
sculptured in high relief, and amid the trees, 
confined by silver chains, were rare birds of 
radiant plumage, rare birds with prismatic 
eyes and bold ebon beaks, breasts flooded 
with crimson, and long tails of violet and 
green. The declining sun shone brighUy in 
the light blue sky, and threw its lustre upon 
the fanciful abode, above which, slight and 
aerene, floated the airy crescent of the young 
white moon. 

" My friend too, I perceive, is a votary of 
the Ideal," exclaimed Walstein. 

The carriage stopped, Walstein mounted 
the marble steps and was ushered through 
« hall, wherein was the statue of a single 
nymph, into an octagonal apartment Schu- 
lembourg himself had not arrived. Two men 
moved away as he was announced, from a 
lady whom they surrounded. The lady was 
Madame de Schnlembourg, and she came 
forward with infinite grace to apologise for 
the absence of her husband and to welcome 
her guest 

Her appearance was very remarkable. She 
was young and strangely beautiful. Wal- 
stein thought that he had never beheld such 
t lustrous locks of ebon hair shading a counte- 

nance of such dazzling purity. Her large 
and deep blue eyes gleamed through their 
long black lashes. The eiqpression of her 
face was singularly joyous. Two wild dim- 
ples played like meteors on her soft round 
cheeks. A pink veil worn over her head was 
carelessly tied under her chin, and fiistened 
with a white rose of pearls. Her vest and 
train of white satin did not conceal her 
aylph-like form and delicate feet. She 
held forth a little white hand to Walstein 
adorned only by a single enormous ruby, 
and welcomed him with inspiring ease. 

"I do not know whether you are ac- 
quainted with your companions, Mr. Wal- 
stein," said Madame de Schnlembourg. 
Walstein looked around and recognised the 
English minister, and had the pleasure of 
being introduced, for the first time, to a 
celebrated sculptor. 

I have heard of your name, not only in 
Germany," said Walstein, addressing the lat- 
ter gentleman, *<you have left your fame 
behind you at Rome. If the Italians are 
excusably envious, their envy is at least ac- 
companied with admiration." The gratified 
scnlptor bowed and slightly blushed. Wal- 
stein loved art and artists. He was not one 



of those frigid petty souls who are ashamed 
of evincing feeling in society. He felt keenly 
and expressed himself without reserve. But 
nature had invested him with a true nobility 
of manner as well as of mind. He was ever 
graceful, even when enthusiastic. 

It is difficult to remember we are in the 
North," said Walstein to Madame de Schn- 
lembourg,'* amid these colonnades and orange 
trees." 

" It is thus that I console myself for beau- 
tiful Italy,*' replied the lady, and, indeed, 
to-day the sun favours the design." 

"You have resided long in Italy?** in- 
quired Walstein. 

" I was bom at Milan,** replied Madame 
de Schnlembourg, " my father commanded a 
Hungarian regiment in garrison." 

'*I thought that I did not recognise an 
Italian physiognomy," sud Walstein, looking 
somewhat earnestly at the lady. 

" Yet I have a dash of the Lombard blood 
in me, I assure you,** replied Madame de 
Schnlembourg, smiling ; " is it not so, Mr. 
Revel?" 

The Englishman advanced and praised the 
beauty of the lady's mother, whom he well 
knew. Then he asked Walstein when he 
was at Milan; then they exchanged more 
words respecting Milanese society; and while 
they were conversing the Doctor entered, fol- 
lowed by a servant : " I must compensate for 
keeping you from dinner," said their host, 
" by having the pleasure of announcing that 
it is prepared.** 

He welcomed Walstein with warmth; Mr. 
Revel led Madame to the dining-room. The 
table was round, and Walstein seated himself 
at her side. 

The repast was light and elegant, unusual 
characteristics of a German dinner. Madame 
de Schnlembourg conversed with infinite 
gaiety, but with an ease which showed that to 
charm was with her no effort The English- 
man was an excellent specimen of his nation, 
polished and intelligent, without that haughty 
and graceless reserve which is so painful to a 
finished man of the worid. The host was 
himself ever animated and cheerful, but 
calm and clear — and often addressed himself 
to the artist, who was silent, and, like students 
in genera], constrained. Walstein himself, 
indeed, was not very talkative, but his man- 
ner indicated that he was interested, and 
when he made an observation it was uttered 
with facility, and arrested attention by its 
justness or its novelty. — It was an agreeable 
party. 

They had discussed several light topics; 
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at length they diveiged to the nipematural. 
Mr. Revel, as is customary with Englishmen, 
vnho are very soeptica], affected for the mo- 
ment a belief in spirits. With the rest of the 
society, however, it was no light theme. 
Madame de Schulembourg avowed her pro- 
found credulity. The artist was a decided 
votary. Schulembourg philosophically ac- 
counted for many appearances, but he was a 
magnetiser, and hb explanations were more 
marvellous than the portents. 

And you, Mr. Walstein," siud Madame 
de Schulembourg, what is your opinion ?" 

I am willing to yield to any faith that 
distracts my thoughts from the burthen of 
daily reality," replied Walstein. 

You would just suit Mr. Novalis then," 
observed Mr. Revel, bowing to the sculptor. 

Novalis is an astrologer," said Madame 
de Schulembourg ; I think he would just 
suit you." 

Destiny is a grand subject," observed 
Walstein, and although I am not prepared 
to say that I believe in fate, I should never- 
theless not be surprised to read n^ fortunes 
in the stars." 

**That has been the belief of great spirits," 
observed the sculptor, his countenance bright- 
ening with more assurance. 

It is true," replied Walstein, I would 
rather err with my great namesake and Na- 
poleon than share the orthodoxy of ordinary 
mortality." 

'*That is a dangerous speech. Baron," said 
Schulembourg. 

" With regard to destiny/ said Mr. Revel, 
who was in fact a materialist of the old school, 
^' every thing depends upon a man s nature ; 
the ambitious will rise, and the grovelling 
will crawl — ^those whose volition is strong 
will believe in fate, and the weak-minded 
accounts for the consequences of his own 
incongruities by execrating chance." 

Schulembourg shook his head. By a 
man*s nature, you mean his structure," said 
the physician, ^'much, doubtless, depends 
upon structure, but structure is again influ- 
enced by structure. All is subservient to 
sympathy." 

" It is true," replied the sculptor; " and 
what is the influence of the stars on human 
conduct, but sympathy of the highest de- 
giee?" 

I am little accustomed to metaphysical 
discussions," remarked Walstein ; this is in- 
deed a sorry subject to amuse a fair lady with, 
Madame de Schulembourg." — On the con- 
trary," she replied, ^ the mystical ever de- 
lights me.' Yet," continued Walstein, 



peroeiviog that the diaoonteBtalid infelicity 
of man generally inareaae in an exact ratio 
with his intelligence and his knowledge, I 
am often tempted to envy the ignorant and 
the simple." 

**A man can only be content," replied 
Sdiulembourg, when his career is in har- 
mony with his organisation. Man is an ani- 
mal formed for great physical activity, and 
this is the reason why the vast msgority, in 
spite of great physical suffering, are con- 
tent. — The sense of exist^ce, under the 
influence of the action which is necessary to 
their living, counterbalances all misery. But 
when a man has a peculiar structure, when 
he is bom with a predisposition, or is, in 
vulgar language, a man of genius, his con- 
tent entirely depends upon that predisposition 
being developed and indulged. And this is 
philosophical education, that sublime art so 
ill-comprehended !" 

I agree with you," said Revel, who re- 
collected the nonsense-verses of Eton and the 
logic of Christ Church ; all the scrapes and 
unhappiness of my youth, and I assure you 
they were not inconsiderable, are to be as- 
cribed to the obstinate resolution of my family 
to make a priest out of a man who wbhed to 
be a soldier." 

And I was disinherited because I would 
be a physician," replied Schulembourg ; ^ but 
instead of a poor insignificant baron, I am 
now a noble in four kingdoms and have the 
orders of all Europe, and that lady there was 
not ashamed to marry me." 

I was a swineherd in the wilds of Pome- 
rania," said Novalis ; his eye flashing with 
enthusiasm. " I ran away to Italy, but I broke 
my poor mother's heart" t 

There was a dead painful pause, in which 
Walstein interposed. As for myself, I sup- 
pose I have no predisposition, or I have not 
found it out Perhaps nature intended me 
for a swineherd, instead of a baron. This, 
however, I do know, that life is an intolerable 
burthen — at least it would be," he added, 
turning with a smile to his fair hostess, were 
it not for occasionally meeting some one so 
inspiriting as you." 

**Come," said Madame, rising, the car- 
riages are at the door. Let us take a drive. 
Mr. Walstein, you shall give me your opinion 
of my ponies. " 

CHAP. III. 

CONTAINING A DRIVE IN THE PARK WITH 
A VERY CHARMING LADY. 

Madame de Schulembouro's carriage, 
drawn by two beautiful Hanoverian ponies. 
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cream in colour, with long manes and tails, 
lile flos silk, was followed by a britschka, 
bat despatches called away Mr. Revel, and 
Novalis stole off to his studio. The doctor, 
as usual, was engaged. Caroline," he 
said, as he bid his guest adieu, I commend 
Mr. Walstein to your care. When I return 
in the eveniog, do not let me find that our 
firiend has escaped." I am sure though 
unhappy he is not ungallant,'' replied Caro- 
line, with a smile ; and she took his offered 
arm, aud ascended her seat 

SwifUy the little ponies scudded along the 
winding roads. The Coibo was as yet but 
slightly attended. Caroline passed through 
the wide avenue without stopping, but 
sometimes recognising with bow and smile 
a flitting by friend. They came to a wilder 
and woodier part of the park, the road lined 
on each side with linden trees, and in the 
distance vast beds of tall fern, tinged with 
the first rich hues of autumn. 
«*Here, Mr. Walstein," said Caroline, 
with your permission, I shall take my after- 
noon walk." Thus speaking, she stopped the 
carriage, which she and her companion quitr- 
ted. Walstein offered her his arm, but she 
declined it, folding herself up in her shawl. 

Which do you like best, Mr. Walstein, 
Constantinople or Dresden P" said Madame 
de Schulembourg. 

At this moment decidedly Dresden," 
replied her companion. Ah ! Uiat is a com- 
pliment," said Madame de Schulembourg, 
after a moment's musing. " My dear Mr. 
Walstein," she continued, looking up with 
an arch expression, never pay me compli- 
ments." 

•« You mistake me: it was not a compli- 
ment," replied Walstein. " It was a sincere 
and becoming tribute of gratitude for three 
hours of endurable eidstence." You know 
that you are my patient," rejoined Madame 
de Schnlembonig. ^ I have orders to cure 
your melancholy. I am very successful in 
such complaints." 

*« 1 have no doubt of it," replied Walstein, 
with a slight bow. 

** If we could but find out the cause !" 
continued Caroline. *^ I venture to believe 
that, after all, it will turn out an affair of the 
heart Come, be frank with your physician. 
Tell me, have you left it captive with a fair 
Greek of the Ibles, or a dark-eyed maiden of 
the NOe. Is our heroine a captive behind a 
Spanish jalousie, or in an Italian convent ?*' 

^ Women ever believe that all moods and 
tempers of man are consequences of their 
influence," replied Walstein , and in general 
they are right." 



But in your case ?" 
•« Very wrong." 

*'I am determined to find it out," said 
Madame de Schulembourg. 

" I wish to heaven you could," said 
Monsieur de Walstein. 

**I think a wandering life has spoiled 
you " said Caroline. I think it must be 
civilisation that you find wearisome.'* 

*• That would be very sublime," replied 
Walstein. But I assure you, if there be one 
thing that disgusts me more than another, it 
is the anticipation of renewed travel ! T have 
seen all that I wish, and more than I ever 
expected. All that I could experience now 
would be exertion without excitement, « 
dreadful doom. If 1 am not to experience 
pleasure, let me at least have the refuge of 
repose. The magic of change of scene is 
with me exhausted. If I am to live, I do 
not think that I could be tempted to quit 
this city ; sometimes I think, scaroely even 
my house." 

«<I see how it is," acclaimed Madame 
de Schulembourg, shaking her head very 
knowingly, you must marry." 

" The last resouroe of feminine fancy I " 
exclaimed Walstein, almost laughing. You 
would lessen my melancholy, I suppose, on 
the principle of the division of gloom. I can 
assure you, my dear Madame de Schulem- 
bourg," he continued, in a very serious tone, 

that, with my present sensations, I should 
consider it highly dishonourable to implicate 
any woman in my destiny." 

•'Ha! ha! ha! " lauded Madame; I 
can assure you, my dear Mr. Walstein, that 
I have a great many very pretty friends who 
will run the risk. Tis the best cure for me- 
lancholy, believe me. I was serious myself 
at times before I married, but you see I have 
got over my gloom." 

** You have indeed," said Walstein ; ^ and 
perhaps, were I Dr. de Schulembourg, I 
might be as gay." 

Another compliment ! However, I ac- 
cept it, because it is founded on truth. The 
fact is, I think, you are too much alone." 

I have lived in a desert, and now I live 
in what is called the world," replied Wal- 
stein. Yet in Arabia I was firirly content, 
and now I am — what I shall not describe, 
because it will only procure me your ridicule." 

'* Nay I not ridicule, Mr. Walstein. Do 
not think that I do not sympathise with your 
affliction, because I wish you to be as cheer- 
ful as myself. If you were fairly content in 
Arabia I shall begin to consider it an affidr 
of climate." 
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No," said WalsteiD, still Teiy serious, 
**iiot an afiair of climate — certainly not 
The truth is, travel is a preparation, and we 
bear witli its yoke as we do with all that is 
initiatory — with the solace of expectation. 
But my preparation can lead to nothing, and 
there appear to be no mysteries in which I 
am to be initiated." 

'*Then,after all,yonwantBomethingtodo?'' 

" No doubt." 
What shall it be ? " inquired Madame 
de Schulembourg, with a thoughtful air. 

"Ah! what shall it be echoed Wal- 
stein, in accents of despondence ; ^ or rather 
what can it be ? What can be more tame, 
more uninteresting, more unpromising, than 
all around. Where is therp a career ? *' 

A career! " exclaimed Caroline ; What 
you want to set the world in a blaze! I 
thought you were a poetic dreamer, a listless, 
superfine speculator of an exhausted world. 
And all the time you are rery ambitious!" 

I know not what I am," replied W^al- 
stein ; ** but I feel that my present lot is an 
intolerable burthen." 

" But what can you desire! You have 
wealth, youth, and station, all the accidents 
of fortune which nature can bestow, and all 
for which men struggle. Believe me, you 
are bom to enjoy yourself, nor do I see that 
you require any other career than the duties 
of your position. Believe me, my dear Mr. 
Walstein, life is a great business, and quite 
enough to employ any man's faculties." 

" My you^ is fast fading, which I don't 
regret," replied Walstein, for I am not an 
admirer of youth. As for stati(m, I attribute 
no magic to it, and wealth I only value be- 
cause knowing from experience its capacity of 
producing pleasure ; were I a beggar tomor- 
row, I should be haunted by no uneasy sensa- 
tions. Pardon me, Madame de Schulem- 
bourg ; your phUosophy does not appear to be 
that of my friend, the Doctor. We were told 
this afternoon that, to produce happiness, the 
nature of a being and his career must coin- 
cide. Now, what can wealth and station 
produce of happiness to me, if I have the 
mind of a bandit, or perhaps even of a 
mechanic." 

You must settle all this with Augustus," 
replied Madame de Schulembourg ; " I am 
glad, however, to hear you abuse youth. 
I always tell Sidonia that he makes his 
heroes too young, which enrages him beyond 
description. Do you know him ? " 

" Only by fame." 
. «* He would suit you. He is melancholy 



too, but only by fits. Would you like to 
make his acquaintance ? " 

" Authors are best known by their writings,** 
replied Walstein ; I admire his, because, 
amid much wildness, he is a great reader of 
the human heart, and I find many echoes in 
his pages of what I dare only to think and to 
utter in solitude." 

" I shall introduce you to him. He is 
exceedingly vain, and likes to make the 
acquaintance of an admirer." 

" I entreat you not," replied Walstein, 
really alarmed. It is precisely because I 
admire him very much that I never wish to 
see him. What can the conversation of 
Sidonia be compared with his writings. His 
appearance and his manner will only destroy 
the ideal, in which it is always interesting to 
indulge." 

Well, be not alarmed ! He is not now 
in Dresden. He has been leading a wild 
life for some time, in our Saxon Switzeriand 
in a state of despair. I am the unhappy 
nymph who occasions his present despera- 
tion," continued Madame de Schulembourg, 
with a smile. Do not think me heartiess; 
all his passion is imagination. Change of 
scene ever cures him ; he has written to me 
every week — ^his letters are each time more 
reasonable. I have no doubt he has by this 
time relieved his mind in some mad work 
which will amuse us all very much, and will 
return again to Dresden quite cool. I delight 
in Sidonia — he is my especial favourite." » 
After some littie time the companions re- 
entered the carriage. The public drive was 
now full of sparkling equipages. Madame 
de Schulembourg gaily bowed as she passed 
along to many a beautiful friend. 

Dear girls, come home with us this eve,** 
she exclaimed, as she curbed her ponies by 
the side of an open carriage, and addressed 
two young ladies who were seated within it 
with their mother. Let me introduce Mr. 
Walstein to you — Madame de Manheim, the 
Misses de Manheim, otherwise Augusta and 
Amelia. Ask any of our friends whom yoa 
pass. There is Emilius — How do yon doP 
Count Voyna, come home with us, and bring 
your Bavarian friend." 

How is Sidonia, Madame de Schulem- 
bourg," inquired Augusta. 

Oh, quite mad. He will not be sane 
this week. There is his last letter ; read it, 
and return it to me when we meet. Adieu, 
Madame de Manheim; adieu, dear girls; 
do not stay long : adieu, adieu." So they 
drove away. 
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Mt love adventures with Alice, with whose 
ame it tttnick me I should hare met that of 
Caroline's red-eoated Captain— my love ad- 
ventures with Alice, which I recently men- 
tioned to prove that Mary had mistaken 
me in imagining herself the object of my 
love, commenced and ended in my twentieth 
year~4hey form rather a funny episode. 

Alice^s father and mother were very re- 
spectable, formal, steady, disagreeable peo- 
ple ; and she herself the liveliest and prettiest 
girl I ever met with ;— not the most beautiful, 
but the prettiest. She was rather petite than 
otherwise, well formed, and always well 
dressed. Her face, and neck, and arms were 
lair, her cheeks rosy, perhaps a leetle too 
rosy; her eyes blue, bright, and shrewd, 
and generally looking what is more expres- 
sively than meaningly termed wicked." 
Her hair was light, golden, and frizzy, and 
gave that peculiar character to her face which 
charmed me. Her mouth was delightful, 
the lips little, but plump, and exquisitely red, 
and between them four only of the upper 
row of her teeth peeped out like pearls. 
^ Her parents had been in trade, and between 

them and mine there existed a feud, almost 
an enmity, in consequence of the former 
having ^ been rude," in consequence of the 
latter having withdrawn their custom, in 
consequence of some inadequate cause, no 
matter what ; it has nothing to do with the 
stoiy. 

1 paid Alice sundry attentions at a public 
ball at which I met her; and found her a 
really delightful girl. On each discovering 
who the o^er was, we chatted— laughing the 
while with most enviable ffout and light-heart- 
edncss of the schism between our four parents. 
She had, I found, more brilliancy than depth, 
and was therefore more entertaining than edi- 
fying ; but in a very few moments I was pos- 
sessed with the foud conviction that she was a 
penontobe very much beloved ; and before we 
parted, I found that it was a most clear case 
of mutual attachment What was to be done ? 
There was a holding of hands and a fixed look- 
ing into each other's eyes at parting, much 
to the horror of an aunt who had brought 
her ; and while the said interesting ehaperone 
was, by what we both then held a special inter- 
vention of providence, engaged in a few mi- 
antes' converse with a male elderly in a pig- 
Iftil and powder, we actually managed to 
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arrange a clandestine meeting for the next 
day. As our parents were from town, little 
more was needful than to gain her maid over 
to her confidence ; and next day, having bben 
duly admitted on giving a preconcerted and 
peculiar rap at the door, I soon found myself 
tiie-i-tite with Alice in the di*a wing-room. 
Heaven knows what we talked about for the 
two hours and a half we were together, but my 
admiration so increased that I could not think 
of saying farewell till some other day for 
another interview was fixed. This day was 
next day ; and, not to dwell too long upon 
details, the same scene being again acted on 
the second occasion, I contrived to pass from 
two to four hours every day with Alice for a 
whole fortnight I had never admired any 
girl so much, and felt that she would be both 
desirable and enviable as a wife. Of course 
our most frequent theme was the difficulties 
of our case. I candidly avowed my willing- 
ness, nay my intense desire to make her my 
wife ; and it was resolved that I should in 
turn sue for the four consents of our parents, 
and that on failing to gain them we should 
become united without them. When pre- 
sent the sight of, when absent the thought 
of, her bright eyes, cherry lips, and gold and 
frizzy hair inspired my heart with a courage 
to encounter all obstacles, and jump over 
such as could not be removed. I have said 
I visited her for a fortnight Why ended 
my visits then ? The reasons were twofold ; 
the return to town of her father — the return 
to town of her mother. The latter I was told 
by Alice was the advisable quarter wherein to 
commence the attack, as, her good will gained, 
that of her partner was certain. I wrote 
a note, giving my own name, and request- 
ing an interview. My servant waited for an 
answer, and I was informed I might call 
the next day. Madam saw mc ; ^he was a 
round, punchy lady, and wore a vuluuiinous 
cap. 

You are doubtless curious," commenced 
I, to learn on what subject I am desirous 
of addressing you; but in the hope that the 
suddenness of the avowal may not astonish 
you, I at once, without ciroumlocution, am 
come to offer myself as the suitor of your 
daughter. ShoiUd I gain my own parents' 
consent I shall be enabled — ^ 

** Why wbatevefs come to the man ! You 
need say no more. Whatever's put such a 
c 
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thing in your bead I wonder; a girl you've 
never seen ! Besides your pa's treatment of 
us. No hope in this quarter, you may depend 
upon it* 

But, my dear madam, hear me speak." 
" Not another word, I beg, Sir." 
May I see your husband on the sub- 
ject?" 

Not if I can help iL I wouldn't for no 
consideration such stuff should come to his 
ears." 

I left her, hurried home, and wrote to her 
husband. He also appointed the next day, 
and I was punctual. He was a mild, lengthy, 
man, I had almost written a scraggy one, 
and wore light brown knee-breeches, white 
cotton stockings, and half a yard of shoe on 
each foot When I had spoken, and paused 
for a reply, he half said, half whispered, I'm 
sure, sir, I don't know what to say to it 
I'm sartin Mis. — (naming his wife) would 
never hear of it. Besides I'm sartin your own 
father and mother wouldn't never hear of such 
a thing neither. I bear you individually 
no malice, though we have received mostun- 
meritorious treatment from your house, but 
I can only say, I bear you no malice, in 
course, if they're agreeable, and Mrs. — (again 
pronouncing the disagreeable name) is agree- 
able, why I'm agreeable : least wise that is if 
Hallice is agreeable too." 

I thank you for this kindness. Good 
morning, sir." 

And now then to gain the three consents 
(my parents' and her mother's) in the hopes 
the fourth (his own) would follow. The sway 
in the case of my parents was rather the 
reverse of that in the other quarter. My 
father's will gained, my mother I knew would 
not oppose ; yet preferring the gentler to what 
I knew would be the more trying scene, I 
commenced with my mother. 

For Heaven's sake, my dear Frederick," 
she said, lay aside this foolish scheme. It 
is not a proper match for you." 
" But I love the girl." 
" As you value your own peace, mine, and 
his, do not breathe such a fact to your father. 
You must endeavour to forget her." 
" Forget her! Impossible! " 
Ah, you don't know. I would spare no 
endeavour to wean you from this folly, if you 
would assist me with your own efforts, for the 
exertion of which you need but draw on your 
own good sense. We will leave England; 
you shall mix in a wholly new society; you 
shall gradually learn to forget^-" 

" Don't hope it. To-morrow I shall speak 
to my father." 



For Heaven's sake, my dearest Frederick, 
as you love me!" 
"I must IwUl." 

These three promising interviews had taken 
place on three sequent days, and I felt con- 
vinced that, from the fourth I had, if possi- 
ble, yet less to hope. It required some nerve 
to intio4uce such a theme to my father, yet 
I screwed my courage to the sticking-place, 
and, seizing a moment when he and I were 
taking our wine together after dinner, in leas 
than a minute the murder was out 

Let me look at you," said he, bending 
his face under the moon-lamp, and gazing at 
me. Yon look sane enough. It must be 
that I cannot hear properly. Say it again ; 
say it again." 

I repeated the family's name coolly and 
distinctly, proclaimed my full knowledge of 
their misunderstanding with mine, recounted 
the particulars of my first meeting with, and 
subsequent visits to, Alice, and was dwelling 
in strong phrases on the unconquerable 
nature of my passion, when he, suddenly 
flinging down on his plate a knife and orange, 
on the latter of which he was performing 
an elaborate operation with the former, ex- 
claimed, in a voice that was quite new to me. 
Good God ! sir, hold your tongue ! what 
patience could sit to hear such infernal non- 
sense! Do you take your father for a fool 
that you venture this to himl Hold your 
tongue, sir, I say ! If you ever dare recur to 

80 mad and odious a scheme, I'll " 

Spare the threat, sir ; I do not want to 
hear the rest. You must be aware that yon 
have said enough to ensure obedience. I 
will recur to the subject no more — ^but (added 
I to myself,) on this day week make her m j 
wife in spite of the whole four of you." 

That night I hit on and arranged my plans; 
and on the next day I wrote to Alice, in- 
forming her of the very gratifying fact of my 
quadruple failure, reminding her of our alter- 
native, and asking her if she had courage to 
fly. She wrote in answer that she was will- 
ing to submit herself wholly to my arrange- 
ments. Twas well : three more letters from 
me, and as many from her, and the affair 
was settled. In the first I informed her of 
the fact, that owing to my father's generosity, 
I was now in the receipt per quarter of a 
sufficient stipend to live comfortably, if not 
luxuriously, with her as my wife, and that I 
had, thanks to my pen and pencil, other 
sources of emolument which would consi- 
derably enlarge the litde income alluded to, 
if continued, or even compensate its absence 
if withheld; that we .should at any rate be 
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exceeding snug," and thai, with intense, 
mutual, and never-failing love, would surely 
suffice any rational thirsters after earthly 
happiness. To all this she said ^ content," 
and all that now remained for me was to 
conclude the definite arrangement* As she 
was totally unable, when her parents were 
in town, to achieve the slightest business 
without their knowledge, I urged in my next 
letter that a night flight would be necessary, 
and to save the time and trouble of making 
mquiries, arranging licences, and what not, 
our first destination must be Gretna. We 
should return almost immediately to undergo 
all needful forms, and in spite of the snubbing, 
entreaties, and commands of our parents, I 
entertained no doubt whatever but that they 
would all, on our return as undividable man 
and wife, take up this mangled matter at 
the best'' She answered that she was equally 
confident. 

And thus then ran my last letter : — 

** The night after next a post-chaise will 

be waiting in square. I shall come 

exactly at one o'clock. There must of course 
be no knocking at the door; do not even 
trust your maid, but be at your window that 
yon may see me. Come down without noise 
and open the street-door. For the present 
we must have as little luggage as possible. 
I will carry whatever you may pack up the 
little way we shall have to walk from your 
door to the square. Till one on Wedn^day 
night, farewell.** 

To this once more she writ content,'' and 
I then set down my eternal happiness as a 
settled thing. It is not impossible that I 
should have shrunk itom these desperate 
measures, but for the opposition I had en- 
countered. I felt a triumph due to my self- 
importance, and have since had reason to 
suppose that, had I never courted the four 
repulses I have recorded, my love might in 
time have died a natural death. The one 
day that intervened was completely occupied 
in scampering about the town to make some 
needful arrangements, collect certain funds, 
and order the chaise; also, in getting together 
what 1 needed at home, and in writing a letter 
to my father. In fact, I was in such a bustle, 
and had so completely settled every thing be- 
fore the following day, that that stood before 
me with an almost frightful contrast of cool- 
ness and quiet. Having dismissed an un- 
tasted breakfast, I felt there was nothing but 
contemplation for me, till one at night I 
felt vexed that I had not left myself an iota 
more to settle. That annoying feeling per- 
vaded me, which disqualifies one from begin- 



ning any thing. I could not even raise my 
hand to take a book from the library, for my 
arm felt unnerved, and my brain empty, and 
incapable of receiving impressions. I could 
not summon energy to unlock my piano, or 
take up my flute or guitar. I paced about 
the drawing-room, sat on every chair and 
sofa, and looked out of every window. 
To dress and walk out was quite out of 
the question ; my increasing apathy shrunk 
from such exertion. I took out my watch, 
and investigated its pattern and appen- 
dages as J never had done before. I opened 
it and examined, with appreciating eyes, its 
anatomy, and then looking once more at its 
dial, found that I had expended very little 
more than a minute by this resource. I felt 
so inclined to push the hands forward, that I 
should positively have done it but for the 
timely tibought diat such a manoeuvre would 
not affect all other clocks and watches, nor 
the sun. An alternative at last struck me — 
an odious one, and yet bearing with it its 
recommendation — ^that it was the sole one 
was its recommendation — ^this alternative was 
endurance. I flounced down u|)on a sofa — 
hummed the newest airs, and even some old 
ones — pulled a considerable number of cords 
from the tassel of the pillow on which I was 
lolling — read the titles of several books, 
celebrated and unknown, ancient and mo- 
dem — wondered why their authors wrote 
them, and. discovered for the first time that 
there was a very handsome and rather elalto- 
rate oomice round the top of the room. I next 
discovered also for the first time, that of two 
paintings which had always hung as a pair, 
and which had always struck me as a good 
match, one hung nearly a quarter of a foot 
lower than the other, and that the bows of the 
cords which sustained them were unpardon- 
ably dissimilar. I even tried to sleep, but 
coi:dd not, and at last began a remarkably 
pleasing train of reflections on all the diffi- 
culties and dangers of my case. It was not 
impossible that Alice's parents and mine 
might be as aware as ourselves of what we 
intended — would the post-chaise come punc- 
tually I wondered — the street door of our 
house might make a row when I closed it 
after me — ^it was just possible Alice might 
repent of her resolution, and shrink from her 
share of the fulfilment of our plans— 4he street 
door of her house might make a row when 
she closed it after her— impudent watchmen 
might interfere— one of her parents or mine 
might be taken so ill as to render our atten- 
dance in their rooms an indispensable duty — 
the postillion might be drunk and upset the 
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chaise. Such were a few of the ideas which 
I dwelt upon, and a hlack heaviness which 
soon ohscured the atmosphere tended not to 
the creation of more joyous thoughts ; pit, 
pat, whish, whish, pour, shower, drive came 
the rain, pock-marking the windows, and 
with a species of resolution in its manner 
that spake of determined long continuance. 
Disgust and anger at the weather led soon to 
the same feelings against nature, the world, 
and existence in general, till, to rouse myself 
from the utter melancholy into which I felt my- 
self sinking, I started from the sofa whereon I 
was lolling—walked up and down the whole 
length of the drawing-room with a quick 
pace, while, to make my range as free as 
possible, I pushed or kicked out of the way 
whatever article of furniture was in the line 
I chose for my to-aud-fro promenade. I now 
felt myself contemplating the coming adven- 
ture as a something which I must encounter, 
though, strange as it may seem, and long as 
I baffled the conviction, I felt that I had 
almost lost desire. I paced and paced, and 
strove to rouse myself into my former self, and 
to re-create the feelings which had led me 
thus far — ^but in vain ; desire kept palpably 
dying and dying— still dying and dying, till 
it vanished into utter non-existence, f felt 
like an invalid (or, I should say, tnalade ima- 
^naire) whose ailment has flown at the 
approach of the time destined for the opera- 
tion which was to cure it. I became a lump 
of clay-^f cold clay — I felt and knew that 
I had become so — a clod — a stock — a stone, 
in all but the morbid sensation whicUalmost 
raged within me — the fierce determination 
to encounter whatever fate might have pre- 
pared for me at one at night Again I gazed 
from the windows — ^pelt, pelt, splash, splash, 
came the pertinacious rain, and I began to 
hate myself that I was not what is vulgarly 
called weatherwise." I remembered that a 
sailor of Penzance had told me as an infal- 
lible rule to look into the wind's eye,'' and 
now wondered what the devil he meant by 
it ; he had explained, and I forgotten— and 
in vain I racked ray brain to remember. 
My sole idea on the subject was, that I 
hoped the infernal rnin would cease ere I 
commenced my adventurous pilgrimage. At 
last, at last, at last— I repeat the word thus 
to convey some notion of the tedious time that 
elapsed ere that period arrived — at last came 
dinner hour, and I yet again faced my 
parents. Food appeared odious to me— a 
something totally unnecessary to the enjoy- 
ment or sustaining of existence, and the 
divers worthy condiments where wilh my plate 



was successively adorned, filled my heart 
with contempt, and my face with sneers. My 
parents marvelled, and grew inquisitive, but 
one thought and object pervaded me, and 
God knows how I answered them. This, 
however, I perfectly remember, that, blend- 
ing with and superintending, as it were, all 
my other feelings, was an absolute and posi- 
tive shame at the apathetic, the enigmatic 
state in which I found myself. I determined 
as a dernier ressort to qualify myself by 
an unwonted devotion to the decanters, and 
accordingly, at and after dinner, imbibed 
about the quadruple of what I ordinarily 
allowed myself. I was resolved to generate, 
by any available means, that excitement, 
that enei^, which I had so fully and confi- 
dently expected would pervade and inspire 
me on this great occasion. But these artifi- 
cial stimulants were utterly powerless : wine 
seemed changed to water for the sole purpose 
of thwarting me. Perhaps my potations ren- 
dered my heart yet more cold, and percep- 
tions more dense, but these were their sole 
effects. Slowly, slowly, and lingeringly passed 
away dinner, dessert, tea-drinking, idling, 
leave-taking, and retiring, and, my parents 
being early people, I found myself free soon 
after eleven. I retired to my room to dress, 
and place my letter, but aware that these 
operations would not employ me till near one, 
I direw myself on my bed in the hope of 
demolishing the remaining tedious time in 
blessed unconsciousness, and my hope was 
realised. I remained sleepmg, or at any 
rate half sleeping, till past twelve. I made 
my final preparations — ^placed my letter on 
a table— listened— 4he house was still— there 
was no sound whatever, not even of rain 
without ; but as that might re-commence, I 
arrayed myself in an enormous circular cloak, 
which I also knew would be no objection- 
able travelling companion. I descended— 
opened the street doo^-«nd closed it with 
considerably less racket than 1 had expected* 
I had so contrived that my luggage was 
already in the chaise. I quickly sped towards 
Alice's street, but suddenly stopped ; for I 
seemed to be such an unaccountable mass of 
inanity, that shame for my state, and wonder 
how to combat it wholly possessed me. There 
was one resource— more libations— libations 
in earnest. I would — I must make myself, 
no matter what the means, that which I felt 
I should be at such a time — at such a crisis. 
There were no hotels on my road, or had 
there been, they would not have answered my 
purpose. I had never in all my life been in 
a public-house, but the cause urged me, and 
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on reaching the first, I, after a long pause 
without, re5;o1uteIy pushed open the door. I 
found it full of odd people, mostly dustmen 
and women, hut 1 desperately walked up to 
where the host was standing hehind a 
machine of many handles, and asked for a 
large glass of hrandy. It was instantly given, 
and instantly drank, and another called for ; 
That disposed of, I paid and left Now, 
methouglit, when I recommenced my walk, I 
shall feel in hetter tune for my adventure. I 
had counted too much on the magic powers 
of the liquid, hut with a desperate determina- 
tion to establish that spirit and energy which 
I riewed at the present time as sine quibns 
ncm, I entered another, and yet another, 
resort of similar description, each a perfect 
fac-simile of the other, and at each repeated 
my double dose, feeling after the last even 
less in love, if possible, with my scheme than 
when I set out 

But I reached the square at last The 
post-chaise was already there ; the sight of 
it gave a slight fillip to my resolution which 
had threatened to wane, and I quickly gained 
the street — ^the house. I looked up, but 
thought I must be dreaming, or that the 
brandy had sent me into a wrong street, for 
Alice was not at her window, the window 
was not open, nor was there even a light in 
her room, or if there were the shutters or cur- 
tains must be closed, and this struck me as a 
most extrordinary mode of watching my ap- 
proach. I was punctual to a minute— there 
could be no mistake— on my part at least— 
this was the house I had so often entered — 
Alice was its inmate — she had answered my 
last letter assentingly — and yet was perhaps 
snugly in bed and asleep ! 

What was to be done ? to go home and go 
myself snugly to bed and to sleep did not even 
occur to me. To knock at her door did, but 
that might wake some other than the person 
I wanted. Her bedroom window was in the 
second floor ; I surely might reach it with 
some missile, and so arouse her. But where 
was I to find one ? neither road nor pavement 
ofiered a single loose stone. I felt my pockets. 
Ah ! here is the very thing! a flat sixpenny 
pincushion with a brass rim, bought for a sove- 
reign at a fancy bazaar the last time I had 
this ooat on. I will throw it so that it shall 
just not break the window and yet give Alice 
to understand I am here. Ye six glasses of 
brandy, the credit of the invention be yours, 
and dee the precision of its fulfilment, for 
when I hurled my missile up, it spun off from 
its intended direction, and struck the next 
window, which, horrible to state, pertained 



to the chamber of Alice's parents, and, more 
horrible still, it flew clearly through a pane 
with such force that, but for the curtains, 
it might have saluted the worthy sire or 
mother on the nose as they lay in bed. I 
stood open-eyed and open-mouthed waiting the 
issue of this coniretempi. I fully expected to 
see the window open and a head pop out, nor 
was I disappointed, save in the position of 
the window, and the possession of the head, 
for it was the next window, the window of 
Alice, that opened, and she herself, alarmed 
by the noise of the breaking glass, appeared 
at it. She was cloaked, bonnetted, and 
veiled ; this looked well, and the following 
laconic conversation ensued : — 

"Who's there!" 

" I— I to be sure." 

" Frederick ! is it you ? " 

" Yes." 

" What have you done? »' 
"Broken yourmother^s window." 
"Why?" 

" To wake you. Come down." 
"No." 

"Why not?" . 
"Fm afraid." 

"Then I shall knock at the street-door." 

"No! no, Frederick!" 

" Yes. Look— listen." 

" For heaven's sake \ 111 come down." 

Well and good, thought I, as I waited for 
the opening of the door — the chain was cau- 
tiously removed — the bolts gently withdrawn 
— the handle quietly turned — the door softly 
opened, and there again was Alice cloaked, 
bonnetted, and veiled. 

" Come," I exclaimed, " where is your 
box." 

" I have not come to go with you." 
"What then?" 

" To tell you I have abandoned the 
scheme." 

" Good God ! Alice, when here's the chaise 
waiting close by!" 

"Oh, for heaven's sake, don't speak so 
loud!" 

" Loud ! why this folly is enough to make 
a stone speak. So loud, indeed ! 1 will be 
heard. I'll go and ask your mother what she 
thinks of this treatment." 

" O Frederick ! what is the matter with 
you." 

What is the matter with you ? Come 
instantly or I'll call out louder still." 

" Are you mad to-night, Frederick ? Come 
up, then, and I will explain — there — gently 
— soflly!" and closing, not fastening, the 
door, we softly ascended the stairs together 
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till we ^ned the ante-room of Alice's 
chamber. 

^« What am I doing! " she said, as we en- 
tered. We might have gone into the 
drawing;-room, or parlour — ^but sit down for 
one minute only while I speak to you." 

Nothing, thought I, that you can say, can 
explain so much as a minute's duration of 
your nonsensical behaviour, and, at the same 
time, looking through her veil, I saw, by the 
light of a small lamp on the table, that she 
had thrust all her hair out of sight under her 
bonnet, and so looked any thing but the fas- 
cinating object which had led me, will-o -the- 
wisp like, into the mud, in which I felt 1 was 
about to stick. 

" Never mind the chair," said I, quick 
with what you have to say, as no excuse for 
more than a minute's delay can possibly 
satisfy me." 

•* I see," she answered, "by your tone and 
manner to-night, that I am not so dear to 
you as I had imagined, and therefore it is 
with the less hesitation I inform you of my 
resolution not to adopt the proposed measure. 
I made sure when you found me not at the 
window, waiting as I had promised, that the 
truth would strike you, and I should have been 
spared this interview. I see in your face that 
you would meet this resolve with the contrary 
one expressed in my last letter. Call me 
fickle, weak, irresolute, false or foolish, I care 
not what you call me, but I stir not from my 
home. Till I had retired to my room I sUU 
trusted that my waningenergy might rekindle 
sufficiently to bear me through, but as the 
time has approached, my heart has utterly 
died within me. This may account for my 
not having sent to you to tell you not to come. 
Till my maid was in bed I held it possible I 
might go, but go I must not. I have even 
written my farewell letter, but go I cannot. 
I have packed up all I should have wanted, 
but go I will not" 

"Go, I must not — go, I cannot — go, I 
will not! But I say you must, can, and 
shall. I, at any rate, have gone too far to 
retract. You give me no reason whatever. 
Come, where s the letter? Is that the box? 
The chaise has been waiting three quarters 
of an hour." 

" You must dismiss it. Go, leave me." 
I will neither dismiss it nor leave you. 
By Heaven ! you shall not make such a eon- 
founded fool of me. Come, come, my own 
pretty Alice ! Consider what hangs on this 
moment. Shall we lose each other for ever, 
after all, as you know we must if you do not 
reassure yourself? Come, come; what is 



to prevent us? You aie dressed; come," and 
in the hope a tender embrace might strengthen 
this appeal, I advanced towards her with ex- 
tended arms, but she uttered a funny little 
shriek, and got out of the way, exckimingy 
'*0h! not for the world!" 

" What not for the world ? " 

•* Don't touch me." 

«Why?»' 

" I, — I, — ^it is impossible I should tell you/ 
** Then I must find it out myself I again 
endeavoured to clasp her. Finding her sole 
alternative was explanation, she whispered 
out in broken words, ^ I , — I told you I had 
not anticipated this interview when — when 
you flung that stone at mamma's window, 
I,— I,— she hesitated and I all but 
clasped her — **I was in bed. This cloak 
and bonnet are all I have on, except^now 
go, go, Frederick, I am certain you will 
now." 

But my temper was now wrought beyond 
the pitch of shilly-shallying; my determina- 
tion not to leave the house without the prize 
I came for, amounted to a species of fury. 
Since my arrival at the house all things, thanks 
to the brandy, had passed as in a dream, 
and now excited to the pitch of what I 
thought the true romantic and manly en- 
thusiasm of the veritable lover ; heated by 
opposition, and reckless of consequences, 
i rushed towards her, and seized her in my 
arms. She struggled desperately but silently. 
Her cloak falling off in the scuffle, verified 
the account she had given me, and her bon- 
net tumbling on the floor, presented to my 
eyes the love-killing spectacle of Alice's head 
surrounded with white and blue curl-papeis, 
instead of the golden frizzy army which had 
enchanted me ! To be sure there was no love 
left to kill, and therefore it was but the resolve 
not to be fooled ; not to be turned out of the 
bouse empty-handed ; not to pay the chiuse 
and postillion for nothing; not to have filled 
my portmanteau with essentials, and my 
pocket with money unavailingly ; not to fore- 
go the delight of disobeying my own parents 
or cheating hers ; not to give up the antici- 
pated pleasure of my exciting journey, or to 
have written my letter and annoyed myself 
all day to no purpose ; not to throw away the 
whole labours of my wooing ;— these were the 
motives that uiged me to continue the strug- 
gle. By the time we had upset three chairs 
and a wash-hand stand, and knocked the 
lamp out, I had contrived, the noise adding 
to my desperation, to lock her tightly in my 
arms, and lift her from the floor. I held her 
aloft like a man in a melodrame, and hurried 
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her shrieking from her room, to the stairs, 

"Mamm— a! Pap a!" shrieked she, 

"A h! O h! murd er!" I heard 

ihe creaking of a hed in the next room, a 
fnmhling towards the door, and a stamping 
of splay-feet overhead, and seized with sud- 
den terror at I knew not what, I instantly set 
Alice down on the top stair, and, ere I Imew 
what I had done, or how I had done it, had 
rushed into a lar^^e old fashioned clock-case 
that stood outside the rooms. I had j ust time 
to drag the lockless door to, when forth came 
the parents, and down came the maid ser- 
vant Compressed into the most extraordi- 
nary attitude, with hent knees, twisted hips, 
and head stuck hetween my shoulders, I lis- 
tened, but could not see. Alice was found 
trembling and half-naked on the stairs. Amid 
sundiy exclamations and interrogations, how 
did I bless her for her presence of mind ; how 
feel almost inclined to forgive her for all, 
when I heard her distinctly assure the intei^ 
esting and credulous trio, that she had had a 
horrid dream, and had jumped out of bed, 
upsetting the furniture and screaming for 
help. She even mustered a little deadly 
Itvdy laugh, requested the parties to retire 
to their rooms again, and was certain there 
would be no further cause of alarm. Here 
I wondered what the devil she would have 
thought had become of me. 

''Poor dear,'' said mamma, ''go to bed 
again, and you, my love, (to her husband,) 
go you into your room. It's very wrong 
o' you with that cold o' youm to be exposing 
yourself in this manner, with scarce a stitch 
o' clothes on you. There, go back, I and 
Sarah will remain in Alice's room. Go in 
dear. All's right and quiet again." 

I heard the good easy man do as he was 
bid to my great gratifioition, not unmixed 
with chagrin, that I had caught no sight of 
his long spindles out of his cotton hose, nor 
of his odd face surmounted by a white night- 
cap. Alice, evidently in the greatest trepi- 
dation, and with many remonstmncesagainst 
the arrangement, entered her room, in which 
afae must have thought it the reverse of im- 
poBsiblethat I was concealed. The other twain 
were following her, and J was beginning to 
feel considerably happy at the idea that I 
should now only have to descend the stairs 
quietly, and forget the absurd little Alice for 
erer, when I suddenly heard the maid exclaim 
"Oh! mum! hush! hish! don't speak, mum I 
don't stir! Oh mum! we shall all be mur- 
dered yet! Oh mum ! only look here at the 
dock! there's a large piece of a man's black 
cloak, lined with velvet, and a large black 



ooid and tassel sticking out at the side of the 
door! don't speak, mum! don't move ! let's 
— (whis, whis, whispering). 

Here was a situation! All was now up 
with me. I remember once when I was a 
little boy, in trying to land very cleverly from 
a boat, by snatching at the branch of a tree, 
the said branch broke, and I fell souse into 
the water up to my chin. As then I felt, so 
felt I now at the mention of the cloak, and the 
whispered project, nay worse, fur to tlie very 
ends of my hair I felt a frightful damp and 
chill. What was Sarah's project ? to make 
me a prisoner in the clock by stra|)s or cords 
till a watchman could be brought to diag me 
to the watch house? or to heat the kitchen 
poker red hot, and stab me with it through 
the door ? 1 desperately ventured a peep, in 
the hope that my eyes might better inform 
me than my ears what was intended. I 
opened the door about the twelfth part of an 
inch, and putting my eyes to the crevice, 
beheld, without exception, the funniest sight 
I had ever seen. Mrs. ■ was even more glo- 
bular in her nightly wearing than by day. She 
was a shapeless mass of white, with a short 
garment over her night-gown that reached 
about to her knees; it was open in front, 
and decorated round the bottom and twice 
up the middle with a brobdiguagdian frill ; 
a similar border surrounded her hemisphere 
of a face, and the whole white frilly mass was 
pervaded by the tremulous motions of its 
terror. Sarah was yet a richer spectacle. She 
reached half as high again as miMiM, and 
her snowy raiment left her lanky and cada- 
verous form exposed from the'^knees down- 
wards. Her face, which was exactly like a 
mango seared into a physiognomy, was bound 
round with a blue and white chequered ker- 
chief, and she, like the roundabout at her 
side, was from top to toe in a pitiable state of 
oscillation. 1 1 appeared to me that they could 
not decide upon what plan to adopt, but anon, 
by a mutual nodding of the head, and a simul- 
taneous patting, I felt but too sure that some 
very prompt and horrid scheme against my 
well-being was finally concerted. What was 
to be done! One plan alone was left, and 
its instantaneous adoption was the only hope 
left me. I ptilled my fur cap over my face, 
kicked open the clock door, jumped out with 
a loud **Boo --00— oo!" and spreading wide 
my voluminous cloak, after the manner of 
Zamiel^ I overshadowed them. They shrieked 
and fell on their knees; I overshadowed 
them with my vasty wings, and to stifle their 
cries, fairly enclosed the whole three of us un- 
der the same capaciouspal1,and whisking them 
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up, held them hoth close to my sides; then 
forcing them both twice to perfonn a circle, of 
which myself was the centre, again expanded 
widemy wings,and liberated my half-dead vic- 
tims; then, pursued by their cries, rushed down 
stairs, dragged open the street door, slammed 
it after me, aud scampered unrestingly till I 
reached my own regions ; I let myself in 
by my private key, reached my room, there 
lay my letter on the table as I had left it, I 
laughed, sprang on the bed, cloak and all, 
and was sound asleep in a minute and a half. 
All thought of the chaise and my portman- 



teau completely slipped my memoiy, till the 
next morning, when the man called to abuse 
me about the former. Light-heartedly did 
I meet my parents next day at breakfast, for 
I felt released from an incubus. I wondered 
veiy much whether Alice was appealedlo for 
an explanation of the devU in the clock, and 
whether his presence there, taken in connec- 
tion with her dream, gave rise to any myste- 
rious surmises. On these points I wonder 
still, for I have very seldom met Alice since, 
and whenever we have met, there has been 
the bompletest cut between us possible. 
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' L' ennui m m^le k toutes les peines.** 



A FEW years ago there came to the metro- 
polis of London, from a very distant country, 
an aged man of great science and learning. 
It was rumoured that his attainments far 
exceeded any thing that had been heard of 
before in Europe, aud might, in a less en- 
lightened age, have been supposed to be 
derived from some agency, more mysterious 
than the labours of the human brain. — 
Amongst other most extraordinary gifts, he 
was said to be endowed with a knowledge of 
the heart of man, so complete and intimate, 
that with the same acuteness and precision, 
with which an eminent physician would 
detect the s3rmptoms of particular diseases, by 
the effect piv)duced upon the frame, he could, 
by a slight attention to individual cases, 
make the like discoveries on the mind ; and 
as the knowledge of the physician is not 
limited to prove that pain exists, and is pro- 
duced by such a malady, to which such a 
circumstance may have given rbe, but also 
enables him to understand what will remove 
the disease and revive the health of the suf- 
ferer, so the great art of Aben Hassan con- 
sisted in restoring the agitated and harassed 
mind to peace and cheerfulness, by deliver- 
ing it from all depression, anxiety, irritability, 
ennui, and despondency. In fact, by some 
secret spell, he had the power of bestowing 
happiness upon the miserable. It was said 
that many unfortunate beings had consulted 
him ; worn, wan, and wrinkled by their cares, 
devoured by sadness and ennui, who had 
returned, within a short time, in a state of 
mind so revived and contented as to be 
hardly recognisable. Many reported instances 



of this kind to have happened to the acquaint- 
ance or even relations of particular friends, 
from whom it had been repeated to them ; 
but for a long time nobody was ever seen who 
had made the experiment in person, though 
each was persevering in recommending it to 
the other, and every one'declared themselves 
in a state that would fully justify the trial, 
and even called upon as a personal duty to 
make it. None might even have been heard 
of now, who had done so, but for the countess 
Rosalie, who determined, at length, to wait 
for no example and no instigation, beyond 
the restless demon in her own miud. Of all 
others she might have appeared to have the 
least excuse for yielding to such a fancy : of 
all others the least fitted to give example to 
the herd of unfortunates ! She was young, 
rich, beautiful, amiable, loved, esteemed — 
every thing but happy ! and to be unhappy 
was reason enough to consult Aben Hassan, 
for the other gifts he promised not. Why she 
was unhappy, the world could not say. Truly, 
there were some few annoyances in her path, 
that she could not cover with all her advan- 
tages. Her husband was a fool — but a good- 
natured one. Her nerves were weak — ^they 
met with nothing to try them. Her acquaint- 
ances were bores — she might do without them. 
Her intimates were heartless. Why had she 
chosen them ! All these distresses came with 
peculiar force across the mind of the coun- 
tess, one solitary afternoon, when she had 
said, not at home, to the demands of her visi- 
ters, but could find no reply to the question 
she proposed to herself. There was no still 
small voice in her own heart that answered ; 
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, JOB lead a Worldly- and an unsatisfactory life. 
You forget whether you have duties at home, 
or hovr you may fulfil them. Your mind is 
given np to dissipation and pleasure, which 
bring with them no reward ; and while you 
live for yourself, and yourself only, you never 
can, and never will, be happy. It was odd 
that this should not occur to her, but certainly 
it did not: she only felt the reality of the 
case, without its reasons, and as the slow 
leais chased each other down her cheek, she 
threw herself back upon the soft couch and 
repeated again and agsun — I am, in fact, 
very unhappy." Why should she not go to 
Aben Hassan now : there were many horses, 
many carriages, many servants, atheroi-ders, 
all as idle as herself; and she wanted spirits 
for the ball that evening : but upon recoi- 
Jection it was daylight, and the consultations 
with the man of art were only held by night ; 
so the young countess breathed a sigh of re- 
signation, dried her tears, and dropped her 
head agun upon thd cushions, pondering on 
the means of making her nocturnal visit, 
until her ideas lost themselves in sleep. 

The hour of the ball at length arrived, but 
society brought not its accustomed excite- 
ment There was a chill still gathering at 
the heart of Rosalie, while she mixed amongst 
<he crowd, which threw its own shade over 
4he assembly. It seemed to her, at that 
instant, a vain, false, and hollow show, in 
which she had no part. She looked with 
feverish irritability for the hour that she 
might escape to Aben Hassan : but the time 
wore on with unnatural slowness ; the con- 
versation was trivial and unconnected to an 
unusual degree : and she wandered from one 
room to another, pursued by the same faces, 
and tortured by the same unmeaning mirth. 
Jn time the crowd began to decrease : a gay 
group of dancers had collected for the mar 
zoorka, and the countess was entreated to join 
them ; it was the dance in which she ex- 
celled; no refusal would be taken, and in 
despair Rosalie stood up. They are ail 
happy but me, she thought within herself: 
how different are these smiling faces from 
that I shall meet bent on the same errand 
with myself. But we too shall return, glad 
and gay as these ; at the next ball we may 
meet on equal terms. Oh, endless seemed the 
dance that night ! figure after figure was led 
o£ Concluding with the same eternal ba- 
lance and roundy each bar of the oft-repeated 
cadence fell in unvaried monotony on the 
ear of Rosalie, with emphatic irony ; and 
tvery foot seemed to beat the time in mockery 
of her impatience. But it did end, at length ; 
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the music struck its last note, the steps ceased, 
the dancers dispersed. The couutess flew 
her carriage, and directed it to that ]iart of 
the town inhabited by the aged and myste- 
rious sage. The crash was soon passed, and 
she was driven rapidly along the desolate and 
noiseless streets for a couidderable time, which 
gave her the opportunity of concealing her 
dress in a great measure under a huge cloak, 
with which she had provided herself. T^o 
bank notes of 50/. each were in her hand ; a 
very reasonable price, as she observed, for the 
attainment of real happiness, and as the 
remark was inwardly made the coachman 
stopped. 

The Countess alighted ; and, bidding the 
servant wait, turned down a dark by-street 
alone, and on foot. She was somewhat sur- 
prised on approaching the house she had 
understood to be occupied by the sage, to 
perceive a number of carriages collected 
there, without any appearance of disguise or 
mystery. A small door, above which was 
suspended a green lamp, was held open by a 
negro servant ; who bowed and grinned as 
the successive visiters descended from their 
carriages, and ushered them through a long 
narrow passage which appeared to terminate in 
a small ante-room, fotming the point of admit- 
tance to a more private apartment. Rosalie 
drew her mantle quite round her head and 
face, while she stopped a few instants at the 
entrance in order to reconnoitre unobserved. 
She was astonished at the many well-known 
faces that passed into the house, several that 
she had met before that night, and especially 
the dancers of the mazourka met her view $ 
all (like herself, in their gay ball dresses, only 
half concealed in shawls and douillettes) were 
anxiously hurrying and jostling each other — 
as, without ceremony or salutation, they 
appeared only eager to obtain the fin^t 
audience of Aben Hassan. The poor young 
lady, who did not like the idea of presenting 
herself amongst her acquaintance, began to 
fear she should obtain no interview that night; 
but seizing the first calm in the bustle of 
arrivals, she addressed the little black man, 
in a low voice, as a candidate for admission 
to Aben Hassan. It was evident that her 
gentle tone and high-bred manner gave no 
intimation of her rank to the uncouth negro : 
for, on seeing an unattended individual pre- 
sent herself, he told her somewhat gruffly, 
she must be content to wait till her turn 
came ; and showing her into a side room, 
where she might sit down, returned to his 
post, shutting the door after him. Unused 
to meet with any thing but respect and atteui- 
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THE UNHAPPY C0UNTES6. 



tion, the first feeling of the Countess was 
indignant surprise, and this was soon suc- 
ceeded by alarm, when she considered her 
situation, the unknown character of the place, 
the uncertain time she might be kept, and 
the improbability of her servants being able 
to find her. The room was only lighted by 
the reflection of the lamp in the street, which 
did not enable her to discover more than that 
it was large and miserably furnished. Fully 
occupied with the doubts and conjectures 
that rose to her mind, she only suddenly 
became aware tliat the din of voices, the 
noise of footsteps in the passage — all had 
given place to silence. She put her hand to 
the door—and it was locked. 

With an unspeakable terror at her heart, 
but a strong feeling of the necessity of main- 
taining her presence of mind, the Countess 
knocked boldly with her hand, and desired 
to be released. No answer was returned; 
she went to the window, but no effort could 
open it ; she looked into the street, and saw 
that all was still and quiet as the grave. 
None of the numerous carriages remained, 
not one lingering footman, to hear her sum- 
mons, or obtain her release. What would be 
her husband^s alarm, what would her ser- 
vants imagine had become of her, what 
would be her own fate — that she could only 
commend into the hands of Providence. She 
endeavoured to persuade herself that her 
position in the world when known would 
ensure her life— that the utmost to be appre- 
hended was the loss of a useless sum of 
money, and that, at all events, a quarter of 
an hour must bring the watchman through 
the deserted street, to whom, if left unmo- 
lested for that time, she could apply for suc- 
cour. On turning her eyes now from the 
window, she found she was not the only liv- 
ing object iu the room; there was evidently 
(though till now unperceived) the figure of a 
woman sitting in the corner, from whom the 
Countess heard sobs, as of a person in great 
affliction. She advanced towards her, and 
inquired the cause of her distress, with a 
sympatliy and feeling heightened by the 
alarming circumstances under which she 
found herself. Tlie tears of the stranger, 
however, continued rapidly to flow, and for 
many iustants she heeded neitiier the ques- 
tions nor the encouragement of Ilosalie ; at 
last she suffered the Countess to draw her 
hands from her face, and wipe with her own 
handkerchief her swollen and streaming eyes, 
and to the often-repeated questions as to the 
occasion of her grief, and the reason of her 
being there, she answered, she had been 



brought thither by the fame of Aben Hascao, 
and the hope of proflting by his knowledge. 
For the first time, her young companion now 
remembered why she was there herself, which 
the adventure she had been betrayed into had 
lately banished from her mind. Well ! 
and you are waiting for him now ? burst 
from the lips of the Countess with increasing 
interest in her fate. 

*^ Alas! alas! lady,* replied the unhappy 
woman, relapsing into tears, I have seett 
him." 

Well,** agun demanded the other, with 
frightened earnestness, and it is all a 
cheat?" 

" Aye, if you are poor," answered the 
stranger, it is indeed a cheat ; if your heart 
is broken, and your wants are urgent, and 
your means are none, you will find it a base, 
hollow cheat ; he told me that I could not 
pay him ; he said I was too wretched if I 
could." 

Merciful Heaven ! " exclaimed Rosalie, 
^ can he trifle so inhumanly as this. Let me 
hear what has brought you to this step, and 
believe that, if money only should be want- 
ing to give you peace, I will pay any demand 
that can be made." 

The afilicted petitioner shook her head in 
despair; but again urged by the generous 
sympathy of her auditor, she related the fol* 
lowing circumstances of her history. 

^ I am the daughter of a soldier; mj 
father and mother were rich enough to pro- 
vide well for myself and sister, their only 
children. We were brought up in the enjoy- 
ment of every comfort, and indeed most of 
tlie refinements of life ; and my mother de- 
voted the greatest care to our education, 
which she was well fitted to superintend. My 
sister had the misfortune to be bom blind, 
and her health being in other respects very 
uncertain, she depended entirely on her 
family for all her enjoyments. We were 
deeply attached to each other, and when our 
father and mother died, which happened one 
within a year of tlie other, her dependence 
on me endeared her if possible more com- 
pletely. We had no near relations, but our 
little fortunes were ample for our wants, and 
would have been so till now, had not mine 
attracted the addresses of a man whom I then 
fondly believed to be actuated by more 
honourable motives. I loved and accepted 
the hand of him who has reduced me to the 
state in which I am. Soon convinced that 
my partiality had led me into a cruel decep* 
tion regarding his character, my succeeding 
misery has been the atonement, or, at least. 
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(be consequence of my folly ; his affection. The tale of the poor supplicant was told ; 

on which at any rate I had placed the most she bowed her head upon her breast, and 

firm rdiance, I found to be a delusion. For remained absorbed in her own sorrow. The 

eleven long yeais I suffered daily every sort Countess Rosalie offered no interruption to 

of insult and persecution. My money and the silence that ensued, not tliat she was 

that of my poor sister was appropriated to insensible to the grief of her companion ; not 

cover extravagancies that he had no right to but that every impulse of her mind was to 

indulge in. In the midst of my trials I had endeavour to assist and console her ; but dur- 

as yet the consolation of my child, but he ing the recital of a life of real trouble, a ter- 

also was taken from me, and, while compara- rible conviction had been making its way into 

tively ababy, sent to sea. When all that could her heart, and now she stood oppressed by a 

be made of service to my husband was gone, sense of shame, too painful and too humbling 

I found myself utterly deserted by him, with- to admit the expression of her compassion, 

out the means of my own subsistence, or, what Had she likewise been brought to the house 

was still more bitter, of hers whom I had been of Aben Hassan, consumed by sorrow,** 

the innocent means of reducing to beggary, had she been holden in the cords of afflic- 

I worked for both as long as I was able, nay, tion '* and drunk up scorning like water'' — 

not worked, I slaved ! upheld by the hope of had she looked for good, and found evil — 

my dear child's return, who was to sustain, waited for light and there came darkness." 

and reward us for all our sorrow. Month No. She had been lulled by the pride and 

after month that long expected voyage has insolence of prosperity into the creation of 

been delayed, and I have never drooped, imaginary evils. The blessings and eujoy- 

never doubted but that it would come at last, ments of life had been heaped upon her as a 

mntil I heard the Victory had sunk, and saw snare, to the hardening of her soul : selfish- 

the only relic that had been saved belonging ness and discontent had been nourished with 

to my child. Oh, has your life been spent luxury, and the responsibility of wealth and 

in lodking to one object ; has your heart been happiness had exposed her to the tenfold 

twined round but one earthly hope, and borne condemnation that lay before her. Tlie 

the dearth and waste of every other joy, in childless and deserted wife had been refused 

cherishing that lonely promise ? Lady, you the meed of peace, that the favoured Countess 

are weeping for me, but you weep at the came to buy! Very bitter but very just were 

inctnre your kind heart has drawn ; you do the suggestions of conscience at that moment 

not know for what it is your tears are falling, in the heart of Rosalie, though she had then 

I can no longer work ; I see poor Rachael's little time to yield to them. A loud and 

sickly appetite refuse the crust I offer ; I see vehement knocking at the door made the 

het starved and withering lips closed against ground shake beneath their feet ; roused to a 

all complaint ; I mark the drops gather in her remembrance of their imprisoned state, the 

aghtless eyeballs; but still I cannot work. Countess uttered a scream of joy, on hearing 

God knows in my earnest desire, but utter signs of deliverance at hand ; and as the door 

inability to help her, I have been led hither : burst open, she found herself, to her utter 

I did not ask for bread to satisfy our wants ; surprise, stretched upon her own couch, in 

I did not ask to have the blind restored to the drawing-room in Park-lane ; so bewil- 

sight— the dead brought back to life. I only dered with her dream that she could scarcely 

craved for patience to submit, for courage to collect herself enough to answer the inquiry, 

endure, for strength to work, and these have if she would be at home to Lady Fanny 

been denied me ; ills, they say, like these Egerton. 
are beyond the power of man. 
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WORTHLESS OBJECT OF HER CHARITY. 



The wretch to guilt and misery flies. 
And royal Frederica sighs 



0*er gracious plans defeated ; 
Yet think not, Princess, for yourself, 
(Tbo' lost be that unworthy elf). 



For long ere this, to heavenly climes, 
Your v^ish to turn his soul from crimes. 



Has made its blest ascension ; 
And in that book which angels read. 
The page which should have held your deed^ 



Your object not completed. 
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THE FIRST DAY OF TERM. 



^ Has anybody called upon me, this morn- 
ing^, Mrs. Brown ? enquired Mr. Launcelot 
Transit, a young gentleman of fashionable 
exterior, as he entered the breakfast parlour 
of his landlady, a middle-aged person of a 
pursy presence and an agreeable demeanour. 

" Lord ! no, sir!'* replied Mrs. Brown, as 
she pounced upon the spout of the tea-urn, 
and gave her accustomed dip to the tea^cups 
— " who would think of calling upou you at 
this early hour, Mr. Transit ? — no clandestine 
marriage on foot, eh, sir ? — ^he, he, he,* and 
the landlady indulged in a lodging-house 
giggle. 

'*Ha! ha!— oh! no, Mrs. Brown," and a 
sickly smile on the lodger's face died of a 
rapid decline. I was thinking some one 
might have called— that's all." 

There was a deep and unaccountable 
melancholy spread over Transit's commonly 
vivacious visage ~his usually buoyant spirits 
had deserted him, and, as he hummed a 
dolorous cavatina, he might hare been com- 
pared to a grig in grief, or a cricket chirping* 
the dead march in Saul. 

^ And y6vi have seen no one in the street 
since you rose, Mrs. Brown ? " he resumed, 
ailer a pause. 

** That's more than I can say," answered 
the landlady, with a becoming reverence for 
truth. I have seen three chimney-sweeps, 
five milkmen, several old clothesmen, an old 
woman with water-cresses, and I don't know 
how many servant girls opposite banging their 
mats against the street door steps--8nd a 
filthy dust they make; we shall presently 
have the pot*boy, I dare-say ; but you look 
peaking this morning, my dear sir, what's 
the matter?" 

I had a dream last night," muttered 
Transit, with an odious grimace. I dreamt 
I was pursued by an alligator." 

An alligator, Mr. Transit ; well, that 
was shocking— what sort of an animal was 
that?" 

<Mt was dressed in top-boots, and had a 
Belcher handkerchief round its neck," said 
the dreamer. 

" Only think of that, now," cried Mrs. 
Brown, as she leaned her hand upon her 
knee, and sputtered into a laugh like a damp 
skyrocket. " Really, Mr. Transit,- you are 
the funniest man—" 

<' Was not that somebody at the door/' 



faltered Transit, starting like a guilty crea- 
ture— but not ** sitting at a play." 

I didn't hear a knock," said Mrs. Brown, 
" but what if there is— you are quite non- 
ticfd this morning, I declare, — but there 
certainly is,*' added the landlady, looking 
out of the window, a man leaning against 
the lamp-post, waiting for somebody, I sup-' 
pose." 

Down went the Bohea with a splash into 
the lodger's saucer, while the teacup hung 
suspended from the tip of his forefinger, and 
a piece of dry toast stuck in his jaws like a 
pound of bran in the throat of Ugolino. 

It was to be so— Transit knew it must be 
so. It was the first day of term. Means* 
Stitch and Stretch had advised him that, 
unlesscertain articles manufactured of sheep's 
wool were paid for before that day, a certain 
piece of sheep's skin should be issued forth 
to compel such payment It was a bailiff'. 

" What kind of thing is it. Madam ? " 
croaked the sufferer, at length. 

It's a man, sir," cried Mrs. Brown, 
calmly. 

** What height?" 

" A short thick-set man.'' 

" What face?" 

" A red face, sir." 
What kind of eyes?" 

** He squints, Mr. Transit ; eyes like ihwe 
of a pictu? — ^that always seem to be looking 
at you, and never are." 

Oh, yes — ^they are," groaned the lodger# 
" What has it on its head, Madam ? " 
A broad-brimmed hat." 

<* Round its neck ? " 

" A coloured handkerchief." 

"On its legs?" 

"Top boots." 

" In its hand ? " 

" A twisted crab-stick, with knots, like, 
in it." 

With Tarquin strides, and bent nearly 
double, like a master of the ceremonies with 
a cramp in the stomach, and with a face that 
reuderod the similitude still stronger, did 
Mr. Launcelot Transit evacuate the apart- 
ment, and crawling upstairs to his bed-room, 
locked himself in to enjoy the pleasure of his 
own society. 

It was necessary to reconnoitre this pest of 
human kind; and gingerly as an ostrich from 
its covert, did he protrude his head from the 
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window to 'watoh the proceedings of the* 
being below. Hie wretch was whistling a 
mlgar tune, and leaning on his stick with 
the commendable patience of an experienced 
adept. Nerer did that tnne strike on the 
tjmpannm of the lodger's ear with so gnting 
a harshness— nerer, sorely, was human crea- 
ture so positiTely ugly and barbarously hide- 
ous as the person at the lamp-post Yes ; it 
was Fang, for his face was for a moment 
derated, and his ill-assorted eyes were pro- 
jected on a voyage of discovery, in different 
directions over the exterior of the house. 
^Son of bailiff, I know thee now.*' Transit 
knew him of old^ It was Fang ; the most 
active of sheriff's officers. Once before had 
his shoulder blade been paralysed by the 
torpedo touch of the reptile's antenn»~once 
before had he been liberated from his grasp 
by paternal affection — once — ^but no more 
was such protection to be extended to him. 
Down upon the bed he sunk in an agony of 
doubt, amazement, and fear. 

But something must be done— a thought 
struck him, and he started from the bed. 
•* Yes, I will call on little Dicky Spmggs, 
and borrow the money of him— he'll lend it 
me in a moment I'm sure of it— a good 
little fellow that— I don't know a better fel- 
low breathing than Dicky Spragg»-~he cer- 
tainly is a kind creature. " But how to get 
out— -the case was desperate, and the idea of 
the practicability of escape darted through 
his brain. Dressing himself hastily, he de^ 
soended to the kitchen, and firom thence 
deviated into the area, and crawling up the 
steps, after the manner of quadrupeds, 
brought his eye to a level with tiie railings. 
Fang seemed fastened to the lamp-post, and 
was at this moment whistling the before- 
mentioned tune fot the seventy-third time. 
But he was looking in another direction. 

'* Soft Pity enten thitmgh an iron gate,** 

says Shakspeaie; but Fang was not soft 
pity, but hard cruelty ; and softly, very softly, 
did Launcelot Transit open the iron gate, 
and squeezing himself through, swiftly, very 
swiftly, with three unnatural bounds did he 
clear the street, and glancing round the cor- 
ner with a whisk to which lightning is mere 
laziness, was out of sight in a moment 

" Dicky, my boy," said he, with a miserable^ 
effort at gaiety, as he enterod the parlour 
where good little Dicky Spraggs was en- 
shrined in all the luxury of silk dressing- 
gown and velvet slippers; " I am come to 
borrow thirty pounds of you— an awkwanl 
triHe-^d it must be had." 



Then you have just come to {he wrong 
shop, my Launcelot," cried tiie eccentric- 
Dicky, with his accustomed irresistible 
humour, for the d^vil a tnoptishave I left," 
and he emptied the drawer of his writing 
desk upon the table, displaying an infinite 
number of broken wafers, rusty keys, and 
Havannah cigars—** you see how it is," and 
he gave a wink, and burst into what Laun- 
celot could not but think a particularly ill- 
timed laugh. 

" Well— but Spraggs," expostulated Tran- 
sit, " Dicky, my friend, you have surely other 
funds that you could lay your finger upon 
to oblige me." 

** Not a doit,** answered Spraggs, whose 
principal employment of money at all times 
was to spend— and not to lend ; and who had 
settled long ago, in his own mind, that Laun- 
celot was never to touch a farthing of his — 
'* I live at too great an expense to save 
money — ^now, these lodgings cost me three 
guineas a week." 

Indeed ! " said the other, not heeding him. 

'* Yes, and not much neither," resumed 
Spraggp> " considering what a respectable 
look-out in front we enjoy here. ' 

" A good look-out, certainly^" sighed 
Launcelot, walking to the window. Had the 
woe-begone Transit been shot through the 
brain with a ball of quicksilver^ he could not 
have sprung with a mora frantic leap from 
the window than he did at this instant. 

What's the matter," cried Spraggs, *'Are 
you ill, my dear fellow ? " 
• ^* Nothing, nothing," gasped the victim ; 

it will soon go off— a sudden giddiness-* 
St Viius's dance— I shall be better pre- 
sently." 

Yes, it was Fang— the indefatigable Fang, 
coiling round another lamp-post, and whist- 
ling another tune; and Transit's disturbed 
fancy depicted him in the act of climbing up 
the lamp-post, and stepping from its apex 
with outstretched hand into the pariour. 

'Ms the look-out equally agreeable from 
the back of these premises ? " mumbled the 
invalid, when he had in some small measure 
recovered. 

Equally so," cried Spraggs, with an air 
of consequence. *• We can see the Park- 
fine view of the gay folks on a Sunday- 
charming spot" 

" Well, if that's the case, ni bid you eood 
morning, tMcky," said his friend, a sudden 
bridge having been thrown over the chaos of 
his thoughts ; " you are sura you can't lend 
me the money?" looking over his shoulder 
as he departed. 
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«c No— 'pon honour— no,* but the door was 
shut with a cxashy and Spraggs spared any 
further apology. 

You can't get out that way, sir,— the 
street door is in fronts" said a servant maid « as 
a figure was seen scrambling o?er the back 
wall. 

" O yes, I can," bellowed Transit (for it 
was he), struggling and panting ; it's the 
nearest way into the park," and in a moment 
after, the soles of his feet were upturned to 
the sun with strange' rapidity, as he held his 
way over the green sward. 

" What's to be done now," said the dis- 
tracted debtor, as he sat himself down on the 
grass, and drew a long breath, while the deer 
came up and gazed with seeming astonish- 
ment at his forlorn appearance. '* Hang me 
if I don't do an impudent thing for once, and 
borrow the money of Miss Lavinia Lamprey 
—if I can. She loves me— that's certain, and 
must pay for the privilege. Ay, you may 
look, you locomotive venison," he added, with 
a satirical sneer, making a wTy &ce at the 
deer as they bounded away from him, and 
starting to his feet^'' but I'll get through 
this affair with triumph yet;" aud he bent 
his hurried steps to Pimlico, 

Miss Lavinia Lamprey was fortunately at 
home, but unhappily, with a caprice that 
characterises ladies of a certain age, was just 
now disposed to look with aspect malign 
upon her lover. 

" My dearest Lavinia, canH stop a moment 
—must be off— the strangest thing— I came 
out for the purpose of paying some money, 

and left it behind me a paltry sum of thirty 

pounds — could you — 

" Sir !" interrupted Miss Lavinia, opening 
her mouth like an absorbing fish, and her 
eyes elongating till they looked like notes of 
admiration. Sir! what do you mean? 
thirty pounds — " 

" My Lavinia! " cried the chap-fallen ap- 
plicant, am I then deceived in you ? can 
mercenary motives like these interfere with 
your love— but no matter," and he tossed 
himself about the sofa in a fantastic* manner. 

Miss Lavinia smiled like an animal of the 
polar regions — so frozen was that smile — and 
then pursed up her lips — (the only purse 
Launcelot was doomed to behold)— but she 
was spared recrimination by the entrance of 
the servant. 

Captain Trigger, Madam, is waiting 
below." 

•* Captain Trigger fluttered Miss Lavi- 
nia Lamprey, with a blush of pleasure. ** Fll 
wait upon him instantly ; for you, sir " 



turning to the disoonsplate T^anat, ^ let me* 
never see your face again ; I have discovered 
your designs, sir — ^the girl will show you the 
door," and as she stalked from the room, a 
groan rent the earthly tabernacle of the 
debtor. 

The heat of the room was oppresdve and 
intolerable— all nature seemed shorn of its 
beauty — Lavinia, false, cruel — a flirt — a 
coquette— a female curmudgeon— monstrousl 
The parrot swinging in its ring of wire, and 
prating its eternal well-learned leston, was 
impertinent— it was a cruel mockeiy. He 
attempted to thrust a paper of needles down 
its throat, but the bird, in its wisdom, 
seized his litde finger with his beak, and bit 
him till he yelled with torture. The whining 
and snarling of the spaniel was ofieuave and 
insulting. He was overtaken by a sudden 
frenzy. 

" Carlo, Carlo— come — oome, pretty Carlo !" 
The cur advanced with a snappish eagerness. 
A kick from the distracted insolvent sent it 
spinning into the variegated curled paper of 
the fire grate, and four strides down the 
staircase, and a leap into the street, and 
Transit left his Lavinia for ever I 

As he turned out of Buckingham Gate, who 
is it that confronts, and, with extended hand, 
would fain lay hold upon him ? It is Fang, 
the ubiquitous, the ever-present Fang. It 
was instinct in convulsions, not premedita- 
tion, that prompted him to direct a blow at 
the stomach of the Bailiff; it was the same 
impulse that urged him to ply his legs to- 
wsrds Spring Giudens, and to leave the dis* 
comfited Fang rolling over and over in the 
stones intended for the new palace. 

And now I feel it's all up with me," said 
Transit mournfully, as he gazed down the 
long vista of the Strand, " I cannot struggle 
against my fate. I have no other resource, — 
yes — one ; I'll go down to my uncle, and get 
the money out of him in anticipation of my 
next remittance from my father ; he's a very 
respectable good sort of man, that uncle of 
mine ; he certainly has been a good friend to 
me :" and uttering these fond sayings, where- 
with sanguine but despairing men are prone 
to propitiate fortune and their friends before-* 
hand, he found himself at his uncle's door. 

My dear uncle," said Transit, as he was 
ushered into the room where 
*'An elderly gentleman lat 
On the top of whose head was a wig^' 

^ I am come upon one of the most important 
affairs in life. I want money— thirty pounds 
— to be paid out of my half yearly remittance 
payable next month." 
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Then thus outspake the eldeily gentleman, 
hk mouth being raised like a portcullis, and 
descending upon the neck of every sentence, 
like a guillotine. 

** Important affairs are of two qualities or 
descriptions, real or imaginary. Now, if your 
business be of the latter, that is to say, of an 
imaginazy description of importance, I can 
hare no hesitation in declining to do what 
you request; if, on the other hand, it be of 
a real weight, consequence, or necessity; 
then, — may 1 hope it is no imprudence of 
youth; no getting into debt; no arrest, or 
other inconvenient let, hindrance, or molea- 
tation.^ **Lord bless my soul ! no^ sir," cried 
Transit oveijoyed, for he saw hb deliverance 
at hand, *'how could you 8uiq>ect such a 
thing? The fact is,— but I don't like to 
mention these matters— a friendr— a poor cu- 
rate — eight children — starvation — ^med^eyed 
charity — pleasures of benevolence — ^virtue its 
own reward— divide last farthing;" and as 
the speaker dropped these fragmentary sen- 
tences, two tears of genuine emotion rolled 
half way down his cheeks, which the joy of 
obtaining the money instantly drew up again 
into his eyes. 

^ Well, boy, well,'* whimpered the uncle, 
quelling a rebellious rising of sympathy in 
his throat, these sentiments do you much 
honour; but beware, impostors are by far too 
common. Well, we must let you have the 
money ;" and be began to write out a cheque 
for the amount. 

Tranrit fixed a gaze upon each successive 
word that was written, as though he would 
draw the very ink out of the paper, but at 
that moment, a servant entered the room* 



^ A gentleman in the back parlour wishes 
to speak to you, sir. 

^ Let him wait,** cried Transit, in an agony 
of impatience. 

**This is indecent haste,*^ said the imcle in 
a tone of rebuke, and I could fain chide 
yon, and read to yon a lesson of good breed- 
ing, or manners. What kind of gentleman, 
girl?" 

A person in top boots, sir." 

Transit started ; ^ but no, it could not be. 
Strange coincidence!", and he smiled faintiy. 

What is the gentleman's name, child ? " 
added the uncle. 

"Mr.Fan— " 

'*Mr. Fang!" shrieked the nephew, as, 
seized with panic, he darted from the pre- 
mises. 

' *'Mr. Fanoourt, sir, come about the as- 
sessed taxes, he says." But Transit was 
gone. Ensconced, in the Bedford coffee 
house, he was brooding over his perplex- 
ities. 

" Let me see, this is what 111 do," said he^ 
at lengtli, drinking off the last glass of a ]iint 
of Madeira, I've fairly escaped the rascal 
for to-day ; 111 go to my lodgings, pack up 
a few things, start out of town till term ends, 
and — 

Come with me, if you please,* said a short 
man in top boots, belcher handkerchief, and 
with a knotted stick in his hand. It was 
Fang, the inevitable Fang! 

^ I am yours!" groaned the debtor, as they 
entered a hackney coach and drove off over 
one of the bridges! 

Omega* 
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With a tear on his cheek he came down to the dell, 

At the toll of the curfew, to bid me farewell : 

As he paced the dark heath, his low, measureless tread 

Seemed a sound from the voiceless abodes of the dead. 

He came with a smile on his colourless lip, 

But his eye like the greyhound's just loosed from the slip ; 

As he press'd my warm hand, his was trembling and chill, 

When grief fell on my heart, like a mist on the hill. 

He went to the batde, but came not agun ; 
7 look'd for and sighM for his presence in vain : 
With his front to the foe, to his death-bed he past, 
Like a flower in the sunshine cut down by the blast 
He fell in his prime — as his blood stained the sod. 
His q>irit flew up to the throne of its God ; 
While I in this valley of tears must remain. 
With a fire in my heart, and a fire in my braiu." 
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The etymology of the name of Arandel is 
inTolved in obscurity, and has, consequently, 
given rise to much conjecture. In default 
,of any probable or satisfactory ei^plauation, 
fable has been resorted to, and romance con- 
veniently steps in just when philology had 
begun to despair. 

The giant Ascapart, it seems, the hero of 
many ancient romances, is supposed to have 
been the keeper of a castle at this place, and 
was slain by the celebrated Bevis of Hampton, 
who, having a favourite horse, remarkable for 
its swiftness, called it []irondeUe,''a8wallow, 
since corrupted into Arundel, and bestowed 
the same name upon the demesne. The arms 
of the town are, to this day, a swallow, al* 
though the origin of the bearing is not known. 

The first time the name is met with, is in 
king Alfred's will, in which he bestows it 
.upon A(helin,his brother's son. 

Arundel Castle has been famed for its 
strength from the earliest periods. Under the 
Saxon government, it belonged to the crown, 
.and was at that time an important fortress. 
Shortly after the Norman conquest it was re- 
paired by Roger de Montgomery, upon whom 
it had been bestowed by the conqueror, who 
created him at the same time. Earl of Arun- 
del and Shrewsbury. From the former, 
however, he took his title, though his real 
title was that of Earl of Sussex and Chip- 
chester. 

The manor is inseparably annexed to the 
castle, as also is the honour of earl, so that 
whoever possesses the castle thereby becomes 
an earl without any other creation. 

The third and last Eari of Arundel of the 
Montgomery family having being outlawed 
by Henry L, the castle was besieged and cap- 
tured by the king in person, who transferred 
it to Adelyn, daughter of 'Godfrey, surnamed 
Longbeard, Duke of Lonaine and Brabant, 
bis second wife, for a dower. 

dueen Adelyn married, after the king's 
death, William Dalbini, who had taken part 
with Maud, the Empress Lady of the Eng- 
lish, against Stephen, and was by her created 
Eari of Arundel. The Empress Maud land- 
ed at Arundel with a retinue of 140 persons, 
and was received at the castle by aueen 
Adelyn with great hospitality; but being 
menaced by the approach of a formidable 
army, was compelled to make terms with 
Stephen. 

In 1397, Arundel Castle was the place of 



rendezvous of the Earls of Arundel, Derby, 
Marshal, and Warwick, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Abbot of St. Alban*s,and the 
Prior of Westminster, who, with the Duke of 
Gloucester, met, to conspire against Richard 
I n ., whom, with the Dukes of Lancaster and 
York, they purposed to seize and commit to 
prison . The Earl Marshal, Deputy of Calais, 
however, son-in-law to the Earl of Arundel, 
discovered the plot to the king. 

This castle was twice besieged during the 
civil wars in the time of Charles J. The 
Lord Hopton having seized it with the king's 
forces, it was speedily re-taken by Sir William 
Waller, a general of the parliamentary army. 
At this siege, the learned Chillingworth was 
taken prisoner, who, by his skill as an engi- 
neer, bad rendered himself of much service 
during the period of the investment 

Since that epoch, the Castle of Arundel 
has not been looked upon as a fortress. 
During the civil wars, it was conomitted to all 
the barbarities of military execution — ^its fur- 
niture ransacked — its walls demolished, and 
its south-front, comprehending the magnifi* 
cent state-room of the Rtzalans, entirely de- 
stroyed. From that period, till the repairs by 
the late Duke of Norfolk, nothing remained 
of this noble structure, but a few lofty apart- 
ments, a gallery, and a spacious kitchen. 

Arundel Castle is delightfully situated 
amongst a variety of woods and charming 
hills, and commands a prospect of the sea, 
and of fertile meadows, pleasantly watered 
and divided by the windings of a navigable 
river— the Avon, which, in addition to the 
other recommendations, is supplied with ex- 
cellent mullet. 

This castle has been in the successive pos- 
sessions of four families, the Montgomeries, 
Earls of Arundel, the Dalbinis, Earls of Sus- 
sex, Arundel and Chichester, the Fitzalans 
of Clun, Earls of Arundel, and the Howards, 
Dukes of Norfolk, Earls of Arundel, &c. 
These families, but most especially the last, 
have conferred too much splendour on the 
page of history, to be passed over altogether 
in silence. 

Roger de Montgomery, the founder of that 
house, was a bold adventurer whose enter- 
prising genius was best suited to the martial 
spirit of William the Conqueror. Upon his 
skill and experience chiefly depended W'il- 
liam*s hope of obtaining the English throne ; 
he led the van of tlie Norman army at the 
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batUe of Hastings, and, as he commanded on 
that day, by the title of Marshal, he is ao- 
oounted the first Marshal of England. 

On the death of William, he joined, with 
other noblemen, the party of the unfortunate 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, and destroyed 
Cambridge with fire and sword, to be re?enged 
of William Ruins, who, howerer, found means 
by smooth professions, to captiyate and win 
him over to his side. The possessions of this 
great earl were vast and extensiTe, yiz : in 
Wilts, three lordships ; in Surrey, four ; in 
Hants, nine; in Middlesex, eight; in Cam- 
bridgeshire, eleven; in Herefordshire, one; 
in Gloucester, one; in Worcestershire, two; 
in Warwicltshire, eleven; in Stafibrdshire, 
thirty; in Sussex, seventy-seven ; besides the 
County of Salop, and the City of Shrewsbury, 
the City of Chichester, and the Castle of 
Arundel. 

Philip, fourth son of Roger, settled in Scot- 
land, and hence the family of Montgomery, 
Earls of Eglington. Sir Robert Montgomery, 
a descendant of Philip de Montgomery, took 
prisoner, with his own hands, at the battle of 
Otterboume, the great Harry Percy, named 
Hotspur, and compelled him, for a ransom, to 
build the Castle of Panmuir, in the lordship 
of Eaglesham. 

William de Albini, called William with 
the Strong Hand, was the son of a follower of 
William the Norman, who bestowed upon him 
lands in Norfolk and other places. This his 
son and heir was reported to have been one 
of the handsomest men in England, or even 
in Europe. He is said to have been an ex- 
perienced soldier and a practised politician, 
devout without ostentation, and a strong pro- 
tector of the clergy and the church. 

The Queen of France being at that time 
a widow, and possessed of beauty, proclaimed 
a tournament throughout her dominions, 
whereupon, it is related, William de Albini, 
gallantly accoutred, came to Pkiris, with 
many brave attendants; he eclipsed aU his 
competitors in this tournament, vanquishing 
many, and mortally wounding one with his 
lance. The Queen, admiring his valour, 
invited him to a gorgeous banquet, and 
having lavished upon him many pearls of 
great value, ofiered him her hand. He de- 
clined with honour this great match, on the 
ground of a previous engagement, having 
plighted his troth to Adeliza, Queen Dow- 
ager of England, a princess who had all the 
accomplishments of her rival without her 
faults. Thus, an alliance with this warrior 
was courted by two Queens, relicts of the 
most powerful sovereigns in Christendom. 
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He was mediator of the peace between 
King Stephen and Henry Duke of Nor- 
mandy, afterwards Henry II., under whom 
he was one of the chief commanders. This 
Earl of Arundel was a man of very extensive 
and elevated genius, fruitful in projects upon 
great emergencies. This last quality is, how- 
ever, exemplified too strongly when it is 
gravely related that being shut up in a 
lion's den by the Queen of France whom he 
refused to marry, he thrust his hand forci- 
bly into the lion's mouth, and pulled out its 
tongue by the roots. The uncle of this Earl 
of Arundel received from Henry I., the for- 
feited estates of Roger de Mowbray, whose 
name his son afterwards took, and became 
the progenitor of that powerful family from 
whom the Mowbrays, Earls of Nottingham 
and Dukes of Norfolk, were descended. 
Hugh de Albini was the last of this great 
family, which had flourished with unceas- 
ing and progressive splendour, since the 
conquest Having died without issue, John 
Fitzalan, his sister's husband, succeeded 
him in the Earldom of Arundel and the 
possession of Arundel Castle. The Earl- 
doms of Sussex and Chichester roverted to 
the Crown. 

The family of the Fitzalans of Clun was 
of great renown at the time of the conquest, 
possessing considerable manors in Shropshire. 
Henry Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, was the 
last heir male of this illustrious family which 
flourished in this honour more than three 
hundred and fifty years. There were no 
less than thirteen Earls of Arundel succes- 
sively of the Fitzalans, most of them men 
of great fame and extended renown. Philip 
Howard, guardian to Earl Henry, by Mary, 
his daughter, succeeded him about 1579, in 
which family the title and lordship continue 
to this day. 

The family of the Howards, though there 
is a strong popular belief to the contrary, 
founded in error, and confirmed by the well- 
known couplet of Pope, is by no means so 
ancient as some of less note, still existing in 
this kingdom. There is nothing certainly 
known of this family before the reign of 
Edward I., when we find William Howard, 
a learned judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas. — And yet, to borrow the elegant lan- 
guage of a contemporary writer, — "There is a 
fascination in a name associated with our ear- 
ly imbibed ideas of the splendour of past ages, 
in spite of all that has been said to the con- 
trary. In point of mere antiquity, there are 
seveml nobles which far exceed the Howards; 
but what other family pervades all our na. 
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tional annals with such frequent mention, 
and often inTolved in circumstances of such 
intense and brilliant interest? As heroesi 
poetSi politicians, courders, patrons of litera- 
ture, state victims to tyranny and revenge, 
and feudal chiefs, they have been constantly 
before us for four centurie& In the dawn of 
life they have exhibited every variety of cha- 
racter, good and bad ; and the tale of their 
crimes as well as of their virtues is full of 
instruction, and anxious sympathy, or indig- 
nant censure. No stoiy of romance, or tragic 
drama, can exhibit more incidents to en- 
chain attention, or move the heart, than 
would a comprehensive account of this 
house written with eloquence and pathos. 
It may be observed, that the opinions once 
taken up by the public of a family's preten- 
sbns in blood, whether for good or for ill, 
can no more be effaced by the critical offid- 
ousness of antiquarian doubts or protests, 
than it can be impressed with the same zeal 
in opposition to their prejudices It is gene- 
rally, indeed, nearer the truth than these 
censorious gentry struggle to have it thought 
to be." 

Passing over the immediate descendants 
of William Howard, the first of this family, 
we learn, that Sir Robert Howard was mar^ 
ried to the eldest daughter of Thomas de 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, by Elizabeth his 
wife, daughter and co-heir of Richard Fitz- 
alan. Earl of Arundel. Thus, by this mar- 
riage, the inheritance of these gr^ families 
became at length vested in that of Howard. 

And here it would be at best but a sorry 
Impertinence, in such smaU limits as are 
necessarily granted to us, to attempt to give 
to our readers even the most feeble out- 



line of the achievemenU of this illustrious 
and almost princely family. Upon looking 
closely at its raried and crowded annals, 
and when we turn with historical interest to 
its splendour, under the Tudors and Plan- 
tagenets— we shall find a conviction forced 
upon us, that all greatness is purchased too 
dear that is bought, as it has been by the Nor- 
folk family, sometimes with loss of title and 
fortune — sometimes with loss of honour, and 
too often, with loss of Ufe. Indeed, the most 
unfortunate of this family have be^ the most 
remarkable for power and abilities, and have 
paid the penalty of proscription, imprisonment 
or violent death for the height they had at- 
tained, or the glorious actions in which they 
were engaged. How many of our great and 
ancient families can tell a similar and as 
sorrowful a narrative of sufferings! The 
history of the Seymours, tlie Dudleys, and 
the Greys, the Percys and the Courtenays, is 
hardly less full of affecting incidents. If 
those in a humbler station wanted a lesson 
of content, it might be furnished in this short 
abstract from the history of greatness. The 
tragical death of the heroic, the elegant, the 
accomplished Earl of Surrey : the cruel fale 
of his son, the Duke of Norfolk, who lost his 
head on the scaffold, for the cause of (Xueen 
Mary ; his son Philip, Ead of Arundel, con- 
demned capitally upon frivolous charges, and, 
although not executed, kept prisoner in the 
Tower, till his death. This emphatic abstract 
might teach the most dissatisfied with his 
fortune, that not **all the blood of all the 
Howards,'* shed so prodigally as it has been, 
can give a ruddier tinge to happiness, or 
moisten into more prolific beau^ the blossoms 
of contentment 
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BY TH£ AUTHOR OF THE ISLAND BRIDE.^ 

The lamp faintly ^^leamed from the chamber of sorrow, 

Where lay the sirens hope in his infSuicy's prime : 
On that eye ne'er shall fall the sweet light of a morrow, 

'Till that which shall close the dominion of time. 
The young heir is gone ! can nobility brighten 
The gloom of the grave, or can dignities lighten 
The burden of sorrow ? No ! such cannot frighten 
Stem death from his prey— the sad birth-right of crime. 

Behold where the tyrant has done his fell duty — 
A scion lopp'd off from the pride of the wood ! 
There lies prostrate the stem, in the prime of its beauty. 

Where lately the sapling so gracefully stood. 
Nay, weep not, fond mother, you vainly deplore him, 
Vain your tears, your repinings— they cannot restore him— 
Erom thy bosom the hand of death ruthlessly tore him, 
To bear to the land of the wise and the good. 
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BY TffE HON. MRS. NORTON. 



Dark aie the woods of Amesoy^ 
Yet dark with shadow, not with gloom ; 
There safely broods the ring-dove coy, 
There unseen flow'rets wildly hloom ; 
And, aU throughout the summer noon. 
The echoes with sweet bird-notes ring ; 
And when uprises the white moon 
The nightingjeJe begins to sing. 
It is a scene for vows of loTe— 
For indolent and happy rest — 
For studious steps that love to rove — 
And Meditation's placid breast : 
And in that wood there is a fount 
Whose murmuring voice doth never cease. 
As up the bubbling waters mount. 
To tell of Nature's quiet peace. 
You cannot see the clear bright sky, 
So thick the branches overhead ; 
Nor feel the sunbeam from on high, 
That slants across the path we tread. 
Yea, aU so thickly grow the trees, 
Which form that green transparent screen, 
That scarce the faint and lagging breeze 
Can wave the leaves it creeps between ; 
Or send the fountain's showery spray 
A little from its downward way. 

There, in the dark wood's green recess, 
Pres^g the moss-encumbefd ground. 
Two forms of perfect loveliness, 
A lone sweet resting-place had found. 
One was a child— a rosy thing. 
Joyous and restless all the day, 
Pleas'd with an insect's purple wing, 
Or with a broken flower made gay : 
And now his small and shining head 
Was lying on a lady's knee, 
So young and bright, you would have said, 
His sister only she could be ; 
For childhood's tints were on her cheek. 
And childhood's softness on her brow. 
And droopingly and darkly meek. 
The lashes fringed their lids of snow : 
And the light form that there reclined, 
With delicately rounded limbs, 
(Coming in glimpses on the mind^ 
As sunshine lights or shadow dims), 
Had but the fulness of a flower 
When seen at eve the gazer knows, 
That long before the morning hour. 
The bud wiU be a rose. 
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So innocent — ^so fair she seemed. 

As with that fairy child she played, 

That those who looked might well have deem'd 

The spot some old Arcadian shade, 

And the sweet pair beneath that tiee. 

Innocence guarding Infancy. 

But many a sea will waie in storms 

That slept in peace the night before — 

And waves will brave the rock's proud forms 

That crept to kiss the silent shore. 

Lo ! the meek eyes — the downcast eyes — 

In glorious light to yours are lifted, 

And as the white lids flashing rise. 

Betray a heart with passion gifted : — 

Childhood !-Hih ! no*-'tis vxnnarCi soul 

That beams and brightens through the whole ! 

They droop— but gone is now the charm. 

Which made us think her pure as snow ; 

As sunset leaves the twilight warm 

With traces of his recent glow, 

So that one wild and passionate gaze 

Hath given a summer to her days, 

And cast a shadow on her brow 

Which seemed impossible till now. 

And as she bends that child above. 

We watch her crimson lips the while, 

And feel that only moiherU love 

Could wreathe them with that mother's smile. 

Yes, she had sinned ; and he who played 
Beside her in the greenwood's shade. 
Was but the child of guUt and shame, 
Without a home — without a name. 
And like that mother of the east 
Who laid her cradled child to sleep 
Upon the water's changeful breast. 
And stood aside to watch and weep, 
Nor feared its dark and stormy waves. 
So much as men who murdered shives. 
So the had hid her bright-haired boy 
In the dark woods of Amesoy ; 
(Lest on his head her brother's ire 
Should wreak the doom they owed his sire ;) 
And gave him but a watchdog mute 
His steps to guard — ^his looks to scan ; 
Nor deemed the instinct of the brute 
So cruel as the heart of man ; — 
And day by day she sought the wood, 
And whistled to the fai^ul hound, 
And safely through the solitude. 
Guided by him, her footsteps wound, 
Nor to another step he stirs. 
Nor answers other voice than hers. 

Yes, she had sinned ! — How many sin, 
Who innocent of heart remain, 
Compared with some who feel within 
No conscious guilt— no wringing pain : 
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Nor heed that bhickening of the heart — 
That vriibering up of life's pure springs, 
Which leaves no sting — no sudden smart, 
But slow the gradual mm brings 9 
Till lost to truth and ▼irtne's sway. 
We blindly blunder on our way ; 
And feel no more the generous woe, 
Reproachful, through our bosoms thrill, 
But tax our memory to know 
The lost extremes 'twixt good and ill. 



Her's was not guilt to hardness wrought— 

Her shadowy brow was fair and meek. 

And fleeting blushes, quick as thought. 

Chased one another o'er her cheek: — 

Nor, like the Tolcan*s lava tides, 

Which keep their power of withering death. 

While, greenly fresh, its springing sides 

Hide ^e hot heart which bums beneath : 

Weie the deep sonows of her breast 

Ck>ncea]ed beneath a hollow snule. 

Which tells a tale of wild unrest. 

Yet cheats the stranger's eye the while. 

No ! gentle was she as the reed 

That sways beneath each passing wind, 

And though she knew the doom decreed 

For erring and polluted mind. 

Still, even as though she felt her soul 

Were not all blackened by that sin, 

And that the Ood, whose thunders roll, 

Would mark the penitence within : 

She knelt and pmyed, as never guilt 

Prayed when remorse hath brought despair; 

But bowed her weeping head and knelt. 

Believing Mercy heard her prayer ! 

And though her bruised heart, sore and pained. 

Of sorrow's cup had learnt to quaff. 

Enough of gladness yet remained 

To echo back her in&nt^s laugh. 



That infant^Heaven shield them now ! 
What rushing steps are in the glade ? 
What hand impatient breaks yon bough ? 
What voices shout beneath the shade ? 
The slight acacia bends aside 
Its trembling boughs and wavering form. 
The larch o'erthrown, leaves passage wide— 
And yet in Heaven there is no storm. 
But on the old oak's ruddy bark. 
Where the broad sunset glowed till then. 
Come fleeting shadows swift and dark. 
And trace the forms of hurrying men. 
Those men ! — What ails the lady now, 
That thus she clasps her snowy hands. 
While terror damps her marble brow, 
And the arched nostril wide expands ? 
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Pantingly die air she drinksi 

And her light fonn ttemUing diniikB 

Clofie behind the old oak tree, 

As she fain would viewless be ; 

And round she sends her startled eye, 

With a wild bewildered air; 

A glance as sudden, swift, and shy. 

As wild bird's wing that glanoeth by, 

Which cleayes the circle of the sky, 

Ere we can say Look there f 

Oh, spare him ! spare him ! brother dear. 
He hath not sinned 'gainst heaven or thee ; 
He owns no guilt— he feds no fear — 
But in his young heart's purity, 
(Unused to aught but lovers careaes— 
The tone that soothes— the lip that pressefr^) 
Shrinks not within thine inm hold. 
But deems thy grasp a rough embrace, 
And heedless of thy dagger cold 
Smiles, cruel biother, in thy &ce! 
Oh, gaze upon him, haish and stem! 
His dimpled ched[— his shining hair— 
And something of the softness learn, 
Which tames the lion in his lair ! 
Tis thine own blood thy hand must spiD, 
To make that breast thy poniard's sheath; 
Us thine own life that diou most kill. 
To stop that unoffending breath : 
Oh, let him live— and nevermore 
Shall I or mine thy sight offisnd— 
Oh, let him live— end Heaven's best stoie 
Of blessings shall the deed attend. 
Or, if a victim must be slain, 
Brother, sweet brother, let tne die; 
And thou unclasp my boy again, 
In pity to his infimcy : 
I, who have wildly sued for him 
Can, all unmurmuring, bear my fate. 
And while mine eyes grow faint and dim. 
Will turn from death's eternal gate 
Without a sigh— without a g^roan— 
To bless thee for the mercy shown. 
And when the one who sinned is gone. 
Thy buried love for me shall wake. 
And when my boy thou looFst upon, 
Thoult love him for his mother s sake ; 
And then, pcichanoe, lus biow thoult kiss, 
And murmuring forth a sigh for me. 
Say, ' Just her doom who died— but <At»- 
This pledge preserves her memoiy ! ' * 

Heaxd'st thou that shriek prdonged and wild ? 
It woke the echoes slumbering round— 
And the dying moan of a little child 
Was mingled in its maddening sound ! 
Pale mother, hush ! thy wail give o'er— 
Life's spark extinguished, glows no more ! 
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And where was lie without a name. 

Who bowed that £Bur young head with ahame. 

And yet whose cold and coward heart 

Refused to do a fathei^s pari? 

Where was he when the strong arms rose 

And brothers tamed to deadliest foes ; 

And cool boughs waved and blue skies smiled 

Upon the murder of his child ? 

Far away the salt sea over, 

Sails that false and faithless lovep— 

Calmly smiles and calmly sleeps. 

While she deserted sits and weeps^ 

Calmly views the sunset ray, 

That lines with light the glittering wave; 

Nor deems that sunbeam £ur away. 

Shines full upon his in&nt's grave. 

Oh! man, how different is thy heart, 

From her's, the partner of thy lot ; 

Who in thy feelings hath no part. 

When love's wild charm is once forgot 

What, th' awakening spell shall be. 

Thy heart to melt, thy soul to wann. 

Or who shall dare i^ipeal to thee 

To whom old days" convey no charm ? 

When Adam turned from Eden's gate, 

His soul in sullen musings slept— 

He brooded o'er his future fate. 

While Eve— poor Eve— looked back and wept 

So man, even while his eager arms 

Support some trembling fair one's charms, 

Looks forward to vague days beyond, 

When other eyes shall beam as fond. 

And other lips his own shall press. 

And meet his smile with mute caress : — 

And still as o'er life's path he goes 

Plucks first the lily — then the rose. 

And half forgets that e'er his heart 

Owned for another sigh or smart ; 

Or deems while bound in passion's thrall 

The last, the dearest loved of all-- 

But woman, even while she bows 

Her veiled head to altar vows ; 

Along life's slow and devious track. 

For ever gazes fondly back. 

And woman, even while her eye 

Is turned to give its meek reply 

To murmured words of praise, 

Deep in her heart remembers, still 

The tones that made her bosom thrill. 

In unforgotten days. 

Yea, even when on her lover's breast, 

She sinks, and leaves her hand to rest 

Within his clasping hold, 

The sigh she gives is not so much 

To prove the empire of that touch. 

As for those days of old ; 

For long remembered hours, when first 

Love on her dawning senses burst-— 
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For all the wild impanioned trath 
That hlest the ▼iaons of her yoath ! 

And she, the lady of my ky, 
Through many a long and weaiy day, 
Had watched for him now far away. 
For he to her was all in all, 
Her soul's first thought— her being^s thrall — 
A light without which earth was dim,— 
(And well her Iotc that young heart proved,) 
But she alas had been to him. 
One of the many bright things loved ! 

They flung her child in the fountain's wave- 
No ripple woke the bubbling breath. 
The mother stretched no hand to save, 
She knew thy power— relentless Death! 
But with a wild and mournful stare, 
She watched the bright hair^s floating gleam, 
Which 'mid the willow branches there. 
Waved to and fro upon the stream. 
And once she faintly spoke his name, 
And on her heart her white hand prest. 
As though the lost word when it came. 
Brought pain within her swelling breast 

Those brothers three, they turned away, 
With hearts of steel and brows of gloom ; 
Nor lifted up their swords to slay 
Her who bewailed that infant's doom. 
But mothen feel she could not live, 
Tho' spared, to know that never more 
The echoes to her ear should give 
The sOvery tones so loved of yore ; 
Those lisping tones whose meaning none 
Could hear and understand, save one ! 

Oh ! darkly silent now that wood. 

Where ring-doves made a pleasant moan, 

And through its haunted solitude 

The peasant will not roam alone ; — 

For ever, by that fountain's side, 

'TIS said a weeping lady stands, 

A shaggy hound her only guide. 

She wanders on and wrings her hands ; 

And gazes from the snow white spray. 

To the blue waters underneath. 

Then turns her from the sight away 

With wandering eye and gasping breath:— 

Tis she — ^who hid her murdered boy. 

In the dark wood of Amesoy ! 
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A YEAR OF HONEY-MOONS. 

BY LEIGH HUNT, ESQ. 



July is a dumb, dreamiog, hot, lazy, 
liixaikras, delightfVil month, for those who can 
do as they please, and who are pleased with 
what they do. The birds are silent; we have 
no more cuckoo, no more nightingale ; nature 
is basking in repose ; the cattle stand in the 
water ; shade is loved, and rest after dinner. 
We understand, in July, what the Spaniard 
means by his net te. A book and a sofa in 
the afternoon, near a tree-shaded window, 
with a prospect of another room, seen through 
folding doors, in which the hot sun comes 
peeping between Venetian blinds, is pleasant 
to one*s supineness. The sensible Uiing is, 
to He on your back, gently pillowed 'twixt 
head and shoulders, the head resting on the 
end of the sofa, and so read — ^listening at 
intervals to the sound of the foliage, or to the 
passing visit of the bee. The thing, more 
sensible, is to have a companion who loves 
your book and yourself, and who reads with 
you, provided you can let her read. I must 
not come, however, to my afternoon before 
my morning; though July, being lazy, makes 
us think of it first July and August are 
afternoon and evening months; May and 
June are morning months; September and 
October are day months ; the rest are night 
months, for firesides, unless we except April, 
and that is as you can get it. You may 
experience all the seasons in it, and must 
catch the sunshine as you can, betwixt the 
dioweiB. 

July, however, though a lazy month, is 
not lazy from weakness. If nature reposes, 
it is the repose of affluent power and sovereign 
beauty. The gardens are in purple, and 
golden, and white splendour (with the lily) ; 
the trees in thickest exuberance ; the sky at 
its bluest ; the clouds full, snowy, and moun- 
tainous. The genial annies of the rain are 
collecting, against the time when the hot sun 
shall be too potent The grandest, and at 
the same time the liveliest of the wild flowers, 
the convolvulus, is lordiug it in the hedges. 
In the garden, the nasturtium seems a flower 
bom of fire. There is an exquisite flavour of 
something burning in its taste. The daugh- 
ter of Linnsras found out, that sparks are 
emitted from the nasturtium in warm even- 
ings. It was a piece of observation fit for the 
daughter of the great botanist, and has asso- 
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dated her memory with one of the most 
agreeable secrets of nature. Female discor 
veries ought to be in the region of the beau- 
tiful and the sprightly. No disparagement 
to Miss Martineau, who unites poetical and 
philosophical feeling to a degree hitherto dis- 
played by none of her sex ; and whose sphere 
of the useful, being founded on sympathy, 
contains in it all the elements of ei\joyment 
I mention this, because it has been strangely 
supposed of me, Charles Dalton, husband of 
Harriet D. (for I need not remind the reader 
that he is not to attend to that nam de 
guerre " of mine at the head of these articles) 
that I have thrown diven stones, yclept pan,- 
gnphs, at ihe head of my wife's namesake; 
which I should as soon think of doing as 
being angry with the summer sky. 

Do you like Harriet?" said a learned 
lord to me the other day, no less remarkable 
for the vivacity of his good-nature, than his 
wit He was speaking of Miss M., whom I 
have not the pleasure of knowing. The 
question startled me ; for besides the identity 
of the christian name, it is manifestly impofr- 
sible not to like Harriet" Harriet is all 
womankind. A female name, thus put in 
question, ad homtnem^ stands for the whole 
sex. I knew not which I liked better at the 
moment, the lady or the interrogator. 

Hazriet, by the way, is a veiy sprightly 
name. It is the female of Hany, and is 
identified in my inmgination with I know not 
what of the power of being.lively and saucy, 
without committing the sweetness of woman- 
hood. I have told my bride so a hundred 
times, and it is astonishing what a talent she 
has at coirolKnation. I believe if you were 
to put the same case to her twenty times 
an hour, she would meet you with twenty 
newillustiationsofit It is perfectly amazing 
to me, how these extremely gentle and quiet 
women, who present the same mild,unruffled, 
unaffected manners from morning to night, 
and who seem (as the phrase is) as if butter 
would not melt in their mouths," can open 
upon you a world of feeling and fancy inex- 
haustible, and which wotdd seem to have 
been secreted in a marvellous manner, from 
every body but yourself. But I shall get 
into a discussion. I suspected, however, 
from the fint time I saw her, that Harriet 
had a great deal of vivacity lurking under 
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that soft eye of heis. It is an eye that 
looks into you, not at you; or rather, which 
has an inward look in itself, so that if it looks 
at you at all, you take the depth from which 
it speculates, for a proportionate insight into 
the depth of your own feelings. And this 
insight she has when she chooses. Her rery 
glance conveys the strongest impression of 
the idea passing in her mind, accompanied 
by an equally strong recognition of what is 
passing in yours. It was thus that I knew 
she returned my love, before a word of it 
was said on either side. She had been 
remarking the day before to her aunt, in 
answer to a sort of apology which the latter 
had made for giving a more peremptory 
opinion than usual upon some doubtful mat- 
ter in which her niece was concerned, that 
she knew nothing more desirable than to be 
delivered from a painful state of hesitatiou 
by a kind friend, and that she always desired 
it " in proportion as she loved." " I wish 
she woidd desire it of me," thought I ; this 
would be true female love, looking for the 
help of man." Next day an application for 
charity was made to her, which she wished to 
accede to, but was not quite sure of her right. 
Her aunt and I were both present, but she 
instinctively looked first at me, with the dear 
question in her eyes, and then blushed like 
scarlet, and turned to the old lady. Conob- 
hi aUoTy (to make a grand quotation from an 
exquisite sonnet of Petrarch), 

*< Conobbl mllor at come In PwwUao 
Vede I*an raltro. 

" I knew her then, uspiriti in PMsdiM 

See one another." 

We sometimes got up early of a morning 
in July, going to bed proportionately soon at 
night, and laughing to think how some of our 
fashionable acquaintances would suppose 
they had the laugh on their side, for our rea- 
sonable and happy life. Sometimes we took 
the carriage, and leaving it with the servants, 
walked into some thick lane of trees, or little 
wood, seeing what flowers were left us, and 
listening to the silence, which was swept at 
intervals by the gentle morning wind. We 
then returned to breakfast, went to our tasks, 
met at an early dinner, had the dessert laid 
in another room, and retiring there, passed a 
delicious afternoon. Harriet was now in that 
condition, which the eye of every gallant 
man respects, and the soul of love encircles 
with its tenderest protection* I have a theory, 
no, not a theory, it is a conviction, founded 
upon all that I ever read, thought, or saw 
upon the subject, that the character of the 
human offspring is modified at a period much 



earlier than the eariiest of its o^rveis are 
apt to suppose, and that it is delightful to 
see the future mother passing her time in 
security, and with a double portion, if pos- 
sible, of sense and cheerfulness. A suspicion, 
partly to this effect, has, in fact, always 
existed, but not often to veiy sensible pur- 
pose. An expectation of gbod sense frt>m 
the lady has been raised at the precise timtf 
that she most needs it^ and ladies, not very, 
sensible in general, have availed themselves 
of the privilege to be more than usually 
absurd. Hence, because the frames of chil- 
dren are affected by sudden impressions on 
the part of the mother (a fact not to be 
doubted) have risen all sorts of fantastic 
wants and pretences, with their pleasing^ 
accompaniments of hysterics, faintings, rages,- 
remonstrances, and additions to tradesmen's 
bills; and hence (for the minds of children 
are affected as well as their bodies, though 
the apparently obvious deduction is never 
thought of) the children come into the worid 
squalling and to squall, and the foolish 
parents who helped to make them what they 
are, hasten to make them worse by scolding 
or indulgence, till they wonder what perverse 
brats they have engendered. 

Fortunately for me, and for the little crea- 
ture that has just been crowing at me with a 
voice of sugar, and a face full of dimples, 
Harriet understood the philosophy of this 
matter at a glance; and estimating the perils 
of her condition at their proper amount, and 
no more, and feeling herself joyfully secure 
from them as far as her own temper and mine 
were concerned, her goodness and taste were 
never more evinced than at this period. 
Never did I know her more delightful. She 
volunteered no dangers, nor imagined any* 
where there was no ground for them. She 
renounced horseback, and was cautious 
enough not to walk the street without a veil, 
or with eyes unprepared, lest she should 
encounter any of those frightfuUy pitiable 
objects, which luckily are not so common in 
England as in some other parts of Europe. 
For the rest, she was as gay as a lark, «nd 
tender as gratitude ; had no fiEuscies, because 
she had no wilfulness or folly ; and walked 
(to the last) in the garden, as if she had been 
an Amazon. Yes : one fancy she had, but 
she was doubtful whether she should indulge 
it, purely because it was a fancy. She bad 
read accounts of the supposed origin of the 
beauty of the ancient Gredcs, and of imagina- 
tions affected by paintings and sculpture; and 
she asked me, whether I should think the wish 
whimsical, or whether she ought to wish me, 
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to hasten the poichase of a couple of statues 
I had talked of— the celestial Venus and the 
ApoUo of the Vatican. I said I rejoiced in 
seising the opportunity to get them, for that 
I had delayed it for no other reason than 
because we had been ruralising so much of 
late that I had almost forgotten the town. 
They were procured thenextday,and installed 
in the two fiirthest comers of our principal 
8itting*room, where they looked beauty and 
tranquillity at us, from mom till nighty and 
disposed my charmer's mind to repose on her 
id«dism made Tisible. She said she had no 
fear of unpleasant thoughts, but was willing 
to render pleasant ones more than usually 
distinct to her imagination. And these 
beautiful stmngerR," said I, smiling, " will 
not displace me in your thoughts ? " Dis» 



place you ! cried she, rising from the chair 
in which she was sitting near me, as I 
reclined on the sofin, and coming towards 
me with an air of gay revenge; then added, 
in a lower tone, and with exquisite tender- 
ness, and gently presang herself against my 
heart, " How eauid they?" 

But I ought to have an audience made on 
purpose, and safe from the chance of unwor- 
thy listeners, before I could indulge my pride 
with recording more of these speeches. To 
others I leave it to imagine the evenings we 
passed; — how quiet, how kind, how consum- 
mate,— how attentive without exaction — ^how 
reposing on certainty— how full of past, pre- 
sent, and future— making my July as well as 
my January a trae honeymoon, if ever there 
was sweetness in trath uid love. 
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Ws had arrived at Monte Video, and were 
pleased with the compactness and cheerful- 
ness of that little city; the style of its open 
champaign country is altogether different 
from that of the magnificent beauty which 
encircles Rio de Janeiro, but its mral sim- 
plicity formed to us perhaps an agreeable 
change. I speak strictly on the scenery, for 
war has always been busy with Monte Video, 
and its desolating traces were too marked and 
visible. The rained or burnt farm houses and 
villages; the fertile and beautiful estates of 
the principal landholders, overran with the 
luxuriance of their neglected vegetation ; the 
scanty population, listless poverty, and un- 
natund quiet, all bore ample and melancholy 
testimony to the frequent presence of this 
scourge of our race. 

We could not at any time extend our 
excursions beyond three or four miles; the 
Buenos Ayrean lines usually commencing at 
that distance. At one time the siege was 
pretty closely pressed; provisions began to 
get scarce ; and it was not over safe to put 
our heads out of the gates. This btate of 
things, however, did not last long. Usu- 
ally I rambled into the country with my 
ebildien, very slightly attended, and with 
such attendance as I well knew would be of 
no use in any danger. A gaucho whirling 
along with his lasso, sometimes accom- 
pttaied by his wife, almost as expert and 
hardy as himself; a dragoon posting away 



with orders; or merry groups of black and 
mulatto girls with scarfs and petticoats of all 
colours, and baskets on their heads, filled 
with the linen they were obliged to take to 
the river to wash, were the principal living 
objects that met our view : what we disliked 
most to encounter, were herds of half wild 
cattle. We once or twice got into a scrape 
by not being back before the closing of the 
gates: a bugle was always sounded as a 
warning, and it was sometimes amusing to 
see every creature about that was human, 
old and young, set off at full speed when this 
note of summons met their ears. 

But to return to my story : Monte Video 
was so crowded on our arrival, that not a de- 
cent shelter could we find. Inns and hotels 
are luxuries unknown ; and it was with great 
difficulty we succeeded in screwing ourselves 
into a dwelling consisting of a ground floor 
of five or six little rooms; but we had it to 
ourselves, and the situation was good, being 
in a small, quiet, aiiy street, leading finom the 
government house, and exactly opposite the 
theatre. These apartments we made, with 
the furniture we brought with us, as com- 
fortable as we could ; and as we had some 
kind friends, both English and Spanish, we 
got on pretty well: thoroughly engaged in 
Uiese necessary avocations, I thought as much 
of the war our masters the Brazilians had 
sent us to assist in, as I cUd of the last inva- 
sion of China hy the Tartars. 
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Bat my apathy on tltat subject was not to 
last long. My husband had been since oar 
arrival principally on board his £rigate, get- 
ting her in figbting order, and ready to obey 
tbe commands of his admiral, who, with the 
squadron, was up the river Plata. He had, 
however, promised me his company for one 
morning, in order to return such visits as had 
been kindly made to us, and to transact a 
little of that interminable business called 
ikopping. Accordingly we set out, and were 
passing » very agreeable time, when, while 
sauntering up the principal street, we were 
accosted by an Englisb gentleman. Yoa 
perhaps don't know, sir," sM he, addressing 
my husband, that the Buenos Ayrean ad- 
miral is in our luubour What do you 
mean There he is, sir, cruising about 
with another vessel under French flags ; 
there is no doubt whatever of its being he.'* 
Take my wife home, if you please," and out 
of my husband's hat and pockets sundxy 
purchases were tumbled without much cere- 
mony on the pavement, and he disappeared 
in an instant As I walked along I observed 
a stir and commotion amongst the people : 
instead of returning home I prayed for per- 
mission to place myself on the top of a neigh- 
bour's very high house. All the houses are 
flat-roofed, each forming a little promenade 
for taking the fresco in the evening : an ex- 
cellent plan in a warm climate ; and Monte 
Video, although its winter is severe, is very 
hot in summer. From my position I had a 
commanding view of the city and luubour; 
the tops of the houses were rapidly filling, 
and great interest appeared to prevail. 

A corvette of thir^-two guns and a brig of 
eighteen were sweeping backwards and for- 
wards across the harbour, their deceitful 
white flags fluttering in tlie breeae. Our 
litde frigate of thirty-nz guns was the only 
Brazilian vessel of war there: she had 
already, I was informed, fired once or twice 
ibr her commander. With a beating heart 
I saw his boat dart from the jetty, which was 
crowded with people — ^in a few minutes he 
was on board ; and then, like a thing of 
life," did she rapidly spread out her white 
wings, and unfold her beautiful flag— she 
was under-weigh. I then turned to her two 
enemies ; lo ; their false colours had disap- 
peared, and the ruing iun of Buenos Ayres 
was flaming away in all its gloiy. The first 
shot was fired by our ship ; it seemed to 
strike me, for I was as much astonished and 
confounded as if no such thing as a shot was 
expected; but I soon grew more callous. 
They commenced a running fight; the enemy 



had the weather-gage, and this advantage* 
joined to their saperiori^ of force, reluctantly 
brought me to the conclusion that our fiigate 
was rather in a critical situation. However, 
away they went, firing and man(BUvring»now 
closing, now diverging, until the shades of 
evening began to ftll, and they seemed but 
dark specks in the distance, then disappeared 
altogether. 

On the following morning I was informed 
that our ship was returning. ''And a Buenos 
Ayrean with her ? " said f , eageriy. My iit- 
formant smiled at the reasonableness of my 
expectations, and replied: "If she bring 
herself safe back horn such a pursuit in mick 
a place, she will do more than has been ex- 
pected ! In a couple of hours die arrived, after 
having pursued her enemies until night, when 
their superior knowledge of the intricacies of 
the dangerous river of the Plate enabled them 
to escape. She had suffered a loss of six 
poor fellows killed, and fourteen wounded. 
My husband was received with much respect 
and favour by the Monte-Videans. who ac- 
companied him to his house in crowds. 

The Buenos Ayrean admiral is a fellow- 
countryman, a brave and worthy man ; ^ to 
him the Buenos Ayreans are mainly indebted 
for their successful opposition by sea to the 
Spaniards, in their struggle for independence. 
It was, however, on this occasion acknow- 
ledged, as well, I believe, by others, that, if 
on entering the roadstead of Monte Video^ 
he had gone straight on board our unexpect- 
ing frigate, he might have carried her, and 
probably without bloodshed. He was a little 
piqued at his failure, and determined to re- 
trieve it by a sudden night attack ; keeping 
his intentions a profound secret It was on 
the nth of April the engagement I have just 
sketched took place. About a fortnight after- 
wards the admiral was present at a public 
dinner at Buenos Ayres; many English were 
there, and a little bantering took place upon 
the late affair, which the admiral bore with 
perfect good-humour. Afler his health had 
been drank, that of my husband was proposed^ 
which he pledged with the greatest cheerful- 
ness, and soon after rose to take his leave i. 
he was pressed to stay, as it was yet very 
early, No, no," he replied, I have some 
particular business to get through, and** 
(looking at the proposer of my husband's 
health, he said pointedly) ''with that gende- 
man*s friend — so good night" He was soon 
on board of his ship and under wei^, ac- 
companied by five brigs and a schooner. 

There is no doubt but that women are 
mightily in the way on these warlike occa- 
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000% except, indeed, they 
chaiftcter I regard with ft sort of hopeless 
awe and reneiation; for, although it has 
been my fate to be mixed up with battles, 
both by land and sea, I cannot conscientiously 
aTer that I improve one jot in heraitm; nay, 
I rather suspect I retrograde sadly now and 
then. 

My husband, of course, slept on board his 
ship, but the night of the 27th of April we 
came home very late from a tertuUia; it was 
Tory dark too, as well as very late, so that, 
in short, it was agreed that he should sleep 
where he was, and be off at the peep of dawn. 
We were enjoying a very sound repose when 
a violent hnoddng and calling at our door 
awoke us; and, at the same instant, the 
flonnd of guns struck fearfully upon our ears. 
My husband had scarcely patience to get on 
the most necessary parts of his dress, and 
throwing a cloak round him went to the 
door, and I saw no more of him. Having 
wrapped myself up I proceeded to the house 
<d the same neighbour from whence I had 
witnessed the former engagement, and took 
pos Bcan on of the same comer on the top. 
The truth struck instantly upon my mind; 
the Buenos Ayrean admiral had determined, 
by a sadden night attack and with an over- 
whelming foree, to carry our frigate ; but he 
was not aware that the Brazilian admiral 
had returned with the greater part of his 
■quadron from up the river, and was then 
lying before Monte Video. The Buenos 
Ayrean was at that moment actually attack- 
ing, in mistake for our frigate, a Brazilian 
fifty-gun ship, in perfect fighting order as to 
crew and equipment 

I shall never forget the impression this 
nigfat-battle scene made upon me. It was, 
as I have said, very dark, and that darimess 
was only brcdten by the rapid flashes of the 
guns, or by an occasional signal that, like a 
meteor, appeared and disappeared in an in- 
stant. It was by one of these lurid gleams 
that I distinctly saw our frigate under sail. 
While we were gazing with intense anxiety, 
and making out Httle or nothing, a whizzing 
sound passed cbse to us. ^ What was that 
asked several voices. ^ A ball, certainly,'' 
was the reply; and when I next looked 
round there was scareely a person left on the 
top of the house but myself. The flashes and 
sound of cannon grew gradually more distant; 
our ships were evidently in pursuit, and at 
dawn not a trace was left of any of them. 
The ship that had been attacked in mbtake 



for ours had suffered the loss of her captain ; 
and the following day was taken up with the 
melancholy ceremonial of his funeral. 

On the Buenos Ayrean admiral discovering 
his error, and that he was unexpectedly sur- 
rounded by a very superior force, he of course 
strove to make good his retreat as quickly as 
possible, while yet favoured by the confusion 
and darknesSk My husband caught sight of 
him, and on passing by one of our smaller 
vessels, on board of which was the Brazilian 
admiral, he told him that he was right in the 
enemy's treck, and begged him to follow; 
but the Brazilian did not tack for half an 
hour afterwards. Our frigate, and a brig 
commanded by an Englisman, led the pur- 
suit, which continued down the river towards 
the sea during the following day, the 28th ; 
at night the enemy doubled and ran up to 
Buenos Ayres. On the 29th still chadng, 
but prevented engaging by a dead calm : the 
brig that had so gallantly pushed on with the 
firigate, being greatly damaged, was unfor- 
tunately obliged to make the best of her way 
to Monte Video. On the 30th our frigate 
was enabled to reaeh her adversary ; diey 
both got on shore on the Ortiz bank, and 
had a severe struggle ; a brig and a schooner 
came up to the assistance of the Buenos 
Ayrean, but were beaten off. While the 
engagement was going on, both ships were 
making desperate efforts to get clear of the 
bank, and both succeeded about the same 
time : away flew the Buenos Ayrean, but our 
frigate would pursue him no further ; unsup- 
ported as she was by her companions, and 
ignorant of the local intricacies and dangera 
which now beset her at every step. She 
returned therefore to the admiral, who, with 
the rest of his fleet, was watching her pro- 
ceedings at a very respectful distance *• 

In two days afterwards they were all again 
quietly anchored before Monte Video. 

I am afraid of ^ng my readers by tpm-^ 
ninff too long a yam ; so I shall reserve fbr 
another opportuni^ an account of one of the 
most decisive actions that took place during 
this war ; and of which I was a still closer 
observer, being, to my no snuUl discomposure, 
stowed away between decks, close to the 
powder magazine, during an engagement of 
ax mortal hours. 



• This Bdmind wm immediately tnperaeded, and 
put on his trial } and his conduct on this occasion 
fonned one of the principal charges brooght against 
him. 
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Who's son is he^ or is he bis own — as 
people say ? " was the question a young lady 
at Almack's asked her partner, who quoted 
a joke of Lord Dudley's, last Wednesday. 

Poor Lord Dudley ! rapidly as the world 
whirls round, qiuckly as the great men or 
the pretty women that make up political and 
fashionable conversation pass, none has been 
so suddenly, and so entirely forgotten as he 
is ! It b scarcely a year since the world was 
wild to be admitted to the Dudley Arms. 
Those who sufiered under the lash of the 
eccentric lord, washed down his wit with his 
champagne, and consoled themselyes for his 
impertinendes in their presence by retailing 
his oddities in his absence. Even to the last ! 
•—One fine eyening that the usual guests were 
all assembled, lords, ladies, members of paiw. 
liament, wits, parasites, and prelates— where 
was mine host?— A slight excuse sufficed, 
and down to dinner they all sat The wine 
went round, the host was praised, the lord 
laughed at. Nobody but the butler and 
Bashaw * looked sad. They all separated, 
anxiously rushing forth for who should be 
first to tell this latest and last freak of Lord 
Dudley's, and in loud laughter was passed 
the eve of that monung which dawned upon 
the scholar, the wi^ the statesman— no— the 
secretary— the scoffer, the railer, 

" A drlveUer and a show." 

Well ! and why should he be remembered? 
Not for his own sake, but for human na^- 
ture*s. Perhaps no one ever started for life so 
brilliantly as Sir John William Ward. The 
heir to rank and fortune, he possessed talents 
that might have procured either, and graced 
both. Through his life he never enjoyed 
either; at his death he made both contempt- 
ible; he acquired an earldom to become 



* Bashaw was the name of Lord Dudley's &roiirite 

dOf. 



extinct with him ; he left money to lower the 
character of those he pretended to love, and 
none to those who were his real friends. 
His style of speaking, (if we were to write 
his character as he used to do pleasantly 
enough that of others, after the manner of 
Clarendon,) was concise and pointed, too 
studied and epigrammatic may be for debate, 
but at the same time so polished, that na 
man could forbear to listen to it. His inde- 
cision was as remarkable in political as pri- 
vate life. He could never decide upon a 
wife or a party. He was generous ako by 
fits and starts; gave magnificent donations, 
and refused small pittances— full of whim 
and fancy even in his friendships— one who 
had dined with him the day before, would 
scarcely be accosted on the next ; but with 
all these inequalities, and even without his 
rank and riches, he could not be denied to 
be a most agreeable companion. 

So fond of classical lore— so rich in allusion 
and imagination — so bitter upon those he 
did not like and lived with, (always an 
acceptable ingredient in companies where so 
mudi latent hatred prevails as in those that 
meet in the squares of London,) he succeeded 
much in what few can attempt, and almost 
all fail, a short narrative, either of history or 
anecdote. Here his language was perfect, 
and ek>quence remarkable. The state of 
things at a particular moment, past, present, 
or to Gome^ he would sketdi with a playful- 
ness, and occasionally a contempt of modem 
innovation^ (for he was thoroughly tory- 
hearted, or a vaunt of ancient aristocracy, 
whidi, in his mouth, was the essence of wit, 
because it was so light, and yet full of 
thought, or what made think, in others 
would have been the essence of boring — an 
Essay. Gentle reader, do you not wish he 
had undertaken his own character, instead of 
leaving us to show the world, by an endea- 
vour to imitate the extent of their losa. 
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The Wife : A Tale of Mantua. By 
James Sheridan Knowles, author of 
Viiginius," " The Hunchback," Sec. 

Tr we have been lomewhat tudj in our notice of 
the present delightful diamm, it has proceeded from 
frr different motives than want of respect to the 
beat of our modem dramatists, or lukewarmness 
towards a warm-hearted, and, we sincerely believe, 
a good man. Our prsise may now sound like 
a weak eoko of the general applause Mr. EnowWs 
play has elicited, but, we protest, we take up no 
maB*B opinion, and judge of the production after the 
l%hts of such reason and taste as the gods have 
pleased to endow us withal. 

We need not analyse a plot long before this so 
generally known through the medium of the press 
or the stage ; we will only hint that the play has, in 
reaBty, two plots, either of which would have been 
snfficient, and that, in our humble opinion, one plot 
is enough for one diama, and ** The Wife * would 
have done better with one of them than with both. 
Let us explain this in a few words. The wandering 
of the Swiss maiden, the &ir Mariana, in search of 
her Italian lover, whose name and rank she is 
igaanat of — the death of her &ther — ^the peraecu. 
tions of her guar^an-^f her ungenerous would-be 
husband, and of the usurper of the dukedom of 
Mantua— and then the sudden return, and public 
recognition, of her long-lost lover as the lawful 
duke, and (that most admirable coup de thiatre/) 
his making his cousin descend from the ducal throne 
his ascending it himself, and then instantly stepping 
down to nise the Mr Swiss, and place her on the 
throne beside him, with words like these : — 

" Lead hither that abstracted maid ! But no ; 
That office should be mine (jdegcends). In Italy 
Shines there a brow on which my coronet 
Could find so proud a seat ? My Mariana, 
Wilt be my bride ? Nay, do not tax thy tongue 
With that thy looks have scarce the power to 
speak : 

Come ! share my seat with me ! Come, Mariana I 
The consort of the Duke of Mantua ! ** 

Now all this, we lay, with a few stirring episodical 
scenes, would have been story enough, and the play 
would have ended at its natural stage, and at what 
we consider the best, or the most effective, part of 
it The scenes and intrigues that follow would 
have made another play, and there are plot and 
action enough in them to have made a very good 
sue. We are no alaves to the unities, or to any 
fther critico^ramatic code, yet we venture to 
vecommend these obaervations on his plot to Mr. 
KnowWs attention. 

We proceed now to point out some few of the 
beanties of this composition which have most forci- 
bly struck us ; regretting that our limits must 



restrict the number of our selections, and prevent 
us from saying half the good things of the dramatist 
that our admiration prompta. Could a truly pioua, 
humane Catholic priest deliver himself in better 
terms than these, which Mr. Knowles puts in the 
mouth of Antonio, the generous and fearleas protec- 
tor of Mariana, against the tyranny of the usurper? 

"Poor girl I 

She owes me nought— .Why do I serve my master. 

If not to do his bidding? Is it but 

To hold the crook ? Nay, but to use the crook ! 

To be indeed the Shepherd of the floclu— 

Wakeful and watchfuL—pitiful and fidthful— 

My charitable life, and not my name. 

The badge and warrant of my aacred calling ! 

She waa afflicted, peraecuted, and 

I suocourM her ! I, standing at the altar I 

Beneath my master*s roof! His livery 

BlazonM, as ne*er was earthly kiiig*s, upon me I 

What could I less ? Act i., ScnnE ii. 

Or could a noble, passionate heart, dilated with 
the mighty influences of real love, pour forth its 
feelings with more deep and solemn energy, and mon 
nature, than thus 

No : as I said before, my heart is safe ^ 
Love-proof with love I which if it be not, Signor, 
A passion that can only once be felt — 
Hath but one object — lives and dies with us — 
And, while it lives, remsins itself, while all 
Attachments else keep changing — it is nothing I 
I used to laugh at love and deem it fancy ; 
My heart would choose its mistress by mine eyes^ 
Whom scarce they found ere my heart sought a 
new one. 

I knew not then the *haviour of the soul — 
How that*s the loveliness which it doth lodge, 
A world beyond the loveliness of form ! 
I found it ! — ^when or where — for weal or woe — 
It matters not I I found it ! wedded it ! 
Never to be divorced from that true love 
Which taught me what love was ! ** 

Act i., Scbitb ii. 
We have marked in admirative italica two pas- 
sages in this effusion which we deem truly exquisite. 
The first of these, " Love-proof with love/"^ is a 
gem of thought. Or, again, could a more touching 
love-tale be told by female lips than the following ? 

M&RTANA. 

" At length he talked of leaving us ; at length 
He fixed the parting day — but kept it not — 
how my heart did bound I Then first I knew 
It had been sinking. Deeper still it sank 
When next he fixed to go ; and sank it then 
To bound no more ! He went. 

LORBNIO. 

To follow him 

You came to Mantua? 
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MAIUA1IA. 

Whftt could I do?— 

Cot, garden, Tineyard, rivulet, and wood. 

Lake, sky, and mountain, went along with him, — 

Could I remain behind ? My &ther found 

My heart was not at home ; he loved his child. 

And asked me, one day, whither we should go? 

I said, To Mantua.*' I fol Wd him 

To Mantua ! To breathe the air he hreath*d — 

To walk upon the ground he walked upon. 

To look perchance on him I perchance to hear him, 

To touch him I never to be known to him, 

Till he was told, I lived and died his love."^ 

Act L, Scm ii. 

If this is not nature, passion, poetry — ^nay, the 
very essence of poetry, wo will sell what judgment 
and taste we possess for a mess of pottage, or a copy 
of Amos Cottiers epic, or for any other thing, whose 
value, to use the words of the humorous author of 
" Headlong Hall,'* may be "the absolute minim w»n 
of the infinitely little.** 

Characteristics of Goethe* From the 
German of Falk, Von Miiller, &c. with 
Notes, Original and Transkted^ illustra* 
tive of German Literature. Bj Sarah 
Austin. 

Wb look upon this as a good and much required 
translation of a good work, that has obtained merited 
popularity in Germany. Von Miiller was as inti« 
mate with Goethe, and as reverentially impressed 
with the might of his intellect, as Boswell was with 
Johnson ; the volumes are, therefore, on a smaller 
scale, a sort of Boswell-Life^f-Johnson Life of 
Goethe, containing, besides the events which hap- 
pened to him during an existence of eighty-three 
years, his conversations, his opinions on men and 
manners, on genersl mors] principles, on literature 
and on art — to all which are added sketches of 
his cotemporvies and associates, and good critical 
analyses of the poet*sown numerous productions. 

If ever man merited such a tribute to his memory 
and such a record as this, Goethe assuredly did. 
He was the Nestor— he might almost be called the 
&ther of German literature — ^like our own Walter 
Scott, for whom, as well as for Byron, he entertained 
the most fervid admiration, his prolific genius, even 
when half its charms were lost under the process of 
translation into foreign idioms, delighted Uie whole 
of the civilised world. Like Scott, too, he was a 
kind, amiable man, shrewd without cynicism, and 
attached to established institutions, without intoler. 
ance or any particle of a slavish spirit. 

We cannot help continuing the parallel between 
these two illustrious men, who died within so short 
a space of time of each other. A death-bed, unde. 
niably if, yet may it be too <^tem contideredf the 
test of a man*8 life ; for we see cognate chamters 
undergo the awful ordeal in the most diflferent 
manners possible, owing to the nature of their dia. 
ease, the sUte of their mind, their nerves, their 



worldly affurs, and numerous other influenoet too 
mysterious to investigate. 

Poor Scott breathed his last in agony of body, 
and if he was saved from agony of mind, it was only 
that his gigantic intellect had given way to disease. 
Goethe, on the contrary, " died the most blessed 
death that man can die— eonsdous, cheerful to the 
last breath — perfectly painless. It was a universal 
gentle sinking, and going out of the flame of life — 
harmonious without struggle. Light was his last 
request Half an hour before the end, he said, 
*■ Open the shutters, that more light may come into 
the room. * These were his last words —prophetic, 
like his life.**— £!rlr<ic< of a Letter from Qum^ 
cdlor Von MuBer. 

We have great pleasure in recommending these 
volumes to our readers. As trsnslations, they aro 
very creditable to Mrs. Austin, whose original 
notes are characterised by candour, good sense, and 
good feeling. 

Fables, Original and Selected. Bjthe 
late James Northcote, R. A. Second 
Series : illustrated by Two Hundred and 
Eighty Engravings on Wood. 

Thx volume before us, considering merely its 
typography and embellishments, is one of the moat 
chaste and elegant that ever proceeded from the 
press of this country. It does infinite credit to 
those, whoever they may be, who were intrusted 
with its " getting up.'* Even without reference to 
its literary merits, of which we shall say a woid 
anon, the exquisite beauty of its very numerous 
wood^ts and its printing, ought, in our opinion, to 
recommend it to every library in the kingdom. We 
have lately been in ihe habit of seeing many beau- 
tiful specimens, but here the art of wood engraving 
seems to surpass itsel£ The venerable, thoughtful, 
ssgacious head of James Northcote— -a man never to 
be forgotten by his friends, or even by those, who 
like ourselves, had but a short and slight acquaiiu 
tance with him — stands in the title-page, and is 
itself worth the price of the whole book. It is s 
fine likeness of a man who was possessed of as much 
sagacity, and practical wisdom, and originality of 
mind, as any one of his cotemporsries, to say nothing 
of his high talent as a painter. 

One of the greatest delighto of *^ old Jemmy,** 
(as his friends ftmiliariy called him — taking good 
care never to let him hear so irreve r ent a designa. 
tion), was to tell apposite tales and fiOtles, and he 
told them well. There was no dreumstance or 
event but he would illustrate in this way. We see 
the old man now before us, as he used to be in the 
latter years of his life, when any one called on him, 
neatled in his deep snn-chair, in a dusky room, 
looking like one of the strange creatures in his own 
fables, or very probably like what JBaap himself was, 
when that wonderful Greek was incarnate. Yea ! 
in &ncy we still see the twinkling ef his lively eye, 
which age could not dim, and hear hie deep voiee, 
which gftve a deeper sense to all he uttered. We 
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sdll thrill with his icsrehing sarcMm—for no nuii, 
on proper oocasionB, could he more sarcMtic than 
James Northcote, R. A., when, on heing told that 
his late Majesty had summoned to Windsor a cer* 
tain painter, still more distinguished hy his con. 
oeit and arrogance, and continual mean i4)peals to 
the puhlie, than hy his merits as an artist, and had 
hongfat a picture from him at a rtry handsome 
price, the vetersa said, in the very deepest tone of 
his voice, I wish to God he had knighted him !** 

The first series of Northcote*s Fkhles are, or ought 
to be, long ere this, well known ; and we can con- 
sdentiously assure our readers, that the second 
eeries is not inferior to the first. The stories are 
brief, epigrammatic, quaint, and easy to retain on 
the memory; and the applications are direct and 
striking, evincing very frequently a profound know* 
ledge of human nature. They are preceded by a 
short life of the author, made out chiefly, as tho 
lives of such men always ought to be, from his own 
correqiondence. Every young man may be taught 
useful lessons by this life, which, to use the words 
<»f the writer of it, ^ affords a most instructive exam- 
ple of the advsntsges of economy, of patient perse- 
vering industry, and of inflexible integrity.** 

We see with pleasure that Mr. Brockedon has 
famished the early original letters inserted in this 
memoir. Why does he not write a detailed life of 
Northcote himself ? Few men knew him better, or 
more justly i^tpredated his great and various talents. 

Nubia and Abyssinia: comprehend- 
ing their Civil History, Antiquities, 
Arts, Religion, Literature, and Natural 
History. By the Rev. Michael RusseU, 
LL.D., Author of " View of Ancient 
and Modem Egypt," Palestine, or the 
Holy Land," &c. 

This is the twelfth volume of that meritorious 
publication, The Edinburgh Cabinet Librsiy,'* 
and is executed with the same diligent research, 
good judgment, and taste, which we have so fre- 
quently praised in its predecessors. The interest 
and importance of the subject cannot be better set 
forth than in the words of the author*s prefece : — 
" There is no country in the world more interest- 
ing to the antiquary and scholar, than that which 
was known to the ancients as ^ Ethiopia above 
Egypt,* the Nubia and Abyssinia of the present 
day. It was universally regarded by the poets and 
philosophers of Greece as the cradle of those arts 
which, at a later period, covered the kingdom of the 
Phanohs with so many wonderful monuments, as 
also of those religious rites which, after being 
sli|^tly modified by the priests of Thebes, were 
adopted by the ancestors of Homer and Virgil as 
the basis of their mythology. A description of this 
tenurkable nation, therefore, became a necessary 
supplement to the * View of Ancient and Modem 
Egypt,* which has been some time before the 
public" 

I>r. RusseU has gleaned all the information 
ezistittg on these remarkable regions, in ancient 
VOL. IIZ,--lfO. I. 
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authors; and has consulted all the travellers, old 
and recent, continental and English, who have 
ascended above the second cataract of the Nile, or 
approached, in any other direction, the countries in 
question. The list is numerous, and will excite 
agreeable expecUtion— Bruce, Burckhardt, Lord 
Valentia, Heeren, CaiUaud, Linant, William Ha^ 
milton, Letorzec, Salt, and Pearce, are among the 
number. The Doctor has also had at his disposal 
two large, unpublished manuscript volumes of Tnu 
vels in the East, by, or in the possession, at leasts 
of WiUism Erskine, Esq., late of Bombay; and 
Captain Armstrong, of the R. A., who travelled in 
Nubia, and made careful drawings, has guided him 
in the measurements of the temples, and other 
stupendous ruins, of that country. 

Andrew the Savoyard. From C. Paul 
De Kock. 

As this tale is pruned by the translator of the 
indecency which too often disgrsoes the pages of the 
French novelists, and those of the witty De Kock 
in a special manner, we can notice it, and even r». 
commend it to our readers. 

For the charscter of a hadaud (the Cockney of 
Puis), for the every day street.«nd.boolevard life 
of the Parisians, there is nobody like De Kock, and 
we think the present volumes are about his hap- 
piest efforts in that way. The story is also better 
constructed than his stories generally are. 

A word with the translator. When he compares 
De Kock with Miss Austen, he is absurd— he is 
still more absurd when he says, WaHter ScotCs 
comic conceptions are faUureaf and his Dugald 
DalgeUjf a piece of broad faree^ — but he is guilty 
of something worse than the wildest flight of ab- 
surdity, when he assumes, from the Author of 
the Waverley Novels having never mentioned 
Bliss Austen's name to the public, that he was 
jealous of her, and that the amiable, the generous- 
hearted Scott, like Napoleon Buonaparte, " reserved 
his prsise for the rivds whom he had confessedly 
overcome*** 

It will require something more than the dixit of 
this doer of only a passably good translation of a 
French novel, to persuade the world that Scott had 
not the vis cornea^ or to upset the evidence of the 
whole of that great and good man's litersry life, 
which goes to prove that envy was a stranger to his 
nature. 

Stick to the tssk of rendering the ideas of others, 
Mr. Translator, and spare us your own, if they are 
not better than the specimens given in your present 
impertinent and ridiculous pre&oe 1 

Travels in Sweden, Norway, &c., to 
the North Cape. By Sir Arthur De 
Capell Brooke. 

Though published some time since, it was only 
very lately that this delightful book of travels in 
little frequented, yet exceedingly interesting coun- 
tries, fell into our hands. We had occasion to coiu 
suit it for some point of information, and found, as 
we have invariably done in all the other tiavelspub- 

G 
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lished by the flame aatbor, mncfa more than we 
looked for. Few men of the present day have 
travelled more, from the mere love of travelling and 
acquainting himself with the peculiarities of differ, 
ent regions, than Sir Arthur, who, besides enter, 
prise, possesses good judgment, a feeling heart, 
which occasionally shows itself in touching pictures 
of life, and a truly gentlemanly turn of mind. 

We warmly recommend this volume. The em. 
bellishments, which chiefly consist of views of 
exceedingly picturesque places, greatly enhance the 
value of the work. 

Poems. By Lady Emmeline Stuart 
Wortley. 

From the first line to the last of this unpretend. 
ing volume there breathes the evidence of a pure 
and lofty spirit — of woman's purity and woman*! 
pride. It is what true poetry should be, and ad- 
dresses itself, not to the senses but to the imagina- 
tion, turning our thoughts to higher and better 
worlds from the insufficient attachments and un- 
stable pleasures of earth. Perhaps a more beauti- 
ful idea was never embodied than that in the address 
to the soul, entitled, " It should not be, and shall 
not** The attempt by reasoning to quell the pas- 
sionate regret which bursts in every line, and win 
the soul to a contemplation of its real home, can be 
compared only to the painful soaring of a chained 
bird, which spreads its pinions only to feel how 
feUered is its flight. We notice this little poem, 
and the splendid lines on Martin*s truly splendid 
genius (lines worthy of their subject), as proofs of 
the lofty enthusiasm and power of langui^e which 
distinguish our authoress ; but what praise shall 
we give to the graceAil tenderness of such lines as 
the following P 

**THE iKJinvcnov. 
When all is o*er for me on this bright earth, 
Mourn me, with dovelike sweetness, in thy sorrow, 
Not with wild anguish ! With the desert*ft dearth 
Let thy worn heart the desert's calmness borrow. 
Oh wait our meeting hour in dreamfraught peace! 
It yet shall be — ^though long years part us first ; 
Oh let thy soul's long-wearying conflicts cease ! 
Fountains shall flow to quench earth's deadliest 
thirst. 

Dream to the chiming of yon gleamy fountain. 
Dream of the hours we've marked its lovely play. 
While the broad sun yet steeped the reddening 
mountain 

With the last floating splendours of his ray. 
Go, in the shadow of remembered hours 
Sit listening to the song of our own bird ; 
Brsid me a death-crown of night blowing flowers, 
Nor let my name be a forgotten word. 
The sweet Miliar tasks we shared of yore 
I would, from time to time, ye should repeat ; 
O, think of me when all for me m o'er. 
Yet bo the memory calmly, gravely sweet** 

We regret that our limits compel us to choose, 
not .the ntoH beautiful, but the shortest among the 
many beautiful. Lines " On a Tomb" — " To my 
Bower"—" To— on her marriage," might all be 



quoted had we space for them. As it is, we bid 
&rewell to the beautiful authoress, convinced that 
her readers, like ourselves, will learn to love the 
poetess in her mournful mood, as much as they 
admire the poetry of her lofUer musings. 

Turkey aud its Resources ; its Muni- 
cipal Organization and Free Trade : the 
State and Prospects of English Com- 
merce in the East : the New Adminis- 
tration of Greece; its Revenues and 
National Possessions. 

Mr. Umquhart has given us an immense deal of 
information (the fruit of long travelling and most 
minute examination into matters that the gener- 
ality of travellers utterly neglect), on topics that are 
of great and immediate interest. His observations 
on the municipal and fiscal regulations of Turkeyt 
will be found well worthy the serious attention of 
our legislators. His views for the new kingdom of 
Greece, are luminous and liberal. 

We must say, however, that Mr. Urquhart*B 
notions as to the resources of the Turkish empire, 
seem to us somewhat too sanguine. With &cts 
in our possession, we were struck with astonishment 
when we found him asserting that, in spite of its 
reverses, the trade of that empire is on the increase. 
We would ask where ? Not at Constantinople or 
Smyrna, the two great places of trade, where, 
within these two or three years, the first of the 
commercial houses have failed or ceased business, 
and whence, very lately, many of the enterprising 
Greek and Armenian traders have departed for 
the new kingdom of Greece — not at Salonica, 
where a few paltry commission agents can scarcely 
gain a livelihood — not on the Black Sea, whero 
the British Government sent a consul who has 
nothing to do — ^not in Syria (but Turkey has now 
lost Syria) — not on the coast of Caramania — no! 
nor in any part of the empire is commerce in other 
condition than that of torpor and decline. 

In spite, however, of this, and one or two other 
mistakes, Mr. Urquhart's is a very valuable book. 

A Compendious German Grammar^ with 
a Dictionary of the principal Prefixes and 
A&xes; alphahetically arranged. Second 
edition, improTed and enlarged. By Adol- 
phus Bemays, Pn. Dr. 

The German Reader: A Selection from 
the most popular Writers, with literal and 
free Translations, Grammatical and other 
Notes, for the Use of Banners, hy the same 
Author. 

Tub reception given to the works which form 
the subject of this article, is a striking proof 
of the progress which German literature is 
making amongst us. This, therefore, seems 
a fitting occasion to mention the productions of 
one by whom that progress has been very greatly 
accelerated. 

Dr. Bernays has now been labouring for some 
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years to facilitate the acqaitition of 'Ms native 
language in thii country, and no one teems better 
qiia]i6ed for the task, as he not only unflerstands 
the wants of stndenu in general, but also the par* 
ticalar genius of the English people. Though 
CTideotly aware of the deficiencies of our gram- 
roars, he has prudently abstained from intruding 
new systems ; which, however beneficial their 
adoption might prove in the end, would alarm 
moat beginners, and deter them from the study of 
the language itself. The merit of his grammar 
consists in the rules being both clear and concise, 
and so skilfully connected, that they generally 
explain one another. The present edition is in 
this respect even superior to Uie first, and has an 
additional advantage in being illustrated by nu- 
merous examples. The dictionary of Prefixes 
and Affixes, a very important part of the work, 
has also been greatly extended and improved. 



The German Reader" is an entirely new 
work, and will be welcomed by the future students 
as one of the most useful helps which could well 
be devised for beginners. The plan here adopted 
has the advantage over other plans, in which 
literal translations form the principal feature, that 
it is not confined to the teaching of a vocabulary, 
but gradually leads the learner to the necessary 
knowledge of the accidence, the structure of 
phrases, the foundation of words, the use of syno- 
nymes, and a variety of other useful matters which 
render the book interesting even to the advanced 
student. At the same time the selection is of an 
entertaining character, and of that style most 
wanted in conversation and familiar correspon- 
dence. Works of this kind do not admit of a 
more detailed notice; but we cordially recom- 
mend them both as amongst the very best of their 
class. 
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The Court — ^The King and Queen arrived at 
8l Jameses Palace, from Windsor, on the 18th 
of last month. The King honoured the Duke of 
Wellington with his presence at dinner at Apeley 
House in the evening, and the Queen visited the 
Itsfian Opera. 

His Majesty held his Levee on the following 
Wednesday. It was attended, as usual, by the 
members of the Cabinet and of the Household, 
and the Foreign Ambassadors : among the general 
company were the Earls of Shrewsbury, Harrowby, 
and Surry, Sir Stratford Canning, Mr. Frankland 
Lewis, Mr. Scholefield, Mr. Richards, Mr. G. H. 
Vernon, Admiral Tollemache, Sir Edward Owen, 
and Sir P. Maitland. 

In the eveniog, the Queen viaited Covent Garden 
Theatre ; which was very thinly attended, — ^the pitf 
second tier of boxes, and the galleries, not being one 
third filled. She was very well received, and 
cheered by all present. 

Her Majesty held a drawing«room the next day; 
at which the attendance of the nobility, both British 
and Foreign, and of the members of Parliament, 
was very numerous. Among the company were 
the Dukes of Northumberland, Aigyll, Bucdeugh, 
Cleveland, and Beaufort, the Marquesses of London, 
derry and Downshire, Earls of Roden, Surry, 
OrmeUe,andCourtown, Messrs. Walter, Scholefield, 
Richards, Whitmore, Lambert, Boulton, and Dun. 

The King dined in the evening with a distin. 
gushed party at Holland House. 

French IhteL — A French Colonel, named Brie 
qaeville, made a violent personal attack in the 
Cbamben, about a fortnight ago, on Marshal Soult ; 
charging him, among other things, with having 
caused the loss of the battle of Waterloo by his 
misconduct. Soult took no notice whatever of this 
attack; but his son, the Marqius of D:ilmatia, 



challenged the Colonel to a duel with swords, in the 
Bois de Boulogne. The following drcimistantial 
account of this absurd affiur is taken from a Paris 
paper. 

After a contest, which lasted ten minutes, the 
Marquis struck his foot against a stone and fell ; 
upon which his adversary gallantly stretched out 
his hand, and raised bun. They reassumed their 
positions; and, after another long contest, the sword 
of Colonel Bricqueville becoming entangled with 
that of the Marquis, escaped from his hand, but the 
latter immediately returned it to him. After a 
short pause, the combat was renewed for the third 
time ; in the course of which the parties grappled 
with each other, and it became a question of mere 
bodily strength. Upon this, the seconds, who were 
Marshal Clausel and General Jacqueminot, on the 
part of the Marquis de Dalmatia, and General 
Excelmans and M. Cesar Bacot, for Colonel de 
Bricqueville, interposed, and separated them ; do- 
claring that enough had been done by each to main, 
tain their honour, and that the engagement could not 
be suffered to proceed any further. To this decision 
the two principals submitted, and separated with 
reciprocal marks of esteem.*^ 

Strange Verdict. — In February last, Richard 
Cartwright, who kept an inn in Sunderland, waa 
dragged out of his house, and most severely beaten 
by two men who had a quarrel with him. He be- 
came very ill, and vomited blood in consequence of 
this treatment For two months he grew gradually 
worse, and died last week. An inquest was lately 
held on the body : six of the Jury were for bringing 
in a verdict of wilful murder against the men who 
had beaten him ; seven, however, would not agree 
to it ; so they finally agreed on the following ver- 
diet — Died of Pidnumary Consumption." 

Whitefeet. — A violent attack was made on a 
Mr. Moss, titho-agcnt at Castlcdermot, county of 
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Carlow, on Tuesday week, by a crowd that collected 
to prevent hia men lenring latitata, and he had a 
very narrow eac^. The Hartingana, &ther and 
ion, were on the same day almost beaten to death 
at KUsheelan; but, with characteristic national 
vitality, have sufficiently recoyered to swear infor- 
mationa against three of them, who were in conse^ 
quence arrested by the police as partisans in the riot. 

In the county of Kilkenny, a savage attack waa 
made last Thursday, by '^^*<Uefeet, on the house 
of George Dormer, a oo Ue £mner, within 
a mile of Castleoomer, a int of Lord Carrick. 
Being refuaed admittance, tauy forced open the door 
and two or three fellows entered, one of whom shot 
Dormer in the thigh. His son then seiied the gun ; 
and the party retired, leaving it with him, as if 
overawed by his resolute rBsistance.»71»i«f Cbr- 



Awfid CaloibtipAei-^ Captain Keats, R. N.« 
nephew of Sir Ridiard Keata, Governor of Green- 
wich Hoqatal, was sailing in an open boat in Batti- 
combe Bay, Devonshire, on the 8th of last month, 
a squall off the land took her so suddenly, that 
before the sheet could be cast off she capsized, and 
sunk. There were Mrs. Keats and two of her 
sisters, Bfiss Diana and Miss Louisa Pitman, and a 
boatman, also in the boat Captain Keats instantly 
laid hold of Mias Louisa, and swam with her a 
considerable distance towards the shore, till a Pre- 
ventive Service boat put off and rescued them both ; 
when he learned the melancholy fiict that hia wife 
and her sister Diana were both lost, together with 
the boatman. The body of Mrs. Keats and that of 
her sbter were found entangled in the gear of the 
boat. 
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Trb concerts have been, and continue to be, so 
numerous this season, that we cannot stay to notice 
half that are entitled to commendation. We shall 
therefore only say, that the general excellence of 
these entertainments speaks volumes in fiivour of 
the improvement of the national taste in music. 
There are, however, two or three of which we can- 
not refrain from saying a word : those of Messrs. 
Saloman, Giubilei and Sogrini, Chelard and 
Eliason, and Bochsa. Mr. Saloman*B was an excel- 
lent concert; and the performance alone of this 
young gentleman on the piano-forte was quite suffi- 
cient to render it attractive. Mr. Saloman has taste 
feeling, warmth, and execution, combined with great 
judgment ; and, though very young, his powers in 
the higher branches of composition will soon raise 
him to great eminence in our national school. The 
concert of Signer Giubilei and L. Sagrini was crowded 
even to suffocation. Signer Guibilei is well known 
to the public as a haaso cantante of considerable 
power and an excellent actor ; but he deserves the 
greatest encouragement for the persevering industry 
with which he has applied himself — and very suc- 
cessfully too — to master the difficulties of our lan- 
guage, and sing the words of " Britain*s Muse,** in 
its own native idiom. M. Sagrini is a guitarist of 
considerable talent, and a composer of great elegance 
for his instrument. Of this concert we need only 
say that it waa graced by the united talents of 
Ptata, De Meric, Cinti-Damoreau, Miss Saunders 
Osborne, Miss Atkinson, Rubini, Donzelli, Tam- 
burini, Hartzinger and Zuchelli, all of whom sang 
in their very best style; and we may add that we 
were delighted at the warmth, and taste, and exe- 
cution with which Miss Saunders Osborne, with her 
fresh and youthful voice, sang the " Tirano Amore.** 



Messrs. Chelard and Eliason gave us also a rich 
treat; unfortunately, however, the inefficiency of the 
orchestra— many of the performers, we understand, 
having failed to attend — prevented justice from being 
done to Chelard*s overture to Mittemacht. Eliason *s 
concerto on the violin was beautifully executed ; in- 
deed we never heard this young violinist display 
greater power and taste. He was rapturously ap- 
plauded. Madame Malibnm was, as usual, exqui- 
site; she is certainly the most accomplished per- 
former of this or any other age. In the second 
part, she sang the ** Sul Aria** of Mozart, with 
Miss Saunders Osborne, and the latter young lady 
performed her part in such excellent taste as to call 
forth a most flattering compliment from Paganini, 
who happened to be present Rubini and Giubilei, 
and Hartzinger, and H. Phillips, and Dobler, and 
Madame Devrient, each contributed to the entertain- 
ment, and Henri Herz wound up the performance 
by executing one of his extraordinary and beautifril 
compositions upon the piano-forte. Bochsa*s con- 
cert was really one of the best of the season, and 
the inimitable performance of this gentleman upon 
the harp was of itself sufficient to insure hb success, 
even had he played alone, instead of being assisted, 
as he was, by many of the great stars of the musical 
firmament. 

Want of space forces us to defer, tiU our next 
number, notices of Paganini's concerts, and De 
Beriot*s dramatic concert, and the concert of Pixis. 
We understand that the accomplished and elegant 
pianist and composer George Osborne is to give a 
concert, in a day or two, at Willis's Rooms; and 
that he will be assisted by the very first talent in 
the coimtry, both native and foreign. 
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FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1833. 



EyENIKO DRBBi. 

Blue watered sOk fagonnSt rayie with 
taSe and satin folds on the body> andhlonde 
to fall all round, blonde sabots, chip hat with 
three blae feathers. 



Ydlow satin dress with a black blond cap 
md bows of riband^ black blonde sabota* — 
Head-dress of Uack blonde and riband. 

IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, TRANSLATED FROM 
THE FRENCH. 



Paru, June mh, 1833. 
My Dear Lady Louisa, 
With yon the season is still advancing, 
with OS, alas ! it is finished. For mysdf, I 
have remained at Paris when every body dse 
has quitted it, and have not yet made up my 
mind when I shall follow their example. 
The town is most abominably dull, and I 
cannol express to you with what regret I 
have seen all my friends leave it for the 
country, or the difierent watering places. I 
am enabled to describe to you a few toilettes 
which I have latdy seen at different break- 
fasts; but you will, perhaps, find them very 
simple, compared with the splendid dresses 
which are displayed at your brilliant parties. 
As to new materials, we have none, but Lady 
C. informs me, that, in this respect, you are 
far niore fortunate than we are. I understand 
you have some beautiful things quite in the 



style of former days, and which we shall not 
see till the winter. In truth, my dear friend, 
it must in future be from you that I should 
look for information respecting the fashions, 
f<Mr you have certainly now persons among you 
who bid fair to eclipse our marekands, and, 
after what I have seen, are fully competent 
to give them lessons in taste. 

Muslin dresses, or pelisses, organdie brodh 
lined with di£ferent colours, are worn for 
half-dress, the capes trimmed with a quan« 
tity of hice ; betwixt the rows of hoe are 
ornaments of gauze riband. 

The luxury of habit shirts is carried this 
year to a greater extreme than ever, and you 
would seiffcely believe to what an extrava- 
gant price we go for the collifichets* 

In more drcwy toilettes I have seen some 
very pretty gauzes used for those which are 
made with ^ort sleeves. These dresses are 
generally h corsages d pointes, trimmed with 
white and black blonde. Some ladies use 
old-fashioned laces to trim those which 
are less dressy. The former have always 
an under-dress, either of satin, or of grog 
de Naples of the same colour with the 
gauze, and sometimes the white ones are 
lined with colours, pink, blue, lilac, citron, 
and finglish green. 

I have had some dresses made for a coun- 
try party in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
where I am going to spend a week. 

I must first, however, mention to you a 
riding habit, which I intend to take with me 
to the country for my riding excursions, and 
which every person to whom I have shown 
it thinks boiutiful. You know that we never 
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trust a tailor with the maldhg of those oos- 
tumes, but on the contrary we put them into 
the hands of our most experienced dress- 
makers ; they are thus mudi more graceful 
than when made by men. 

The petticoat of my riding haHt is of dark 
green cashmere ; the corsage is a beautiful 
canezou of plaited batiste, and embroidered. 
This canezou has a small embroidered col- 
lar, trimmed with a Valenciennes lace, under 
which a cravat is placed, which ought always 
to oonsbt of China or watered gros de Na- 
ples. I have several canezous, but I have 
described the prettiest. 

I have a very pretty pelisse in glace gros 
de Naples, paroquet green and white, the 
sleeves very large above, and very small 
below; the corsage flat, the front trimmed 
with bows of riband, and with this pelisse I 
wore a mantelet of black blond, trimmed 
with riband of the same shade as my dress. 
I also wore with it a hat of chip, with a 
bunch of pink and green flowers ; it was 
trimmed with blond and pink riband. In- 
stead of buskins, which are only worn of a 
morning, I have had laced gaiters of bronze 
gros de Naples to wear with English leather 
shoes of that colour. 

For dinner, I have a lawn dress of lilac, 
d toreille brochee of the same colour, 
with short sleeves, the corsage d drape et 
pointe, the mantille of black blonde ; with 
this I wear long open-worked mittens, 
exceedingly flne. When I have not my 
head dressed, I wear with this toilette 
a small cap of black blond, with flowers 
the colour of the dress, and gauze ribands. 

I have another dress for rainy weather. It 



is of China silk, with a bronze ground; it 
has small ramages of bright colours, a flat 
corsage and pelerine to match, widi bng 
points embroidered, and borders of dif- 
ferent colours. I have also had made for this 
negif'g^ a hat of iissu straw, with a half- 
veil of black bbnde, and black ornaments. I 
have also some very protty peignoirs for the 
morning, one of chalis, with a large Gothic 
pattern ; another of Im Chine made d cou- 
lisses, and a third of jaconot muslin, 
trimmed with garnitures of embroidered 
muslin. 

I have several morning caps in blond and 
muslin trimmed with lace. Hats continue 
to be worn somewhat larger, and few are made 
without feathers or flowers and ornaments 
of blonde. Aprons of moire in deep colours, 
either embroidered or trimmed with black 
lace, are quite the rage. 

Small bags of figurod gros de Naples, or of 
black lace, lined with light colours, are worn 
more than ever. Mantelets are likewise 
worn of puce and black silk, Uned with all 
sorts of light colours, and trimmed with 
black lace or blond, having a falling collar 
also trimmed with these materials. 

Morning dresses are generally made in the 
form of pelisses. The form of evening dresses 
has not at all changed since my last letter. 
I have seen nothing remarkable at the play, 
for sll the lashionaUeshave relinquished the 
theatres for the present, and are not likely to 
visit them for several months to come. 

Adieu, my dear Lady Louisa, 

Yours, ever sincerely, 

A« DE M. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



KuBLT ready for pnblScation, editioxn in English 
and French, of ^* The Luigoage of Flowers,^* with 
beautifuUj colonicd plates. 

A Tsle, understood to he from the pen of Miss 
Knight, author of " DinarbaB,*" and Marius FU- 
minius,** is joat ready for publication, entitled ^ Sir 
Gqj de Lntignan.** 

<* Village Belles a novel, in .three volumes, 
delineating the home life and manners of English 
society in the country, will shortly issue from the 
press. The author belongs to the same school ss 
Miss Austen and Miss Mitford, and, like them, will 
be found to possess the talent of investing even 
trivial incidents, and every day people, with interest, 
and of producing effective, although unpretending, 
pictures. * 

In a few days will be published, the third and 
concluding number of " I>onsldson*s Collection of 
Doorways,** firom sndent Buildings in Greece and 
Italy, expressly measured and drawn for this work. 
There are in all twenty-siz plates, accompanied by 
lettcr-pressj which contains the Latin text, and a 
new translation of a chapter of Yitruvius upon the 
subject, the original of which is derived from a valu- 
able MS. in the British Museum. 

In a few days will appear, an Abridgement of the 
Rev. Gilbert Whitens Natural History of SeL 
borne,** with the omission or alteration of such pas. 
sages ss are unad^ted for the perusal of children 
and young persons. The contents of this edition, 
which is embellished with numerous engravingsy 



have been arranged by a Lady for the use of her 
own children. 

In the present month will be published, the first 
number of a new English Version of the great work 
of Cuvier, **• La Regno Animale ; or. The Animal 
Kingdom.** This work will consist of thirty-six 
numbers ; it will appear uninterruptedly on the first 
of every month, and the contents will be letter, 
press and plates. The letter-press will be an exact 
and close representation of the originsl, and will 
furnish not only the definite meaning, but also the 
spirit of the text. In addition to this, s series of 
notes will be subjoined, in which each branch of 
the general science will be carried up to the present 
state of knowledge. The plates, which constitute 
the most important source of expense, will amount 
to no fewer than five hundred. 

In the present month will be published. No. L 
of The Encyclopsodia of Romance;** consisting of 
original Novels, Romances, and Tales, conducted by 
the Rev. Henry Martineau. 

A new work of an original character is announced 
from the pen of Lady Morgan ; it is to be entitled 

Dramatic Scenes from Real Life,** and will form 
two volumea, uniform with her ^ Book of the 
Boudoir.** 

In the press, ^ The Judgment of the Flood:** a 
Poem. By John A. Heraud, author of " The 
Descent into Hell.** 

Speedily will be published, Demetrius: a 
Tale of Modem Greece,** in three Cantos, with 
other Poems, by Agnes Strickland. 



BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 

At Wotton Bassett, the Lady of the Rev. T. H. 
Ripley, of a son. 

The Lady of Lee Steere, Esq., of Jayes, in the 
eoanty of Surry, of a daughter, which only survived 
its birth a few hours. 

The wife of Anthony Salvin, Esq. of Somerset, 
street, Portman-square, of a daughter. 

Lady Mary Ross, of a daughter. 

At Brighton, the Lady of Charles Morgan, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

At Ipswich, the Lady of Lieut. Col. Stisted, 
King's Own Light Dragoons, of twin daughters. 
. At Linton Place, Lady Jemima Wykeham Mar- 
tin, of a son. 

At Cheltenham, Lady Walsham,of a son. 



At Upper Wobum Place, Mrs. Jose|^ Salkeld, 
of a daughter. 

In Weymouth.street, the Lady of Dr. George 
Gregory, of a son. 

In Charles-street, Berkeley-square, the Lady of 
Charles Douglas Hslford, Esq., of a daughter. 

At Stanley Grove, the Lady of the Hon. Colonel 
Grant, of Grant, M.P., of a son. 

At 16, Chester Terrsoe, Regent*s Park, the 
Lady of Adam Duff, Esq., of a daughter. 

The Lady of Edmund Jemingham, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

At 27, Green-street, Grosvenor-squarc, the Right 
Hon. Lady Langford, of a son. 

At Helmc, the Lady of the Hon. Philip Stourton, 
of a »on and heir. 
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At Auchcmick, Monythire, the Lady of W. M. 
CogbUn, Eaq., Bombay Artillery, of a wn. 

At the Rectory, Sedgefield, Durham, the Lady 
of the RcT. T. L. Strong, of a daughter. 

At Cambridge, the mfe rf Henry Hemington 
Harris, Esq., Bolicitor, of twins, stULbom. 

At the residence of her &ther, S. Barrow, EAq^ 
^•dowxL Grove, Bath, the Lady of John B. 
Lousada, Esq., of a daughter. 

In Dover-street, the Lady of T. B. Fyler, Esq., 
of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 
At St. Andrews' Chureh, Hertford, Geoigt 
Parbury, Esq., to Mary Ann Joanna, the only 
daughter of the late Edward Ellis, Esq., of that 
town. 

At St. James's, William, only son of the lat« 
William Hazlitt, to Catherine, second daughter of 
Mr. Carew Henry Rcynell. 

At St. Mary's Chureh, Bryanstone^uare, George 
Moore, Esq. of Appleby, Leicestewhire, to Susan* 
youngest daughter of W. P. Inge, Esq., ofThoipe, 
Staffordshire. 

At Mnnkh, Count Potemkin, Ambasssdor from 
his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia at the 
Court of Bavaria, to Eliza Mary Rose, eldest daugh- 
ter of E. M. Grainger, Esq. of Twysig, Denbigh- 
shire. 

At Bury St Edmund's, John Thomas Ord, Esq. 
of Fomham, St. Martin, Suffolk, to Susanna Agnes, 
third daughter of the late M. T. Cockredge, Esq., 
of St. Edmund's Hall, in the same county. 

At Layton, Essex, the Rev. Henry Charles Eaton, 
youngest son of Richard Eaton, Esq. of Stetchworth 
Park, Cambridgeshire, to Catherine Harriet, eldest 
daughter of John Pardee, Esq. of Layton. 

At St- John's, Hackney, John TylstonWicksteed, 
Esq., of Prince's-street, Blackfiiars, to Emma, 
fourth daughter of the late John Barton, Esq., of 
Hackney. 

At Camock, William Maxwell, Esq., eldest son 
of Sir William Maxwell of Monteith, Bart., to 
Elenora, daughter of the late Sir Michael Shaw 
Stewart, of Greenock and Blackball, Bart. 

In Castleane Parish Chureh, William YillierB 
Stuart, Esq., second son of the late Lord Henry 
• Stuart, snd brother of Henry Villiers Stuart of 
Dromana, in the County of Waterford, Esq., to 
Catherine, only daughter of Michael Cox, of Castle, 
town, county of Kilkenny, Esq., and niece to the 
Lord Dunally. 

At St. Pancras Church, Mr. D. Clarke, of Judd 
Street, Brunswick Square, to Mary Ann, daughter 
of the late Rev. Thomas Danby. 

At St. Ann s Aldersgate, Charies Coryton Hutch, 
ins, to Amelia Caroline, youngest daughter of the 
kte Gideon Hebert, Esq. 

At St James's Church, Clerkenwell, to Thomas 
Grain Smith, Amy, eldest daughter, and on the 
same day, to John Wilkes Pain, Elizabeth, third 
daughter of Captain James Boxer, R.N. 



At Abbott's Ripton, the Rev. George Cheere' 
second son of the late Charles Bfadryll Cheere, 
Esq., of Papworth Hall, Cambridgeshire, to Harriet 
Emily, eldest daughter of J. B. Rooper, Esq., M.P. 
for the county of Huntingdon. 

At Elveden, Suffolk, Sir Mark Wood, Bart, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of William Newton, Esq . 

At St. Geoiige's, Hanover Square, Sir Thomas 
Barrett Lennard, of Belhus, Essex, Bart, and M.P. 
for that county, to Geotgiana, relict of H. D. Milli- 
gan, Esq., and daughter of the late Sir Walter 
Stirling of Faskine, N. B., Bart 

At St. Mary's, Marylebonc, H.B.Caldwell, Esq., 
of Hilborewe Hall, Norfolk, to Esther, eldest 
daughter of T. R. Buckworth, Esq., of Cockley 
Cley Hall, in the same county. 

DEATHS. 

At hit house in Weymonth Street, Lieut Geft. 
Sir Thomas Bowser, K.C.B., in his 84th year. 

At 21, Conduit Street, Maria, Lady Anstruther, 
widow of the Right Hon. Sir J<4m Anstruther, 
Chief Justice of Bengal. 

The Hon. Lady Halford, wife of Sir Henry 
Halford, Bart. 

At the Lawn, South Lambeth, Mn. Vezian, in 
her 90th year. 

Suddenly of a fit of apoplexy, in his 43d year^ 
the Hon. Captain Thomas Roper Curzon, Royal 
Navy, of No. 6, Cumberland Street, Portman 
Square, second son of the Rig^t Hon. Lord 
Teynham. 

At the Vicarage House, Cripplegate, the Rev. 
William Holmes, in the 63d year. 

At Smedmore House, in the Isle of Pnrbeck, 
Dorset, the Rev. John CUvcU, in his 74th year. 

At Taplow, Bucks, Colonel Marmaduke William- 
son Browne, H. E. I. C. Artillery. 

At the residence of the Hon. Lady Shaw, St 
Margaret's, Rochester, in her 43d year, Augusta 
Anne, daughter of the late Sir Gregory Shaw, Bart, 
of Eenward, in the county of Kent 

In Portland Pkoe, G. R. Heneage, Esq., of 
Hainton Hall, Lincolnshire, in his 64th year. 

At his rendence, Somerset Street, Kingsdown, 
the Rev. William Anderson, Classical and Mathe- 
maticsl Tutor of the Baptist Theological Institution, 
Bristol. 

At Rotherhithe, Dr. Gaitskell, M.D., in his. 
7 1st year. 

In Gorey, Ireland, Mrs. Hart, late of Kilkenny, 
aged 1 10. She retained her faculties until her last 
moments. 

At Madeira, on the llth of May, in his 28th 
year, Thomas Reid, Esq., of the house of Keir and 
Co., eldest son of Josejrfi Reid, Esq., of Thornton 
Heath, Surry. 

At Hanbury Ticarage, Staffordshire, the Rev. 
Hugh Bailey, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Litch- 
field Cathedral, and Vicar of Hanbury. 

In London, of i^wplcxy, Arthur Wyatt, Esq., Qf 
Monmouth. 
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SUMMER SONGS, BY MRS. HEMANS. 



VOL.111.— NO. TI. 



I. — A SONG OF THE ROSE. 

Hut thoa no fean, O thoa exoltinir thing ; 
ThtiB looking: forth on life i Is there no ipell 
Intbeatrongrwindtotamethee ? Thoa bast yet 
To learn harsh lessons flrom the changefnl hours. 
And bow thy stately head submissively 
Unto a heavy touch; ftxr here, bright shiqie ! 
Thy resting-place is not. 

Rose, what dast thou here? 

Bridal, royal Rose ! 
How, 'midst grief and fear, 

Canst thou thus disclose 
That fervid hue of love which to thy heart-leaf glows ? 

Rose! too much arrayed 
For triumphal hours, 
Look'st thou through the shade 
Of these mortal howers, 
Not to disturb my soul, thou crowned one of all flowers ! 

As an eagle soaring 

Through a sunny sky. 
As a clarion pouring 
Strains of victory, 
So dost thou kindle thoughts, for earthly doom too high ! 

Thoughts of rapture, flushing 

Youthful poet's cheek; 
Thoughts of glory rushing 

Forth in song to break ; 
But finding the spring-tide of rapid song too weak. 

TI. n 
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Yet, O festal Rose! 

I have seen thee lying 
In thy brigfht repose, 
Pillowed with the dying;. 
Thy crimson by the lip whence life's quick blood was flying. 

Summer, Life, and Love, 

0*er that bed of pain, 
Mel in thee, yet wove 

Too, too frail a chain 
In its embracing; links, the lovely to detain. 

SmiVst thou, gorgeous flower? 

Oh! within the spells 
Of thy beauty's power. 

Something dimly dwells 
At variance with a world of sorrows and farewells! 

All the soul, forth flowing 

With that rich perfume, 
All the proud life, glowing 

In that radiant bloom, 
Have they no place but here, beneath th' overshadowing tomb f 

Crown'st thou but the daughters 

Of our tearful race ? 
Heaven's own purest waters 

Well might wear the trace 
Of thy consummate form, melting to softer grace ! 

Will that clime enfold thee 

With immortal air ? 
Shall we not behold thee 
Bright and deathless there. 
In spirit-lustre clothed, transcendantly more fair? 

Yes, my fancy sees thee 

In that light disclose. 
And its dream thus frees thee 

From the mist of woes. 
Darkening thine earthly bowers, O bridal, royal Rose! 



THE SILVER ARROW: A TALE OF THE ARCHERY GROUND. 

BY HISS HITFOSD, AUTHOR OF " OUR VILLAGE," ** CUB BECTOR," &C. 



Abchebt meetings are the order of the 
day. Not to go back to those olden times, 
when the bow was the general weapon of 
the land, when the battles of Cressy and of 
Poictiers were won by the stout English 
archers, and the king's deer slain in his forests 
by the bold outlaws, Robin Hood and Little 



John, and the mad priest, Friar Tuck, when 
battles were won and ships taken not hj 
dint of rockets and cannon-balls, but by the 
broad arrow, or when (to come back to more 
domestic and therefore more interesting illus- 
trations) William of Cloudesley, the English 
William Tell, saved his forfeited life by shoot- 
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inyiui apple from his son's head, at six score 
paces * ; not to rerert to those times, which 
were perhaps rather too much in earnest, 
when the dinner, or the life, or the battle, 
depended on the truth of the aim, and the 
weapon (to say nothing of the dbtanoe) 
would be as unmanageable to a modem arm 
as the bow of Uljsses ; not to go back to 
that golden age of archery and minstrelsy, 
nerer since the age of James and Elizabeth, 
when the bow, although no longer the favour- 
ite weapon, continued to be the favourite 
pastime of all classes f, have bows and arrows 
been so rife in this England of ours as at 
ihia present time* Every country mansion 
has its butts and its targets, every young 
lady her quiver and that token of honour, 

» the prize arrow, trumpery as, sooth to say, it 

generally is, is as much coveted and cherished 
and envied as if, instead of a toy for a ped- 
lei^s basket, it were diamond necklace, or 
an emerald bracelet 

To confess the truth, I suspect that the 
whole afiair is rather more of a plaything 
now-«Miays than it was even in the later time 
to which we have alluded ; partly, perhaps, 
because the ladies, with the solitary excep- 
tion of Maid Marian, (who, however, in Ben 

• Jonson's beautiful fragment. The Sad Shep- 

herd, of which she is the heroine, is ftot repre- 
sented as herself taking part in the sylvan 
exerdses of her followers) contented them- 
selves with witnessing instead of rivalling 
the feats of our forefathers ; partly, it may be, 
because, as I have before observed, the thews 
and sinews of our modem archers, let them 
call themselves Toxopholites^ fifty times over. 



* ISO ymto. Re had inrevloosly deft a wIUow wand 
at 499 yards. Vide tbe floe ballad of Adam Bell, 
Clym of the Cloo^, and William of Clondesley,'* in 
Bishop Percy's *' Reliqnes of ancient Engrlish Poetry,'* 
a ooUcction which, in these days of RoUn Hoods and 
Maid Marians, ought to be reprinted, if only for the 
take of the archery lore. 

t If tbe fttct were not too well known to need con. 
flrmation, abundant proof of the love of shooting at 
the iMittB, so preralent amongst oar ancestors, might 
be foond in the plays of Shakspeare, Beamnont and 
netdber. and the other great dramatists of that great 
dramatic age. Their works abound with aUnsions to 
the snl^cct, and images derived ftom the sport. Even 
falooory, rich as that is in tBrhnlcal terms, has hardly 
taraisbed them with so many illustrations. It seems 
to hare been th^ holiday sport of the lower orders, 
and in the absence of dubs and newspapers, the al- 
most daily recreatloa of the gentry, and probably con. 
tfnued to be so up to the time of the Commonwealth, 
when all amusements were suspended by the stem 
hahiU of the puritans, and the stirring interest of the 
ehril wars. After the Restoration, the bowling-green 
appeals to have taken the place of the archery ground. 

t A word ftom the Greek, signifying, I beUeye, " a 
bowman,** **a lorer of the bow.** 



would tug with very little effect at the weapons 
of Clym of the Clough or of Little John, so 
called because he was the biggest person of 
his day. Or even if a fine gentleman of the 
age of William the Fourth should arrive at 
bending a 200 pound bow, think of his cleav- 
ing a willow wand at 400 yards distant! 
Modem limbs cannot compass such feats. 
He might as well try to lift the Durham ox^ 

Nevertheless, although rather too much of 
a toy for boys and girls, and wanting alto- 
gether in the variety and interest of that 
other great national out-door amusement 
called cricket, it would be difiicult to find a 
better excuse for drawing people together in 
a country neighbourhood, an object always 
desirable, and particularly so in thb litde 
midland county of ours, where between party 
squabbles and election squabbles (afiairs of 
mere personal prejudice with which politics 
have often nothing to do) half the gentry 
live in a state of continual non-intercourse 
and consequent ignorance of each other's 
real good qualities, and the genial, pardon- 
able, diverting foibles, which perhaps con- 
duce as much as more grave, solid excellence, 
not only to the amusement of society, but to 
our mutual liking and regard for each other. 
A man perfect in thought and word and 
deed is a fine thing to contemplate at reve- 
rent distance, like some rare statue on its 
pedestal ; but for the people who are destined 
to mix with their fellows in this work-a-day 
world, to walk and talk and eat and drink 
like their neighbours, the more harmless 
peculiarities and innocent follies they bring 
to keep our follies in countenance the better 
for them and for ourselves. Luckily there 
is no lack of these congenial elements in 
human nature. The only thing requisite is 
a scene for their display. 

This want seemed completely supplied by 
the Archery Meeting, an approved neutnd 
ground where politics could not enter, and 
where the Capulets and Montagues of 
H— shire might contemplate each others 
good qualities, and be conciliated by each 
other^s defects, without the slightest com- 
promise of party etiquette or party dignity. 
The heads of the contending houses had 
long ago agreed to differ, like tbe chiefs of 
rival factions in London, and met and visited, 
except just at an election time, with as much 
good humour and cordiality as Lady Grey 
meets and visits Lady Beresford; it was 
amongst the partisans, the adherents of the 
several candidates, that the prejudice had 
been found so inveterate ; and every rational 
person, except those who were themselvef 
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infected with the preyalent moral disorder, 
hailed the prescription of so pleasant a 
remedy for the county complaint 

Accordingly the proposal was no sooner 
made at a country dinner party than it was 
carried by acclamation, a committee was ap- 
pointed, a secretary chosen, and the pleasant 
business of projecting and anticipating com- 
menced upon the spot For the next week, 
nothing could be heard of but the Archery 
Meeting ; bows and arrows were your only 
subject, and Lincoln Green your only wear. 

Then came a few gentle difficulties ; diffi- 
culties that seem as necessary preludes to a 
party of pleasure, as the winds and rains of 
April are to the flowers of May. The com- 
mittee, composed, as was decorous, not of 
the eager sons and zealous daughters and 
bustling mammas of the principal fiunilies, but 
of their cool, busy, indifferent papas, could by 
no chance be got together ; they were hay- 
making, or they were justicing, or they were 
attending the house, or they had forgotten 
the day, or they had not received the letter ; 
so that, in spite of all the efforts of the most 
active of secretaries, on Monday four only 
assembled out of twenty, on Tuesday twot 
and on Wednesday none at all. 

Then, of the three empty houses in the 
neighbourhood, on either of which they had 
reckoned so confidently, that they had actually 
talked over their demerits after the manner 
of bidders at an auction who intend to buy, 
the one was pomt blank refused to Mr. Secre- 
tary's courteous application, on the ground 
of the mischievousness of the parties, the 
danger of their picking the flowers, and the 
certainty of their trampling the grass ; the 
second, after having been twenty years on 
sale, suddenly found a purchaser just as it 
was wanted for the Archery Club ; and the 
third, wluch had been for years thirty and 
odd snugly going to ruin under the provident 
care of the Ck)urt of Chancery, a case of dis- 
puted title, and of which it had been proposed 
to take temporary possession as a sort of no 
man's land," found itself most unexpectedly 
adjudged to a l^gal owner by the astounding 
activity of my Lord Brougham. The Club 
was at its wit's end, and likely to come to a 
dissolution before it was formed, (if an Eng^ 
lishwoman may be permitted to speak good 
Irish,) when luckily a neighbouring M.P., 
a most kind and genial person, whose fine old 
mansion was neither on sale, nor in Chancery, 
and who patriotically sacrificed his grass and 
his flowers for the public good, offered his 
beautiful place, and furnished the Oakley 
Park Archery Club, not only with ** a local 
habitation,*' but *' a name." 



Then came the grand difikulty of all, the 
selection of members. Every body knows 
that in London the question of caste or star 
tion, or to use perhaps a better word, of 
gentility, is very easily settled, or rather it 
settles itself without fuss or trouble. In the 
great city, there is room for every body. No 
one is so high or so low as to be without 
his equals ; and in the immense number of 
circles into which society is divided, he &lls 
insensibly into that class to which his rank, 
his fortune, his habits, and his inclinations 
are best adapted. In the distant provinces, 
on the other hand, the division is equally 
easy from a reverse reason. There the inha- 
bitants may almost be comprised in the peap 
santry, the yeomanry, the cleiigy, and the 
old nobility and gentry, the few and distant 
lords of the soil living in their own ancestral 
mansions, and mixing almost exclusively 
with each other, not from airs, but from the 
absolute thinness of population amongst the 
educated or cultivated classes. But in these 
small midland counties close to London, 
where the great estates have changed masters 
so often that only two or three descendants 
of the original proprietors are to be found in 
a circuit of twenty miles, and where even the 
estates- themselves are broken into small frac- 
tions—counties where you cannot travel a 
quarter of a mile without bursting on some 
line of new paling enclosing a belt of equally 
new plantation, and giving token of a roomy, 
commodious, square dwelling, red or white, 
as may siut the taste of the proprietor, or 
some ** cot of spruce gentility," verandahed 
and be^porched according to the latest fashion, 
very low, very pretty, and very inconvenient 
— in these populous country villages, where 
persons of undoubted fortune but uncertain 
station areas plenty as blackberries, it requires 
no ordinary tact in a provindal lord cham- 
berlain to grant or to refuse the privilege of 
the entree. 

Perhaps the very finest definitions of a 
gentieman in our own, or in any other lan- 
guage, may be found in Mr. Ward's De Vere*, 



* " By a g«ntteiiuui we mean not to draw aline 
that wovld be InTidioiu between talgli and low. lank 
and snbordination, riches and poverty. The distinc- 
tion is in the mind. Whoever is open, loyal, and 
true I whoeTer is of humane and aflhble demeanoor ( 
whoever is honooiable in himself, and candid in hts 
Jud^ent of others, and requires no law but his word 
to make him ftiUll an engacement ; such a man la a 
gentleman, and such a man may be found among tlie 
tillera of the earth. But higli birth and diatinetkm 
for the most part insure the high sentiment which is 
denied to poverty and the lower professions. It is 
hence, and hence only, that the great daim their 
superiority) and hence what has been so beaatifolly 
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and in the motto of (I think) the Rutland 
frndly, « Manners Make the Man ;** but our 
cooBtry practice seems rather to be grounded 
on the inimitable answer of the ineffi^le Mr. 
Dubster in Madame ly Arblay's Camilla, who 
on being asked What made him a gentle- 
man?*' gravely replied * leaving off busi- 
ness;* or on the still nicer distinction, so 
admirably ridiculed by another great female 
writer (Miss Austen in Emma"), where a Mr. 
Suckling, a Bristol merchant, who had retired 
from trade some eight or nine years back, 
refuses to visit another Bristoliaja who had 
only purified himself irom the dregs of the 
sugar warehouse the Christmas before. 

Now Mr. Dubster^s definition, besides bdng 
sufficiently liberal and comprehensive, had 
the great merit of being dear and practicable, 
and our good humoured secretary, a man of 
ten thousand, well-bom, well-bred, well-for- 
tuned, and thoroughly well-conditioned, a 
man light, buoyant, and bounding, as full of 
activity as his fiivourite blood horse, and 
equally full of kindness, would willingly have 
abided by the rule, and was by no means disin- 
clined to extend his invitations to the many 
educated, cultivated, rich and liberal persons 
whose fathers were still guilty of travelling 
to London once a week to superintend some 
old respectable concern in Austin Friars' or 
St Mary Aze, or even to visit Lloyd's or the 
Stock Exchange. But unluckily the Mr. 
Sucklings of the neighbourhood prevailed. 
" Standing " (to borrow an expressive Ame- 
ricanism) carried the day, and Mr. Brown, 
whose mother eighteen years ago had pur- 
chased the Lawn on one side of Headingly 
Heath*, had not only the happiness of 
excluding his neighbour Mr. Green, who had 
been settled at the Grove only a twelvemonth, 
but even of barring out his still nearer neigh- 
bour Mr. White, who had been established 
in the Manor House these half dozen years. 
Such, at least, was the decree passed in full 
committee ; but it is the common and rightful 
fate of over rigorous laws to be softened in 

aaid of honour, the law of kings, is no more than 
true, 

" It aids and strengthens Virtae when it meets her, 
And imitates her actions where she is not " 

De Vere, vol U., page SS. 

• It may convey some notion of the villa population 
in omr county, to say that tnm the centre of Headingly 
Uca^, we can see eight gentlemen's honses. A young 
spoftsman who wanted a shooting box in a retired 
aitnatkm, being taken In by a puffing advertisement 
of one of these mansions, drove down to look at It, 
but when he came within view of the surrounding 
Tillaa, turned round his phaeton, and trotted off with- 
out aUgfattng, exclaiming, " Clapham common, by 
JoTe ! " 



practice, and Mr. White being a most agree- 
able, hospitable man, with a very pleasant 
clever wife, and the Misses Green ranking 
amongst the prettiest g^rls in the neighbour- 
hood, somehow or other they eventually got 
admittance. 

These greater difiiculties being £eurly sur- 
mounted at the cost of a few a&onts on the 
part of the forgotten, and many murmurs on 
the part of the omitted, then followed a train 
of minor troubles about dinners and crockery, 
targets and uniforms, regulations and rules. 
Drawing up the code of archery laws, al- 
though it seems no mighty effort of legular 
tion, cost our committee almost as much 
labour as might have gone to the concoction 
of a second Code Napoleon, or another Bill 
for Local Courts ; and the equipment of half 
the r^ments in the service would have con- 
sumed less time and thought than were wasted 
on the male and female costumes of the Oak- 
ley Park Archery Club. Twelve several 
dolls were dressed in white and green of 
various patterns, by the committee-men and 
their wives ; and such a feud ensued between 
Mr. Giles, haberdasher, in King Street, in 
the good town of H — , and Miss Fenton, 
miUiner, in the Market Place, each maintsdn- 
ing his and her separate and very various 
version of the appointed regulation doll, that 
nothing but the female privilege of scolding 
without fighting prevented that most serious 
breach of the peace called a duel. It has 
been hinted that the unfortunate third party 
(that is to say, the doll), yifBs a sufferer in 
the fray,' the flowers being torn from her bon- 
net, the bows from her petticoat, and the 
pelerine from her bosom. For this I do not 
vouch ; but for the exceeding ugliness of the 
selected r^mentals, whether male or female, 
I can most conscientiously answer. It re- 
quired some ingenuity to invent any thing so 
thoroughly hideous. The young ladies, in 
clear muslin and green ribands, arranged as 
they thought fit, looked like pretty little shep- 
herdesses ; but their unfortunate mammas, 
dressed by Mr. Giles, or Miss Fenton, acoord- 
bg to the pattern of the demolished doll, in 
gowns of white chaly, barred like a hussar 
jacket, with dull and. dismal green, had, from 
the dim colour of the woollen material, more 
the air of a flock of sheep ; or a bevy of Car- 
melite nuns ; or a troop of shrouded corpses 
escaped from their coffins ; or a set of statues 
like that of the commandant in Don Giovanni, 
when seen from behind, or at a distance ; or 
of the figure of Orcas (the classical Death), 
as I once saw him represented in the Alcestis 
of Euripides, when viewed frontwise, than 
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of a groupe of nuddle-aged Engtish ladies 
equipped for a party of pleasure. 

In spite, however, of jostling interests and 
conflicting vanities, the day of the archery 
meeting was anticipated with great and 
general pleasure by the young people in 
H — shire, and to none was it more an object 
of delighted expectation than to Frances 
Vernon, a shy and timid girl, who generally 
shrank from public amusements, but who 
looked forward to this with quite a different 
feeling, since she was to be accompanied 
thither by her only brother Horace, a young 
man of considerable talent and acquirement, 
who, after spending several years abroad, 
had just returned to take possession of his 
paternal mansion in the neighbourhood of 
Oakley. ' 

Horace and Frances Yemon were the only 
children of a very gallant officer of high 
iamOy and moderate fortune, who had during 
his lifetime been one of the most zealous f(^ 
lowers of the two factions, (the English Mon- 
tecchi and Capuletti), who divided H— ^hire, 
and had bequeathed to his son as abundant 
a legacy of prejudices and feuds as would 
have done honour to a border chiefbdn of 
the fifteenth century. The good general's 
prime aversion, his pet hatred, had of course 
fidlen upon his nearest opponent, his next 
neighbour, who— besides the sin of espousing 
one interest in H — shire, as the general 
espoused another, of being an uncompro- 
mising whig, (radical his opponent was &in 
to call him,) as the general was a determined 
tory — had committed the unpardonable crime 
of making his own large fortune as a Russia 
merchant ; and not content with purchasing a 
considerable estate, which the general, to 
dear off old mortgages, had found it con- 
venient to sell, had erected a huge staring 
red house within sight of the Hall windows, 
where he kept twice as many horses, car- 
riages, and servants, and saw at least three 
times as much company as his aristocratic 
neighbour. If ever one good sort of a man 
hated another, (for they were both excellent 
persons in their way). General Vernon hated 
John Page. 

John Page, on his side, who scorned to be 
outdone in an honest English aversion by any 
tory in Christendom, detested the general 
with equal cordiality, and a warfare of the 
most inveterate description ensued between 
them at all places where it was possible that 
disputes should be introduced, at vestries and 
county meetings, at quarter sessions, and at 
the weekly bench. In these skirmbhes the 



general had much the best of the battle. Nol 
only was his party more powerful and infltt-> 
ential, but hb hatred being of the cold» 
courtly, provoking sort that never comes to 
words, gave him much advantage over an 
adversary hot, angry, and petulant, whose 
friends luul great difficulty in restraining him 
within the permitted bounds of civil dbputa- 
tion. An ordinary champion would have 
been driven from the field by such a sue* 
cession of defeats, but our reformer (so he 
delighted to style himself) had qualities, good 
and bad, which prevented hb yielding an 
inch. He was game to the back-bone. Let 
him be beaten on a question fifty times, and 
he would advance to the combat the fifty- 
first as stoutly as ever. He was a combatant 
whom there was no tiring down. 

John Page was of a character not uncom- 
mon in hb class in thb age and country. 
Acute and shrewd on many subjects, he was 
yet on some favourite topics pr^udiced, 
obstinate, opiniated, and conceited, as your 
self-educated man b often apt to be ; add to 
thb that he was irritable, impetuous, and 
violent, and we have all the elements of a 
good hater. On the other hand he was a 
liberal master, a hospitable neighbour, a warm 
and generous fnend, a kind brother, an affec- 
tionate husband, and a doting fiither ; note, 
beside, that he was a square-made little man, 
with a bluff but good-humoured countenance, 
a bald head, an eagle eye, a loud voice, and 
a frank and unpolished, but by no means 
vulgar manner, and the courteous reader will 
have a pretty correct idea of Mr. John Page. 

Whether he or his aristocratic adversary 
would finally have guned the mastery at the 
bench, and in the vestry, time only would 
have shown. Death, however, stepped in 
and decided the question. The general, a 
spare, pale, temperate man, to whom such a 
dbease seemed impossible, was carried off by 
apoplexy, leaving a sickly, gentle-tempered 
widow and two children, a son of high pro- 
mise, who had just left college, and set out 
on a long tour through half of Europe, and 
much of Asia, and one daughter, a delicate 
girl of fourteen, whom her mother, in con- 
sideration of her own low spirits and declining 
health, sent immediately to school. 

Six years had elapsed between the gene- 
ral's death and the date of my little story, 
when Horace Vernon, returning home to bis 
affectionate relations, embrowned by long 
travel, but manly, graceful, spirited, and 
intelligent, even beyond their expectations, 
found them on the eve of the archeiy meet- 
ing, and was prevailed on by hb mother (far 
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too ailing a woman to attend public places) 
to escort his sister and her chaperone, (a 
female cousin on a visit at the house,) to the 
appointed scene of amusement 

A happy party were they that evening! 
Horace, restored to his own country and his 
own home» his birthplace, and the scene of 
his earliest and hapfnest recollections, seated 
between his mild, placid, gracious mother, 
and the pretty timid sister, with whose 
simplicity and sin^eness of mind he was 
enchanted, seemed to have nothing more to 
desiie on earth. He was, howerer, sensible to 
flomething like a revulsion of feeling; (for, 
besides being a dutiful inheritor of his father's 
aversions and prgudices, he had certain 
andent quarrels of his own — dem^Ut with 
game-keepers,and shooting and fishing squab- 
bles on his own account, to settle with Mr. 
Page ;) he did certainly feel something like 
disappointment when, on inquiring into those 
fimiily details which his long absence had 
rendered so interesting, he found this their 
old hereditary enemy, the man whom he 
thought it meritorious to hate, transmuted 
into their chief adviser and friend. Mr. 
Page had put a stop to a lawsuit in which 
his mother's dower and his rister's small for- 
tune were involved, and had settled the matter 
for them so advantageously, that they were 
better off than before ; Mr. Page had dis- 
covered and recovered the fiunily plate 
abstracted by a thieving butler, and had, 
moreover, contrived, to the unspeakable com- 
fort of both ladies, that the t^ef should be 
tianported, not hanged; Mr. Page had 
sent out to Rusna, in a most advantageous 
situation, the old steward's grandson, the pet 
and proiegi of the family ; Mr. Page had 
transported to the Swan River a ffouUrien 
cousin, the family plague; Mr. Page had 
new-filled the conservatory ; Mr. Page had 
new-clothed the garden wall; and, finaUy, 
as Frances declared with tears in her eyes, 
Mr. Page had saved her dear mother's life 
by fetching Mr. Brodie in the crisis of a 
quinsey, in a space of time which, considering 
tile distance^ would seem incredible. Tliis 
last assertion completely silenced Horace, 
who, to the previous feats, had exhibited a 
mingled incredulity of the benefits being 
really conferred, and an annoyance at re- 
ceiving benefits from such a quarter, sup- 
ponng them to be as great as their glowing 
gratitade represented. He said no more; 
but the feeling continued, and when poor 
Frances b^gan to talk of her dear fnend and 
school-fellow, Lucy, Mr. Page's only child, 
of her talent and beauty, and her thousand 



amiable qualities, and when Mrs. Vernon 
added a gentle hmt as to the large fortune 
that she would inherit, Horace smiled and 
said nothing, but went to bed as thoroughly 
determined to hate Mr. Page, and to find 
his daughter plain and disagreeable, as his 
deceased father, the general, could have done 
for the life of him. " I see your aim, my 
dear mother and sister," thought he to him- 
self " but if my fortune be limited so are my 
wishes, and I am not the man to enact 
Master Fenton to this Anne Page of your's, 
or Lucy, or whatever her name may be, 
though she were the richest tallow merchants 
daughter in all Russia." 

So thinking he went to bed, and so think- 
ing he arose the next moming-^the great 
morning of the archery meeting ; and his 
spleen was by no means (timinished, when, on 
looking out of his window, the great ugly red 
house of his rich neighbour stared him in 
the face. A pleasanter object, however, soon 
banished the evil thought, his pretty litUe 
sister, light and a^e as a bird, practising at 
the taiget, and almost dancing with joy as 
she lodged an arrow within the gold. 

* Well shot, FanchonI" exclaimed Horace 
joining her ;" I see you mean to bring home 
the silver arrow." 

" I should like to do so of all things," replied 
Fanchon, * but it is quite out of hope. I can 
shoot very well here, or at the other house" — 

" Tile other house I "thought Horace ; *'and 
they are as intimate as that comes to I " 

"I can even beat Lucy," pursued poor 
Frances— 

Lucy again I " thought her brother. 

* When we are by ourselves," continued 
she ; * but before strangers I am so awkward, 
and nervous, and fiightened, that I always 
fsuL I should like dearly to win the arrow 
though," added she, " and Lucy says that if I 
could but think of something else, and forget 
tiiat people were looking at me, she is sure 
I should succeed. I do really believe that 
Lucy would rather I should win it than her- 
self! because she knows it would give so 
much pleasure to mamma." 

** Nothing but Lucy I" again thought 
Horace. * It seems as if there were nobody 
in the worid but Miss Lucy Page.^ — Pnty, 
Fanchette," said he aloud, "what brought 
about the recondliation between Mr. Page's 
fomily and burs? When I left England we 
had not spoken for years." 

* Why, very luckily, brother, just afUr you 
went abroad," rejoined Fanchette, " one of 
the tenants behaved very unjustly, and inso- 
lently, and ungratefully to mamma, and when 
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the steward threatened to punish him for his 
misconduct, he went immediately to Mr. 
Page, knowii^ that he had been at variance 
with our poor father, to claim his patronage 
and protiection. Howeyer, Mr. Page was 
not the man to see a woman and a widow, an 
unprotected female, as he said— 

" He might have said a lady. Miss Fanny ! " 
again thought the ungrateful Horace 

" Imposed upon," continued Fanny. So 
he came straight to dear mamma, offered her 
his best services on this occasion and any 
other, and has been our kindest friend and 
adviser ever since.** 

** I dare say," said the incorrigible Horace ; 
" and Miss Lucy was youf school-fellow I 
What b she like now? I remember her 
a pale, sickly, insignificant, awkward girl. 
Whom does she resemble ? The bluff*looking 
&ther, or the vulgar mamma ? " 

" You are very provoking brother," replied 
poor Fanny ; "and hardly deserve any answer. 
But she is just exactly like this rose. She*s 
the prettiest girl in the county. Eveiy body 
allows that" 

" Yes, a true country beauty, a full-blown 
cabbage rose," again thought Horace ; who 
had not condescended to observe that the 
half-blown flower which his sister had pre- 
sented to him, and which he was at that 
instant swinging unconsdously in his hand, 
was of the delicate maiden blush. " A full- 
blown blowzy beauty, as vulgar and as for- 
ward as bodi her parents, encouraging and 
patronisiDg my sister, forsooth I She, the 
daughter of a tallow merchant I just as the 
father protects my dear mother. Really," 
thought Mr. Vernon, our fiimily is much in- 
debted to them !" And with these thoughts 
in his mind, he set off with Frances to the 
ardiery gpround. 

On arriving at the destined spot all other 
feeling was suspended in admiration of the 
extraordinary beauty of the scene. Horace, 
a traveller of no orcU nary taste, felt its charm 
the more strongly from the decided English 
character impressed on every object The 
sun was rather vdled than shrouded by light 
vapoury clouds, from which he every now 
and then emerged in his fullest glory, cast- 
ing all the magic of light and shadow on the 
miyestic oaks of the park, oaks scarcely to 
be rivalled in the royal forests, and on the 
venerable old English mansion which stood 
embosomed amongst its own rich woodland. 
The house was of the days of Elizabeth, and 
one of the most beautiful erections of that 
age of picturesque domestic architecture. 
Deep bay ^rindows of various shapes, were 



surmounted by steep intersecting roofs and 
bits of gable ends, and quaint fimtastie cor- 
nices and high turret4ike chimneys, which 
gave a singular grace and lightness to the 
building. Two of those chimneys, high and 
diamond-shaped, divided so as to admit the 
long l^e of sky between them, and yet 
united at distant intervals, linked together 
as it were, by a chain-work of old masonry, 
might be a study at once for the punter and 
the ardutect The old open porch, too^ 
almost a room, and the hall with its carved 
chimney-piece and its arched benches the 
wainscoted rooms, the oak staircases, the 
up-etair chapel, (perhaps oratory might be 
the fitter word,) the almost conventual archi- 
tecture of some of the arched passages and 
the cloistered inner courts, were in perfect 
keeping ; and the admirable taste which had 
abstained from admittmg any thing like 
modem ornament was felt by the whole 
party, and by none more strongly than by 
our fisistidious traveller. He immediately 
fell into conversation with Mr. Oakley, the 
kind and liberal proprietor of the place, and 
his charming lady, (old friends of his family), 
and was listening with interest to his detail 
of the iniquities of some former Duke of 
St Alban's, who renting the mansion* as 
being convenient for the exerdse of his 
function of hereditary grand fiilconer, had, 
in a series of quarrels with another poweribi 
nobleman (the then Duke of Beaufort), extii^ 
pated the moor-fowl which had previously 
abounded on the neighbouring heath, what 
a startling clap on the shoulders roused his 
attention, and that nightrmare of his imagi- 
nation, Mr. Page, stood before him in an 
agony of good-will, noisier and more bois* 
terous than ever. 

Not only Mr. Page, shaking both his 
hands with a swing that almost dislocated 



. • Tliere to another 8tm more intenitiiig Starr ooo- 
netted wttli Oakley. An ancestor of the present ]in>- 
prietor was lost, bewUdered, benigrhted, dariny some 
tremendous storm on the heath before alluded to^ 
and beinc of delicate health and nervons habtts had 
fairly glTen np all hope of reaching his own hoose 
allre : when soddenly the church clock of the neish- 

bouiing town of W striking four, happened to 

make itself heard through the wintry stonn, and 
gave him suiBcient intimation of his position to guide 
him safely home. In memory of ttUs interpoattion. 
Which he considered as nothing leas than pravidentla], 
Mr. Oakley assigned foity-shlllings a year in payment 
of aman to ring a beU at four o'doek every morning 

in the parish church of W : and lyy tliat tenure 

the estate is still held. This is Utenlly true. Adrenm- 
stance s o me wh at similar, occu r ring to the proprietor 
of Bamborough Castle, in Northumberland, is said to 
have been the cause of the erection of the Cnnoaa 
light-house which has warned so many vessels ttom 
that dangerous eoast 
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his Bhoulders, but Mrs. Page, ruddy, portly, 
and smlfing, the very emblem of peace and 
plenty, and Mrs. Dinah Page, Mr. Page's 
immarried sister, both in the full shroud uni* 
form, stood before him. At a little distance, 
talking to his sbter, and evidently congratu- 
lating her on his return, stood Lucy, simply 
but ezqubitely dressed, a light embroidery of 
oak leaves and acorns having replaced the 
bows which made the other young ladies 
seem in an eternal flutter of green ribands ; 
and so delicate, so graceful, so modest, so 
sweet, so complete an exemplification of 
innocent and happy youthfulness, that as 
Horace turned to address her and caught 
his sistei^s triumphant eye, the words of 
Fletcher rose almost to his lips. 

As a rose at fairest, 
Ndtiier a bad, nor blown.*' 

Never was a more instantaneous conver* 
rion. He even, feeling that his first reception 
had been ungracious, went back to shake hands 
over again with Mr. Page and to thank him 
for his services and attentions to his mother 
during his absence; and when hb old oppo- 
nent declared with much warmth that any 
little use he might have been of was doubly 
repaid by the honour of being employed by 
so excellent a lady, and by the unspeakable 
advantage of her notice to his Lucy, Horace 
really' wondered how he could ever have 
disliked him. 

The business of the day now b^gan — 
' Much ado about Nothing* perhaps— but 
still an animated and pleasant scene. The 
pretty processions of young ladies and nicely 
equipped gentlemen, marching to the sound 
of the bugle from target to target, the gay 
groups of visiters sauntering in the park, 
and the outer circle of country people, de- 
lighted spectators of the sport, formed alto- 
gether a picture of great variety and interest 

Lucy and Frances were deddediy the best 
shots on the ground, and Horace, who, not 
shooting himself, was their constant attend- 
ant, was much pleased with the interest with 
which either young markswoman regarded 
the success of the other. Lucy had, as she 
declared, by accident, once lodged her arrow 
in the ball's eye, and was as fiur before Frances 
as Frances was before the rest. But Lucy, 
although the &vourite auutidate, seemed less 
eager for the triumph than her more timid 
friend, and turned gladly to other subjects. 

" You are adnuring my beautiful dress, Mr. 
Vernon, as well you may," exclaimed she, as 
she canght his eye resting on her beautifiil 
iSgnre, " but it is Frances who ought to blush, 
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for this delicate embroidery is her work and 
her taste, one of a thousand kindnesses which 
she and dear Mrs. Vernon have been shower- 
ing upon me during the last six years. She 
did not act quite fairly by me in this matter 
though, for she should have allowed me, 
though I cannot paint with the needle as 
she does, to try my skill in copying her 
handywork, and I will, against the next 
meeting, although it will be only displaying 
my inferiority. I never saw this dress, or 
hsMl a notion of it, till last night, when she 
was forced to send it to be tried on. You do 
not know your sister, but you will find her 
out in time. She is so timid, that sometimes 
she conceals her powers from those she loves 
best, and sometimes from mere nervousness 
they desert her. I am glad that she has shot 
so well to day, for trifling as the object is, 
«very thing that tends to give her confidence 
is of consequence to her own comfort in 
society. VfThat a shot vras that,* continued 
she, as Frances's shall lodged within the first 
circle ; " and how ashamed she is at her own 
success ! now you shall see me fail and not 
be ashamed of my failure :** and she shot 
accordingly, and fail, and another round, 
with nearly equal skill on the part of Frances, 
and equal vnmt of it on that of her fnend, 
had reversed their situations, and put Miss 
Vernon at the top of the list, so that when 
the company adjourned to dinner Frances 
was the favourite candidate, although the two 
young ladies were, in sporting phrase, neck 
and neck. 

After dinner, however, when the gentlemen 
joined the ladies, and the sports recom- 
menced, Mbs Page was nowhere to be found. 
Mrs. Page, on her daughter being called for, 
announced to the secretary that Lucy had 
abandoned the contest, and on being anxiously 
questioned by Horace and Frances as to the 
cause of her absence, avowed that she could 
not very well tell what was become of her, 
but that she fancied she was gone with her 
father and aunt Dinah in search of the Ladye 
Fountain, a celebrated spring situate some- 
where or other in the seven hundred acres of 
fir woods, which united the fertile demesne 
of Oakley to another fine estate belongbg 
to the same gentleman ; a spring which aunt 
Dinah had remembered in her childhood, 
before the fir trees were planted, and had 
taken a strong fancy to see again. And so 
Lucy," pursued Mrs. Page, "has left the 
archery and her chance of the silver arrow, 
and has even run away from Miss Vernon to 
go exploring the woods with aunt Dinah." 

" She is gone that Frances may gain the 
I 
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prize, sweet creature that she is ! " thought 
our friend Horace. 

Two houre after Horace Vernon found 
his way through the dark and fragrant fir 
plantations to a little romantic glade, where 
the setting sun glanced between the deep red 
trunks of the trees on a clear spring, mean- 
dering over a bed of mossy turf inlaid with 
wild thyme, and dwarf heath, and the delicate 
harebell, illuminating a figure fair as a wood- 
nymph, seated on the fimtastic roots of the 
pines, with Mr. Page on one side and aunt 
Dinah on the other : You have brought me 
good news," exclaimed Lucy springing for- 
ward to meet him ; « Frances, dear, dear 
Frances, has won the silver arrow." 

* I have brought you the silver arrow," 
replied Horace, offering her the little prize 
token. 

" But how can that be, when even before 
I declined the contest Frances had beaten 
me? The prize is her's and must be her's. 



I cannot take it, and even if it were mine it 
would give me no pleasure. It was her suc- 
cess that was my triumph. Pray take the 
arrow back again. Pray, prey, my dear 
fiither, make Mr. Vernon take the arrow.* 

** It is yours, I assure you," replied Horace, 
" and Frances cannot take it, because she has 
one just like it of her own. Did not you 
know that there were two prizes ? One for 
the greatest number of good shots, which, 
owing probably to your secession, has been 
adjudged to Frances, and another for the 
b^ fl^ot of all, which was fairly won by yon. 
And now, my dear Mr. Page, I shall appeal 
to you to make your daughter take the 
arrow, and if she will but take heart and 
hand into the bargain, then shall I be the 
happiest man on the archery ground." 

And as Lucy did not say no, we have a 
&ir right to let our imaginations end the 
story as happily as we please. 
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I leak'd upon the terrace wall. 
In weariness and pensive mood« 
And mark'd the thronging sunmotes fall 

Before me, as I stood. 
Slowly into the lake they diopt. 
Whose tranquil wateis never flow, 
Like Hope's young blossoms, newly cropt, 

O'er Lethe's pool below. 

And on the floor of heav*n above. 

Reflected in its watery glass, 

With heavenly smiles and looks of love. 

Beauty's fair daughters pass. 
And from the lightly-finger d string. 
Stream sounds, like strains of fairy elves, 
And soft Italian voices sing 

Words — music of themselves. 

But, like a monarch once caress'd, . 
Down sinks, depos'd, the weary day ; 
The regal purple of the west 

Is chang'd to russet grey ; 
And every sight, and every sound, 
That minister'd to my delight. 
Above, beneath, beside, around, 
Is fading into night 



And hush'd and still the music's toD^ 
The voice—lhe song — is heard no more ; 
Ev'n its remotest sound is gone. 

Unheard the splashing oar— 
And night is floating on the lake, 
And sprinkling darkness everywhere. 
Save on' the glow-worm in the brake— 

The fire-fly in the air. 

And thus, methought, the forms have past 
Once wont my visions to employ ; 
A summer brightness round them cast, 

Trick'd in the garb of joy. 
And round them music seem*d to float. 
As the gay phantoms sailM along, 
And out of the enchanted boat 

Arose the voice of song. 

And now that they have passM away. 
Darkness were in this heart of mine. 
Save for the glow-worm's grateful ray, 

The fire-fly's light to shine. 
For though aU else beside depart, 
Joy, surely, lias not died in vain ; 
If truth still glow within the heart, 

And fancy fire the brain. 
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Mr. Tornado Dwigbt had rotired from 
bunnesB with what is termed a tmig proper^ ; 
by which, we undeistandy is meant a fortune, 
half-way between a plum and pauperism, — 
not too ample for splendour, yet large enotigh 
for elegance. There have been, however, 
gentlemen of reputed snug property, who 
have secured and locked up their funds so 
snugly, that after their demise, their per- 
pleau9d executors have been quite unaUe to 
place their hands upon any available assets, 
and have at last been constrained to believe 
that their defunct friend had a special strong 
box, hidden in a boudoir of one of the many 
castles in the air, which he was perpetually 
erecting: and since it would be impossible 
to summon the warder of any of these edifices 
by blast of horn, or otherwise, to the end 
that such monies should be caused to be 
forthcoming, it has happened, in some in- 
stances, that the presumptive heir of such 
gentleman of snug property has been fain to 
wander to the workhouse — a destination, 
which, if we are to believe a late report of 
the Poor Law Commissioners, is infinitely 
more agreeable and independent than the 
poBsesdon of any proper^, however snug,' 
which might have fiUlen to him by succession 
or bequest But this is not to our purpose. 
Suffice it to say, that Mr. Tornado Dwight 
was in the boola of the Bank of England to 
a very agreeable tune — ^to a tolerably pretty 
figure. He was decidedly warm. 

Mr. Tornado Dwight was, upon the pre- 
sent occasion, seated in his dining-room,-- 
a bottle of port immediately before his eyes, 
his snuff box at his elbow, and a stool at his 
fiK>t The old gentleman was occupied in an 
employment which he was very little in the 
habit of practiang — ^he was thinking — and 
it struck him very forcibly that the longer he 
thought about the subject matter of his cogi- 
tations, the less likely was he to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion. It appeared to him 
to be high time to settle finally in his own 
mind, how he should definitely dispose of his 
two sons—one of whom was at that moment 
at college, and the other under articles to 
Mr, Peter Pounce, the solicitor of Gray's Inn. 
The former of these sons was a gay young 
fdlow, who had much more to do with the 
books of the tradesman, than with his own — 
and to whom the famous cock of Lucian 
would have appeared a mere dunghill-bred 



one, compared with the real game fowls, in 
whose victory or defeat, as the case might 
happen, he was, for the time being, in- 
teiested 

But it was not more particularly to probe 
the constitutional infirmities and acquired 
vices of this promising scion, that our elderly 
gentleman of ^ retired leisure," proposed at 
Uie present moment to apply himself ; the 
younger son, who had been just dining with 
him, and was now in the adjoining parlour, 
was the more stubborn problem of the two. 
Timothy was the straight twig that he would 
willingly bend to his own will and pleasure ; 
Timothy was the, by no means, pliant osier 
whom he would fain convert into an exem- 
phiry basket, for the reception of such golden 
fruitsas his ripe experience mightplease to cast 
therein. But there was no coming at the boy. 
His ^ smooth-rubbed soul " had no principle of 
adhesion belonging to it-4iis head appeared 
to be empty in its own tight-— not because 
its owner could get no respectable family 
of sentiments to take it at a short lease — 
but because it seemed to exist by virtue 
of its own vacuity ; it was like the Ken- 
sington Fdace— apparently never intended 
in the first instance for occupancy. 

in have the young man brought in and 
questioned,* said Dwight, after a pause. 

I'll ascertain whether the lad is worthy of 
any, the smallest portion of my property 
after my death — which cannot be mora than 
forty years hence. I shall have a word to say 
to him, also, touching his duties to himself, 
and his obligations to society. A father's 
care— parental advice— hum — ^ha — that^s the 
thing — filial feelings acted upon by parental 
precepts — as Paley says. Here, Mary ! " — 
and Tornado Dwight projected a voice that 
might, distributed in several portions, have 
set up in their profession an infinite series of 
town-criers. 

What do you want, brother?" said an 
elderly gentlewoman, making her appearance 
in the parlour; bearing that sort of family re- 
semblance to her kinsman which is sometimes 
apparent, even whilst one of the parties, as in 
this instance, is Hke a wand, and the other 
resembles a wine-butt. 

I want my son,** replied the brother, 
drawing himself upright in his chair, us 
though perfectly aware of the solemnity of 
the appeal. I am about to catechise him 
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with respect to his duties and obligations — 
his filial feelings must be acted upon by 
paternal precepts^-^as Paley says." 

" Well, brother, well.— I say nothing," 
said the lady, calmly, only don't teach the 
boy by examples— that's all— you have been 
a sad reprobate, you know— J, however, have 
been instUling into the young man " 

" yiw, you teach the boy— come, Mary, 
that's too bad," and such short lively cynical 
chuckles burst £rom the fretful bosom of the 
brother, as express mirth while they mean 
fury, and are only fitly to be compared to 
grasshoppers jumping out of a frying-pan— 

but / am to direct the lad—/ am to show 
him the right path, — " here the lady retired 
with a toss of the head. 

^ A pretty thing, i' faxth,^a parent not to 
instruct his own child ! to be sure, the poet 
says, * the child is father of the man/ in 
which case the lad's son will be my grand- 
father : in the meanwhile, with due deference 
to the old gentleman, I shall take the liberty 
of oh ! here he comes ; sit down, sir." 

The youth, who now skulked into the 
room, although an authenticated Dwight, 
presented as near a resemblance to his lather 
as a skein of white silk may be supposed to 
bear to a ball of red worsted, — he was a kind 
of perambulating stick of horse-radish, and 
like that pungent root, brought tears into the 
eyes of his parent— so vile a windfall did he 
appear from the genealogical branch. 

«^ Timothy, my child," said the father, 
" we must have a little conversation together 
•—we must learn how you proceed — ^pray sit 
on the chair, sir, — it won't rear up its hind 
legs and Idck you off : take a glass of wine." 

Indeed, sir,* faltered the filial respon- 
dent, I never take wine — it will do me no 
good." 

" Take it," roared Dwight; "ah! thatTs 
light— throttle the decanter — ^yes— 4here'8 a 
snake in the glass — why, you ninny, — ^it's 
port, not poison — ^a flagon, not a dragon — 
ha! ha! Good Lord!" he continued in an 
undertone, the whites of his eyes fearfully 
visible ; " there's a son for a seventeen stone 
man— I could blow out his bndns with a pea- 
shooter—I could run him though with a rush 
— I could break his legs with a straw : and 
how do you get on," he proceeded, closing 
his parenthetical apostrophe, with the study 
of the law.-dsn't Pounce a precise formal 
old quidnunc?" 

" I don't know, indeed, sir," replied the 
boy, licking his lips as he emptied the glass, 

but he wears a wig." 

** Ha! very good," chuckled Dwight: " a 



formal prig always wears a wig_now, do 
you think you shall make as good a man as 
your brother?" 

I trust, under the favour of Providence, 
I shall, sir," answered the youth. 

*• Do you respect and esteem your brother? " 
Veiy much." 

«* Good," said Dwight, taking a jnnch of 
snuff; " now, read that letter." 

'* Why, it's from my brother, I declare," 
simpered the son, with the smile of an idiot 
who has just outwitted a pfadfly. 

It is so, I believe," cried the father; 

but I thank you for the information, never- 
theless—now, read it aloud— don't gasp like a 
grampus stranded on the Grampian Uills,if 
such a thing were possible, but read leisurely 
and with sober earnestness." 

And the youth, thus exhorted, as he redted 
the following espisUe, moved his lower jaw 
«ith the lugubrious motwn of a Mufti with 
the toothache. 

"Dear Dwight, 

Money — money — ^money — the tradesmen 
are up in arms. The cry is still, ' they come.* 
They have taken up their files and are charg- 
ing in all directions. As you have the love 
of a pelican or a kangaroo for your offspring 
— 'put money in thy pouch,' and they will 
be sure to fly thither. Once, my accom- 
modating dad, 

—I did wndto yon formonevt 
Which you refoMd me— was that done like CoxAius } 

but, look you, I am not querulous. More 
money, in Mammon's name. 

Yours, in haste, 

" Vertigo Dwioht." 

Very well read," growled the father with 
a sneer ; a good church-yard emphasis-.>the 
tones of a tomb— th^ sounds of a sepulchre— 
the mouth of a mausoleum— thank 'ee, good 
death's^iead— and, now, what do you think 
of that letter?" 

** Think, sir ?" said Timothy. 

" Think, sir, yes, think, — ^is it not a pre- 
cious letter from a son to his father? " 

" It is, indeed." 
Is not your brother Vertigo a villainous 
spendthrift?" 

" He is, certainly, a shocking young man." 
Is not the fellow a scoundrel ? ** 

" Oh 1 a horrid scoundrel," quoth Timothy. 

"You, sir," bellowed Dwight; " you're 
a blockhead." 

Timothy's mouth transformed itself into 
the arc of a circle. 

" Vertigo Dwight is a fellow of spirit, and 
will sow his wild oats ^henerer he can get a 
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failoiig of soil fit for their reception — ^but you, 
oh Lord!" and the affectionate father fell 
into a reverie. 

'*Do you admire the ladies, Tim," he 
resumed, after a while, in a softened tone, 
looking over his shoulder at his melancholy 
offspring. 

** Not particularly, sir." 

•*Thcn you're wrong, boy. Gallantry ia 
not only graceful but advantageous — ^it con- 
duces to a man's advancement in life. A 
smartly turned compliment will sometimes jerk 
a good estate into one's possession; and a 
profound bow enables a man to lay his paw 
npon the three per cents., when, in a perpen- 
dicular posture, they would have been en* 
tirely out of his reach. I remember, when I 
was a young man like you, I could have had 
any woman I pleased. There was a young 
lady at the Leamington assembly room, thirty 
years ago — forget her name—a great heir- 
ess, however. Well, she was accompanied 
by a miserable dwarf of a fellow, not half an 
hour high, as people say. I saw this stunted 
individual ducking and diving, and kicking 
np his heels like a bantam in a barn-yard. 
I apprehend the whole matter at once : with 
my opera hat nnder my arm, I advance— 
indine my person most gracefully towards 
ihe young lady — seize her delicate digits — 
am lewarded with a smile beaming with in- 
stantaneous love — and conclude a minuet, 
before the pigmy person had terminated his 
futile salutations, which, although lost upon 
their intended object, are received with a 
complacent grin by an antiquity behind, in 
a hoop and figured petticoat. Now, had 
I proposed at once, I could have won the 
heiress ; but she eloped a few days afterwards 
with an Irish officer of dragoons. By the by, 
has not Pounce a daughter ? " 

** Yes, sir," cried Timothy, briskly, taking 
off his glass ; Miss Kezia Pounce i» a very 
amiable young lady." 

^ Mind you're not bitten, that's all," said 
Dwight, shaking his head ; ^* do you love the 
girf?" 

** Love the girl ! " stammered the son ; 
" I admire— I respect— I—" 

'*Ah! poor creature,'* sighed the parent, 
" you're caught, that's certain. You remem- 
ber your angel mother, I dare say ? Well, 
let this be a secret and Dwight leant for- 
ward, and proceeded in a low but strangely 
distinct tone, ** there was a take va— there 
was a wretched mistake;" and the father 
gazing intently at his son, placed his finger 
on his nose, and winked his eye slowly. 

"But 1 can break off," cried Timothy, 



alarmed ; I can break off my engagement 
with Miss Pounce." 

** You can, can you, you rascal," retorted 
Dwight. What ! obtain the giri's affections 
and then leave her to perish — why, sir, you 
are a gay Lothario— you're a Tarquin — a 
Lovelace." 

" Heaven fori>id ! " cried the other, who 
thought these very hard names, albeit they 
were not in his vocabulary, and he emptied 
another glass with acquired facility. 

*• But I fear, sir," resumed Dwight, «* that 
yon are given to drink, that you are a vile 
drunkard, sir." 

"Oh no, I'm not, sir," cried Timothy, 
prompUy, Vertigo is the boy for that," and 
he pounced upon the decanter. 

Can you lay your hand upon your heart," 
returned Dwight, " and say that you are not 
— nay,don*t fumble at your waistcoat— there's 
a hand for a human being— a bird's claw, 
bleached, by heaven! I can tell you, Timo- 
thy, the fatal effects of hard drinking. I 
very nearly overshot the mark once, myself— 
I was all but gone; sir. I was dining with 
old Stubbs, an Essex farmet—poor Stubbs 
— ^he died of apoplexy. Well, we drank six 
bottles of port each. I had been remarking 
the economy of the farm-yard in an earlier 
part of the day — ^the chickens pecking— ducks 
waddling— -hogs grunting — when they got me 
to bed all these details came before me in a 
chaotic confusion. Chickens pursued flying 
grains — ducks gobbled up the chickens — 
hogs swallowed the ducks— old Stubbs made 
away with tiie hogs, and the whole vanished 
in a flash of lightning. The next morning I 
was in a high fever. * 111 tell you what,' 
said the doctor, ^ another bottie and you had 
been a dead man.' So I told him my vision. 
VAh,' said he, 'a decided case of frantic 
delirium — ^it's the nature of fever to magnify 
every object— observe the progressive growth 
of your phantasy.' Come, come, no non- 
sense, old boy, said I, raising myself in the 
bed, I suppose if the hogs had engulfed 
old Stubbs — the ducks sucked in the hogs— 
and the chickens swallowed the whole— it 
would have been a reasonableand sober dream. 
So I got up after dinner, took two cool bot- 
tles of claret, and have been well ever since.'^ 

But a change had come over the spirit of 
Timothy during this last recital, and he sat 
like the day-dreamer in the Arabian Nights, 
apparentiy weaving together the most delight- 
ful imaginings. 

" He, he, he, he ! " chuckled Timotiiy. 

" When anything is calculated to cause 
laughter, boy," said Dwight^ seriously, laugh 
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thus— ba! ha! ha! like a man, not he ! he! 
he ! like a miss with a sugar-plum." 

Well, well, it 'sail the same," said Timo- 
thy, doggedly ; ^ it will be all one a hundred 
years hence, as Stokes says." 

**And who the deuce is Stokes?" said 
Dwight, enquiringly. 

**Mt. Stokes is our head clerk at old 
Pounce's, Old Infamous, as he calls htm— 
he! he! he! — ^but, I was going to tell you, 
your story of the young lady at Leamington, 
reminded me that we had a dance at Pounce's 
the other night, and I led off with Miss 
Kezia; and old Pounce danced like a goose 
on a gridiron, as Stokes remarked ; and guess 
what I did?" 

Nonsense, boy," cried Dwight, in disgust, 
"you're a fool." 

**I snatched a kiss from Miss Pounce," 
simpered Timothy, nothing abashed; '*the 
seal of affection, as Stokes called it He has 
written me some verses to be presented to 
her, engrossed in a law hand, on a shept of 
brief paper." 

Oh Lord! oh Lord !" groaned Dwight, 

what a mooncalf is here. William Tell 
would have disdamed to destroy a cat's-head 
apple for such a pumpkin as grows between 
those shoulders." 

^ We have rare fun," continued Timothy, 
^ after office-hours. We go to ^e Wig and 
Gown; there's a debating club — we all make 
a speech, and afterwards smoke our pipes 
and drink— will you have a song?" And the 
inebriated son of Dwight burst forth into 
vociferous melody. 



I say, old fellow,'' cried he, when he had 
concluded certain ebbings and overflowings 
of 'The Sea,' Stokes says you're a close 
fisted old hunks, and ought to come down 
with the ready. Why don't you line my 
pockets a little more handsomelyt eh? old 
Paterculus, as Stokes calls you." 

Line your pockets, you mannikin," cried 
the father, in a rage ; 111 lace your jacket, 
you young dt>g, with a fringe of bamboo ; 
but no matter, I deserve it all." 

Hoity toity !" exclaimed the elderiy gen- 
tlewoman, making her appearance in the 
parlour ; why, Dwight, the tea has been 
waiting this half-hour; but goodness me, 
what's the matter with Timothy?" And the 
spinster turned her eyes towards the forknn 
youth, at the very m(»nent his flushed physi* 
ognomy was setting beneath the horixon of 
the table. 

Heaven knows," exclaimed Dwight: 
''here, take your charge, I commit him to 
you; and pray make much of him, he's a 
most invaluable member of society." 

^ Well, well ! " sighed the old gentleman, 
as he ascended the stairs to the drawing 
room, '* 1 don't know which was the better 
or worse-Ohe adopted child of native stupid- 
ity or the tmnsformed disciple of a Stokes: 
one thing is certain, there is no making a silk 
purse out of a sow's ear, if we humour the 
bristles never so perseveringly — nature will 
have her way. I must put up with the scape- 
grace at college, after all." 

Om£oa. 



TO ELIZA.* 

BY THE LATE RIGHT BON. R. B. SHERIDAN. 



Oh ! Summer, sweet and lovely are thy days! 

Yet not without alloy thy gifts we share ; 
How full of peril is thy lightning's blaze — 

How full of terror do thy meteors glare. 
But when no more the bickering ligbtuiugs play. 

And when no more the meteor's blaze is seen. 
With double ioy we bless thy milder ray, 

With double joy we hail the calm serene. 
Such, my Eliza, are the woes of love — 

Wrath's lightning eye— the storm that grief lets fall ; 
But when from reason's sun the clouds remove, 

The dear delightful calm o'erpays it all ! 

* The first Mrs. Sheridan. 




A TALE OF THE GOODWIN SANDS. 

BY CHARLS8 MACFARLANE, ESQ. 



Among Uie nnmerous interesting anecdotes 
with which the memory of the lale Sir I. 
H— was stored, and which he used to 
rehite, to the great delight of his friends and 
the society he ornamented, was the following 
tragical story. The names of the parties 
have escaped my recollection, hut even if I 
knew them I should be inclined to suppress 
them, as the events are comparatively of 
leoeot occurrence, and near relations and 
friends of the unfortunate individuals may he 
still living. 1 therefore feign the names of 
Donovan and Matilda. 

This couple had long been tenderly at> 
tached to each other, and the day of their 
marriage, though somewhat distant, was 
fixed, and many little preparations were made 
for it, when the news of the death of Dono- 
van's unde, in one of our West India islands, 
reached them in Ireland, of which country 
they were both natives, together with infor- 
mation that made the lover's presence at the 
plantations which now devolved to him, a 
matter of urgent and imperative necessi^. 
A separation at such a moment could not be 
otherwise than very painful, but the mourn- 
ing, the decent respect to the memory of 
Donovan's deceased relative and benefactor, 
and other circumstances, opposed the imme- 
diate celebration of their nuptials, which the 
bver, in the ardour of his affection, proposed, 
in order that he might take his bride with 
him to the West Indies, where he would be 
obliged to reside for some years. After 
many struggles both on the part of Matilda 
and of Donovan, it was at length agreed that 
he should not lose the opportunity, but take 
hifl passage immediately, in a ship in the 
Cove of Cork, bound for the place of his des- 
tination, and just ready to sail ; that on his 
safe arrival, for which fervent prayers were 
offered up to heaven, he should write to his 
affianced, who would then, with her mother, 
her only surviving parent, embark to join 
him, by the very first conveyance that offered. 

When they had brought their minds to 
bear this determination, which was not done 
without sighs and tears, and apprehensions, 
that thus separated they should never meet 
again, they clearly saw sundry advantages 
that would result from it. Donovan, for 
example, by arriving two or three months 
(they made the time as short as they could J 



before Matilda, would have time to prepare 
a residence for her, and do many things there 
to contribute to her comfort when she came ; 
and then he could ascertain and inform her 
in his letter what household and other articles 
were most wanting, all of which she could 
purchase as her own taste directed, and 
bring out with her. They talked and dwelt 
on these trifling advantages, as people will do 
who have determined to make a great and 
painful sacrifice, and have only one mean 
consolation to grasp at. They talked to keep 
up their courage; but when the moment of 
departure arrived, the utter insignificance of 
such things, and even of the usages of 
society, struck Donovan, who again urged 
that they should be instantly married, and 
that his bride should go whither he went 
Had it not been for the mother, whose notions 
of propriety and of respect to the dead were 
very strict, it is almost certain that the lover 
would have prevailed with his weeping mis- 
tress. The worthy matron made use of all 
the arguments and eloquence she could 
command. Three months, " she said, 
would soon pass, nor was it a longer term 
than that which had already been fixed for 
their union." 

. That is very true, dear mother," replied 
Donovan, **but under that arrangement I 
should have seen Matilda every day, and not 
have been separated from her by thousands 
of miles of ocean. Let it be as I wish— pray 
let it be as I wish — ^for there is something 
shouts to my heart and brain, that if it be 
not so, Matilda and I shall never meet again 
in this world!" 

** Oh, Donovan ! why this cruelty ? " said 
Matilda, almost shrieking ; I have ever 
obeyed my mother, and must do so still- 
why say we shall not meet again ? " 

The widow continued her expostulations; 
Donovan could not deny that they were rea- 
sonable, and his own fears, in the natural 
course of things, unfounded ; that it was un- 
manly and cruel to Matilda to allow them to 
gain mastery over him ; and, in fine, it was 
once more decided that the former arrange- 
ments should subsist. An hour after this 
conversation Donovan was on the road to the 
Cove of Cork, accompanied by the now tran- 
quillised Matilda and her mother, who had 
willingly agreed to lengthen their parting 
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moments, and see him saiL When thej 
reached the place of emharkation, the gallant 
ship had already weighed anchor, and with 
a few sails shaken out, was standing to, only 
waiting for her tardy passenger. 

Donovan's voice filtered as he ordered a 
«hore hoat, but he was understood, and 
promptly obeyed. The boat was at the 
quay, the mariners' hands were on the oars, 
his sea-cloak was spread on the stem seat, 
by which was a man with an outstretched 
arm to aid him to embark— 

<• Now the last (knwell, and the long good niglit I** 

Matilda bore this last scene as it must 
always be borne by the young and tender- 
hearted. She stood as though she had been 
rooted to the spot like one of the surrounding 
rocks, until she saw her lover gain the ship, 
and ascend its deck ; she waited even until 
the parting gun was fired, and nearly every 
broad canvass spread to catch the evening 
breeze, but then she turned from the shore, 
jinable to join her mother in the waving of 
the handkerchief, or to sustain the sight of 
the rapid rate at which the West Indiaraan 
was bounding from the fair shores of Cork. 

There goes as fast a clipper, and as stout 
a ship, and as steady a crew, as ever crossed 
the blue water ! " said a sailor among the 
group, which as usual was gathered on the 
beach to witness this departure. 

These were words of comfort to Matilda ! 
She would have asked the man if he spoke 
from real knowledge, but she could not speak, 
and pnttiAg some pieces of silver into his 
hand, she drew her veil close to conceal her 
tears, and hurried to the house where lodg- 
ings were prepared for her and her mother, 
without once turning her head in the direc- 
tion of the ship. 

When they had taken possession of the 
rooms, the good widow sat down at a window 
wliich commanded a view of the sea, and 
watched the rapidly receding vessel, until it 
appeared no larger than a curlew on the 
waters, and then was entirely concealed by 
the closing darkness of night " How fiist it 
sails," she then said ; it is alrendy out of 
Sight!" 

Ood speed him 1 God speed him ! " said 
Matilda, who had never moved from her 
chair at the further end of the apartment, 
and who was still engaged in fruidess efforts 
to restrain her tean. 

A few days, however, brought composure 
and fervent hope, and then Matilda found 
relieving and even delightful occupation in 
executing a variety of little commissions 



with which Donovan had charged her. The 
winds and the weather, so attentively, but 
uselessly, observed by such as have a dear 
friend on a voyage, (for the calm of one lati- 
tude may be a tempest in another,) seemed 
favourable and smiling — the newspapers, now 
read with daily solicitude, presentednomebn- 
choly column of accidents and lasses at sea; 
after some weeks, in Lloyd's list, was men- 
tioned the arrival of a vessel which had 
spoken to the Rapid," the ship that bore 
Donovan, in such a latitude, and * aU 
well;" and then, in due time, came that 
climax of happiness, a long, fond letter from 
her lover ! 

He had arrived safe, aflter a short and 
pleasant voyage, found his wealth greater, 
and the place pleasanter than he expected; 
and doubted not, that with Matilda for his 
companion, and a temperate, judicious mode 
of living, to which too many of the Europe- 
ans there were strangers, they would both 
escape the bad influences of the climate, and 
live comfortably until they could return 
advantageously to their own home. He de- 
scribed the magnificent vegetation ; the bril- 
liancy of atmosphere of that tropical climate; 
and as a lover he could not forget to mention 
that he could read the small-print pocket 
edition of Shakspeare, her gift, by moonlight, 
and that the planet Venus there, like a small 
moon, beamed with such effulgence, that it 
cast a shade from tower and tree," and every 
object that intercepted its rays. 

He spoke of the shady, green savannahs, 
of the groves of oranges, lemons, limes, pome- 
granates, and pine-apples— of the clusters of 
cocoarnut trees — of his cool retreat, high up 
a mountain's side, where his house was shaded 
by stately cedars, and altematdy ventilated 
by the land and sea-breeze. All this and 
much more he said, to encourage his gentie 
bride, who, he knew, had already heard too 
much from consoling friends, about the ins^ 
lubrity and miseries of the West Indies. 
But Matilda needed not this encouragement 
— ^her heart was with Donovan— it was no- 
thing for her body to follow, even had he 
been in a place as fatal as Siena Leone ; 
and by far a more interesting paragraph of 
his letter was that where he named the pro- 
per ship for her to embark in, and told her 
that, in all probability, it would be nearly 
ready to sail by the time she would receive 
his news. 

In a very few days after the receipt of this 
letter, Matilda and her mother arrived safely 
at Milford Haven, on their way to London, 
whence the West Indiaman was to sail. 
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"Wlien they reached the metropoKs, they 
lound the ditp would not be leady for a week, 
hut Matilda wrote a cheerful and affeetioDate 
letter to Donofaa informing him of her 
movements, which was despatched by a 
packet to the Leewaxd Islands, and then 
they made a pleasant and profitable use of 
their time in completing their purchases at 
the great mart of Uie worid. 

At length the day of sailing airiTed. The 
ship had dropped down the river to Oraves- 
end, at which pleasant spot the ladies em- 
barked on an unusually fine morning eaily 
in q^ring. 

But alas ! the close of that day was far 
different firom its gay beginning ; its sun set 
on a gathering tempest, which soon after 
taged with terrific and increasing violence. 

In the middle of the night a dbip was seen 
from the South Foieland in great distress, and 
in a most perilous situation, for she was fast 
drifting on the Goodwin Sands->-that spot so 
dreaded by mariQeis. For some time the 
fiasiies of her guns, fired to call aid from shore, 
were seen at short intervals ; but this awful 
appeal seemed to be made in vain, as the sea 
was 80 tremendous that the boldest would not 
venture to launch a boat upon it At length 
the firing ceased, after a dense fog had con- 
cealed the unfortunate vessel. 

Daylight the next morning was scarcely 
daylight, for the fog with the storm still 
continued. About noon, however, the vio- 
lence of the tempest abated, a change of wind 
blew the opaque vapours away from the bosom 
of the deep, and then some fragments of a 
wreck, and nothing more, were seen scattered 
npen the very worst part of the Goodwin 
Sands. 

Soon after three or four boats put off to the 
qmt, and to the surprise of their crews, they 
found a little boy alive and clinging to an 
empty water cask, round which he had 
fosliBned a mpe and a couple of spars. He 
was the only survivor of all that were in 
die Aip-*and the ship was that which should 
have carried llf aiilda and her mother to 
Donovan. The poor fellow was almost ex- 
hausted when picked up, and so stupified 
with what he had undergone, and his sudden 
deliverance from the jaws of death, that for 
a long time he could make no intelligible 
replies to the questions put to him. 

When, however, he was carried on shore, 
and restored by food and warmth, he talked 
sensibly enough about the wreck of the ship, 
and divulged a most atrocious crime. Ac- 
cording to his account, a very large aud 
strong boat had put off to the vessel on hear- 
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ing her signals of dirtress, and had reached 
her in time to have taken onboard al] her crew. 
But when two ladies with a female servant 
who were to be the first to leave the ruined 
ship, handed a strong box, which he supposed 
contained plate, and jewels, and money, for 
it was very heavy, to the men in the boat, 
they immediately cast off the ropes that held 
the boat near the gangway of the vessel, and 
stood away as &st as the stormy state of the 
sea permitted. In vain the captain called 
after the villains that he would give them 
thrice the value of the prize they had so 
iniquitously made— in vain the poor seamen 
shouted that they were not Englishmen or 
sailors if they Uius left so many of their 
brethren to perish — ^the ladies shrieked and 
prayed in vain that the monsters would 
return, ^ although," said the boy, " one of 
them was so beautiful that she would have 
moved stocks and stones! " 

There was now no hope of escape. The 
ship's boats had been washed away or stove 
in, and none but boats of a peculiar construc- 
tion could possibly weather such a storm. A 
very short time after the flight of the shore- 
boat, the West Indiaman went to pieces, and 
the crew and passengers perished. When 
further questioned, the boy said, that there 
were only two men in the boat; that he 
should not be able to recognise them, but 
that he knew by her build that the boat was 
one of those Deal boats which have long been 
celebrated for their ability of living in the 
loughest seas. 

This was no very direct clue to the mys- 
tery, and yet it might have led to a discovery, 
had the information been carried to proper 
quarters, but such a proceeding was never 
thought of, and, after a few days^ the poor 
boy engaged with the captain of another ship, 
and went to some distant part of the world. 

A sudden improvement in the circum- 
stances of two men, a father and son, who 
lived on the coast near the South Foreland, 
and who had always borne the character of 
daring but ferocious seamen, soon excited the 
suspicions of those who had heard the boy's 
story : but these were never divulged farther 
than by hints and shrugs among themselves, 
and by ironical wishes that ^ old Jack Dare- 
devil and the chip of the old block, his son, 
had honestly come by the rhino of which they 
seemed so flush.'' 

The fate of these two men soon put the 
discovery of whether the suspicions were well 
founded or not beyond the reach of mortals. 
They were tempted to employ the money 
they possessed in profitable, but dangerous, 
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smuggling gpeculations, and both fell in a 
despeiate fight with the officers of the 
revenue, at a little cove on the coast* vrithin 
sight of the Goodwin Sands. 

About twelve months after the loss of the 
West Indiaman, a gentleman in deep mourn- 
ing, and apparenUy in the last stage of a 
mortal disease, arrived at a lonely house on 
the Kentish coast, which had been taken and 
furnished for him. The front of this house 
looked towards the Sands, to which place 
he went the very day of his arrival, and 
made many and particular enquiries of the 
sailors who manned the little sloop he had 
engaged for the occasion, as to the precise 
spot where the West Indiaman had been lost. 
The men gave what information they could, 
and thinking he lamented the loss of some 
■ear relative, respected his silent grief. 

The gossips in the neighbourhood who had 
heard someUiing of the lady passengers who 
had been lost the year before, made out the 
stranger's stary in their own way — ^which, for 
once, happened to be the right one. Their 
sympathies were thus engaged, and, as time 
went on, they would frequently say what a 
melancholy sight it was to see the poor gen- 
tleman in black sitting day ailer day, from 
morning to night, gazing over the sea to the 
Sands, and looking every day more and more 
like a ghost! 

One day he was missed at the window. 
He was dead. A faithful black servant, his 
only attendant, who had always been as silent 
as his master, holding communion with none 
of the neighbourhood, ordered the funeral ; 
and when the day of interment arrived, stated 
that the body must not be buried in the 
church-yard, but in Goodwin Sands. It had 
been the gentleman's determination for many 
months that so his remains should be disposed 
of, and the last words he uttered, as the soul 
was flitting from the body, were ^* Goodwin 
Sands.*' 

Some thought it sinful that a christian 
should be buried in the salt seas, and with- 
out a clergyman to read the funeral service 



GOODWIN SANDS. 

over him ; but an old man-of-war^s man volun- 
teered to perform the sad duty as he bad often 
seen it performed on the great deep, where 
the sailor's hammock is his shroud and coffin, 
and the prayers of one of his comrades are 
often his only requiem. 

The same little sloop that had conveyed 
the sorrowing living man, now carried his 
impassive remains to the spot where the West 
Indiaman was lost When the weeping ser- 
vant removed the plain pall of black cloth 
from the coffin, the sailors read the simple 
inscription : — 

BSHRY DONOVAN, 
AGED 25. 

The men then lowered the coffin into the sea, 
and heavily loaded with lead as it was, it 
rapidly sank and bedded itself deep in the 
Goodwin Sands, at, or very near the spot 
where Matilda had perished. 

Some persons — for there are always many 
that will not credit, that man, who may die 
of a pin's scratch, can be killed by grief- 
argued that Donovan had fallen in his prime, 
because, on learning the fatal news of the 
loss of his betrothed, he had neglected all the 
precautions he had before taken to preserve 
himself from the insalubrity of the West 
Indies; in doing which he caught the coun- 
try fever, and that then, when his constitution 
was impaired, he courted the oblivion pro- 
duced by wine and strong drinks. And yet^ 
if it was so, and if universally our gross 
nature cannot be made to cease by the 
wounds of the spirit alone, was Donovan, and 
are thousands of others, less the victims of 
their heart's sorrow? It may need rude 
material agency, but grief is the mover and 
disposer of that agency— grief can overcome 
the instinct of self-preservation— grief can 
drive the sober man to habits of dissipation, 
(better far were it that it could kill him out- 
right!) — ^but the fever, and the waste of the 
frame and the intellect, that ensue, would 
not have been but for the grief that employed 
the agents which produced them. 
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It is often said that our public schools are 
of much advantage in bringing men early 
acquainted with each othei^ and with the 
ways of the world. It is foigotten how much 
fisJse shame this education teaches them; 
how it substitutes ideas of honour for notions 
of virtue, and how the communion of fellow- 
ship learned at them, takes place of whole- 
some public opinion. Eugene was by nature 
exceedingly vain, and, as far as his &me was 
concerned, it was lucky for him that he fell 
among a set of boys who were ambitious of 
distinction themselves, and were therefore 
soon inspired with admiration of his talents. 
At the same time, they were remarkably 
wild and proffigate ; their quickness enabled 
them soon to gain such honours as public 
schools offer, and the rest of thdr time was 
devoted to the assumption of the habits of 
men, because their talents had raised them 
beyond those of boys ; they aped the aire of 
their elders, and scoffed at the prudery of 
Ei^ne, who had been educated under the 
careful strictness of a widowed mother. The 
same set followed, or accompanied him to 
college, where the same tone was continued. 
At last he appeared in the world with con- 
siderable talents, personal beauty, and expec- 
tations of fortune. Eugene was courted by 
ladies of fashion, and men of the town. He 
had the greatest contempt for the latter, but 
was not so scornful of the allurements of 
the former. In a very little time he had 
engaged in a sentimental passion for Mra. 
E]st<»d. This was one of those amiable 
ladies, who having, in order to avoid the im- 
putation of compulsory spinstership, yoked 
herself to a gentleman of fortune, eminently 
ill«uited to her in age, taste, pureuits, and 
habits, was kind enough to spend the rest of 
her beautihood in endeavouring to prevent 
young men &lling into any similar error by 
offering her own attachment as a substitute for 
any ideas of conjugal happiness, which might 
occasionally dazzle their weak minds as they 
flirted at breakfieists, or danced in saloons. Late 
in life she had acquired a stranger passion, viz. 
that of inducing her young female acquaint- 
ance to puraue a course which had rendered 
her own life thoroughly wretched. It has al- 
ways been supposed a part of the punishment 
of fallen angels to be continually gazing at a 



paradise which they can never enjoy. It 
could not be qute diis feeling that actuated 
Mn. Elstead. She did not attempt the 
society of those ladies who were verily in love 
with their own lords; but she consoled her 
conscience with the idea of doing a charitable 
office, when she afforded any young matron, 
who was thought ill-matched, an opportunity 
of forming an intimacy with the opposite sex. 
She thought she acquired a little posthumous 
reputation by this ; and though all the real 
friends of the lady might be alarmed at such 
an acquaintance, if the husband was blind or 
indifferent enough not to object, it rather 
served to varnish the cracked character of 

Mre. Elstead, that Lord and Sir H. B., 

who were so strict, allowed their wives to be 
friends with her. She was one of those ladies 
whom nobody could refuse to visit, for though 
no man, or woman either, who lived in the 
world of fashion, ever thought of defending 
her reputation, nothing positive was known 
against it She lived with Colonel Elstead, 
that is to say, he lived at Newmarket and 
Bootle's, and Graham's, — and the at Al- 
mack's and tlie opera, and Brighton, and God 
knows where ; but they were separated by 
mutual disagreement, not by law. There had 
been no actions — no duels — no discoveries, 
and therefore, though there was nobody who 
knew so little of her character as to imagine 
it virtuous, what she cared more about was, 
that there was nobody who knew enough 
of her to proclaim it viciout^ always except- 
ing those respectable gentlemen to whom she 
had inevitably intrusted its safety. From 
these indeed she was under considerable 
apprehensions ; but she trusted to their 
vaunts being so common, that they gained 
no credit Then, though she had nnned 
largely in one way, she had a number of very 
pretty minor virtues, which she thought, put 
in the opposite scale, might outweigh the one 
she was inclined to.. She was amazingly 
charitable, not with her tongue, but with her 
puree, as far as it went, and with her lovers' 
much further. She always in her walks 
made the fortunate youth, upon whose arm 
she leaned, bestow alms — she never played 
at cards or saw company on a Sunday^ 
went to church regularly, and was full of 
religious observances. All this did not cost 
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her much annoyance, because §he was what your memory. You then quoted, in your 

our French neighbours call plm coquette que own excellent tone and manner, the waniing 

sensible. Eugene, like most men in love^ of Dr. Johnson, 

completely mistook this lad/s character, and „^ ^, , . ^, ^ 

he admired,a8 he justly might, her wit, and, as w>u,, nor iUftcaitl« frigfat," 

he justly might ten years before, her beauty. 

He had, however, too much of a maternal and I, with my wonted presumption, laughed 
education to wish to inyoWe himself in any at the idea that a gentleman ' qui await patsi 
thing but an innocent connexion. But he la irentatne ne fui oe que (fflm seul momeni^ 
had never disincumbered himself of the ridi- could be weaned from his visions of glory by 
cule of his public school ; and the hearing at pursuits of pleasure. You shall now hear 
a club one day that Mrs. Elstead was said the results of the first month of the sesdon. 
contemptuously to be making a fool of him, I have, as you know, considerable connexions 
drove him shortly after into the commission in town, and being reputed rich (as it is not 
of a crime he wished to avoid, just as again generally known how much my election 
being told afterwards by a fnend that Mrs. free of expense" had eost me), I was inces- 
E. was notorious for her gallantries, though santly assailed with invitations. But no- 
he did not believe it, (for perfect &ith in the I could not be persuaded to dine out of B^ 
idol was insisted upon by Mrs. Elstead, as the lamy's for neariy the first month of the session, 
ground-work of all passion,) made him forsake except on Saturdays and Sundays. I studied 
her in a manner which his own heart taught the forms of the House, and got acquainted 
him to consider, upon reflection, little less with most of the members, except those viho 
than brutaL It was in this manner he passed composed his Miyest/s government Theyt 
through several years of fashionable life, (and though I voted with them, and was introduced 
so much account of this lady would not have to them all, never spoke to me. I was very 
been given here, but that she exercised con- anxious to remedy some of the defects in a 
siderable influence over Eugene in the events recent Act, and I mentioned it one day to a 
we are about to relate,) till rather fatigued little gentieman who was pointed out to me 
than sated with such company, he determined as having been the principal promoter of the 
upon an opportunity being presented, to BUI, and having, as I thought, made my pro*' 
alter his mode of life to one more becoming posal suflicientiy dear, and my manner sufli- 
his talents, and procure himself a seat in par- dentiy humble to him, he showed me a very 
liament As the object of this brief tale is good set of teeth, and with the most pleasing 
to show how his peculiarities of mind pur- smile walked on, saying, ' Yes, I believe it is 
sued him throughout, as well as what the all wrong/ I was quite thunderstruck ; my 
tide shows, the extreme difficulty of a course first idea of a cabinet minister was utteriy 
to be steered between public prindples and annihilated. The wretched lover when he 
private feeling, perhaps his letter, written first finds out his mbtress is a mere woman ; 
to the Rev. E. Shaw, his college tutor and the diner out should he find no dinner ; all 
friend,who assisted at his election, will hasten that can happen most horrible and nnex* 
our progress in an agreeable manner. This pected in social life, is insignificant compared 
gentleman, we should say, had been unwil- with my horror at such an answer from a 
lingly called to assist at the contest for the man of business. I resolved not to be 
sake of his friend, who, as he stood on the daunted, and I went from the least to the 
liberal interest, was not what is called biggest, where I got a more pompous, but 
ported by the gentlemen of his very tory not a bit more satisfactory answer, and long 
county. It ran thus before the end of February I had found that 

the administration of the people were as da- 

March % 17—. popular gentiemen as any I had ever the 

My dear Edward, misfortune to converse witL H however. 

You know with what determinations I left I quarrelled much with his most gradous 

you after the contest closed at B— in Decem- majesty's most ungracious ministers, it waa 

her last ; and the cheerful evening we spent not on the score of their measures, but of 

at the Talbot when you were so good as to their manners. I know that some of you at 

sit with me till the mail came through that B— differ with me, but look at these as they 

was to convey me to London, or rather to are at first introduced, not as they are frittered 

the only spot in it I then thought of (St away by the concessions in the Houses regard 

Stephen's chapel) cannot have quite escaped them as they stand in the speeches of their 
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ablest debatera> and believe me tbai it n mach 
more the fault of the men than the measnrefl* 
that the politicians of B— , in common with 
many otheis elsewhere, are so dissatisfied. 
Bnt yon who admired my brawlings from the 
balcony, and thought I answered Lord B — 
so well, when he said that it sometimes 
occurred to him (though he had never said 
or heard it before) that our constitution was 
like a good old house, and that if you began 
pulfing the bricks out it would all tumble 
about your ears, will now ask why I have not 
yet opened my mouth in the House, and I 
do not know how to answer you, though I 
<!Bd Lord B— . I have sat there from the 
moment when ' Mr. Speaker ' is announced 
to the moment when the Secretary of the 
Treasury tumbles down, just awakened, from 
the gallery to move ' that this House do 
now adjourn,' and yet often when tempted 
to speak I have found that I had not heard 
an the debate, and so I did not think it 
decent to begin ; once or twice I have been 
about to rise, and the prindpals of our party, 
begged me not, as it would be much better 
for oar party to divide directiy ; another time 
I was just getting up, and I saw Tom Gard- 
ner's cursed face at the bar crying ' question, 
question,' and the idea of being coughed 
down by my own fiig at Eton was too much for 
me. I was last night just going to attack 
that rogue Lord R — , when I recollected that 
I was to dine there next Saturday, which was 
the only opportunity I might have of speak- 
ing to our poor fnend St Aubyn's widow 
before she married again, and I had not the 
fiioe to go there immediately after a personal 
attack. This last feeling has almost deter- 
mined me to forswear &shion, for I am sure 
that in politics more than any thing we must 
follow tiie rule that you lay down for mar- 
riage, *to leave all others and follow only 
hen' You shall see, though you may laugh, 
dear Ned, that so will I do ; so look in the 
Times again every morning, and you shall 
soon see, ay, and ' hear, hear, hear,' besides. 

Faithfrilly your's, Eugene D. 

Hie dinner however, at Lord R.'s was put 
off, and Eiigene dined early for the opera, 
where it was in the Room tiiat he first saw 



Mrs. St Aubyn. It is useless to describe 
her here, though, perhaps, some of her pecu- 
liarities of face and feature may come out in 
the course of thb story, but she was most 
like Miss S., or Mrs. D., or Lady £. C, or 
whoever the reader is at this present moment 
most enamoured of, or if she was not, then 
those several bdies have lost all chance of 
retuning him, for with Mrs. St Aubyn he 
must positively be in love. Eugene was 
dazzled, and yet as he refiected upon poor 
St Aubyn, and all his high-minded deli- 
cacies about ladies, he felt starded at the 
situation in which he saw her, surrounded 
by all the dandies of the ton, who seemed 
to treat her with that kind of fiuniliarity 
which is generally permissive, and yet her 
allowance of it seemed to proceed more from 
ignorance or conscious carelessness, than 
from any concession or desire to court their 
company. She heeded not the familiarity of 
her subjects, because she was indifferent to 
their allegiance ; not for the purpose of main- 
taining her power. Eugene was so dose to 
her, and his expression altered so at the sound 
of her name, that she could not avoid asking 
his. The answer came reactily from one of her 
train. ** Oh, that is Eugene D., one of the 
young men of promise." " But you foiget 
that you promised to sup atLady Costello's.* 
* Yes, and if Mr. D. is no more a man of 
performance than I, he will deceive the 
county as I shall Lady Costello. I shall not 
go to supper;* and so saying she sat down 
to conc^ her emotion at the bare mention 
of a name she had never before heard without 
some extravagant epithet of praise. This 
evening did not close before Eugene had 
obtained an introduction and a permission to 
visit her, given with all the appearance of 
unwillingness, because an awkward and 
abrupt allusion to some circumstances of her 
previous life had nearly forced a tear from 
the brilliant eye of the beautiful widow. And 
here for a month we must leave them, simply 
stating that the morning fixed for the inter- 
view was the one on which Eugene had been 
particuUurly engaged to fill the chair of a 
Committee of the House, as will appear in 
his next letter, no doubt, to his reverend 
fnend. 
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Notwithstanding the extreme technical 
severity of the English articles of war, in 
almost every page of which may he found the 
phrase, death, or such other punishment," 
.few instances can he recorded of soldiers be- 
.ing sentenced to expiate their offences with 
their Htcs ; none, of their sentences being 
carried into effect, at least within the British 
islands, — however grave the crime, or unwor- 
thy of mercy the offender. 

This leniency on the part of those charged 
with the administration of military justioet 
presents one or two remarkable fieatures 
worthy of meditation ; especially at a mo- 
ment when courts martial may be called on 
to supersede the ordinary tribunals in a cer- 
tain portion of the empire. 

In the first place, it affords a most striking 
contrast to the Draconian harshness of our 
criminal code, not so much in the letter as in 
the result ; for, amongst ten thousand courts 
martial, not one sentence of death can be 
found, whilst not a single assize takes place 
in England or Ireland, without at least one 
t>r two wretches being condemned to the 
scaffold. 

Secondly, it not only proves that terror of 
condign punishment is not essential to the 
maintenance of perfect discipline, or whole- 
some morality in the army ; but it furnishes 
an additional argument in favour of the 
abolition of the highest penalty as applicable 
to the repression of crime in general. Above 
all it demonstrates that military officers when 
sitting in judgment on their fellow-creatures, 
and when wielding the terrible power with 
which they are invested by the law, invario' 
hly avail themselves of that merciful provi- 
sion which enables them to substitute a 
milder for an extreme punishment 

A soldier of a regiment of infantry who 
bore a bad character in his corps, had been 
condemned to four or five days' confinement, 
for some breach of discipline. Being ordered 
to put on the undress always required on 
such occasions, he refused. Being repri- 
manded, he retorted in gross language, and 
on being menaced, he sprung on his officer, 
felled him to the ground, tore off his epaulet, 
and was only restrained from further violence 
by the interference of the bystanders. 

The mutineer being overpowered, and 



placed in durance, was in ^ue time sent 
before the court martial of the division of 
which his regiment formed a part. It is not 
irrelevant to observe, that here and in France, 
there are no battalion or regimental courts 
martial. A permanent conteil de purre is 
attached to each division, composed of seven 
officers, and a reporter or judge advocate, 
lliis court takes cognisance of all offences 
that are without the jurisdiction of the regi- 
mental commanding officer. Appeal can be 
made either by accuser or defendant, to the 
Haute Caw MiUtaire^ which is empowered 
either to confirm, annul, or modify the sen- 
tence. 

The trial came on. The accusation was 
formal, and the evidence overwhelming. 
The court was unanimous : *^ Death by Anus * 
was the sentence. The prisoner, who was a 
man of ignoble and unprepossessing appear- 
ance, went through his trial with dogged 
indifference ; he evinced no emotion ; or, if 
his countenance betrayed any feeling, it was 
regret at having done so little— not contrition 
at having done so much. He appealed, and 
was conveyed back to prison ; the high court 
confirmed the finding of the inferior tribunal : 
his fate was communicated to him ; the suc- 
cours of religion were offered ; he accepted 
them mechanically, as a matter of custom 
rather than an act of faith. 

He had a mother—a woman of good repu- 
tation, who had borne many children. Alas! 
they had all grown up in evil courses — the 
girls were abandoned— the men depraved. 
The one become tenants of the street — ^the 
other of the galleys. Their father fell by a 
Dutch ball during the attack on Brussels. 
The convict had been the widow's only hope, 
but he also grew up in sin and profligacy. 
He soon gave proofs of his vicious habits, and 
harrowed his mother's heart by his unprinci- 
pled proceedings. Taking advantage of her 
isolation and weakness, he robbed her of the 
hard-earned fruite of her labour ; be asso- 
ciated with thieves and wantons, and, in 
return for her tenderness, plundered her 
miserable clothes and furniture, that he 
might raise funds to support him in his 
wickedness. 

At length not even the mighty tenderness 
of a mother's heart could brook such treat- 
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ment; the reproacbed and menaced; he 
maltreated her with hands and feet, and was 
discarded. He became a soldier— a muti« 
ueer, and fell beneath the lash of the law. 

But when his awfol doom was known, his 
wietched parent's affection remed in all its 
force; her nngrateful child's errors were all 
forgotten, all buried in that one awful thought 
^*he dies." She borrowed decent apparel, 
and flew to throw her^lf at the feet of those 
who stood on the threshold of the gate of 
mercy. She wrung her aged hands, wept, 
implored, and answered on her soul, that if 
his life were spared, be would reform. 
Others, too, had been foigiven, less ndous, 
perhaps ; but for the immediate fact, more 
criminal. 

But the law cannot pardon ; it is deaf to 
the sorrows of the widow or the orphan. 
Mercj is the sole attribute of Idngs, perhaps 
their greatest compensation for many worldly 
afflictions indispensable from their high estate. 
Her supplications were in vain : justice must 
have its course— the mutineer must die. 

A general order announced to the troops 
their comrade's doom; the news spread 
quicUy through the city. The spot selected 
as the field of death was an open space upon 
the mmparts; the time, mid-day. Mid-day, 
that the example might be more striking, for 
at that hour the working classes have a sdiort 
repriere from their labours. 

At an early hour, the mttling of drums, 
the dang of trumpets, and trampling of 
hoisc^ feet, announced the approaching exe- 
eution: the populace flocked in shoals to 
the appointed spot By tweWe the troops 
were assembled, and formed three sides of 
a hoQow and oblong square, on the fourth 
aide was a high blank wall. In the centre 
stood a platoon of twelve armed men, se* 
lecled as the executors of military law. They 
primed and charged their pieces, their coun- 
tenances showing that sorrow and repug- 
nance combated with duty in thehr minds. 
Near to these was a group of officers, 
busied with the awful preparations, and 
frirther on a knot of medical men. On such 
aocaaions the body of the sufferer becomes 
their prey. The surrounding hillocks, walls, 
and house-tops were crowded with a dense 
Sorest of heads. But the multitude was 
silent and decent in their demeanour ; there 
was no rioting, swearing, or confurion. They 
stood and watched the preparations for the 
soldier's death with intense anxiety. They 
pttkd, but acknowledged the justice of his 



sentence. There was no hope^there could 
be no doubt 

But who is that man ? he who stands 
aloof from the multitude, he who alone is 
privileged to enter the fatal square; he 
with the soiled cap, greasy vest, and cord 
in his hand. Is he some relative of the 
mutineer ? " It is he who will perform the 
last functions of degradation — it is the 
bourreau ! ** That artillery wagon slowly 
advandng, what is that? " It is the sol- 
dier's hearse." A shudder ran through the 
assembled populace as two assistants ap- 
proached the car, and taking from it a rude 
coffin, placed it near the wall, behind a little 
hUlock, that marked the culpritTs goal of life. 

^ But the hour is past—where is the pri« 
aoner ? is he reprieved P No : hark to that 
low, buzzing murmur rising from the crowd ; 
see how they frdl back from the road. It is 
he— he comes on foot" — ^* By a soldiei^s faith, 
he bears himself with firmness and courage! " 
The troops stood to their arms: the drums 
beat ^* to the field ;* a portion of the square 
opened. A body of armed men advanced, 
slowly, at a funereal pace. In the centre 
walked a soldier, in military undress, on 
one side stood a minister of God, holding 
in his hand the blessed symbol of our faith. 
The holy father pmyed fervently, loudly, 
and poured the words of comfort into the 
ears of the dying man; for between him 
and eternity there was now no interval, no 
barrier, save the reading of his sentence. 
On the other side stood the soldier's god- 
fiither, his sole remaining friend ; he came 
to give his benediction. The wretched 
mother lay fainting on her bed. 

As the daik group marched onwards, a 
signal was given ; the drum rolled heavily, 
and then ceased. There was a dead and 
awful silence. The party approached the 
fatal spot A thrill of anxiety ran through 
tiie cn>wd, heaving men's hearts to their very 
gorges. It is an appalling sight to see a 
fellow creature walking in all the bloom 
and vigour of manhood, walking to his 
grave— about to be torn from life as one 
might wrench some noxious herb from the 
way side. 

A moment's pause took place— the priest 
raised loud his voice and blessed the peni- 
tent; the godfather shed tears; few sur- 
rounding eyes were dry. But he, the muti- 
neer, advanced with a firm step— advanced 
alone and unsupported; he saw his coffin — 
that was his beacon, he required no guiding; 
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he moved fiorwud with a oalm, sinewy pace, 
his limbs biaced, his head erect; lie reached 
the spot, cast one glance at the yawning 
coffin, another at the anned men before him» 
and then, bowing his head, knelt 

The blood now harried so fast to one*s 
hearty that respiration became difficult But 
what were then the sensations of the kneel- 
ing manP Did he seeP did he hear? waa 
healiTctodeathP was he supported by hope 
•f mercy in this worid, or of salvation in the 
nextP His unmeaning coontenanoe bore no 
expression save that of obstinate indifference. 
He knelt— he bared his head. Was he ab- 
sorbed in prayer P Did he then think of his 
home, the days of his childhood, of hia 
misemUe mother, or, perhaps, of the woman 
he loved P or was his mind one frigbtful 
chaos of confosion and despair P His lipe 
moved not, his features betrayed neither 
remorse, hope, nor agony. 

Up to this moment dark clouds had veOed 
the heavens, but of a sudden the vapours 
passed away, and the sun's rays burst folly 
on the spot : but it might have poured rain, 
fire, or ice, he seemed heedless^ indifferent as 
a stone. What was the glorious sun to him P 
tn a few short minutes eternal darkness 
would seal his eyes. 

Time speeds— 4dl is prepared. The judge 
charged with reading the sentence now 
moved forward; the death platoon closed 
up their ranks, and grasped their guns 
more firmly. Their features bespoke their 
emotion. He also, the bourreau, crept a little 
forward : then stooping, plucked a Uade of 
withered heibage from the ground, mechani- 
cally kicked a pebble with his foot, and 
crossing his arms, continued to gaxe un- 
moved upon the scene before him. The 
action of this man was a striking portait of 
his horrid calling. 

The judge now began his office. The 
prisoner still knelt, his rif^t hand grssped 
his cap; his left was ^ clenched ; hisbmw 
was contracted; his nostrils expanded; his 
small grey eyes were closed and his jaw fixed* 
A riight forward vacillating movement of his 
body, and a momentary shudder that pervaded 
his frame, as his last doom was pronounced, 
done announced that he had feeling. The 
suironading multitude were silent as the 
grave. They gazed on the resolute, insensible 
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mutineer, then at his coffin. Some there 
weie that turned away their head, and closed 
their ears, for the exeonton of death prepared 
their arms. One volley, one groan, and all 
will be over. 

The bourreau now approached closer; the 
officers and judge drew back* The dying 
man more firmly clenched his hands and 
jaws, his lips nervously quivered, he cast a 
hasty look on his executicners, and his chest 
heaved with a convulsive, stifled sob. It was 
the only qnmptom of weakness betrayed by 
him. 

Platoon! shoulder arms!" was uttered 
in a loud and thrilling voice by the officer 
oommanding the troop. Many of the mul- 
titude now crossed themselves, others sobbed, 
the priest knelt and prayed fervently. The 
bourreau had dmwn nearer and nearer with 
the stealthy foot of some rq»tile ; such sights 
were feasts to him. Where is the handker- 
chief to bind the victim's eyesP or will he 
show courage worthy of a nobler cause, and 
look death firmly in the fiioeP He will—he 
refuses to be bound : then nerve your minds 
soldiers, and Ood have mercy on him. One 
word— one monosyllable^ Fire!" and he is 
acoipse. 

Bnthold! death is robbed of its prey. A 
veteran officer approaches hastily. The king, 
the fountain of mercy, heard of the culprit's 
fate, and quickly despatched a messenger 
with a pardon. Pardon ! exclaimed the 
officer, deeply affected. Panlon ! le-edioed 
the surrounding groups, and pardon, mingled 
with loud acclamations of Live the King! 
rent the air. 

The kneeling man now seemed to waken 
as ftom a trance; but nature claimed its 
supremacy. His hands shook violeody, the 
blood rushed to hisface; his eye was raised 
to that sun which now dione resplendently 
Ibr him; bis lips trembled, he attempted to 
rise, but the sudden tranrition from the agony 
of death to the certainty otlite was too much; 
he staggered and fell fainting into the aims 
of those who hastened to hb assistance. Tears 
came to his^lief, he wept abundantly. 

For myself, I had been so excited, so 
agitated, that had I not likewise wept I 
should have faUen. The scene has left an 
impression on my mind that time cannot 
efface. 
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CURIOUS CUSTOMS IN THE COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX.— No. III. 

GREAT LADIES AND UTTLB LADIES. 

BY FUDBRICK CARLBTON, BSQ. 



It has been nid, and said tralj, tliat it is suggest, and to continue as patiently watch- 
difficolt to draw the line at which insanity ingforUie withheld smiles of an offended lady 
begins. There are so many madnesses which of ton, as a poor fanner watches for sunshine 
do not come under the head of abenation of in the hay season. It is natural to suppose 
intellect! There are oddities, and originali- that so much reverent submission on the one 
ties, and manias, and enthusiasms, and fan- part,argues an entire superiority on the other ; 
cies; and a host of other things equally that the great lady is fairer, more Yirtuous, 
vagody named, but clearly understood as better bom, betl^ bred, more respected, and 
meaning something short of the dreaded more worthy to be respected, than the little 
boundary, pasnng which, reason is said to lady who so courts her notice : but not so. 
be o'efthrown. The man who shoots himself The little lady may be a good wife, afond and 
because the dairy maid won't many him, is careful mother, and the great lady so profll- 
not a madman — ^he is only ** very mudi gate, that her name is a bywcffd in the 
attached to the young woman." The indi- mouths of men— the little lady may come of 
Tidual who spends all the current coin of the a noble ancestry, and the great lady be an 
realm that he possesses, in the purehase of actress's daughter — the little lady may be 
old coins of other countries, and bits of one who in her own sphere is lored and 
Etruscan earthenware, is not mad— he is only valued, while the great lady is the jest or 
" % collector of curiosities.'' The sculptor loathing even of her own dependants — and 
who raves of the Apollo as if he believed in yet, such is the power of fashion, thai the 
the existence of the imaginary deity whose little lady will conceal her real feelings, and 
form is thus represented, or gazes on the affect false ones ; — will sue, petition, and flat- 
unhewn marble till his strained eyes embody ter, for the sake of conciliating one who, were 
some vision of uncreated loveliness^ he is she only a country neighbour, with but bet 
not mad — ^no, poor fellow !— he is only ^* fond faults or virtues to stand or &11 by, might be 
of the art" The wretch who stakes on a shunned as a dangerous or unworthy asso- 
throw of the dice the sum which beggars his date. It may be doubted whether many feel 
chfldren — ndns his creditors — and consigns as much awe and flutter of the heart while 
himself to a lifelong prison or a suidde's theykneel to pray for heaven's mercy in God's 
grave, is not accounted insane— he is merely own temple, as is occasionally fdt by some of 
addicted to the card table." The soldier these worshippers of a false light, when a 
in a desperate cause— th^ patriot in a ruined petition for a ball ticket is sent in, to take 
one — ^the starved poet— the ghost-seer— the its chance of rude refusal or haughty con- 
determined inventor of mechanical improve- descension, according to the humour of its 
ment by which the inventor never benefits, capridous reader. 

but for which somebody obtains a patent It has been my fate to know one of these 
alter he has been consigned by the simplest great ladies all her life (which is indeed the 
process to the grave— none of these men are better part of my own), some thirty or five* 
mad — they are visionaries, enthusiasts, or and-thirty years ; and the surprise and curi- 
what you will, but they are not mad. And od^ with which I have watched the various 
if they, who spend their lives, and lose thdr changes of her existence, resembles, I should 
lives, for imaginary benefits, are not there- think, pretty nearly the fedings of some 
hte to be accounted insane, ndther are we enthusiastic entomologist, occupied with a 
to reckon madness the feelings which actuate new spedes of ephemera. She had what 
the conduct of the little ladies of London is termed ^* every advantage," which includes 
towards the great ladies of the same place. an Irish countess for a mother, and a large, or 
It would be difficult to explain to the un- moderately large fortune, to squander at a 
initiated in the mysteries of &shion, what prescribed time. She was not a beauty, but all 
can induce some of these * lesser stars' to heiresses are taught to think themselves so; 
bear unresentingly every spedes of mortifica- and fair, fat, and clean-looking, as she really 
turn which the caprice of the greater may was, it is not to be wondered at, that she at 
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length grew to con^dcr herself an embonpoint 
likeness of the Venus de Medicis. Her child- 
hood was a neglected one ; the **' animated 
batter pudding'' (as some one christened her 
countess mother), being at that time fully oc- 
cupied with her own enjoyment of the various 
goods of life, and her handsome father very 
little inclined to domestic pleasures. Ragged 
the little Sophy ran about, and ignorant the 
little Sophy was growing up, when an unex- 
pected widowhood leaving her mother less 
leisure for the vices and less excuse for the 
pleasures of the world, she was suddenly 
snatched up to be civilised: clean muslin 
dresses and very stiff backboards, Italian 
masters and French governesses, were each in 
turn bestowed upon her; and the Irish 
countess bethought herself that the attention 
she herself would hereafter exact from the 
heiress, might be bought by present attention 
to the child. The fallacy of human hope is 
a threadbare subject, and if in after life 
the spoiled nursling of prosperity included her 
mother among the cast off companions of her 
youth, and treated her alternately with cold 
contempt and impatient haughtiness, whom 
or what should we blame ? 

The little Sophy grew up at length — grew 
up to be a wife and mother — the profligate 
wife of a weakly indulgent husband— tlie 
heartless mother of a race of spoiled and 
fretful children. Caressed for a moment — 
neglected for days — bribed to take medicine 
by gorgeous presents, or left to die in the 
nurse's arms. 

I watched her when her entrance into the 
world as a flattered heiress, filled her own and 
her mother's heart with bursting triumph; 
I watched her when the cold love which 
habit had created for the intimates or associ- 
ates of other days, faded before the glare of 



vanity and self-love; I watched her when 
the thirst for power made her find a plea- 
sure in mortifying tliose who had sedulouslj 
courted her ; and when the same feeling, 
baffledt sharpened her tongue and clouded her 
brow against those to whom her anger was 
an amusement, and 'her influence a subject 
of speculative curiosity. I watched her as 
her mother's society, from being irksome, 
became intolerable ; and saw her coldly draw 
the pen to mark the names of those who were 
to be admitted to hei assemblies, and leave 
out the unloved name" which seemed to be 
the only one that had a claim to be inserted. 
I watched her while her extravagance beg- 
gared and disgraced her husband, and dia- 
monds and emeralds grew more precious than 
good name or fair fame; — while her ruined 
tradesmen cursed her from their prisons; — and 
her rebellious servants insulted her in open 
words;— and' I watch her still. Still, as she 
moves onwards— 

'* From lovelesB youth, to onrespected age," 

I watch the turns of her fate — ^but while I 
wait the crash of ruin which may eventually 
reduce her to comparative obscurity, or tlie 
"old age of cards" which is to follow the 
youth and maturity of this true London 
lady — I cannot avoid smiling as I reflect 
upon what I have seen and known respecting 
her : to think that this being — ^this frivolous, 
heartless, haughty minion of the world, should 
be caressed, courted, and approached timidly 
by many a little lady and her pure and pretty 
daughters, to whom her smiles or frowns are 
of temporary importance from their position 
in ** the worid,"— while I, an old bachelor, am 
noting their relative careers in my pocket- 
book as one of the Curious Customs in the 
County of Middlesex. 



ODES ON THE DIVINE PASSION. 

BY DR. GORDON HAKE. 



I SMILE when sages try to prove 
That gold assists the bliss of love. 
Can gold insure the thought divine 
That Mary's love and charms are mine? 
Can gold be linked, in chaios to bind 
The sweet affections of her mind ? 
lliey say that love has babes to feed ; 
The mother's milk is all they need — 



They say that babes must all be dress'd ! 
We clothe them in our arms and breast. 
And for myself the bread I eat 
Is sweet while Mary's lips are sweet; 
And her dear breath is purer wine 
Than all the nectar of the vine. 

(7b be continued.) 
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BY THE AUTHOR OP OUR ISLAND." 



2EMBA AND ZORAYDE. 



"Zbmba, and what are these?" said a 
white traveller to his guide, as they were 
passing with a koffle * through the land 
where the sand storm rages, and the siioc 
breathes its withering hlast—^' Those," re- 
turned the African, *'are the hills of Mandara, 
whence the iron comes which points our 
speais." And those ? " continued the white 
man, pointing to other lofty peaks which 
towered to the southward. ^'They," again 
replied the negro with an inquiring look,— ^ 

they are far hence, four days' journey." 
Why so anxious, he seemed as though he 
would have added. ^ And far beyond these 
last, see mightier summits still gird the dis- 
tant horizon." The traveller was intent upon 
his question, — ^^'La illah el Allah?" ex* 
claimed a Mussulman of the party, ^'we 
know nothing of that dark land; Kerdies 
and Kaffirs t who eat horses are the dwellers 
there." And the mountains?" once more 
asked the Christian. ''Mountains," said the 
Mahometan, **two months' journey to the. 
south, large, large moon mountains." '*To 
the west you have a mighty stream?" again 
observed the white man." * ' The dark water,' 
said the Moslem. Which runs to the sea, 
lar to the south of Tombuctoo ?" " No, no, 
Allah Kerim !" replied the worshipper of the 
Pkophet, *^it turns, and flows eastward to the 
Mile." To the Nile! impossible," was the 
answer of the traveller. Hada el Kaffir 
let him look at the map of Sultan Bello,*' 
said the Moslem, with a loud voice. 111a el 
Allah Mahamoud rassoul Allah § !" exclaimed 
a number of people upon hearing this appeal ; 
and the Christian, awakened from his reverie, 
was glad to retreat from the stem gaze of the 
fanatics who surrounded him. 

It was a kafila or koffle travelling from 
Soudan to Boinou with slaves. The poor 
negresses, pensive and unpitied, could with 
difficulty maintain the route. The whip 
shaken over their heads quickened the most 
vigorous, some were suffered to hang on the 
camel's back, and one in the last stage of 
weakness was lashed to one of those patient 
beasts who tread the desert with so sure a 



« Gurawi. t InildelB \ not Moslems. 

t There is fhc inlldel. 
f There is but one God, and Mahomet is his pro. 
phct. 



Step. Distress was indeed the portion of these 
captives, who had been wrested from their 
homes by the rapacity of a neighbouring 
«Sultan. The tall scorohing sand hill where an 
oasis never lurks, the spent waterskin, tlie 
panting nerveless tongue, the death-like gasp, 
are the common lot of those with whom men 
traffic as with the cattle of the field. 

Zemba, himself a slave, had now fallen 
back awhile with his master into the rear 
of the caravan. Here, for the first time, 
the firm pace and noble bearing of a female 
riveted the attention of the Christian. Zem- 
ba," said he, there is a woman who does 
honour to your race." The guide advanced 
and fixed his eyes upon the stranger. A 
turkadee* hung gracefully beneath her 
shoulders, her plaited hair fell loosely on 
either cheek, whilst numerous chains of sil- 
ver were spread in lavish ornament around 
her. But these were the bitterest badges of 
her low condition. About to stand in the 
public market, a prey to the capricious pur- 
chaser, she viewed her gaudy necklace and 
coial band with pensive sadness, too well 
assured that her tinsel trappings would last 
no longer than the chafiering of the merchant 
whose property she was. Zemba started, and 
prostrated himself before the wandering 
negress. " What is this ?"she exclaimed in the 
languageof hercountry. " 'TisZoray descried 
Zemba. " And you," returned the princess, 
" the valiant chief of the Tibboo, and both 
slaves!" she added with deep emotion. 
"Mistress of my heart," said the African, 
*^ what sad fate has brought the lovely Zo- 
rayde to this hated spot?" Alas! sultan," 
replied she, " the ghrazzie f . In one dark 
hour, the Arab robbers and cruel Bomoroy 
rushed into the peaceful haunts of the Tib- 
biN), drove us from our fence of hides, our 
woody belt, and mountain pass, and chased 
us like sheep along our native heights. But 
we rallied ; arrows flew like the sand of the 
desert, women, such as 1 am„ hurled masses 
of the rock on the beads of our invaders, and 
they fled with poisoned arrows rankling in 
their shrunken limbs. But they made me 
captive, sultan. Zemba," she added, after 

* Rody-drcss. 
t Expedition of plunderers. 
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a pause, brave Z^mba; how is this chaoge 
of fortune 1 , too, Zorayde, was the Tictim 
of a lawless ghiazzie, but not, like you, no- 
torious. Our Tillage was encompassed by 
the men of Mourzouk one summer's morning. 
The plunderers left their tents and camels at 
three hours from us, and at day break buist 
on our defenceless hordes.*' But your fast- 
nesses, sultan ?" ^^The muskets of the Azabs, 
Zotayde, lay between us and our mountain 
shelter. It was too late." 

The white man and his strange pilgrimage 
now engrossed their conyerse, but whilst they 
were speaking of him as a phenomenon in 
their land, the koffle entered a deep and 
wooded track. The bush and the thicket lay 
around them. There was the mimosa, the 
mangrove sleeping in the swamps, the tali 
acacia, and the keen-edged tuUoh. Ajid there 
were the watchful tenants of the forest. The 
shrill jackall, the foul hyena, the deep red 
lion, the wary panther, the fearful tilfo, the 
scorpion, the fierce mosquito. Night was 
coming on, night so terrible to the negroes, 
who fear the prowling beasts of prey with 
most anxious dread. Indeed, their eyes 
wandered eagerly on all sides as soon as the 
sun had set, and Wara billi, billi was on 
their lips as they passed each shady coppice. 
They were also not without reason for their 
terrors. The wolf and the panther might be 
seen darting from bush to bush at the ap- 
proach of evening, and the lion crouched 
ready for his victim, was no uncommon spec- 
tacle in these dreary woods. Not every day 
has Africa beheld a dauntless spirit, who, 
like Mungo Park, dared tread the wilderness 
alone, amidst the roar of hungry thousandi^ 
the deepening gloom of unknown shades, 
and the barrenness of a parched and desert 
land. The koffle crowded together, the sta^ 
teesf murmured at their guides, the natives 
trembled, and went on with hasty steps. But 
at this instant, there was a cry of distress, and a 
general halt was ordered. Each sought eager- 
ly for his companion amidst the darkness, and 
at length the name of Zorayde was called in 
vain. Not a moment was lost The caravan 
turned back with shouts, but there was no an- 
swer. The merchants insisted upon proceed- 
ing. Even the owner of the slave Zorayde 
was so terrified, that he was willing at once 
to abandon her to the tyrants of the woods. 
Zemha and the white man alone remained. 
Struck with alarm for her fate, they made the 
forest echo with the name of Zorayde. Again 



* See the great lion, 
t Slave merchants. 



they rushed onwards, leaving the koffle Isr 
behind, and once more they thought they 
heard the voice of anguish amidst the moan 
of the thunder. At this moment, a flash , one 
of those sweeping blazes which, in Uiese 
tropic lands, lay all things wide and open, 
lightened upon the dreary waste. It was but 
the gleam of a moment, for dense daduiess 
instantly wrapt all things within its bowmi, 
yet was that bright shaft sufficient to reveal 
Zorayde beneath the paw of a vast panther. 
The travellers were dumb with sorprise. 
Neither adventured a syllable. The white 
man, however, grasped his gun, and the Afri- 
can his dub. They darted, as well a» they 
were able, towards the spot, but amidst so 
deep a gloom, it had been dangerous to fire. 

Another friendly flash !** exclaimed Zemba, 
and at that moment the fire of heaven gushed 
forth again, laying bare the narrowest cranny 
and most hidden track. The beast had re- 
treated, after toying with its victim, and was 
now in the act of springing afresh upon Zo* 
rayde, as she lay i^ell-bound on the earth. 
Zemba snatched the gun from the hand of lus 
master, pushed it wi^ desperation to the ear 
of the savage, and fired ; at the same instant, 
he fell headlong to the ground, as though, in- 
stead of a deliverer, he had been a suicide. 
But the white man advanced, and found the 
beast quivering in the agonies of death, 
struggling with uplifted paws towards the sky, 
whilst the damsel of Tibboo still lay motionless 
beneath the &tal bush. Zemba at length 
started up, frantic with agitation, and smiting 
his breast with agony, long refused the cheer- 
ing news of the Englishman, who in vain 
pointed towards the dead panther, and assured 
him he had saved the maiden's life. Zo* 
rayde had suffered little from the gripe of the 
wild beast, and towards the afternoon of the 
next day, they were so fortunate as to rtyoin 
the koffle in safety. 

Some months had passed away after this 
adventure, when the Sheikh of Bomou de- 
clared his resolution of holding a court of 
justice for the trial of two unhappy beings 
who had broken the stem observances of Us 
seraglio. In the court yard of his palace, 
surrounded by his warriors, and the govemon 
of his provinces, sat the sultan, a man of 
imposing aspect, grave demeanour, and 
unchanging decision. He had given orders 
that the case should be heard in fuU divan* 
Every one trembled for the captives, for the 
shcikh*s inexorable visitations of the frailties 
of womanhood were too well known to raise 
a doubt as to the result. Near to the great 
man sat a celebrated fighi, or man of letters, 
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oiw who hAd by dint of forty yean^ experience 
ksnit every cha{^r in the Konm^ and was 
held in great estimation by his master. The 
white trerelkr also formed one of the g^up, 
nnd being highly in faronr with the sultan, 
he was indulged with a place very dose to 
the seat of judgment The sheikh^ who had 
just di^sed of a trifling case of theft» now 
addressed the Englishman in the interval 
before the greater culprits were produced. 
^ Rais " said he, ^* you must rest satisfied, 
you can go no further. The sons of AUam 
are brandishing their spears at all points. 
I could not let you advance with safety. 
We are not wiser than our fathers, and 
they knew and taught us that the river you 
are intfuest of, flows eastward, through vast 
Keody countries, to the Nile." The Englisb- 
man remembered the fanatical laugh and 
loud clamour in tbe koffle, and he bowed 
assent With what intentions you come 
to our country to see the Joliba, stnmger, 
we know not," continued the sheikh, *'but 
to the east, believe me, there are cannibals 
who devour their prisoners, and eat the flesh 
lorn from the backs of living animals, and to 
the west — ^you remember the fate of your 
countrjrman.'* do, but he beheld the 
Joliba,"retumed the white man with emotion. 
The entrance of the criminals prevented all 
further converse. The Englishman started, 
and trembled. Zemba and Zorayde stood 
before the sheikh, the one arrayed in a 
splendid silken tobe*, the other in the same 
turkadee she wore when ber companion 
snatched her from the panther's gripe. The 
judge beheld them with a forbidding aspect, 
aad bade the witnesses appear. Their tes- 
timony was short, and it soon appeared be- 
yond controversy that Zemba had ventured 
beyond the precincts of the inner apartments 
a crime punishable with death in Bomou. 
A mournful silence ensued, for it was ex- 
pected that the sheikh would instantly wave 
his hand, the signal for execution. But 
Zemba came forward at that moment, and 
arrested the dread mandate. Hear me," 
exclaimed the man of llbboo ; ^ mercy, great 
sheikh ! I will read the fatah f with her. 
This declaration created a general sensation 
thiDiighottt the court, it was an oiScr which 
sometimes appeased Uie arm of justice, and 
Mfe rallied in the breasts of the pitying 
spectators. But the sheikh moved not — ^he 
did not as much as i^»eak with his oounsel- 
lois. He vouchsafed no answer, but viewed 



the culprits with unbending rigour. Another 
fearful suqiense prevailed^ and the sultan 
had now raised his arm, when the white man 
sprang forward, and appealed against the 
fatal sentence. '* By the head of Kustapha S*' 
exclaimed the sheUdi starting up from his 
throne ; ** yet stay, it becomes us to be calm 
with the stranger. Rais^" continued he, 
" speak on.* 

The traveller detailed the adventure which 
befel the lovers in the kafila, and dwelt 
with energy upon the prerogative of pardon. 

Rais," sidd the sultan with composure ; 

answer me a question. Do you never 
punish capitally in your country ?" •* We do 
not for this ofience," returned the English- 
man. " Each land obeys its own peculiar 
laws," observed the sheikh ; I ask you, 
Rais, do you never punish widi death ?" The 
traveller hesitated. The whole court felt the 
triumph of the sheikh. We very rarely 
do," the Englishman at length replied : I 
blush for my country that we draw the swofd 
at all in such matters." ^' Enough," ex- 
claimed the sultan. The white man again 
interceded. Staffur Allah*," cried the 
sheikh, and lifted his condemning arm once 
more. But the fighi yet once again delayed 
the death-sign. He fell at the judge's feet, 
and laying his hand upon his head began 
a luud and earnest prayer for the accused. 
Zorayde remained calm and silent, whilst the 
fire gleamed in the eye of her companion, 
and it seemed as though he was feeling for 
his ataghanf. The crisis had arrived — 
vehement and impassioned was the remon- 
strance between the sultan and his wise 
man ; for a long time the solemn protest of 
the fighi was as useless as the lovei^s pro- 
mise of the fatah, or the Englishman's 
mourning plea. At length the sultan started 
— A sin he cried, by the head of the 
bashaw ! Tbe fighi declares, that true it is, 
that these slaves have broken our law, but 
that for us to take their lives is an equal 
crime— Englishman! tell that saying to your 
countiymen." 

The judge ceased, and covered his face— 
" It is well, fighi," he continued after a 
pause ; I had not thought of that, AUah 
Kerim ! Blood shall not be spilt to-day— but 
there must be a severe chastisement." 

" Great sultan," said the white man ; be 
still more merciful^I will ransom these un- 
happy children of Tibboo* Let them go back 
to their country, whence war and the ghraasie 
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have torn them* The whole court evidently 
seconded this supplication, and the fighi 
was not unmindful of the happy moment. 
He pressed his suit, and the flheikh leant 
hack on the judgment seat. 

You will ransom them, Rais? " he said 
at length ; wonderful ! which of you would 
have done this?" He turned round to his 
ministers with an air of superiority — Yes, 



they shall he free— Englishman ! stay with 
us, and say — Ilia el Allah Mahamond rassoul 
Allah. In a few days he shall lead an ex- 
pedition to Begharmo, and you shall have 
twenty slaves. My friends," continued he, 
addrMsing the emancipated n^roes, €rod 
is great." And he joined the hands of Zemha 
and Zorayde. 



HUSBANDS AND WIVES, OR PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT. 



' The grey mare *> the borae.' 



Is it not Sir Francis Bacon who compares 
a man taking a wife to a person putting his 
hand into a hag containing an equal number 
of vipers and eels, without knowing which it 
will be his fate to choose ? Poor Ralph Black- 
ston, honest man, had never heard either of 
Sir Francis Bacon or his wise sayings and 
doings," but he was, nevertheless, in his own 
person, a practical illustration of the truth 
of the above axiom ; for if ever a man, in 
his matrimonial pursuit, had caught a viper, 
it was he *, and never did luckless wight groan 
more bitterly under the yoke of petticoat 



He was slowly plodding his way home- 
wards one evening, and ruminating upon his 
domestic tribulations, when his attention was 
aroused by the sound of horses' hoofs behind 
him ; he turned, and saw a gentleman riding 
up the hill be was ascending, who soon over- 
took him, and stopped to inquire the way to 
the next village. 

I am going there," said Ralph, doffing 
his hat, an' it please you, Sir, I will show 
you the road myself." 

With all my heart," said the traveller; 
and Ralph, gathering up the reins, which 
during his reverie he had suffered to fall on 
the neck of his old grey mare, urged her to 
mend her pace. 

As they jogged along, the gentleman en- 
tered into conversation with his companion, 
and inquired into the state of his woridly 
affairs. You seem to be well off, friend," 
said he, when Ralph had answered some of 
his questions; You are a lucky fellow as 
times go, from your own account of yourself." 

Ralph sighed deeply. Ah, Sir, I should 
be the happiest man in the world with what 
I possess, but I have one thing too much — a 
wife." 



A wife ! and what of her ? how does she 
mar your happiness ? " 

Oh, Sir," said the poor man, raising in- 
voluntarily his hands to his ears, if you could 
but listen but for five minutes to her tongue ! 
her tongue that never tires; the faster it runs 
the sharper it gets, and on it goes, late and 
early, on, on, for everlasting ! — ^nothing I do, 
or say, or think, is right; every thing must 
be as she chooses it.*" 

« Pooh, pooh," said the gentleman, is 
that all you have to complain of? how are 
you worse off than every other married man ? 
take my word for it, all are governed in one 
way or another by their wives." 

But Ralph held out that never was there 
such a woman as Dame Blackston, — ^never 
such a hen-pecked husband as himself. 

Well, well," said the gendeman, IH 
make a bargain with you, my good fellow, 
and you shall convince yourself of the truth 
of what I say. Look at this horse on whicli 
I am riding; better steed never stood in 
stable, and three other such I expect this 
night by my servants, who are to meet me at 
the village by another route : now, if you 
come to-morrow to my inn, I will give you 
two baskets, in one of which shall be six 
eggs, and in the other twice the number of 
round stones: you shall walk through the 
village, and at every house where the man 
governs you shall leave an egg, and a round 
stone wherever the wife has the upper hand ; 
if you dispose of your eggs first, you shall 
choose the best horse in my possession for 
your own, and I will take your old broken 
down grey mare instead; and to crown your 
triumph and console you for finding yourself 
Angular in your misfortune, this purse of 
gold shall be yours besides." 

Poor Ralph could hardly find words to 
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espresB his thanks to his new friend, so great 
was his joy at this unexpected piece of good 
fortane, as he imagined it. 

The hone and gold are not yoon yet» 
my man," said the- gentleman, as he wished 
him good night : — ^ to-morrow, at this honr, 
we diall know more about the matter." 

But Ralph was sure of success: he bestowed 
more than ordinary care, and an extra allow- 
ance of oats on his old grey mare, as he made 
her up for the night, and could not suppress 
a half sigh as he thought that he was doing 
it for the last time; so entirely was he en- 
grossed by the brilliant prospects of the mor- 
row, and his Tarious plans as to the disposal 
of his wealth, that the torrent of eloquence 
with which Dame Blackston, as usual, ac- 
costed him, passed unheeded over his ear. 
The oeaselesB din of her voice was but as a 
running accompaniment to his golden pro- 
jects, until sleep at the same time put an end 
to them, and caused a temporary suspension 
of the indefiUigable activity of the dame's 
relentless tongue. 

The first faint streak of dawn had scarcely 
aroused the birds from their nests, when 
RaJph awoke. He rose as quietly as he could, 
for he knew that to disturb his helpmate 
would be like opening a milldam, and slipped 
softly into the stable. Come, old Grizzle," 
he said to his faithful mare, I must on 
with thy saddle Air the last time. Tornight 
I reckon thou*lt have another master, old 
giri," be added, as he bent his course towards 
the little village inn where his munificent 
fiiend was quartered. But Ralph and his 
steed had many a weaiy half hour to pace up 
and down before its door> ere the gentleman 
made his appearance; patience, however, was 
a virtue which both had learned in the school 
of experience, and at length the old mare was 
duly installed as a hostage in the inn stable, 
and Ralph, a basket under each aim, set out 
in high spirits on his pilgrimage. 

The first house he stopped at was a small, 
square, brick mansion, two stories high, with 
the hall door in the middle, and a room on 
either side of it. In one of these apartments 
he saw three young ladies, seated at a table 
on which were hods and work ; they did not 
appear, however, to be employed, but seemed 
re^less and in suspense, as though expecting 
the arrival of some one. As his business was 
not with them, Ralph did not stay to watoh 
their movements, but passed on to the next 
KMmi, in which were the heads of the house, 
and stationed himself under one of the win- 
dows. The lady, a pale, mild looking person, 
was aitting at the fireside, twisting and un- 



twisting tlie bell rope, on which she kept her 
eyes fixed, except when she raised them for a 
moment to glauce at the motions of lier spouse. 
He was a litUe fat, pursy, important looking 
personage, with a red bloated face, and small 
ieen ferrety eyes, and was strutting up and 
down the room, his coat buttoned up to the 
chin, and his hands thrust into his breeches' 
pockets, apparently in a towering passion. 

^* Impossible, ma'am, quite impossible ! I 
tell you the thing's out of the question. So 
I am to go to town at this time of year, 
break up my establishment, neglect all my 
business— and for what? to gratify the silly 
whims of three foolish girls, and their still 
more foolish mother. I wonder how you 
could think of such a thing! " 

You are the fittest judge, Mr. William- 
son," replied his helpmate, " and of course 
know best what is right I'm sure 1 have no 
wish to go to town for tlie winter, nor the 
girls either — ^not the least: but really this 
house is so damp, and Louisa is so subject to 
colds, and a cough is so dangerous at this 
season. Dr. Warren says the girls require 
change of air, and the damp here is so bad 
for their chests; I'm sure I diould not think 
of proposing our moving, only Dr. Warren — ^" 

" Don't talk to me, ma'am, of Dr. Warren, 
pray what does Dr. Warren know of my 
afifairs ? Don't talk to me of damp ; it's all 
nonsense, all an excuse. I tell you what, 
Mrs. Williamson, damp or dry, here you must 
remain, that I'm determined on, so think no 
more about it — you know my will, ma'am, 
when I say a thing it must be done : what I 
choose I choose, and no wife or woman shall 
rule me." 

Well crowed and boldly, my littie ban- 
tem," excUumed Ralph to himself, drawing 
an egg out of his basket to have it in readi- 
ness. 

^* To be sure you will act as you think pro- 
per," rejoined tiie lady; **and the dear girls 
will, I know, be quite satisfied to remun in 
the country, as you choose it; but," she added 
in a whining tone, and applying herself with 
renewed industry to the bell rope, I must 
say you have very litUe consideration, Mr. 
Williamson, very little consideration for the 
wishes of young people, to keep them shut up 
here, debarred from all the amusements of 
their age ; why you might as well put them into 
a convent and make nuns of them at once ; 
three such fine girls ! as young Bolton said 
to me the other day ; you ought to be proud 
of them, Sir, proud of being their father, and 
anxious to have them seen and admired, 
instead of cooping them up in a prison of a 
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house, where they have nothing to look at 
hut leafless trees and dirty roads. There's 
Julia that sings like a nightingale ; I'm sure 
it Tezes me to the heart to hear her wasting 
her enchanting music on the poker and tongs 
ailer all it cost us to get her taught. I must 
say, Mr. Williamson, you are a most incon* 
siderate father, a most inconsiderate unna- 
tural father!" 

Good Heaven ! ma'am, what would you 
have me to do ! would you have me neglect 
my affidrs, let my husiness go to ruin, beggar 
myself and family ? would you have me go 
to prison, ma'am ?" and at this climas the 
little man stopped short in his perambulations 
across the room, and stamped violently on the 
floor, while his fiice became purple with the 
rage into which he had worked himself. 

Ralph was sorely afraid that the magnani- 
mous little Benedict would actually have 
choked, and that mankind would thus have 
been deprived of a valiant assertor of their 
marital supremacy. He recovered breath, 
however, to go on. 

I tell you what, ma'am, I can't afford 
these constant journeys into town ; I cannot, 
and I will not You must rest satisfied where 
you are, and put balls, and routs, and all 
such nonsense out of your head. Do you 
think my purse has no bottom to it, ma'am ? 
do you Uiink I have a carte blanche on the 
treasiury ? Pray who is to pay my bills ? answer 
me that, Mrs. Williamson. You are much 
mistaken if you think I will ruin myself for 
any daughters or wife either. I am not to 
be dictated to, ma'am. I shall lay out my 
money as I please." 

I am not going to dictate to yon," said 
his lady meekly, I was merely suggesting 
the thing to your consideration, and as you 
will not go to town, I agree with you that 
'Us much better to stay here. I shall write 
to-morrow to my sister to get us warm cloaks 
lined with fur; they are expensive this win- 
ter, I have heard, but then here we shall 
want them, the place being damp. I can 
tell her at the same time to agree with Pe- 
drotte about giving lessons to Sophia— you 
know you promised she should learn the 
guitar this season ; his teims are a guinea an 
hour in town, then he will take two houn 
and a half coming out, and the same return- 
ing, besides his carriage hire. Let me see — 
but my sister can settle all that ; I dare say 
he won't charge for more than the day. — 
Apropos, Mr. Williamson, I forgot to tell yon 
that I was looking through the house yester- 
day, and I fear you wUl have some money to 
lay out on it to make it habitable for us, the 



girls being so delicate, during the winter: 
you must do something to the walla, which 
are running down water ; you must put up a 
new skylight in the end room, as the present 
one leaks — you mus t 

Must— must-- must!" thundered forth 
Mr. Williamson, whose wrath had, as his 
lady expected, been gradually rising to an 
awful pitch during the foregoing harangue. 

Zounds ! Madam, what do you mean by 
mutt P Do yon think I will submit to be 
ordered in this manner ? What if it be my 
wish that you and your daughters should not 
remain here during the winter ? What if — * 

" But we could not go to town at this 
time of year : the thing would be impossi- 
ble." 

Impossible !— allow me, if you please, to 
judge of that I suppose I am master of my 
family, and at liberty to regulate their move- 
ments." 

But your busineas, Mr. Williamson— 
your afiairs require your presence here.* 

" What right have you to interfere in my 
affairs, ma'am ; I am quite able lo manage 
them, I hope, without your directions." 

And the expense; you forget that You 
forget that you have not a carte blanche on 
the Bank of England. You have no money 
to waste on idle dissipation ;— you — 

'Pon my word, Mrs. Williamson," ex- 
claimed the little man, indignant beyoAd 
measure at his wife's apparent oppositiaD ; 

your interference in my arrangements is 
intolerable! but you had better not provoke 
me. I repeat, I will not be dictated to^-I 
will not suffer it If I choose to indidge my 
daughters, by taking them lo town for the 
winter, who is to prevent me, I wish to 
knowP" 

^ Then am I to understand that, in ^te 
of all the obstacles I have mentioned, you 
do choose us to prepare for moving f Is diat 
the case, Mr. Williamson P" 

" It is, ma'am ; and see that it be done 
without delay. When I give my orden, I 
wish them to be obeyed instanUy. Mwt 
indeed ! — so I am to give up to you and your 
daughters! muH.'^ 

The obetHmU wife rose, and Ralph saw her 
cross the hall, and open the door <^ the oppo- 
site room. The three young ladies sprang to 
meet her with eager anxiety. 

" Conquered, my dears ! fiuriy conquered! 
the day is ours!" she eiclaimed triumph- 
antly. ^* Yonr father consents to oar going 
to town." 

Well, mamma," said one of the giris, 
after the first ebullition of joy which followed 
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tins announoemeDt had subsided, you are 
the best, the very best general in the world. 
I had quite giren it up, papa declared so 
positiTcly last night that we should stay here? 
But how did you aocomplish ii? How did yon 
storm the fortress, and bring it to surrender? * 

^ Storm the fortress, Julia !-^no, no !~ 
sapping and mining, not storming, are my 
tactics : there's nothing answers like manoen- 
vering witl\ your father, my dear, and you 
see I always conquer in the end.* 

The disappointed Ralph waited to hear no 
more, but quietly replacing his egg in the 
basket, deposited a stone on the window sill, 
and went his way. 

This first fiulure had somewhat abated the 
high hopes with which he had set out, and he 
paused for a few minutes, uncertain where 
next to direct his steps. I have it," he 
cried at length triumphantly: I have it 
in go straight to the great house, and see 
if I can't pick up some tidings of how his 
lordship and my lady get on together. He's 
an awsome looking gentleman, that's certain; 
and ewery body knows he's feared and 
dreaded by all his senrants and people: — 
they tremble at the bare look of him. If 
he isn't master at home, why I may as well 
gire up all thoughts of the horse and the gold 
at once." 

So saying, Ralph strode rapidly on to- 
wards the great house," which presided 
over the Tillage and surrounding territory, 
and soon found himself at the porter's lodge. 
It was a neat, elegant-looking bnilding, of 
modem construction ; the porch was covered 
with creepers, which extended along the 
trellis work in front of the house, and were 
trained gracefully oTcr the ample casement- 
windows. These were open, and Ralph 
could not help patising a moment to admire 
the exquisite order and neatness of the rooms 
within. On the left was the bed-chamber, 
which looked as though it were never used 
as such, from the undisturbed regularity of 
every article of furniture it contained: — 
the boards were as white and polished as 
ivory, — ^you could see your face almost as 
clearly in the shining chest of drawers as in 
the looking-glass which stood upon it, and 
the snow-white counterpane and pillows, 
with their plaited frills, seemed placed there 
merely to be admired. The other room, 
which was a sort of kitchen, exhibited the 
same scrupulous nicety in its arrangements: 
raws of daxsling tin covers shone from the 
walls; the various pots and pans looked as 
though they had never been profaned by the 
Tolgar uses for which they were intended, 
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and the veiy cat, as she sat licking herself on 
the newly swept hearth, seemed, in conform- 
ity with all around her, to be bestowing more 
sedulous pains on her toilette than was usual 
with the rest of her species. Children thero 
were none, but a tall, broad-backed, xaw- 
boned, hard-featured woman, with huge 
hands and red naked arms, whom nature 
appeared to have intended originally to 
belong to the other sex, was kneeling on the 
floor with a bucket of hot water beside her, 
scrubbing away most vigorously. While she 
was so engaged, her husband, who was the 
gahlener, entered unperceived by her, and 
walked to the further end of the room. She 
had no sooner raised her head and seen him 
there, than she exclaimed at the top of a 
shrill voice, " Hey ! what do you want now 
back again, dirtying and tossing everything, 
after my trouble in putting all to rights P and 
see, I declare if you hav'n't come in with 
your dusty shoes, all over the clean floor ! " 
The poor man crept back to the poroh like a 
culprit caught in die fact, stepping as though 
he were trnding on eggs, and took off his 
shoes with a submissive and penitent air:— 
^* and thero," continued the virago, yonVe 
laid down your old working hat on the oak 
table that I've just wiped; and that odious 
stick of yours. 111 warrant you never thought 
of cleaning the bottom of it before you 
brought it in. Whero's the use of my scrub- 
bing and scouring, and washing and wiping, 
from morning till night, to make you com- 
fortable (the man sighed), if you undo every 
thing in this manner. And now nothing' 
will serve you but to stir up the fire, and 
send the ashes all over the place, and soil 
the hearth." The gardener dropped the 
poker, and muttered something about floon 
being made to walk on, and fires to be stirred 
up to give heat, but not so loud as to reach 
the ears of his partner, who continued — 

Dear knows, I may as well sparo myself 
the trouble of having things regular ; yester- 
day you threw all your crumbs about, instead 
of leaning over the fire-place, when you were 
eating your bread and cheese, and cut the 
loaf so crooked it was not fit to be seen. I 
wonder I waste my time in cleaning any 
thing; — you don't deserve such a wife—that 
you don't I wish you had one of another 
sort, and see how you'd be off* then." 

The gardener sighed, and would have 
joined fervently in the wish, had he dared. 
Ralph re-echoed the sigh from the bottom €i 
his heart; he seemed to sympathise most 
cordially with the suffering husband, and 
leaving a stone at his door, (taking care, - 
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however^ to place it so that it should not 
oflfend the oxderly eyes of the shrew), he 
proceeded up the avenue. 

In the court-yard of the mansion were 
seyeral grooms and stable-boys loitering 
about, but he failed to gather from their 
conversation any hints relative to the manage 
of the noble inmates. " If I could only fall 
in now with a party of women,*' thought 
Ralph, " a nursery maid, or even a smart 
kitchen wench, I should soon find out all 
I want to know." The wish was no sooner 
formed than it was realised, for at the upper 
end of the yard a petticoat " hove in sight." 
He remembered the wearer as a little merry, 
black-eyed, dimpling damsel, who used to 
be employed about the dairy, at the " great 
house,** and had always a jest and a smile 
ready for every passer-by. She had now 
been married for some months to one of his 
lordship's grooms, and since then Ralph had 
not seen her. She recognised him, however, 
as an old acquaintance at once, and laying 
down her pail, came across the yard to meet 
him. Ralph could not help noticing that her 
cheeks were not so round and rosy as formerly; 
her step was not so light, and her eyes had 
lost their sparkling and roguish expres- 
sion. He entered into conversation with her, 
and was beginning to introduce the topic he 
had in view, with •* So my lord has married 
a young wife, I hear, Kate — ,"when she 
suddenly caught up her pail, and hurrying 
away from him, vanished in a moment. 
Ralph stared in astonishment at her abrupt 
dfsappearance, but he was not long in disco- 
vering the cause of her flight, for, turning 
round, he saw at the door of one of the stables 
a clumsy, surly looking fellow, with huge red 
whiskers, who was watching her retreat ; he 
scowled ferociously after her, while he shook 
his hand in a menacing manner, and mut- 
tered with an oath something about an idle 
gossiping hupsey." •* Aye, aye," said one 
of the stable boys to his companion, times 
are changed with poor Kate ; she can't stay 
out now chatting and laughing with lads 
ill the yard as she used to do, I'll warrant 
Red Joe is as jealous as a Turk, and a tight 
hand he keeps over her, poor girl ! — she has 
good reason to rue the day she first set eyes 
on him." 

Here was a triumph for Ralph ! — here was 
one submissive wife at least!— a good omen, 
thouprht he, as he laid down his egg, and 
detenniuing to wait no longer, as he saw no 
chance of learning anything of the interior 
of " the great house," he set out to gather 
fresh laurels elsewhere. 



On the left of the avenue was a close shad/ 
walk, and Ralphs thinking it might lead 
through another part of the demesne to the 
high road, turned into it. As he advanced 
the path became darker and more enclosed 
by trees, and so intricate that our hero began 
to think he had missed his way. He went 
on, however, through various turnings and 
windings, until at length he found himself, 
to his surprise, again close to the Jiouse. The 
path he had taken led to the western wing of 
the mansion, and terminated in a flower gar- 
den, which lay embowered among shrubs that 
concealed it from the outside. A large glass 
door opened with steps upon this garden, and 
in the room beyond, a small but elegantly 
furnished study, sat the master of the house, 
the stately Earl of N— — , in propria per- 
sona. Ah, ah!" exclaimed Ralph, as he 
ensconced himself behind a spreading acacia 
that stretched its branches almost over the 
portico, here is something worth losing 
one's way for." The whole scene was indeed 
new to him, and exceeded in elegance any 
thing he had ever witnessed before. He 
gazed with wonder on the rich carving of the 
chairs and chiflbniers, the splendid bindings 
of the books, the luxurious couches, the 
bronzes and marble statues, and the spacious 
mirrors that decorated this little temple of 

the muses. Lord N was writing at a 

table covered with papers ; he appeared about 
fifty, and his countenance boro the marks of 
care and thought; time, too, had slightly 
furrowed his brow and sprinkled his locks 
with grey ; the expression of his features was 
haughty, if not severe, and as Ralph contem- 
plated his lofty bearing, and the proud step 
with which he traversed the room to reach 
down a book from the opposite shelf, he could 
not help repeating to himself They spoke 
the truA— he is indeed an awsome man!" 
A few minutes had elapsed and all was silent, 
save the rustling of the wind through the 
branches, when a gentle tap was heard at the 
door of the study ; it was softly opened, and 
Ralph caught a glimpse of a little faiiy foot, 
in a black satin slipper, advanced into the 
room. The earl looked up at the sound, and 
his stem features relaxed into a smile. Come 
in, my love," he said ; " that gentle tap is an 
' open Sesame' to which my door always 
yields: it ever tells a welcome tale to my 
ears.*^ " Nay, but it shall tell an un-welcome 
one now, and make you repent having ad- 
mitted an enemy iuto the stronghold, who 
is come to wage war against, and defy the 
lord of the citadel to his very face." 

So saying the owner of the little fw>U 
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^bose silTery tones were so much at variance 
with the tenor of the words she uttered, 
bounded into the room. She was a young 
and lovely creature, sparkling with youth and 
animation, and looked more like the daughter 
of the earl than his wife. Her form was 
slender and elastic, and the brilliant gaiety 
of her age danced in her bright hazel eye, 
and played in the arch smiles that dimpled 
round her beautiful mouth. She paused in 
the middle of the room, and stood with her 
finger uplifted, in an attitude of playful 
anger, while she shook her glossy locks at the 
Earl. 

Well,*' said he, looking fondly at her, 
** and piay what has my * wrathful dove that 
pecks her mate' to murmur at now ? why are 
her plumes thus ruffied, and what are the 
high crimes and misdemeanors he has to 
atone for?** 

Crimes, indeed!" exclaimed the coun- 
tess, pouting a lip which might have rivalled 
that of the bride in Sir John Suckling's 
ballad. 

Some bee had itanz it newly ; 

why, you recreant knight, do you ask the 
question, after so shamefully deserting your 
ladye's bower for this gloomy study, and 
preferring those dry, dusty, never-ending 
papers to her society! — Ruffled plumes, for- 
sooth ! why I protest 'tis enough to make 
every feather rise up in rebellion. There have 
I been singing all the morning to amuse my 
parrot, and painting that head you took such 
a fancy to, ingrate that you are ! — and quar- 
relling wiib Fido to keep off ennui, until I 
got so weary of him and of myself too, that 
I was half tempted to commit suicide with 
my pallet-knife ; but here I am, nevertheless, 
come to quarrel with you now, and to worry 
you out of this castle of yours — so, allon$! 
my liege lord ; the foe is in your camp ; 
Rirrender at discretion, or I shall begin the 
attack by making that little persevering pen 
pritomnier de guerre^ and that too without 
chance of ransom." 

"Well," said the earl, "I do surrender, 
my fair enemy, but not without conditions- 
one letter more, and then, dearest, I am yours 
for the rest of the day." 

** And I, ' said she, drawing towards her a 
low stool, and seating herself at his feet, 
** shall stay to see that you are faithful tp 
your compact Nay, now^ don't frown — I 
will try for once to be quiet while you are 
writing, and shall be for the next half-hour, 
a perfect miracle of taciturnity, as mute and 
immovable as that little bronze Harpocrates, 
with his finger in his mouth. Now 1 think 



of it, you yourself shall be warden of my lips," 
addecl the lovely creature, seizing the earl's 
left hand, and folding the fingers over her 
mouth, while her ruunded cheek rested iu 
the ample palm. The earl gazed tenderly 
at her, as she sat at his feet, her lovely head 
leaning back against his knee, over which 
streamed the curls of her long shining hair, 
while her bright eyes looked laughingly up 
in his face. Ralph thought that all traces of 
severity had vani:»hed from his countenance, 
as he stooped down and kissed her open fore- 
head, and then resumed his writing. There 
was along pause. The pen travelled rapidly 
over the paper, and Ralph was meditating a 
retreat, without waiting for an opportunity to 
obtain the wished-fur information, when a 
sudden movement of the young countess 
.arrested him. She started up, impatiently ex- 
claiming, 

Nay, I am sure you have broken faith, 
and are playing me false— the one letter muil 
be finished long since ; and, but that you 
have been frowning so terribly, I should de- 
clare you were penning a billetrdoux to some 
bella incognita — qui taitP I must have one 
peep at ail events and flinging her arm 
round his neck, she bent over Uie earl as he 
continued his letter. As she read its contents, 
a shade came over the brow of the lady, and 
her gaiety gave way suddenly to a grave and 
thoughtful expression. 

So," she said, in a somewhat altered tone, 
" you are writing to the minister, in favour 

of that horrid old Sir John L , though 

von promised me to give your interest to 
Mr. W 

llie earl looked perplexed and annoyed. 

" I did not promise you, my love," he said, 

and as for poor Sir John L— , why dis- 
like him so much ; he is — ^ 

Every thing that is detestable," inter- 
rupted the countess; '*and you are a sad 
naughty man to recommend him, after telling 
me you would support my protege, dear old 

Mr. W ; he muit be appointed, indeed 

he must," she added, looking up in her 
lord's face, and adjusting his thin locks with 
her taper fingers. The earl remonstrated, 
but his grave arguments were all overturned 
by her lively sallies and gay pleasantry — ^his 
weighty reasons proved an uneqnal match for 
her playful badinage; and the light weapons 
she wielded so skilfully, were enforced by 

wreathed smiles' and endearing ways, that 
made the appeal irresistible. The earl, how- 
ever, still held firm, when suddenly she 
snatched the letter out of his hands, and 
bearing it off in triumph, flung it into the fire. 
This was a coup de main Ralph was quite 
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unprepared for, and his heart beat high for 
the result. 

The earl frowned, and now looked vexed in 
good earnest 

> Ralph watched him mth eager anxiety. 

" There go Sir John L— s hopes to the 
winds," exclaimed the countess, as the last 
remnants of the consumed paper floated up 
the chimney. Are you angry, my lord, 
very angry with me, for doing so naughty a 
thing ? Well, I confess I am a sad girl, and 
desenre all manner of punishment; but come, 
I know you will forgive me— I know you 
will,*' she added in a tone half playful, half 
entreating, — pray do this time^ and I pro- 
mise, en vrot penitence^ never to transgress 
again." 

Her husband looked at her, but his brow re- 
mained clouded and unrelaxed in its severity. 

**So you won't forgive me," she continued, 
laying her hand on his shoulder ~ ^ still, 
still inexorable ! Nay, if I had thought I 

should have made you so very angiy " 

she stopped short, and a tear stole into her 
dark eye. 

There was a moment's struggle between 
love and displeasure in the countenance of 
the eail, but another look at the beautiful 
suppliant decided the contest*— he cla^d her 
fondly to him, reproaching himself for hav- 
ing caused her an instant's pain, and over- 
whelming her with the tenderest caresses and 
assurances of his undiminished love. 

So, then, the culprit is forgi?en, non k 
isero^^ she said, resuming her gaiety ; and 
now it is all over, I shall hate Sir John Lr— 
ten times more than I did, fur having gotten 
me into such disgrace. Let me see, is that 
terrible frown really gone ? Come, I shall 
not believe it until you seal my pardon, by 
writing another letter, and recommending my 
old fisivourite for the vacant post Here, this 
shall be my stool of repentance, and I will 
act Harpocates again, while you ^ 

^ Act the old fool," interrupted the earl, 

by indulging the silly caprices of a spoiled 
child like yourself." 

" Well, if you choose to spoil me—" 
I must pay the penalty, you would say- 
then be it so," he added, reseating himself at 
the table, for I see after all, there is no re- 
sisting you in any thing." 

^ Well,** sighed Ralph, as he lightened his 
basket of another stone, 'tis a disappointment 
to be sure ; but (glancing once more at the 
graceful form and lovely face of the youthful 
countess, as she resumed her position at the 
feet of the earl,) if there ever was an excuse 
for mortal man, his lordship cannot be 
blamed for giving up to such a wife." 



The sun was getting low in the horizon as 
our hero emerged from the thick plantations 
which skirted the demesne, and found himself 
onoe more on the high road. He proceeded 
on his journey with quickened steps, deter- 
mined to pursue his object with unwearying 
steadiness. But he was doomed lo various 
delays and disappomtments. In some of the 
houses before which he paused one or other 
of the proprietors was absent, and often even 
when this happened not to be the case, and 
that he had spent much time in listening to 
the colloquies between the master and mis- 
tress of the domicile, nothing arose that could 
afford him an Qpportunity of deciding which 
was ruler of the roast The contents of the 
stone basket, however, kept on disappearing, 
while, with the one exception already men- 
tioned, the eggs remained undiminished, so 
he began to think^ with the strange gentle- 
man, that he had more fellow-sufferers than 
he had imagined. Here, at the door of his 
shop, sat a little man, full of bustling import- 
ance, issuing orders to some half dozen ragged 
urchins, who were assisting to unpack a 
newly arrived cargo of wares; but at the 
sudden apparition of his helpmate, a strap- 
ping amazon of nearly dx feet high, all bia 
short-lived authority vanished, and he crept 
submissively behind his counter, while the 
dame, putting to flight the oflicious crew of 
assistants with a flourish of her ell wand, 
proceeded to have the goods disposed of her 
own way. There , but it would be end- 
less to account for the disappearance of each 
stone, as, one by one, they gradually vanished 
from the basket it was almost dusk when 
Ralph, crest-fallen and dispirited, sat down 
to rest himself by a small white-washed cot- 
tage, within which a fire blazed brightly. It 
was one of a cluster belonging to a gentleman 
who was the proprietor of large Irish estates, 
and inhabited by some of his tenantry, who 
had come over from thence to improve 
their condition in their landlord's immediate 
service. Then, as now, the natives of the 
land of potatoes were addicted to early 
marriages, which they have since so perse- 
veringly pernsted in, in defiance of Mr. Mal- 
thus and his theories, and of this the pair 
who were seated by the blazing fire before 
mentioned afforded an example. The man 
did not appear above twenty, and his wife, 
a fresh pretty looking young woman, might 
be about a year younger. A cradle stood 
between them, but its little occupant, a baby 
of a few weeks old, was now sleeping in the 
anns of its mother, who gazed on it with all 
the fondness of a newly-awakened love. 
I wish your father could see it, Dinnis,' 
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die said, looking up in her husband's face; 
** Often I heaid him say he'd die joonUnt, if 
he could get one sight of a son of youis — an' 
sure 'tis the very moral of youisel^ arich, so 
it is, God bless the weenoch." 

^ May be so," answered Dennis, only 
I'am thinkin' that a concait o' yours, Mazy, 
for siH« 'tis as much like yourself as me, in 
regard o* the blue eyes of it,— good right it 
has for that same. But what's to hinder us 
now, Maty, from having the christening; 

yon re brave an' sthrong, an' " 

But is the masther gone yet ?" said 
Maiy. 

Aye, that he is," replied Dennis. " I 
was up at the house to-day morning, an' the 
butler tould me that himself and the family 
and suite, (maning, I suppose, his wife— tho' 
there's more bitter than sweet in her any day, 
as I bear,)— are all off to Bath for a month." 

Then well hare the christening to-mor- 
low^" cried Mary. "Do you, Dinnis, go 
nmnd an' collect the neighbours, an' get the 
whiskey." 

The whiskey! you fool," excbimed her 
husband. Ah ! 'tis thinkin' yourself back 
agin in ould Ireland you are, my darlin', 
where the dhrop was as plen^ as bog water, 
and the boys used to dhrink it to their heart's 
contint, under the big tree at the cabin door, 
or may be inside, when the smoke was n*t too 
thick; for my father never would let a chim- 
ley be builded to it, good nor bad, in regard of 
the smoke being wholesome an' keeping out 
the could air. Many's the time " 

But Mary seeing that she had touched a 
tender chord, hastened to put a stop to her 
husband's patriotic reminiscences. 

**Oh, I forgot sure enough," she said; 
" but Where's the use in talking ; as we can t 
get the whiskey we must do without it, an' 
put up with the gin, or whatever they call it, 
of the place we're in. Don't forget the pipes 
and the tobacco, Dinnis, and — (the neigh- 
bours are dacent people, an' accustomed to 
what's good)— you'll gel— you'd like to trate 
them handsomely, Dinnis abouchal, you 
know, would n't you ? " she added, in a coax- 
ing tone,** so youH get-^ Uttle dhrop— just 
a little weeny dhrop o' lay." 

^'Tay !" shouted Dennis,** tundher an'ouns, 
woman! where would I get the money to buy 
Cayf why 'tis five shillings a pound — five 
good shillings, hard cash !" 

**An' who's talking any thing about a 
pound?" said Maxy; ''never think I'd be 
aittier putting yon up to any such mortal ex- 
travagance, Dinnis — a quarther would be 
plenty, just one quarther, four little ounces ; 
sure that would n't brake ye, any way. ' 



** III tell you what it is, Mary," said Dennis, 
** much or little, I'll get you no tay ; so that's 
all about it. Any thing that's proper or 
dacent, in regard o' the whis — gin, I mane 
(bad look to it) or pipes or tobaccy, I have no 
objection in life to, but never think 111 go to 
waste my hard earnings on tay or sugar, or 
the likes— III never do it^ Mary, as long as 
my name is Dinnis Heffeman,— «o don't 
bother me any more about it" 

Mary said nothing; she bent her head 
over her baby, and there was a silence of a 
few minutes. Dennis crossed his legs, and 
uncrossed them again, — looked into the fire, 
and began to whistle a tune; but stopped 
suddenly short as his eyes rested on his wife. 
Her head drooped over her knees, while her 
bosom heaved convulsively, and her face 
was buried in her apron. He gazed at her 
anxiously for a moment, then gently pulling 
her sleeve, said in a softened tone, 

** Arrah thin now is it crying you are, 
Mauriah avoumeen?" 

** What else would I be doing?" sobbed 
Mary, giving way to the full current of her 
tears ; ** good rason I have to cry, sure enough 
—is this the way you trate me, Dinnis, afther 
laving father, and mother, and house, and 
home, to follow you into a strange country 
that I nivir see before? — is this the recom- 
pense you give me for " 

** Mauriah ! Mauriah ! " exclaimed Dennis^ 
** dhry your eyes astore, and stop crying — 
never say that I'd bring the salt tear down 
your cheek for the sake of a grain of tay — III 
go out this minute an' get it for you." 

** Keep your tay, Dinnis," replied Mary, 
still sobbing, ** I want none of it, — 'tis n't for 
that I'm crying ; but to think you'd deny me 
the first thing ever I axed for, an' we only a 
twil'month married, an' I fiEur away from my 
own people, wid no one in the wide world to 
look to but yourself, — ochone — ochone ! " — 
and she burst into a fresh torrent of tears. 

** Say no more about it," said Dennis, in 
great distress, — *^ say no more about it, Maxy 
my jewel. Sure I'd lay down my life for 
you, if it would do you any good :— an' 'tis 
a whole entire pound I'll get you now in less 
than no time." 

** Tis n't the value of the tay I care about, 
Dinnis, — I toul dyou that before— 'tis in regard 
o' the littie love yon have for the mother of 
your baby, that I'm fretting, — 'tis that that's 
breaking my heart entirely. 'Tis n't that way 
poor Mick Cassidy would ha' served me, only 
I would n't look at him, or listen to him, when 
he axed me to be his wife, because you were 
the boy I loved all along — a good return f 
got for it this day;— littie my poor mother 
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thougbt when she bid me good bye an* I 

going into the ship, wid her two arms about 

my neck " 

Here poor Mary's grief overcame her powers 
utterance, and she wept with increased 

violence. 

What 'II I dot what'U I do!" cried 
Dennis, wringing his hands in utter despair ; 

how shall I stop her at all, at all ! Mary, 
my jewel ! Mauriah mavourneen ! " he ex- 
claimed, flinging himself down before her— 

I ax your pardon on the knees of my heart ! 
Sure you know 1 love you, acuishla, better 
than my eye-sight, and think more of the 
print of your foot this day, than of the whole 
carcass of any other living mortal that walks 
the earth ; an' better pleased I am to see you 
there before me, wid your baby on your lap, 
than if it was a mountain o' goold on the floor 
this blessed night Dhiy your eyes then, 
avoumeen roachree, and don't be breaking 
your heart that away, — don't now, agra ; don't 
be afthur killing the boy that owns you wid 
looking at your crying; — ^look up, acuishla, 
and let me see one sight o' your face out o' that 
apron,— do now, there's a good girl." 

During this appeal, which was uttered with 
the most passionate earnestness by the boy 
that owned her," Mary's grief graidually sub- 
sided, and when she did look up, a smile 
struggled with the tears which glistened in 
her eyes. Poor Dennis was so overjoyed at 
this symptom of returning tranquillity, that 
in the vehement hug by which he testified his 
exultation, the infant ran an imminent risk 
of being suffocated before Mary could extri- 
cate herself from his energetic embrace. In 
her efforts to hush the shrill cries of the baby, 
thus unceremoniously roused from its slum- 
bers, she forgot her own sorrows, and Dennis, 
when peace had been restored in the little 



establishment, prepared to set out, muttering 
as he fasleDed the door behind him, Never 
fear but 'tis a whole pound I'll !)ring her 
afthur all;— aye, an' a bran new chiny tay- 
pot into the bargain, to make frinds, if I 
was obliged to pleidge the coat off o' my back 
for the price of it" 

The gentleman is right— quite right," 
soliloquised Ralph, as he took up his baskets, 
one of which was by t)iis time sorely light- 
ened of its burden, and descended the hilly 
road leading to the village inn. I see 'tis 
all the same, high or low, rich or poor, by 
fair means or foul, coaxing or scolding,~-lhe 
women carry the day against us. " 

The traveller was in the stable superin- 
tending the servants, who were making 
up his horses for the night, when Ralph 
entered. He affected not to remark the dimi- 
nished plight of the basket of stones, but 
exclaimed when he saw him, Ha! my good 
friend, is that you ?— just come in time to 
make your choice. Stand out of the way, 
lads, and let the honest man look about him ; 
—don't you see he wants to find out which is 
the best horse ?" 

. Poor Ralph replied only by a mournful 
shake of the head to the gentleman's pleap 
santry, and proceeded slowly to the stall 
where his old grey mare was fastened. 

So the grey mare's the best horse after 
all !" exclaimed the gentleman, bursting into 
a loud laugh. 

The grey mare's the best horse ?" cried 
the grooms. 

Yes," repeated Ralph, as he untied old 
Grizzle's well-worn bridle ; ^' 1 see now, sir, 
you are right ;— all the world over, ' the grey 
mare's the best horse ! ' " 

M. F. D. 



A YEAR OF HONEY-MOONS. 

BY LEIGH HUNT, ESQ. 



August 

The month of August, owing to the heat 
of the weather, and the interesting circum- 
stance mentioned in my last, passed much in 
the same manner with us as that of July. 
But we oftener went out in the. carriage, 
because Harriet could walk less. Not that 
she did not walk as oft^n as she could ; for 



she was religious upon that poitat, and pro* 
posed to gift her offspring with the peripatetic 
principle before it was bom. But the weather 
was so hot, that, in order to keep up our coun- 
try pleasures at any distance, we were fain to 
be carried ; she out of necessity, and I because 
1 chose to be as near her as possible. I do not 
much like riding at any time by the nde of ^ 
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(BBiriage, and talking wiih' a lady inside of it, 
when I can sit with her, — she straining her 
Toice, and the horseman bohbing np and 
down, and losing it in the sound of graveUy 
roads, and the whisking of the wind ; and 
Harriet's " situation," (to use one of the num- 
berless unmeaning, yet understood words, by 
which gossips express delicate circumstances), 
attracted my aim around her with fresh force 
every day, — the more so, as, though she de- 
pended as much as possible on herself, and 
made no fiiss about it, she could not conceal 
the comfort it ga?e her, and the gratitude 
that sighed for every felicity as I drew her 
within it It may be an odd word to use, but 
many a man will sigh from a very different 
feeling at hearing it, when I say, that one of 
the most excellent reasons which I have for 
loving Harriet consists in her being one of the 
unfusnest of women. She never exacts, nor 
fidgets, nor maunderSj nor is ill-timed, nor 
mates mountains of mole-hills, nor insists 
upon attention to herself by any of those 
numerous petty and restless manoeuvres, by 
which inferior understandings think to make 
themselves of consequence, while they betray 
their want of right to it The result is, as in 
all cases where people unaffectedly disclaim 
attention, that one gives it her in double por- 
tion-, and is grateful that she thinks it worth 
acceptance. Good heaven! what straws 
become precious between those who know 
how to love ! and what caskets of jewels one 
coald pitch into the river, when they are only 
the go-betweens of a mistake ! I do not pre- 
tend that I, Charles Dal ton, however justly 
I lay claim to the title of the most bridal " 
of vien, have not, in my time, loved," yea, 
and been " made love to* by divers fair per- 
sons, before (to speak Hibernically), I knew 
what love was! And doubtless there are 
many honest people who know not what love 
is all their lives, and would have taken it for 
very good love. You read of such in the 
works of the Duke of Buckingham and the 
Count de Bttffon. Nor do I mean to dispa- 
rage it aAer its fiishion. The very best love, 
I confess, would be puzzled to know how to 
do without it, yet I will venture to say, to 
those who have heart and understanding 
enough to allow of its being said to them, 
that the least touch of the cheek, loved by that 
best love, is a greater pleasure even to the 
senses, than all which Madame du Barri 
brought to the hero of the Pare aux Cerfs. 
The delight of holding the very tips of Har- 
rietts fingers, as I lead her to the carriage, is 
greater to me, with all my town experience, 
(stioh as it is), than if I had the run of the 



Grand Turk's seraglio. And there are very 
loveable persons there, nevertheless, I dare 
say, and such as might give him a sensation, 
if he knew how to be less of a sensualist and 
more of a voluptuary, I use the term " ad- 
visedly," as the discreet say ; for, between the 

knowing reader " and myself, these poor ' 
people, — ^your grand Turks, and your ** men 
of pleasure about town," — are ignorant of the 
very trade they profess, and never make Cupid 
laugh so heartily as when they think they 
know him best, taking him for a sorry little 
devil, who ought to be whipped! But I fear 
I have said this before ! 

I took Harriet in August to see some glori- 
ous harvests on the borders of Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire and thereabouts, including the 
famous Perivale, recorded by Drayton, and 
eminent among exalted valleys," for having 
produced the bread that was set on Queen 
Elizabeth's table. They say there is a family 
living there in the rank of yeomen who have 
cultivated the same spot of ground ever since 
the time of Edward the Confessor ! What a 
respectable family must that be (if it is not 
the dullest in the world); and what sturdy 
principles of duration and conduct must be in 
it! It is the next thing to a man's living for 
ever. I have heard of such families in Kent 
and Sussex, but never before on this side of 
London ; though I ha?e been told of one not 
half so far from town, who have kept their 
carriage for twenty years, and never seen the 
metropolis! This seems incredible; though 
there is no saying what freaks people may 
take into their heads, or how far the conduct 
of one obstinate misanthropical or even amia- 
ble but morbid person, may affect a generation 
of jog-trot old coach-horses and good-natured 
aunts. Ought I to be ashamed to say, that I 
could live twenty years with Harriet without 
going to London, — content to receive my 
books by the coach, and to wander with her in 
the same old woods, and be snug by the same 
fireside ? This may be thought a bridal fancy ; 
but T am sure I could. I know it from what 
I used to feel when a child, a time of life at 
which novelty is loved for its own sake. I 
had two favourite houses which I visited 
for a series of years, and I knew not what it 
was to desire a third. I could have passed to 
and fro betwixt the gardens of the one and 
the picture-galleries of the other, for ever^ 
desiring only what I did desire ; namely, 
somebody to love as Aribsto's lover did, in a 
picture which hung up in one of the parlours, 
of Angelica and Medoro. And this some- 
body I have found. Why need I then wan- 
der? It is true, chance has thrown me on 
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the borders of the metropolis and I am fortu- 
nate enough, so situated^ to like both town 
and country: but the former is not neceasaiy 
to me. Love only is necessary, with imagina- 
tion and a green tree. My world is so large 
with imagination, and so rich with love, that 
it is more easy to me to contract than to ex- 
tend it. I can find, as the Jew of Malta saw 
in his gem, 

*' Infinite riches in a little room )** 

but take away one or two things that are in 
it, and the richest and busiest streets in Lon- 
don would become a poverty-stricken solitude. 
I should take a lodging (if I could get no 
better) near some bit of a tree, perhaps half 
dead with smoke, and set in a church-yard ; 
but it would be a visible bit of nature, and 
remind me of something larger than all the 
cities of the earth. Or I would stick up a few 
floweis in my window, and take refuge with 
those. Something to love, or to represent 
what we love, is the thing, or any thing that 
any way resembles its beauty, its grace, or its 
good-nature. 

Harriet was now the more willing to ex- 
change her walks for the carriage, iuasmuch 
as her " situation" made her less ea^^ at being 
stared at. When Catherine the second of 
Russia grew corpulent, she set a fashion, or 
took upon herself the exclusive privilege (I 
do not mention which) of wearing a long 
loose gown, of such a make as to conceal the 
deformity of her shape, without hurting what 
was left of the grace and dignity of her move- 
ment. I wish Mrs. Dalton were an empress 
for a day or two, so that she might set a fash- 
ion which should do justice to shapes of a 
certain kind — ^not deformed, Grod Imows, — 
but such as women do not willingly subject 
to the chance of being looked upon by com- 
mon eyes. She has invented such a one, and 
would look charming in it; but she would 
not wear it, even before acquaintances, lest 
she should be thought eccentric. So hard it 
is for society to add a little bit to their reason- 
ableness. It is of a rich, heavy, deep coloured 
texture, hanging directly from the bosom to 
the ground, alter the fashion of the fair auto- 
crat, and would fonn at once an understood 
veil and a majestic ornament. But the ladies 
of Almack's do not set such fashions, and 
therefore their husbands must have them 
indecently stared at. I know not by what 
unrefined instinct it is, but I have seen men 
in theatres and other places, and indeed in 
rooms, fix their eyes with so strange and ap- 
parently 80 stupid an absoiption, upon women 



in this condition, that I have been astomdMd 
how any body in the rank of a gentleniao 
could be guilty of so manifest an outrage, 
and have been ready lo get up and chuck a 
glass of wine in his face. The imagination 
of these starers must be wondrously matter of 
fact, and require a world of proof to aet them 
going. When ladies are 

" Ab ladies wish to be who lore ttieir kmle,*' 

I suppose these gentlemen take the spectacle 
for the only proof positive that there has been 
any love in the case. They are sure of no- 
body else. Existence, for aught they know, 
may be the dullest thing possible from here 
to China, with all the rest of the worid; but 
here, they think, «* be proofs." They require 
ocular demonstration ^at the earth is to con- 
tinue peopled; and, of course, are in like 
doubt upon all other desirable points. They 
question whether there is any laughter going 
forward in France itself, unless they occasion- 
ally meet with some native of thatoountiy 
ready to split 

" My soul, turn from them and let us 
acknowledge that the above line of the poet's 
is a very pretty one, albeit repeated quoUtion 
has done it a mischief. Poets have said less 
on this subject than might have been ex- 
pected, probably because they doubted whe- 
ther they should find fit audience." Shaks- 
peare has touched it—scarcely, I think, with 
his usual delicacy — in a passage in the 
Midsummer Night's Dreamy (Act ii., sc. ii.) 
Spenser has an exquisite line about it, cal- 
culated to make every mother love him 

" The loTlnr mother, fhaX nine months did beare. 
In the dear eloeet of her jrau0itt side. 
Her tender babe,** &c. 

I cannot venture to say anything to the same 
purpose, after this. The perfection of huma- 
nity is in it— the tenderest thoughtful mix- 
ture of pain and pleasure. 

When we got among the rich loves and 
com fields of Perivale, I told Harriet that 
she looked like the goddess of the month, and 
that if she had had her proposed gown on, I 
could have led her forth like the splendid 
personification of its Plen^ in the Faerie 
Queene ;— 

" The sixth wu August, beinr rich anajred 
In germent all of gold, doone to thegroond. 
Yet rode lie not, but led a lordy maid 
Forth by the lily hand, the' which was crown'd 
With ears of oom, and ftUl her hand was foond." 

After laughing, with a pretty saucy blush, 
at a double mistt^e I had made in this quo- 
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tatioo, and giWng praise to this and other 
beautiful passages in her wonted style, such as 
oying out, "Now — ^how yeiy beautiful that 
is ! " " Now —how lovely ! " " Now, 
Charles, if you repeat any more such, I will 
do you a mischief, because, as you say, I do 
not know how to vent my satisfacdon." Har- 
riet began to raise a hundred ludicrous 
images of our playing the part of August and 
Plenty, and astonishing the rustics and little 
children in the lanes — I looking gravely at 
her sideways, leading her by the ** lily hand," 
and she looking as gravely right forward, not 
at all heeding the little children : and then 
she fell into a strain of grateful tenderness 
towards nature and me, and mirth, and ten- 
derness, and ever3rthing. By this time we 
had got back into the carriage, — the happi- 
ness she felt made her more and more serious ; 
till at length, as it led her by degrees into the 
indulgence of every affectionate thought, and 
the tenderest consciousness of her hopes, it 
produced the softest shower of tears I ever 
beheld, part of which, as she leant her fore- 
head against mine, fell from her downcast, 
but willing eyes^ like drops of consecration. 

A honeymoon only the first month ! As 
'Well might it be said that the bees make 
honey but one month in the year ; or that 
the moonlight is not as sweet in summer as 
in spring. I may repeat here, a saying I met 
with the other day, out of good-natured Boc- 
caccio Bocca baciata non perde ventura ; 
anzi rinuova, come fa la luna 

How can lips by Idssiiig lo«e ? 
Like the moon, ^e month renews* 



Here is a aeries of honeymoons described by 
the author of the Decameron, without his 
knowing it: but I grant that it is true love 
only which is gifted with the power of reno- 
vation. 

Apropos of the word Honeymoon : I hap- 
pen to have just been reading in two different 
anonymous authors, both very clever ones, 
and both, I understand, ladies, that the meta- 
phor took its rise from a custom among our 
Saxon ancestors, of drinking wine made 
from honey during the first wedded month. 
How could these ladies do such injustice to 
the poetry and the sweet thoughts that are in 
them. At least they might have added a pro- 
test as to its non-importance : for what signi- 
fies a Gothic accident like that, granting it 
even to have happened. Honey is thought 
to be the sweetest food in the world, and 
marriage is thought to be at once the sweet- 
est and briefest bliss that is entered upon. 
There is a month, it is calculated, of right 
good marriage, and that month is, of course, 
a month of honey. The word honey has 
been used to express the sweetest of sweets 
all over the world, and in all ages. Sweeter 
than honey and the honeycomb," says a 
reverend authority. By the honey-sweet ! " 
exclaimed an ancient of Mount Hybla, 
swearing by goddess Proserpina. Honeyed 
eyes," quoth the Latin poet — mellitos octdot ; 
not that the lover drank hydromel in their 
honour, and so made them sweet by authority, 
but because he drank honey out of their own 
sweetness, and grew intoxicated with love. 
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Firm as the granite at the mountain s base. 
Fond as the passion of the earnest dove, 

Deep as the ether of unfathomed space. 
Sweet Laura is my love. 

Par from its Eden as the exiled soul, 
Shook as the needle on the stormy brine. 

My spirit, constant as the magnet s pole, 
Points faithfully to thine. 

The vagrant streamlet brawling thro' the vale, 
The silent river rolling to the sea. 

Pass with a rapid pace, or gentle swell. 
But not my love for thee. 

Bound to the Ocean, as the heart to death. 
Sweeps the dark river o'er the breast of 
earth, 

Jior turns one wave regretful back to bathe 
The land that gave it birth. 



Wild as the river, and as dark and fleet. 
Life's torrent onward unretuming flies. 

But Love's fond wave reverting rolls to greet 
The flower that saw it rise. 

Full as a fountain, which the rocks enclose 
In some lone cavern it can never fill, 

Rolled back upon its source my pas^on grows 
Deeper and deeper still. 

That passion to the grave ere long must pass ; 

Vain as the blossom of a fruitiess bough : 
Then who, like autumn's wind, will sigh, alas! 

O'er the fallen flower ? Wilt £Aim ? 

Yes! o'er my sepulchre, not all unmoved, 
Will Laura deign one guiltiess hour to 
dwell. 

And,, whispering,, bless the heart that madly 
" loved. 
Not w isely but too well.'' 

Petrarch. 
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Historical Memoirs of the House of 
Russell, from the Time of the Norman 
Conquest. By J. H. Wiffen. 

Ths motto from the immortal Bacon, which Mr. 
Wiffen has prefixed to these volumes, will, wo 
trust, in spite of the irreverent, democratic spirit of 
many of the day, find an echo in the hearts of most 
of our readers, and justify in their eyes the produc- 
tion of a work like the present, devoted to the 
history of one of the noblest fiunilies of the land — 
a family whose nobility and antiquity are surpassed 
in splendour by its long liberality and patriotism, 
and the services it has rendered the people of these 
kingdoms. The motto is this : — 

It is a reverend thing to see an ancient castle 
or building not in decay ; or to see a fair timber 
tree sound and perfect : how much more to behold 
an ancient, noble family, which hath stood sgainst 
the waves and weathers of time V* 

For eight hundred years has the noble house of 
Russell resisted these waves and weathers, and 
that its vigour is not effete, and that it is not in 
decay, but sound and perfect, is admirably proved 
by its living members, whose public conduct has 
been marked with as much spirit and patriotism as 
ever were shown by the very best of their ancestors. 
We challenge all parties to this admission ! Many 
there may be, who dispute the wisdom or safety of 
some of the measures advocated and carried by the 
Whigs, with the Russells foremost of their corps ; 
but we cannot think it is even in the rage of party 
to be blind to the Cuts, that the present members 
of this family have acted with the purest honesty 
of intention, with the generous love of their coun- 
try at their hearts, with uncompromising spirit, and 
with manly consistency and true English steadiness 
of purpose. " The popular breath** — ^that fickle 
exhalation I — may be turned to incense some newer 
idol, but it cannot efface from the pages of history 
the name of Lord John Russell, which will there 
stand as the generous advocate of the rights of the 
people— as the triumphant champion of Reform. 
Nor vnll it be forgotten in those records ; nor will 
the fact tell to the honour of the people of England, 
that one of the fiAt uses they made of Reform was 
to malign, attack, and embarrass those very men 
who had obtained reform for them ! 

Mr. Wiffen traces the history of the ancient 
house of Russell, or Le Rozel from their establish, 
ment in the barony of Briquebec, in Lower Nor. 
mandy, at a period anterior to the Norman conquest 
of thb country, down to our own days. The truly 
noble deeds of many of the members of this noble 
family are &miliar to all readers of English history, 
which scarcely contains a reign or a chapter, where 
some one of the race does not make a conspicuous 
figure ; and in its whole range offers no episode so 
beautiful as the adventures and trial of Lord Wil- 
liam Russell, (son of the fiflh Earl,) with the 
touching, heroic, and snblime attachment of his wife 
the Lady Rachel. 



Though these melancholy circumstances have so 
often been detailed, Mr. Wiffen has thrown new 
lights upon them ; and the odium, heaped upon the 
despicable Charles 11. and his brother, the vindic 
tive Duke of York (aflerwards James If.), for the 
prosecution of Lord Russell, and the deep dam. 
nation of his taking-off," has perhaps never been 
imposed with such a crushing weight, as in the well 
measured, sober periods of this author. In manf 
other parts of the history of the great men of the 
family, Mr. Wiffen has shown equal power and 
novelty ; and whether treating of the heroes of the 
house who distinguished themselves in the crusades, 
or of those who, in wiser days, sought a better path 
to fame in the legislative assemblies of their coun- 
try, he seems to have a proper feeling of their van. 
ous merits, and to render them full justice. There 
are those, no doubt, who will be inclined to com. 
plain, that he has viewed some of the Russells with 
too partial an eye; and it may be doubted whether 
his moderate, unomamental exculpation will rescue 
the good hme of John, the first Lord Russell, from 
the splendid invective of Burke, or the memory of 
John, the fourth Duke of Bedford, from the anti. 
thetical sarcasms of Junius ; still, however, we think 
the strength of those attacks lies more in their rhe. 
toric than in their veracity ; that truth is generally 
on the side of Mr. Wiffen, whom, moreover, conai. 
dering his position in regard to the descendants oC 
those men, we should like the less were he more 
rigidly impartial. 

We select one extract from these valuable 
volumes ; it is where their amiable author describes 
the last day of that glorious martyr to liberty, the 
Lord Russell to whom we have already alluded. 

The day before his death was spent by Lord 
Russell principally in devotion. He received the 
sacrament from TiUotson ; he heard two abort ser. 
mons from Burnet with great attention, and was 
engaged in intimate conversation with him till 
towards evening; in the course of which he meot 
tioned, that he had a full calm in his mind, no pal. 
pitation at heart, nor trembling at the thoughts of 
death ; but (hat he was much eoncemed ai ike 
chud that seemed to hang over his couninft 
though he hoped his death would do more ser* 
vice to the nation than his l\fe ever could have 
done. When this interview was over, he received 
the visits of a few others of his friends, and with 
great constancy of temper, took his leave of them, 
and of his innocent young children. His lady 
stayed with him, at his desire, to partake with him 
of his last earthly meal; during which he cheerfully 
conversed on various subjects connected with the 
future welfiire of his fiunily, and on the memorable 
words of dying men ; not taking the impression of 
her and others* sorrow, but rather setting upon 
their grief the seal of his own serenenesa. Hii 
wife was at length left alone with him ; she, too, 
arose to go, in an agony of spirit, but perfectly 
composed and calm, controlling her own emotion, 
that he might retain the mastery of hit. He ten- 
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derl J kitted her ; for the last time, he embraced 
her, and gaxed after her as she departed, with a feel- 
ii^ that condensed into that one moment the 
emotions, the trials, and the grie6 of years. Under 
the rebound that succeeded this dreadful and deso- 
kte fiffmrell, a less steadj and well-regulated heart 
had been convulsed or broken. Bat he, when the 
doors of his earthly prison-house had closed on her 
angeUe presence, upheld by the prospect of a re. 
union in happier mansions, * where the wicked 
cease from troubling,* turned only to Dr. Burnet, 
by whom he was now rejoined; and every regret 
being swallowed up in the fulness of this hope, and 
in admiration of her incomparable excellencies, he 
exclaimed, * the bitterness of death is over!***— > 
▼oL n. p. 277. 

The Infirmities of Genius illostratedy 
by referring the Anomalies in the Liter* 
wry Character to the Habits and Consti- 
tational Peculiarities of Men of Genius. 
Bj R. R. Madden, Esq., Author of 
« Travels in Turkey," &c. 

The deep interest and importance of the subject 
ef which these two Tolnmes treat, will, of them, 
sdres, secure the work an extensive perusal. The 
execution, moreorer, is able, and the occasional 
tpiiit, and the good feeling which pervades the 
whole, are very praiseworthy. Mr. Madden has 
looked at the subject with the eye of a medical 
man ; tome of his hints will be found useful to 
thoae who are engaged in the wearing, and too often 
precarious and irritating career of a literary life ; 
whflst the tenor of his work goes to secure the 
indolgence of the world for those infirmities and 
firaflties which are almost inseparable from the poeti. 
cal temperament. His Tables, showing the com. 
paratiye longevity of natural and moral philosophen, 
poets, and other writers, and of painters, sculptors, 
and musical composers, are curious and interesting. 
In this list, the poets are, as might be expected, the 
•hortest lived; yet, taking twenty of diflfisrent 
eonatiiea of Europe, as Mr. Madden has done, we 
find the aversge age at which they died, to be fifty, 
aeven ! To pass from the shortest to the longest 
lived of the votaries of science or letters, we find 
that twenty natural philosophers, chosen in the 
same way, offer an aversge age of seventy.five yean! 
Another result, from tables similarly formed, i. tf. 
twenty individuals of different countries to each^ — 
ia, that painters and sculpton live longer than 
musical composen. The latter, indeed, have scarce 
a longer tenure of mortality than literary men. 

Mr. Madden may have conceived that he would 
render the philosophy of his matter clearer, by 
choosing well-known lives and ^ modem instances,** 
but we do think, that his work would have been 
better relished, if he had dwelt inore on memoin 
lets generally known, and Uss upon those (like 
Byton^s, Cowpef's, Walter Scott's, Bums*, Pope*s, 
and Doctor Johnson^s), which are fiunHiar to every 
bodj, particulariy as he had no new fiKta to add to 
the knowledge we already possess. 

We have detected a few inaccnxades 'which w« 



do not notice, as they are not very important ; but 
there is one passage leading to a very false inference 
which ought to be expunged from the volume. We 
would not rake up the ashes of the dead—we have 
but recently expressed our opmion on the impro^ 
priety of making a man*s last moments, or his death- 
bed, the test of his life — but truth obliges us to 
state, and our statement rests on the evidence of 
one who saw the poefs lamp of life wax dim and 
expire, that Keats did not die tranquilly talking of 
feeling the daisies growing over him.** 
Poor Keats, the victim of consumption, and not 
of criticism, was a manly, though a delicate and 
sensitive person. His remains have now long slept 
in the shadow of the pyramid of Caius Cestus at 
Rome, and his memory, to say nothing of other 
serious impressions that might arise from such' 
incorrect assertions, will not be benefited by those 
who continue to describe him as making speeches 
tliat might suit the atmosphere of a boarding-school 
tea-room, in the awful moments of his dissolution. 

Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopsedia 
A Treatise on the progressive Improve- 
ment and present State of the Manufac- 
tures in Metal. 

Wb have here a concise yet clear and complete 
account of those useful and ornamental mannfiwv. 
tures in metal, particularly in iron and steel, in 
which we decidedly surpass all the nations of the 
world at the present moment. 

Far diffisrent was our proficiency in these arts, to 
which domestic comfort and all civilisation are so 
much indebted, even at a comparatively modem 
period. Although, at least as early as the time of 
Chaucer, knives were made at Sheffield, for the 
poet, in describing the equipment of one of the per- 
sonages in his immortal pilgrimage, says, 

A Shefeld thwytel bare he in his hose,** 

yet was that manufiictory rude, and insufficient for 
the supply of the country, and knives formed an 
import trade from Germany, Holland, and France, 
even in the days of Queen Elizabeth. It is not 
mentioned in the present work, but it is a well 
authenticated fret, that at that period Italy fur. 
nished some of the finer specimens of cutlery. The 
knives of Milan, Bresda, Fenan, dec., were for 
some ages as fiunous as the swords, daggers, and 
defensive armour produced in those great cities. 
Numerous specimens of these Italian table knives 
still exist in England, where they are generally pre. 
served as curiosities. Of most of them the handles, 
which are beautifully worked, and engraved with 
figures and devices, sre of steel as well as the blades. 
The blades are of an unseemly length, and end in 
a long, sharp point, like most of the knives still used 
on the continent. From their poniard.like termi^ 
nation, length, and the admirable temper of the 
steel of which they are entirely formed, these 
domestic implements would make very good weapons 
for close attack. 

In the fifth year of her reign, Qneen Eliabeth 
laid heavy duties on the import trade of knives, te 
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encounge, more putkalwly tho manu&cture of 
thoM articles in London, where ^ Richard Matthews, 
on Fleete Bridge, wu the first Englishman who 
attaigned the perfection of making fine knives and 
knife hafts." Albeit,*" adds the chromder Stow, 
at that time, and for many hundred yeares before, 
there were made in divers parts of this kingdome, 
many coarse and uncomely knives ; and at this day 
the best and finest knives in the world are made in 
London.** 

From sundry natural advantages, however, which 
that place possesses in a superior degree to any other 
spot in Great Britain, for the peculiar manu&cture 
in question, Sheffield soon became, and has ever 
since remained, the great mart of cutlery. 

On this interesting subject, and a variety of other* 
connected with the working of metals, the reader 
will find very ample information in the work now 
before us. The manufactures of military weapons, 
fire-arms, printing machinery, copper.plate, and 
other presses, locks, stirrups, spurs, needles, &c. &c. 
&c., are pleasantly described, and familiar as each 
and all of the objects produced may be, the process 
of their production will be found to involve the most 
admirable ingenuity, and a most extensive range of 
contrivance. Nine persons in ten, even taking those 
who cultivate knowledge, are ignorant of these mat- 
ters, which, however, are well calculated to improve 
our fiumlties, while, from the useful and practical 
turn study is now decidedly taking, they deserve a 
portion of the attention of all. 

The School and Family Manual: 
Vol. I, Conyersatlons on Geometry; 
Vol. II. Conrersations on Arithmetic. 

Useiiil Geometry practically exem- 
plied by a Series of Diagrams, &c. &c. 
By Charles Taylor. 

Ws think both of these very cheap little works, 
well adapted to the end proposed hy their several 
authors. The " Conversations** are clear, spirited, 
and proper to catch the difficult attention of chil- 
dren ; and the " Diagrams** will be found perfectly 
intelligible by those whose education has not iiu 
eluded a course of mathematics, and who may even 
regard with fear and trembling, -a simple amy of 
mathematical terms. The vocabulary at the end of 
Mr. Taylor*8 volume, is a very good idea, and will 
prove usefuL We thank that gentleman for draw, 
ing our attention to a passage in a letter from Ad. 
miral Lord Collingwood to his Lady, recommends^ 
tory of this particular study. The passage is simply 
this : How do the dear girls go on ? I would 
have them taught geometry, which is of all sciences 
the most entertaining ; it expands the mind more 
than any other.** 

Barbadoes, and other Poems. By 
M. J. Chapman, Esq. 

Thk author of this small volume says very mo- 
destly, ^* That a poem on one of the udands in the 
West Indies, written by a native of the scene, should 
cxdto public attention, the author has little hope.** 
What attention it Wy excite in these anti-poetical 
days, we cannot take upon ourselves to determine ; 



but whether it acquire it or not, wv think the volva* 
merits attention, as containing a great deal of very 
pretty poetry, and we doubt not, at least as much 
truth as the conflicting statements of immediate 
abolitionists, or excited anti-slavery sodetiea. 

The witty Anastasius, in his discussions with a 
catholic monk who had undertaken his conveiwon, 
expresses his wish to see both sides of the question. 
" See both sides of question,** says the monk, in a 
rage, why that is the way never to make up your 
mind. No, no, look at one side only and keep to 
it** Notwithstanding this excellent advice, we will, 
however, recommend to our readers* attention the 
h^py pictures Mr. Chapman draws of negro life in 
the West Indies— they will, at least, afford the 
pleasure of contrast ! The descriptive portions of 
^ Barbadoes,** the principal poem in the volume, 
are frequently very good; the minor compositions 
give evidence of the gentlenoan and scholar, and of 
a mind religiously disposed. 

The Heliotrope ; or, Pilgrim in Pur- 
suit of Health. 

The very pretty poetry contained m this volume 
would have been better received had Lord Byron 
never written the fourth canto of Childe Harold, 
and had not nearly every ballad and novel-monger 
of late made a hack of Italy, though, the Gods 
know I no more acqnaintwi with it than with the 
north-west passage ! 

We think so well of the talento and feelings of 
the author of the Heliotrope, that we will give him 
a little advice. He should not, when speaking of 
himself, tell the world that he has a forehead 
fidr,** that his inspiration is drawn from source 
divine,** that taste refined his lyre,** and such 
like things : for critics less good-natured than our- 
selves, from his so doing, might set him down as a 
coxcomb. 

The Emigrant's Tale; a Poem, in 
Two Parts, and Miscellaneous Poems. 
By James Bird. 

Mr. Bird, frt>m the evidence of the present grace- 
ful little volume, is not only a more modest, but a 
much more talented person, than the author of the 
poem we have just mentioned, though the ^ Helio- 
trope,** vulgarice, "The Sun-flower,** does oocanon- 
ally catch and reflect some of Apollo*s beams. 

We dislike the comparisons with great names, of 
which so great an abuse is now made hy our diurnal 
and hebdomadary critics, hut there certainly is 
something in " The Emigrants Tale** which re- 
minds us pleasantly of Crabbe— ^ne of the English 
poets whom we most reverence. 

Among his miscellanies Mr. Bird has soma 
delightful verses. Those addressed To the Altar 
of St. Geoige*s, Hanover-square,** that celebrated 
marriage mart, are admirable. " Castle Building** 
is good, and so are " The Farmer's Family,** and 
" The Bank of Enghind,** and a variety of others. 

If there be any love for poetry yet extant, Mr. 
Bird will meet encouragement. We assure our 
readers that his present volume well merits their 
patronage. 
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FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1833. 



Archert Dress. 

Thb dress is foiest green grot de Naple9^ 
tke corsage of ^ half pelisse form, high 
h^indy very open on the bosom, and with a 
lappd which, forming a round pelerine on the 
hack and shoalders, descends in the stomacher 
shape to the waist. The sleeves, moderately 
wide at the upper part of the arm, are shaped 
to fit it ezacdy firom the elbow to the wrist. 
Blond lace chemisette very open in front, 
with a falling collar of the pelerine shape. 
Cheny-colonred taffeta belt Head dress, a 
toque of forest green poux de toie, trimmed 
with a gold band next the face, and a single 
short black ostrich feather placed on the left 
fiide. BoUinet of gros Americain to corre- 
spond witii the dress. 

Opera Dress. 
Hie robe is composed of poux de toie^ a 
new shade of green, giae^ de blanc, CorBage 
of the demi redmgote kind, the shawl part 
iUIing very deep over the back and shouldeis, 
is armnged on ^e latter with a slight degree 
of fulness, so as to form mancheront : it is cut 
at the bofder in round dents^ and open on the 
bosom, displaying a chemiteUe of plain blond. 
A row of broad blond lace set on fUll, stands 
up in the Medicis style round the bade and 
shoulders, and descends on each nde of the 
bust, becoming gradually narrower to the 
waist. Short sleeves of white grot de Naplet^ 
with blond $abots. Head-dress a beret of a 
small size, composed of an intermixture of 
green and white grenadine gauze, and trim- 
med with a bouquet of short, white ostrich 
feathers, placed upright on the right side ; an 
Mprir attached to the bouquet droops to the 
Idt Gold ear-rings and neck-chain. 

Evening Dsess. 
Of mamtteUne Indow^ a fancy colour, be- 
tween a rose and a brown. The cmage cut 
exceedingly low round the bust, and a litde 



pointed before. Pelerine-canezou of blond 
lace. A double fall encircles the back and 
shoulders, the front forms a stomacher. A 
narrow heading of blond lace stands up round 
the bust A fall of lace descends en tablier 
on each side of the skirt The hair is parted 
on the forehead, disposed in full curls at the 
sides, and twisted in a knot at the back of the 
head. A wreath of marguerites brought low 
upon the forehead, passes round the knot of 
hair, and is intermixed with it Gold ear- 
rings, neck-chain of twisted gold ; the pen- 
dents, and those attached to tibe point of the 
cortage^ are of fancy jewelleiy, the mantelet 
is black blond lace. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHIONS AND 
DRESS. 

Variety in materials at least appears to be 
the order of the day in promenade dress. 
Clear muslin pelisses, lined with coloured 
sarsenet, or grot de NapUt^ and fastened 
down the front by knots of gauze riband to 
correspond with the lining, are still as fashion- 
able as they were the beginning of the season ; 
but there is a considerable alteration in the 
form of the pelerines worn with them. Some 
are small and round, a double fall, with a 
square collai trimmed with English lace. 
Others are pointed in front, and with the 
material anranged full upon the shoulder, so 
as to have the effect of a mancherott, A third 
kind are quite square, like those worn last 
year, but not near so large. Whatever may 
be the form of the pelerine, it is always em- 
broidered, or trimmed with laoe. Clear mus- 
lin, printed in delicate patterns, and in colours 
partly full, and partly light, is fashionable for 
dresses, but not so much so as washing silks 
with white grounds, printed in very small 
bouquets of pink flowers. 

The most novel shawls are of a new and 
peculiarly rich kind of black gauze; they 
b 
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aic of ndier a br^e woe, 9qiaMn,Mmd villi 
bfiMul borden, nehi j aahtMeted m daStnat 
cfAouTtd silks, either kb fiuicj pottfTW, or in 
floves. NoCwitbstamdin^ tlieir figlmies, 
their Mack gromid, and the glaring coloms 
tofkhicb it b emVroideied, render them by no 
means appropriate to summer costume. 

Poux de mne is the most Cufaionahle ma- 
terial for silk bonDete ; vhile and rose eoloor 
are most in reqoesL All have the brim made 
open across tlie forehead ; bat ve see some 
long, others short at the ears. The crown is 
either of the eone form, and high, or eke it 
is of aroond shape, wiih the material dis posed 
in folds. If riband alone is employed to trim 
a bonnet, there is only a single light knot on 
one side, and another behind. If flowen are 
used, they are sparingly employed, and with- 
oat any mixture of riband, except the bride*. 
Rice straw and ciape bonnets are also fashion- 
able. A good many of the latter are of the 
drawn kind. Black veils, both of blond and 
real lace, but particulariy the latter, are very 
much in request. 

Poux de soie, moutteiitte Indome^ painted 
Pekin, and mtmadine de SoUj are the fashion- 
able materials in evening dress. Cinwget 
are cut extremely low round the bust, and 
are covered, at least partially, by manteleu 
or canezous of black or white blond lace. 
Short sleeves, of the double sabot kind, are 
the most in favour. Head-dresses are prin- 
cipally of hair in evening dress; they are 
always decorated with flowers. Wreaths and 
bouquets are equally fashionable. Roses, 
marguerites, pinks, sprigs of hawthorn in 
blossom, jessamine, aud honeysuckle are all 
in request Fasbiouable colours are the lighter 
shades of greeu and blue, straw colour, lilac, 
difierent shades of rose and dust colour, and 
some fancy colours. 

COSTUME OF FARIS. BY A PARISIAN 
CORBESPONDEKT. 

It is DOW the season when (he Parisians 
enjoy the freshness of the evening in the 
delightful gardens of Tivoli or the superb 
promenade of the Champs El^sees. The 
dresses are iu general remarkable for the 
simplicity of tlieir ibrm, and the lightness 
of their materials, which are nevertheless of 
a very expensive kiud. White organdi, or 
India muslin, either plain, embroidered, or 
striped in thick or thin stripes, is extremely 
fashionable, llie peignoir form is most in 
request. Tlie most elegant of these dresses 
are trimmed with very broad Valenciennes 
lace, thickly quilled ; the peleriue is double 
and trimmed in the same manner. Half trans- 



wmd wool, wmd of fmlmrd jwarfTa aie abo 
■mdeoi pngmoir. TIwk dresses are alwajs 
won over while frm de Smplee or wscBel 

slips. 

The lew robes won by womeB of high 
fadiion are ooaiposed of painted Pdin. Tliey 
have a white groond, flowered in running 
patterns of small delicate floweis, in vivid bat 
not gianng hnes^ 

Black lace wfwt^W aie as much worn as 
ever, hot those of blond aie now preferred 
to resl laoe ; indeed the latter b declining 
very iast in favour, and will probably be 
qidte oat of fashion by the end of the season. 
A good many mantelets are of plain blond 
net, with a pdeiine back and scarf fronts, 
which descend below the knee. Others have 
sharp pointed ends, which reach very little 
below the waist ; they descend to the waist 
behind, and have collars that turn back in 
Ihe shawl style. The lace employed to trim 
mautelets is of a very broad and rich kind. 

The most novel hats have the brim of rice 
straw, and the crown of ^ro$ de Nmptee; the 
former is smaU and round, the latter of a 
helmet shape, and drawn longitudinally. The 
prettiest are those that have the brim lined 
with rose-coloured gauze riband, the crown 
ofgroM de Naples to correspond, aud a sprig 
of flowers of the double-blossom peach placed 
on one side. A new material for hats, 
but one which has not yet been generally 
adopted, is of the fancy kind ; it is called 
bote de Spa Crewntine^ and made in difiierent 
colours, some plain, others quadrilled. These 
hats are profusely trimmed with gauze ribands 
and field flowers, and have the edge of the 
brim bordered with a full ruche of plain 
blond net The most fasliionable of the new 
bonnets are composed of gauze ribands joined 
together ; the ribands are disposed in drapery 
on the crown, and the brims are somewhat 
deeper than those made of other materials. 
They are trimmed with sprigs of flowers of 
one kind only. 

Peignoirs of the blouse form are univer- 
sally adopted in morning dress. They are 
made very full in front, and the corsage and 
skirt in one piece. Jaconas^halys^ or cache- 
mires, are Uie materials most in favour for 
these dresses. They are worn with collereties 
of embroidered muslin, two or three rows of 
which are quilled to fall over a riband that 
supports them round the throat, and ties 
before. 

Fashionable colours are rose, bleu-Louise, 
ecrue, cherry, oiseau, aile de moucke^ and 
some of the lighter shades of green. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



Thx author of Selwyn'* has a new volume in 
the press, entitled OlympiaMorata: her Times, 
life and Writings.** This work has heen airaoged 
and compiled from contemporary and other autho^ 
rities. 

" The Van Diemen*s Land Almanack** for the 
cmrent year has just reached this country, and will 
be published in a few days. 

Mr. James BaiUie Eraser, the author of " The 
Kuzzilbaah,** The Highland Smuggler^** &c. has 
contributed a volume to the Library of Romanoe.** 
It ia a Persian Romance,entiaed The Khan*s Tale.** 

** Mr. Agasaiz's Journey to Switzerland, and Pe- 
destrian Tours in that Country,** will appear early 
thia month, accompanied by a general account of 
Switzerland. 

** Friendship's Offering** (the oldest but one of 
our English Annuals), will appear this season, with 
its usual style of elegant illustiations and binding, 



while its literature will comprise contributions from 
the most popular writers of the age. 

llie Comic Offering,'* edited by Miss Sheridan, 
will be published at the same time, bound in mo^ 
rooco, and embellished with upwards of sixty hu« 
mourous designs, by various comic artists, and 
enriched by contributions from the principal female, 
and other eminent writers of the day. 

Mrs. Bray is now preparing a uniform edition of 
her very popular Historical and Legendary Ro- 
manoea," to be published in monthly volumes, neatly 
done up, and at a moderate price ; the whole series 
to be comprised in fifteen or eighteen volumes. 

The Rev. Charles Tayler has commenced a series 
of narratives, in the same style and on the same 
subjects as Miss Martineau's Political Works, under 
the title of Sodal EvUs and their Remedy." The 
first number, entitled ^ The Mechanic,'* will ap- 
pear on the first of September. 



BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 

At Leyton, Essex, the lady of William Taylor 
Copeland, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

At East Horsley, Surry, the lady of the Hon. 
and Rev. A. P. Perceval, of a daughter. 

At Woolwich, the lady of Robert Dashwood, of 
the Royal Engineers, of a daughter. 

At Arldow House, Connaught Place, the Vis- 
countess Acheson, of a daughter. 

At Malta, the lady of Sir Grenville Temple 
Temple, Bart., of a son. 

At Edinburgh, the Lady Louisa Forbes, of a 
son and heir. 

At 41, WUton Crescent, the Lady Geoigina 
Mitford, of twin sons. 

In Cadogan Place, Mrs. Twiss, of a son. 

At Shottesbrookc Park, Berks, the lady of Sr 
Henry Watson, C. B., of a son, who survived only 
a few houn. 

In Prussia, the lady of Major-General Gustavui 
Brown, of a son. 

At the Marquis of Bristors, Lady Augusta Sey« 
mour, of a daughter. 

At Clarence Cottage, near Portsmouth, the lady 
of Alexander Stuart, Esq., Surgeon to the Forces, 
of a daughter. 

The lady of Geoige Barnard, Esq., of Cross 
Deep, Twickenham, of a son and heir. 

At 54, Great Marlborough Street, the wife of 
Gcoige Knox, Esq. , of a son and heir. 



MARRIAGES. 

At Holt, by the Rev. W. R. Taylor, Ractof of 
Barmingham, Thomas Andrews Girling, Esq., of 
the Grove, Holt, Captain H. P. 5th regiment, to 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the late William 
Withers, Esq., solicitor. Holt, Norfolk. 

At St. Geoige*s, Hanover-square, Lord Albert 
Conyngham, second son of the late Marquis 
Conyngham, to the Hon. Henrietta Maria, fourth 
daughter of the late Lord Forester. 

At St. Jame8*s Church, Captain Charles Cres^ 
pigny Vivian, eldest sou of Sir Hussey Vivian, 
Bart., Conunander of the Forces in Ireland, to 
Miss Scott, neice to the Earl of Meath. 

At Blairvaddoch, Charles Forbes, Esq., second 
son of the late Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo and 
Fettercaim, Bart., to Jemima Rebecca, daughter of 
the late Colonel Ruuddson Macdonell of Glengarry 
and Clanronald. 

At St, James*8 Church, William Hawes, Esq., 
of Montague Place, Russell Square, to Anna, 
daughter .of Samuel Cartwright, Esq., of Old Bur. 
lington Street. 

At Florence, Alexander Bower, Esq., eldest son 
of Graham Bower, Esq., of Kincaldrum, Scotland, 
to the Countess Plagie Koasakowska, daughter of 
the Count Corwin Kossakowska and the Countess 
Louisa Potocki, Poland. 

At St. Geoige*f, Bloomsburj', George Hinde 
Cripps, Esq., of his Majesty's CivU Service, Cey- 
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loD, to Sarah Elizabeth, tecond daughter of the late 
Edward Bullock, Esq., of Jamaica, and of Upper 
Bedford Place. 

At St. Mary*!, Bryaniton Square, David Thur- 
lov Cunynghame, eldest son of Sir David Cunyng. 
bame of Milncraig, Bart., to Anne, third daughter 
of Lieut-Gen. the Hon. Robert Meade. 

At Westgate Church, Canterbury, J. G. DaL 
housie Taylor, Esq., Captain 13th Light In&ntiy, 
youngest son of the late Lieut-Col. Taylor, 20th 
Light .Dngoons, to Sorsh Eliza Knyvets, eldest 
daughter of WiUiam Knyvets, Esq., of Ryde, Isle 
of Wight. 

DEATHS. 

At Bamff, Lady Dunbar, relict of the late Sir 
William Dunbar of Dum, Ban., in her 90th year. 

At Henlov, Bedfordshire, of apoplexy, in his 
68Ui year, the Rev. John Francis Stuart, Rector of 
Lower Grsvenhunt. 

At his house in Msnehester Square, Jeremiah 
Cloves, Esq., in hu 79th year. 

At his seat, Bsltinglass, Wicklow, the Earl of 
Alhoroogh, in his 50th year. 

Mi, Waiiam Henry Holman, in his 17th yesr, 



son of Captain Holman, R. N., and nephew of the 
celebrated blind traveller. This fine promising 
young man was Srd officer of the Horatio, bound to 
Madras and Calcutta, and he met with his untimely 
end by (ailing overboard from that ship in the mid. 
die of the night, to the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

At his residence, Dover House, Whitehall, Lord 
Dover, in his 8€th year. 

Of an apoplectic attack, in his 44th year, th« 
Right Hon. the Earl of Plymouth. 

At Great Marlow, Lady Mortl^k, widow of Sir 
John Mortlock. 

At St. Alban's Place, PaU Mall, Captsin Chailea 
Julius Ketr, of the Royal Navy. 

At his residence. Upper Phillimore Place, Ken- 
sington, the Rev. Dr. Thomas B. Clarke. 

At Farleigh, in Kent, Msrtha Bfaria Beresford^ 
widow of the late Rev. William Beresford, Rector 
of Sunning, Berks, in her 88tih year. 

At Wimbledon, Sir William Beaumamice Rush, 
in his 88rd year. 

In Lower Mount Street, the Most Rev. Dr. 
lAffim, Catholic Archbishop of Cashel. 
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Kb is dead ! we are alone in the chamber, past and gone, but the recollection of those 

the slayer and the slain. Ay ! there you lie, golden hours is brighter in my mental eye 

Richard Mostyn, there you lie stiff in death, than that of the events of yesterday. Who 

There you lie, my schoolfellow, my chum, my of those who then saw us together could have 

companion, my confidant, my friend — and thought that Richard Mostyn was to perish 

your blood is upon my sword. by the hand of Tom Churchill ? Who would 

How strangely this array of luxury, this have thought that Richard Mostyn would 

magnificently furnished table, these relics of have committed that surpassing wrong which 

a costly feast, contrast with the condition of justifies his slaughter to my soul? 

him who gave it. The guests are gone— the Justifies! out, cold word! When I think 

songs have been sung — the jests are era- of what he has done, his death makes me re- 

poiated— the jesters asleep. And he— -he joice. I exult that I have slain him. Let me 

who called them together— he, the wit, the examine his features as he lies beneath my 

grace of the company, the glory of the scene, foot Yes, there is still that clear and ample 

is weltering in his blood. There stonds be- brow shaded with clustering locks ; that 

ibre his chair his unfinished glass, and there beauteous countenance ; that magnificent 

too lies that unfinished letter to— to— to form. Pale are the once blooming cheeks. 

no matter to whom, for her name shall never Silent are the lips on whose accents I so often 

croes my lips again. hung ; closed the eyes once beaming with 

I am athirst I must remain here a few intelligence, or glowing with friendship. Why 

minutes longer. The household are slum- were ti^ose lips taught to deceive and betray? 

bering; little do they think what is before Why were the glances of those eyes permitted 

them in the morning. I pour out this goblet to work ruin and disgrace ? Why did those 

of the wine of the man whom I have killed, lips dare to press— out, cursed thdughtr— 

Fiercely have I drunk it Shall I try another? shall I stay here to parley with myself in 

I may with impunity. The demon working words approaching to compassion when I 

in my brain is too potent to be quelled by so think of that ? Here lies the man who injured 

feeble a power. Wine— wine ; what is wine me beyond hope; his carcase is stretched at 

when compared with hate? my foot, and I trample on it in the fury of 

Oh! Richard! Richard! those were gay despair. Once— twice— thrice, I bury my 

days when we were in Oriel together, and rapier in his body. There — ^there — ^there. 

shared every thought, every amusement, every I am a fool. I dishonour not the poor 

study, every dissipation. Twenty years have remains ; I dishonour myselt But I know not 

TOL.III.— NO. III. ^ 
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what I do. I am glad, however, that he 
fought me. I could not have slain him as 
an assassin slays. Did he fight with his 
wonted bravery ? Perhaps not. The sense of 
what he had done must have weighed heavy 
on his soul, and unnerved his arm. A few 
passes and he was dead. I am not sure that 
he defended himself as he could have done. 
I am sure that this wound in my side was 
accidental. I am happy that 1 have received 
it It shows that the fight was fair. 

God ! how I longed for that fight ; with 
what impatienccf I waited for the breaking up 
of this protracted banquet; with what disgust 
I viewed the tardy departure of the wine- 
laden guests, and heard their praises of their 
entertainer. They were gone at last Too 
well did I know how to enter, unobserved, 
this house, long the scene of many a happy, 
many a frolic hour. I stood before him alone. 
He was writing ; my heart told me to whom. 
How he started! what a flush of conscious 
shame and guilt overspread his features when 
his uplifted eyes met mine. I know,'' said 
he, " why you come." '* You know, then," 
I replied, that I come not to talk. Draw, 
scoundrel, draw. You are a villain, but you 
were not a coward. One or both of us must 
fall in this room before the hour is over ! ^ 

Fain would he parley ; fain refuse to draw 
on his friend.'' Gracious God! On his 
friend. The word made me mad. I forced 
him to defend himself, and he has fallen. 
The crime was great; the fight was fair ; and 
my revenge is accomplished. I have slain 
him full of bread— I have killed him, body 
and soul. 

My wound bleeds apace ; I must stanch it 
as I can. My senses begin to reel. What 
was he \%Titing when the avenger came? Ay, 
as I thonghtr^ I knew. Dare I read it? the 
^ords gleam out of the paper like fire. But 
what is this ? Contrition — sorrow — penitence 
—remorse. He was a villain, then, bold-faced 
to the world, but not gay at heart I am glad 



that the iron had entered into his soul— that 
some of the miseries which he has inflicted on 
me came back upon himself. But it is all 

hypocrisy. Satiety had No more of that ! 

Oh ! Richard ! let me hope that the remoise 
was real, and that I have not sent you to 
your last account without some true shade of 
penitence upon your spirit* 

Why do the boatmen tarry ? How stiange 
it is that, in the confusion of my thoughts, I 
should have pat this miniature into my pocket 
Faithful painter! it is she— she, innocent, 
good, true, and kind. Isabella! I thought 
that I was never more to breathe the word, 
but it flies to my lips. Isabella I you have 
wrung my heart, have marred my hopes, have 
stained my name. You must be as an out- 
cast, nay, as an enemy to me for ever; but 
I love you still. Your partner in sin is gone 
—may God return to you the peace of mind 
that to me is lost I declare before heaven 
that I knew not when I married you that 
your consent was extorted by the prayers and 
advice of your parents, and that your heart 
belonged to the long-absent Mostyn. What 
a world of sorrow a candid tale of your feel- 
ings would have saved ! How he betrayed 
his friend, and how you yielded your honour 
1 know not — 1 seek not to know. It is passed. 
He is dead. You go to a life of obscurity or 
shame. I fly an exile from my native land. 
The moon rises over the hill, and I can see 
the boat rocking by the shore. The shrill 
whistle of Tom Bowling summons me 
away, and I leave England never to return. 
I leave behind me a scene of blood and sor- 
row, but I bear with me a hand which shed 
that blood, and a heart in which sorrow has 
set its throne. Many a man will grieve over 
Richard Moatyn, but what can their grief be 
when compared with that of him who has 
killed him ? In another goblet of his Bur- 
gundy I bid farewell to England, and wander 
over the waters a broken-hearted man ! 

W. BL 



The abore was fcrand by me Mnong the papers of m7 grand ancle, who died last year at che a«e of eighty* 
five. He was a man of remarkably quiet and placid manners, and nobody would have suspected him of nou- 
nshinp such feverish thoughts as those which he has here left behind him in this paper. His sister, my grand- 
mother, has been dead for some years, and she only was acquainted with his Mstory. 1 am not sate that 
eyen she knew every thing- about him, for she was younger by twenty years, and so must have been a mere giii 
at the time when the events referred to had occurred. We, the junior branches of the family, never thought 
thit Mr. Churchill had been married. On reading this paper, I went to the part of tb^ country when his 
^'iSI* ^ never, in fact, knew their situation or extent until after his death; and then I learned that 
nearly fifty years ago. Sir Richard Mostyn had been fbund dead in his dining-room, in the morning after be 
had given, what was in those days fashionable, a splendid supper to the principal gentry of the neigrhbourtaood. 

wounded in several places. Suspicion attached to his servants, and two of them were tried, but ac- 
quitted. When he was killed, Ur. Churchill was believed to be in London, and his name was never impHcated 
with the deed. I could not learn any thing of Mrs. Churchill, except what I found in the parish books, which 
told me that Thomas Churchill, Esq., married Isabella Robinson, on the Snd of May, 178«. In 1 788. Sir Richard 
Mostyn was killed j and among the buriato of the same year is that of IsabeUa Churchill. I found her tomb 
in tne church-yard, but it only contahied her name, and an old verger told me that, for almost fifty years, a 
regularly by some unknown hand, to keep it dean. The guinea, added the old man, has not 
ist" * * ~ - - . - 



come this year. The story is thus buried in obscurity for ever. On recollecting my grandnnde*s conv(a«». 
non, I do not remember any thing which would lead to the suspicion that he was haunted by any feeling or 
•enument of remorse. 1 only remember that two or three years ago, some one was regretting that gentlemen 
iVT "*^v"°'' ^•"swords as ftirmerly ; and old Mr. Churchill, with a peculiar emphasis, said—*' It is better aa 
»t U } they were the too-ready instruments of hasty wrath." 
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The last breathings of my HaTannah bay- 
ing received all the assistance that tbe remains 
of a ¥rell-mixed glass of brandy and water 
could bestow, sundry oUfe-ooloured bipeds, 
with turbans large, were summoned to tbe 
presence of mine host, who proceeded to 
administer his orders for my morning's pro- 
mised sport. Not only was the grisly mon- 
ster to be found, but his detection was directed 
to take place where the gentleman could 
ride him;" partially steeped as my senses 
were in forgetfulness, from the hot and rebel- 
lious liquors I had imbibed, such a distinc- 
tion did not appear desirable, and required, 
as I thought, some inquiry as to the safety of 
this Indian propensity. 

^ Ride a hog, Mr. Curryface ! Do you 
take me for a bristle that has lost its home ? ^ 

*'Dear sir," exclaimed my amused, but 
unsmiling companion, who was as particular 
in his explanations as he was formal in man- 
ner, forgive the annoyance that my direc- 
tions appear to have caused, brevis etae laborof 
obscurui fio. In these our eastern dominions 
it is a common expression, and perfectly 
understood by our domestics. It merely sig- 
nifies that the animal should be driveu out 
from the woods into the open country, that 
you may be enabled to ride aftxt it, and not 
«/Nm it, as you most eijpneously supposed." 

With this explanation we retired to our 
rooms — he to sleep, and I to bed without the 
usual result. Oh! the wretchedness of an 
Indian sleepless night, the door and windows 
admitting, in place of the firesh air for which 
they were left open, a murmuring 

Clood of cumbroiu g:iMtt8 which doe molest; 
AU fltriTing to Infixe their feeUe itin^ 
That flrom their noymnce we no way can refft.** 

The cold-expelling blanket is looked upon 
as sodden death, and sheets fine as the 
gonamer would no doubt prove as fatal as 
tbe tunic of Nessus. There is only the 
alternative of attempting to lie still, and 
submitting your body quietly to the inspec- 
tion of the lithe proboscis" of every mem- 
ber of this hungry assembly. At intervals 
the monotony of the entomologist's situa- 
tion ia relieved by the hootings of owls, 
die chirping of lizards, or the bowlings of a 
pack of jackals in pursuit of their prey, whose 
seieaiiis form an additiona] sound of honor to 



those with which the suffeier is already sup-* 
plied— 

'* Through the long night they gamhol in their way* 
And end their pleMnres with tbe morning ray." 

Mine, I was in hopes, had just commenced ; 
pain had been my portion for so many hours, 
that the mere absence of it towards morning 
brought relief, and with it " nature's soft 
nurse." During the short time I was enabled 
to sleep, dreams of the late past and the 
early future came upon me : one moment my 
hand appeared painfully cut by a wine-glass 
which I had crushed in its retreat from my 
mouth, after it had performed its duty ; at 
another, the spear that was uplifted to strike 
the raging boar that I was pursuing in my 
sleep, appeared to vanish, and my hand was 
delivered in its stead into the jaws of the 
infuriated animal. This was too much like 
the future fight " not to disturb my repose, 
and on awaking, I found my musquito- 
bit hand lustily pulled at by a grinning 
black servant, who, in a whispering scream; 
exclaimed ''Sahib! sahib! quickly make 
dress,— morning time come— very fine shikar 
(hunt) make." My late dream accorded too 
much with the bloody business which thus 
informed minfe ears,* to prevent any mistake 
as to the reality of my situation. J imme- 
diately rose, and donned my ridgy cords with 
their snow-topped leather terminations, and 
within the squeezing of a lemon (as Tony 
Lumpkin would have said), had drunk my 
stirrup-cup (coffee, good reader), and was 
seated firmly on the hog-skin. The horse 
with which my eccentric host had supplied 
me, was an Arab, little, but I had no 
doubt good. I adjusted my stirrups to busi- 
ness-like length, and gave a glance round 
from my exalted seat, to observe who were 
my companions. Within five yards of me 
stood from twenty to twenty-five turbaned- 
headed, tunicked individuals, armed with 
spears, and apparently eager for the fight 
— amongst these were three shikarry wallahs^ 
visibly more attached to the simple dress 
with which nature had provided them than to 
any other; these were provided with long 
matchlocks, which I was afterwards informed 
were carried on such occasions more to show 
the nature of their caste as game pursuers 
than to exhibit their skill as mark^en, as 
that mode of administering death to swine, 
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" when master wished to ride them," would 

be tantamount to robbing the temple of 

Vishnu. Beyond this 

— — tnutyteod 
Of parti-coloiired blacks— a sMniiig train.*' 

there stood a large-boned, country-bred horse 
of darkish hue, and on its back sat a small 
slight Hindoo, the strangeness of whose habi- 
liments contrasted strongly with the very dark 
complexion of his iace, which (wiUi the 
exception of his turban) was the only testi- 
mony in his appearance of his oriental 
extraction. This most sensible article of 
dress for defence against a grilling sun, the 
gliding sword," or close communication 
with the stony ground, was of the brightest 
scarlet : a boy's jacket of the same fierce 
sanguinary hue, edged with gold, clothed his 
upper half, and to complete this most ludi- 
crous phenomenon, a pair of deep-furrowed 
yellow inexpressibles were met above the 
knee by large military boots, which, to judge 
from appearances, had once received the 
benefit of some liquid, maliciously denomi- 
nated Warren's jet blacking. I'he servant 
who had accompanied me from England, 
not having yet left my service, I was enabled 
to turn out, as I thought, rather in the style 
of a Meltonian fox -hunter; my coat most 
ably cut, with leathers and boots superlatively 
well cleaned, thinking that, go to what coun- 
try I would, the style and appearance of a 
gentleman and his attendant, in the perspir- 
ing chase, would vary as little as possible 
from that in Old England. My confined 
notions as to costume were now entirely put 
to flight, and my only consideration now was, 
upon viewing Mr. Curryface's attendant, 
whether the eccentricity of the outward ap- 
pearance of the servant was in exact propor- 
tion to the inward of the master, or whether 
externally and internally it was " tel valet, tel 
maitre." As I surveyed this solitary yellow- 
breeched red'jacketf and his twelve couple of 
attendant bipeds, varying in their skins as the 
same number of hounds would in a pack, I 
thought to myself what an effect they would 
cause at the gorse cover in the Q,uorn coun- 
try, in place of Mr. Osbaldiston's hounds, and 

'* How Jack Stevens, the whipper-in, would swear. 
And Hany Qoodricke meet them with a stare." 

My mind had already been made up, and as 
it had ever been my practice to extract 

*' Scnnons firom stones, and fun firom everything,*' 

the moment I had finished my lengthened 
reverie, I determined to look forward and 
ascertain whether the pursuit of the bristly 
boar, spear in hand, was a diversion desen - 



ing of praise. Ludicrous as were the dress 
and appearance of my host's huntsman, it is 
not he, I said to myself, that is to pursue 
and slay the game; his duty is to endea- 
vour to follow and observe how we of Eng- 
land perform our deeds of arms; and so 
saUsfactoiy an exhibition of prowess would 
never, I anticipated, again fall to his lot to 
witness. 

Just as the dawning day was drawing 
near," the motley party arrived on the boun- 
dary of an extensive plain covered with low 
stunted bushes, and long arid speargrass. To 
the right was a large plantation of sugar* 
cane, in which lay concealed, I was informed, 

'* Dmnk with tiie wagmA food, whose sweets had 
lured them,** 

a tusky boar,with several ladye loves. Bearing 
in mind the lesson of my childhood, that the 
masculine was always to be considered more 
worthy than the feminine, I explained to my 
black audience, in the worst English I could 
compose, (in hopes that, by such an arrange- 
ment, I should be able to approach as near 
as possible to their own barbarous tongue,) 
that it was my wish that for once the female 
sex should be disregarded, and all their atten- 
tion directed towards the male ; such a pre- 
ference being ever in accordance with Hindoo 
tastes, my suggestion was evidently received 
with universal approbation, and the whole 
twelve couple of turbaned bipeds proceeded 
with alacrity to enter the shady bower of 
swine and sweets. To speak in the language 
of a sportsman, just as the *^ stem" of the 
last was seen flourishing " through the 
leafy foliage, to my utter astonishment ap* 
peared, spear in hand, mine host of the 
yellow face and formal manners, who had 
positively declined accompanying me, and in 
whose mind I had supposed, 

*' the savage nature of the chase^ 

Revenge, and all ferocioas thoughts, were dead.** 

It was evident, from his style of riding, lhat 
his life had not been passed in Leicestershire, 
and that great would be his fall," perhaps 
before the morning sports were closiMi. 
While the black pack were exerting their 
powers to arouse the sweet-toothed grunter 
from his lair, by hooting, chattering, halloo- 
ing, and tom-tommin^, (as the flagellation of 
the spirit-stirring kettle is there denominated,) 
I carefully scrutinised the appearance of the 
wealthy Mr. Curryface, by the cover side. 
His horse would have delighted the most 
fastidious, and with an able proficient in the 
saddle, would have shown what an Arab can 
do. A purple velvet hunting cap, with apeak 
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nvaHing that of Teneriffe, overshadowed the 
brows of the rider; a short flannel jacket, 
shrunk Teiy much at the wrists, and edged 
with silk of the same regal colour as the cap, 
clothed his paunchy person : his short legs 
were ensconced after the fashion of his do- 
mestic, in rhubarb-coloured unmentionables 
and high military boots — spurs he wisely laid 
aside, as he always found, he told me, that 
he stuck them into his hoTBC, whether they 
were required or not Nothing but fun,'' 
thought I, as I finished my surrey of the mas- 
ter, and looked towards die servant who just 
then rode quickly up, and informed us, in 
bastard English, that ^ one lady hog, with 
leetle baby hog, wood other nde, plenty fast 
run away--master ; before shikar people go, 
very much big gentleman hog out of wood 
come." The pith of this information, how- 
ever indistinctly made known, was really of 
such vital importance, and so much to the 
point, that immediate attention to the direc- 
tions of the anti-Iindley Munayist was 
evidently necessaiy, if I desired to witness 
hog-hunting in India." The spurs, there- 
fore, were instantly put into requisition, the 
bridle reins were gathered up into my hand, 
and away I dashed for the top of the planta- 
tion, from which 1 was in hopes the object of 
our search was soon to sally forth. Close 
upon my left flank came the purple-crowned 
Mr. Curryface, evidently in an angry com- 
munication with his horse as to the advan- 
tages of holding on by the bridle. The 
arguments advanced by the quadruped 
against such an unequestrian proceeding, 
appeared very much to shake the firmness of 
his opponent's position. The pommel, there- 
Ibie, that friend in adversity, was resorted to 
for a time, in proof that conciliation was pre- 
ferable to defeat This cannot last, thought 
I ; before we have gone a mile, the fate so 
ably and painfully described by the poet of 
Jack and JiU, must attend Mr. Cunyface 
and his servant, a pair so justly formed to 
meet by nature," and the field will then be 
left for my little arm to dispute. Two minutes 
had not dapsed after my arrival at this new 
position before the green and reedy sugar 
cane, some distance in front of the beaters, 
appeared to be shaken from some unknown 
cause. The cheers and bowlings increased as 
the distance to be examined diminished, and 
the certainty made known that the game was 
still in the plantation. A few minutes more 
passed away; the leafy foliage I again 
observed to shake, much nearer to me than at 
first Another pause— after a little while it 
again shook still nearer, and the crackling of 
anall branches confirmed me in my suspicions 



that the enemy was on foot My hat was 
pushed down upon my brow, and I raised 
myself a little in my stirrup, to catch the 
first glimpse of whatever should appear. 
There only remained about twenty yards 
more between myself and the beaters to be 
examined. The cover was now all alive, and 
appeared to run in wavesf ' my heart beat 
violently — shouts increased — ^the spear re- 
ceived a firmer grasp— another moment, tur- 
baned heads were visible, and the ciy of 
" sieur ! tieuir * ! " was heard. The next, a 
crash, a loud shout from the whole party — a 
terrific grunt— and 

•* — a monstroaB boar 
WbetOne bis toaks, and charnizig bideooB foam,** 

rushed forth ; a moment's law was given to 
allow of his taking to the plain, and then we 
all three dashed forward, the turbaned domes- 
tic having his nag well in hand, and sitting, 
as I said to myself, very well for a black fel- 
low. It was evident from the madly ambi- 
tious course instantly adopted by the dappled 
grey, that the now alarmed Curryface had 
been defeated in his argument, and that the 
former had everything his own way : — for- 
ward was the cry ; and on we went Pro- 
phetic were my words I Hardly had we gone 
a quarter of a mile before a gaping nw/^f, 
full of water that, from its colour, had appa- 
rently washed many acres of rice fields, 
received the body of the ill-fated Cunyface, 
and he was lost to my sight for an instant 
I turned to take my last fond look *' after I 
got over, and saw my unhappy friend still 
sporting in the stream, with die puiplecap 
some distance from him, floating like a full- 
blown lotus on the surface. The pace was 
much too good to render assistance, in which 
opinion the domestic (who had gone cleverly 
over the nullaK) appeared to agree, for not 
even the fate of his lord and master could 
withdraw his attention from the object we 
were pursuing. 

None who have not witnessed it can ima- 
gine the speed with which a well-grown hog 
can go across a country. Nothing stops him 
— the highest fence — the widest brook— is 
cleared with the bound of a deer^the broad- 
est and most rugged ravine is passed over as 
easily as the smoothest plain— his turns are 
as sharp as those of a hare, and his cunning 
equal to that of the fox. With such qualities 
to contend with, it is not to be wondered at 
that a novice in the sport, like myself, should, 
after the first quarter of a mile, still be 



* PiR I pig I 

t A broad kind of ditcb, dug as a cbannd for tbe 
water, by wbicb tb'e fields are irrigated. 
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unable to i^nmch near enough to the hog 
to deliver my spear. No sooner was the 
steel-headed bamboo placed in rest for the 
purpose of execution, and the speed of my 
horse increased, to gire an impetus to the 
blow, than the wary animal, as if aware of 
my intention, shot forward in an instant out 
of immediate reach. 

The position and riding of the black atten- 
dant still continued good. His attachment 
to the saddle was endently of a lasting 
nature — his horse was well in hand, and he 
appeared, with the patronising air of a profi- 
cient, to divide his attention equally between 
the hog and myself; one moment close in 
my rear, watching every movement I made ; 
the next darting, without difficulty, to the 
right or left, to follow the hog, which had 
thrown me out in some sudden turn— then 
as quickly resigning the first place as I again 

pressed forward. D n it, if here is not 

a black fellow that can ride,*' I exclaimed, 
after seeing these manoeuvres once or twice 
well executed. His weak mind, nevertke- 
less, shall be astonished before long, thought 
I, as I sent both spurs well into my little 
Arab, which was doing his work gallantly, 
and dashed forward with a determination 

to do or die." The excitement and interest 
now became intense. The grisly monster 
was evidently blown — his pace was slower— 
his turns more frequent, and he was not half 
a mile from an extensive jungle, which once 
gained, his life was safe, and we were foiled. 
It was only the stunted bushes which covered 
the plain that now prevented my approaching 
and administering his quietus— every obsta- 
cle was removed as we approached the cover 
— ^the ground became clearer— a few more 
strides, and it was as level as the course at 
Newmarket Who-hoop," I cried, as it 
was gained, and saw the grunter was at length 
in my power. The pace for a few moments 
now was awful ; he had in a degree recovered 



his wind from the many favourable turns the 
bodies had enabled Um to make, and the 
obstruction snch obstacles had proved in our 
pursuit ; but it was only for a few moments. 
The little bay was game to the bone ; I gained 
fast upon my prey ; the spear was held firmly 
to my side, with the head directed towards 
its victim: a hundred yards more, and I 
should be enabled to strike. The jungle was in 
sight; his struggle to gain it increased: in 
another moment I was by his side; he turned 
his head to watch i 



" His cve-baOi glare with fire, toAiMd with hlood, 
HU neck shoots op a thicket* s thorny wood* 
His bristled back a trench impaled appears." 

Who-hoop— my charge is made--the arm 
thrown back to give the blow — ^it strikes-^ 
savage grunt — blood — a sudden whiri — ^the 
spear is wrenched from my hand, and I felt 
a bump which most painfully proved to me 
the nature of ^* adacriptus glebe." On re- 
covering, I found myself on the ground, my 
spear planted several inches in the hard soil, 
and the black fellow, whom I had intended 
to have astonished by my skill, quietly sitting 
upon his country-bred horse, examining me 
with an inquiring look. At length he said, 
** Master hurt, I think — me very sony for 
master." Being rather ashamed of my pros- 
trate position, and pity from one whom I had 
despised being rather galling to my Englbh 
feelings, I tried to laugh it off, and remarked 
how provoking it was that the hog should 
have escaped us after all. To this he merely 
observed, ^* Me very sorry, master veiy much 
hurt, I think." Feeling some curiosity as I 
was remounting to know where my oompaakm 
had seen the hog last, I carelessly put the 
question, to which he replied, " When spear 
catch in ground, and master fall, big anger 
on hog very much come — ^me ride very fast, 
quickly catch him, — ^put baia (spear) through 
him heart, so him die." 



MARY. 



Hsa soul is in her eyes, 
Undimm'd by grief or care. 
Softer than summer sides. 
When the lambent moon b there. 
Her small ethereal face 
Is of so fair a hue. 
That you may almost trace 
I'he spotless spirit through. 
Her liquid voice I hear. 
With rapture how profound. 
As it floats upon the ear — 
Tis the poetry of sound. 



How eloquent her tear! 
What music in her sigh ! 
The very atmosphere 
Breathes balm when she is nigh. 

Pure as the mountain spring 
That knows no earthly leaven, 
She seems too charmed a thing 
For any place but heaven. 
Such— such is not for me. 
Alas ! that e'er we met! 
For who shall ever see, 
Andy seeing, e'er fbiget 
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THE VISION OF SADAK. 

BY THB A'JTHOR OF TBS USURER'S DAUOBTRR," AND PURITAN's GRAVE.' 



The merchaBt Sadak was blessed with 
almndaace and dwelt in peace. He had all 
that martab usoallj desire, and was duly 
and deeply sensible of the happiness of his 
lot. Bnt as humanity must be impeifect in 
its happiness as well as in its wisdom and its 
power> there was one drop of bitter floating 
in the sweet cup of Sadak's life, — there was a 
cloud in his sky, a thorn in his pillow, and a 
sigh of sorrow marring and mutilating the 
melody of his joy. " Blessed be Allah for 
his goodness towards me, praise to the high 
and holy one who has fixed my lot in a land 
of peace, and has stretched the cords of my 
tent on the plains of prosperity! Blessed be 
Allah that my caravans travel the desert in 
safety, and that the hand of power has not 
rudely touched my wealth. Blessed be Allah 
for the security of my home, for the fidelity 
of my servants, for the smiles of my children, 
and Ibr the affectionate love of my wife." 
Thus did Sadak express his gratitude and joy 
duly every moniing and evening; but oft in 
the course of the day thero rose in his mind 
painful thoughts and sad forobodings. When 
he walked in his garden he looked on his 
flowers and saw them fade, and, sighing, 
said to himself, So also must I pass 
away— my strength must decay, my gloiy 
perish, and I must lie down in the dust and 
make my bed with the worms. Then what 
10 me will be the wealth which I have gather- 
ed together? What the affectionate love 
of my wife-^he smiles of my children— the 
fidelity of my servants ? We must all die ; yet 
wherefore should death, that must rob us of 
our possessions, first rob us of our enjoyment 
of them f Why can I not banish from my 
soul all thought and fear of that which ik to 
come ? I ask not to live in this world for 
ever? but I would fain so live as not to fear 
death." This was often the language of 
SadakV heart in his hours of solitude, brings 
ing on his spirits a gloom of which none but 
himself was aware, for in society he was 
cheerful, the current of his conversation 
flowed gracefully, and his friends enjoyed 
his company. 

Now it came to pass, as Sadak one after- 
noon was reposing in his pavilion, and was 
watching the fidling rose leaves and indulg- 



ing the gloomy thoughts which did so often 
interfero with the happiness of his life, that 
then suddenly stood before him, he knew not 
whether rising from the earth or descending 
from heaven, a figure of protematural size 
and gracefulness, having a countenance of 
calm but not smiling kindness, expressive of 
meroy unmixed with weakness, and marvel- 
lously blending the awful with the attractive. 
Sadak's heart for a moment forgot to beat; 
the pulse of his life stood still with aston- 
ishment; nor could he withdraw his gaae 
from the strange vision that saluted him. 
Speechlessly he waited to hear the spirit's 
voice, for his own tongue cleaved to the roof 
of his mouth, and he was helpless as a bird 
in the gaze of a basilisk. In a voice as gentle 
as the evening breeze, and musical as the 
tones of a lute, the vision spoke and said, 

Sadak, thy prayers aro heard in heaven, thy 
praises are accepted by Allah, and thy fears 
aro registered above; I come to remove these 
fears." Then Sadak took courage and said, 
" Who art thou, and by what name may I 
address thee The vision answered, I am 
the Angel of Death." Thereat Sadak trem- 
bled and bowed his face even to the ground, 
saying, Behold thy servant" He thought 
that now his hour was come, and that his 
fears were to be stilled in the grave : and 
much did he marvel that the terrors of his 
soul were not greater at the sight of so awful 
a vintanL The spirit spoke again and said, 
" Sadak, wouldst thou be above the fears of 
death ?" Sadak answered and said, ^* Re- 
move thy terrors from thy servant, and then 
shall my life flow sweetly and calmly as the 
rivers of paradise." 

If then thou wouldst be above the fear of 
death, thou must be as those for whom death 
has no terrors. Come, and thou shalt choose 
thy lot" So saying, the angel lifted him 
lightly from the ground on which he was 
kneeling, and carried him high in the air 
above the cities, the plains, and the rivers, 
and he saw the scene beneath him moving 
silently as the picture of a dream. 

Presently they had passed the fertile and 
cultivated country, and they came to a dreary 
region where the unclad mountains lifted 
their bleak summits to the sky; steep and 
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rugged wete their sides so ihat there seemed 
to be no path for the foot of man, nor was there 
any symptom of human dwelling. Here the 
Angel and his charge alighted, and the spirit 
said to Sadak, " Follow me» seeing but unseen, 
hearing but unheard." Then Sadalc, won- 
drously supported in climbing the rude pre- 
cipice, and again in descending divers chasms 
and clefts of the rock, followed his guide till 
they came to where a low dark opening ad- 
mitted them into a tortuous and gloomy pas> 
sage, leading to a care in which the light of 
one sickly lamp just served to show that this 
was a retreat of reckless robbers. Sadak saw 
the ruffian gang assembled in brutal conclave. 
He saw them drink the strong red wine ; he 
heard them shout the insulting song of tri- 
umph over their victims whom they had 
robbed of wealth and life ; he shuddered as 
he listened to their tales of blood, and he 
trembled as he heard them devise their next 
day's exploit* To-morrow," said the chief 
of the robbers, the prince passes through the 
valley with a slender retinue but a weighty 
purse ; he fancies that the awe of his name 
and that a dread of his vengeance will be 
enough to save him from our bands; but we 
must let him know that the mountain robbers 
have no fear or reverence. We can mock 
the miyesty of law and despise the power of 
princes. We who fear not death are invinci- 
ble, and, while we live, omnipotent" Thereat 
a shout of rude applause was sent up by the 
lawless multitude, and the heart of Sadak 
was sick at the brutal and unholy sound. 

Then the angel said unto him, Sadak, 
wilt thou thus conquer the fear of death ?" 

Nay,** replied the merchant, any death 
is better than such a life as this !" 

Thereupon the gloom of the cavern vanish- 
ed, the clear light of heaven shone upon them, 
the robbers disappeared, and Sadak and his 
guide were sailing again through the liquid 
air. They passed beyond the region of the 
barren mountains, and descended on a plain 
through which a gentle river calmly glided, 
on the banks of which stood many a pleasant 
dwelling, and where the cheerful voice of the 
living and laborious were heard. The spirit 
said to Sadak as before, " Follow me, seeing 
but unseen, hearing but unheard." And the 
merchant followed as he was commanded, 
and they entered a house where an old man 
was sitting alone, watching the quiet course 
of the river, and seeming to count the straws, 
sticks, or leaves, that floated on its surface. 
The old man saw them not and heard them 
not, therefore their presence interfered not 
with his thoughts or with his employment 



For a long while they stood, and Sadak asked 
no question of his guide, though he won- 
dered what could be the meaning of what he 
saw, for he feared lest an improper or un- 
timely word might break the charm in which 
he was involved. After a length of time the 
old man moved away from the place where 
he had been sitting, and began to make pre- 
pamtions for a solitary meal. He was won- 
derfully slow in all his movements, and ever 
and anon he paused as though endeavouring 
to call something to mind. At length he sat 
down and ate, and when he rose from his 
cheerless and solitary meal he resumed his 
seat where Sadak first saw him, and there he 
sat watching as before the course of the river, 
and oocanonally looking up to the bright blue 
sky above him. The merchant and his guide 
stood hour after hour watching the still scene, 
and Sadak grew weary, but ventured not to 
name his weariness or to express his impa- 
tience: then the angel said unto him, **Sadak» 
what seest thou ?" 

And Sadak said, Truly I know not what 
to answer. I see, indeed, an old man who 
seems as though he had no employment for 
hand or thought, and whose life appears but 
a breathing death." 

Thou hast answered rightly," said the 
angel ; he whom thou seest hath by the aid 
of philosophy conquered all fears, and by & 
skilful management of life hath removed aU 
source of annoyance and trouble ; he hath no 
cares and no fears; there is not one dark spot 
in his life ; his days are as tranquil as the 
silent river, and he has no more dread of 
death than the river hath of the ocean into 
which it is flowing." 

But what," asked Sadak, are the joys 
of his lifeP Has his philosophy destroyed 
them too 

**How can it be otherwise?" said the 
angel ; who can in this life separate joy 
and sorrow ? Where is the land on which 
the sun shines for ever ? Can the earth have 
mountains without valleys? Can man eqjoy 
the beauty of the rising day without knowing 
the darkness of night ? Who but the weary 
can taste the luxury of rest ? He whom thou 
seest before thee hath, by removing all causes 
of uneasiness, or hardening his heart against 
them, formed for himself a life of perfect 
peace and unmingled calmness ; having no 
friends or kindred he is never called to mourn 
at the side of the grave; trusting no one he is 
deceived by no one; steeling his heart against 
all sympathy, the sorrows of others never 
afflict him ; and as there is nothing in life to 
which he clings with fondness, so there is 
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ooibiog in deadi whicli he regards with ab- 
honence. Sadak, wilt thou thus conquer the 
fear of death?" 

Nay," replied the merchant, " any death 
is better than such a life as this." 

Then the angel carried him away from the 
peaceful ^ale, and bore him onwards to a 
well peopled dty, and they alighted there, 
Che aogel saying as before, Follow me seeing 
but unseen, hearing but unheard." Sadak 
did as he was commanded, and followed in- 
visibly his invisible guide; and they entered 
li dwelling in which there were abimdant 
tokens of wealth ; and Sadak thought to him- 
self that if the owner of this well-furnished 
abode oould live superior to the fear of death 
he must be an amiable man indeed, for here 
was much to make life interesting* Passing 
through several splendid apartments they 
came to the room in which was the master of 
die house ; but at sight of him Sadak sighed 
deeply, for sorrow sat upon his countenance, 
and his whole talk was that of despair. 

What seest thou ?" said the angel. 

I see," replied the merchant, a sight 
of wretchedness." 

*'Thou seest,'* said the angel, ''one for 
whom death hath no terrors. He hath wealth, 
but there is no one to enjoy it with him ; his 
wife and children are in the gmve, and as he 
loved them most deeply when living, so he 
mourns them most heartily when dead. He 
looks about his well-furnished house and 
finds that every part of it reminds him of 
those who were once most dear unto him ; 
his soml is filled with bitterness that they are 
taken from him ; fiun also would he make 
his bed in the gmve. Wilt thou thus conquer 
the fiear of death r 

** Nay,'* replied the merchant, "any death 
is better than sueh a life as this." 

The angel then led him forth from the 
house of the desolate man to another street 
and to another house, in which there were 
many symptoms of wealth, but none of soli- 
tude, and the angel said as before, '' Follow 
me, seeing but unseen, hearing but unheard." 
There was a tumult in the house, as of objur- 
gation, and a noise of many voices; and 
Sadak saw a man somewhat past the middle 
of life suirounded by his family who were 
quanelling with him and with one another. 
The meichant looked alarmed, and his guide 
said unto him, Sadak, what is thy fear ? 
Thou art unseen and unheard, the fury of 
these people cannot injure thee." 

And Sadak said, " My fear is not for my- 
self but for these people, lest they may pre- 
sently infiict violenoe the one upon the other. 

YOL. III.-»M0. TIK 



Seest thou how that furious woman endea- 
vours to provoke to violence him whom I take 
to be her husband ? Surely blood will be 
shed. What I pray you has caused this sud- 
den quarrel 

''This is no sudden quarrel " said the angel, 
"but this is the ordinary life which this man 
leads; his wife and children are unreasonable 
in their wishes and violent in dieir tempers,, 
so that the poor man hath no peace. He 
wishes for the peace of the grave. Sadak, 
wilt thou thus conquer the fear of death ?" 

Nay " replied the merchant, any death 
is better than such a life as this." 

Again the angel caught up the merchant^ 
and carried him through the air a distance of 
many leagues, alighting with him at length at 
the entrance to a mine, from whence many of 
the labourers were issuing, and the angel said 
to Sadak, " Follow me, seeing but unseen^ 
hearing but unheard." So the angel con- 
ducted the merchant to one of the abodes in 
which the labourers resided. And Sadak saw 
the weary man sit heavily down to a scanty 
meal, which he devoured hastily ; and pre-* 
sently the man slept and his sleep was sound, 
and Sadak thought within himself, " How 
blessed is the sound sleep of him who by 
labour has earned the comforts of repose ! " 
Sadak watched him while he slept, and there 
was no symptom of any dreamy restlessness, 
but hb features were still as a stone and 
calm as death. Morning came, and with 
it came the summons to renewed labour. 
Then Sadak grieved for the labouring man 
that he needs must be awakened from so 
sound a sleep. And the angel said to the 
merchant, "Sadak, thou thinkest mourn- 
fully." 

Then the merchant replied, saying, " I 
g^eve for this poor man, that he hath no 
time for the enjoyment of that rest for which 
his labour gives him so good an appetite, for 
while he sleeps he is insensible to all that is 
around him, and when hd wakes he is forth- 
with called away to labour— nay, even before 
he hath well slept his sleep he is roused to. 
recommence his toil." 

" True,'* replied the angel, " but he thereby 
lives without the fear of death, because he 
lives without the thought of it ; he has no 
time for thinking; his days are occupied 
with ceaseless labour and his nights with 
dreamless sleep. Wilt thou thus be above the 
fear of death P" 

" Nay," replied the merchant, " any death 
is better than such a life as this." 

Now when the merchant had been so long 
with the angel his fears began to abate, and 
p 
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kke spake more finMly to the spirii, sayiog, 
Hitherto thou hast shown me on]j those 
who IWe a life of misery, to which death 
must he considefed a relief; show me, I pray 
you, one to whom life is truly desitable, and 
by whom death is not regarded as an evil ? " 

*'Thou askest an impossibility,*' said the 
angel ; for thou askest to see one who pre- 
fers light to darkness, and yet who likes dark* 
ness as well as light How can this be P I 
have shown thee such as care not whether 
they live or die: to them, therefore, death 
<oan have no terrors; and I have also shown 
thee such as feel more pain than pleasure in 
life, therefore to them deadi can present no 
tenors. Bui how, i piay you, can he who- 
toveth life love to have it taken from him 
But my diead of death," replied Sadak, 
oftentimes takes away my eijoyment oC 
life.* 

^Thon speakest inaoeorately," said the 
angel ; *^ raiUter shouldst thou say that thoa 
feelest a dread of death because thou hast so 
great enyoyment of life. Seest thou not than 
death is unpleasant because life is pleasant 



Then Sadak was silent for a moment, see- 
ing that he knew not what to reply ; and 
much did he fear that he had offended his. 
supenafeural guide and messenger; then 
forthwith did he prepare; himself with a. 
propitiatory reply to the angel, but when he 
Ufted up his fece from the ground and sought 
his spiritual companion, behold the monitor 
had fled ; and Sadak was left alone, and he 
began in great perjdexity and terror to cast 
about by what means he might return to his 
home fiom so great a distance, and after so 
long an absenoe, for he knew not in what 
region of the globe he was, nor could he dis- 
tinctly reoolleot how many days he had been 
away from his home ; but presently recover- 
ing from his surprise he found huaself in his 
pavilion, his garden was as he had lefit it, and 
when he returned to his femily, they spake 
not of his absence from them. So he per- 
ceived that it was but a dream, and he took 
instruction from the dream, and learned to 
prize the blessings of life more highly, and' 
to receive the good things bestowed upon him 
with a more nnmingied gmtttude. 
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Apr*Nts of a private nataro rendered it 
necessary for me to communicate with my 
husband, and as letters were, in all respects, 
unsafe, I thought it better to go myself (I 
was at Monte- Video, and he was in command 
of the Brazilian blockading squadron, up the 
river I^ate, before Buenos Ayres). An ex- 
cellent opportunity presented itself in a Bra- 
zilian corvette, commanded by an elderiy, 
civil, and good-natured Frenchman. 

All being arranged, I took leave of my 
children^ recommending them to the kind 
offices of my friends and neighbours, and 
embarked on the 25th of July. 

It was very cold weather, and the air of 
the Plate b peculiarly, piercing; we tried to 
heat a stove, which the captain had kindly 
procured for me, but it choked us with smoke, 
and we were obliged to relinquish the at- 
tempt, which, perhaps, was not to be regretted ; 
veiy warm clothing and as much exercise as 
possible on deck, being far better methoda 
for alleviating this sort of ^scomfert The 
Ptanch geoenlly, in their private aicange- 



ments, are more economical than we are: 
the captain had little closets fitted up in hia 
own cabin, where he carefully kept kn^ed up 
his china and glass, and aU such stores ol 
provisions as he could conveniently keep in 
them; what was wanted he regularly gave 
out himself every morning, and he kepi the 
keysin hie pocket: notwithstanding all^ this, we 
had a most liberal and excellent tahieyand th» 
finest cofRw I have tasted on board ship. Ow 
mem was composed of the captaitt, the pilot, 
and myself; the pilot was, I believe, the only 
Englfehman on boaid^ all the rest were 
French, Brazilians, and negioes. I had 
brought with me some needle-work, books, 
and writing materials, which, with the grand 
occupation of keeping myself wam> qiriie- 
filled up my time for the three days of my 
voyage. 

Eariy on the morning of the 38tfa, I sos* 
pected by a certain movement tM hubbub o» 
board, that we were i^proachiag our desti- 
nation : I rose, and began to make my toilet as 
quickly as possible. The captain presenHyt 
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kMked at my door aad iufoinied irie ihaX 
we htui icaohed the «}«adrony and shoald 
pieMDtly speak; he tkerefore, begged te 
know wkaft he ihould say mbotU me — ^fof die 
good man seemed duewdly to anapect that 
I had taken iqpon myself to go nobody kaew 
why, where every body thought I had no 
business to be. I replied, merely fiay that 
1 am on boaid, if you pleaae. Sir," Aocord- 
Migly, in a few minutes after the conmio*- 
dore had hailed him, I heaid the tolelli- 
genee bawled out through his speaking 
tntmpet, in good Portnguese. My husband's 
boat was alongside in a second, soon followed 
by Ihoee of several of the other commanden, 
and we sat down to such a breakfast as they 
had not enjoyed for many days ; after which 
we took leave of ear kind host, inviting him 
to dine with us on the following day. 

The weather was beaatiftil, and we passed 
a very pleasant day in visiting <eveial of the 
prmcipa] yessek. 

On the following morning the aquadnm 
got under «e^, and anchoied as near to 
Buenos Ayies a* po$sibie, The Brazilian 
vessels were much too heavy Ibr service on 
the river Plate, and drew too much water ; 
an incalculable disadvantage to them during 
war. Hewever, we were able to get near 
enough to have a veiy interesting view of the 
city and harbour ; and having retired from 
Ihe dinner-table, where most of the com- 
manders were our guests, I sat on the poop 
surveying with peculiar, and somewhat pain- 
fnl inteiest, Ae novel scene be&re me. The 
messds of our gallant enemy seemed to me 
alanninii^ close ; and as to Buenos Ayres, 
although it looked so pretty, quiet, and in- 
viting, I could not help secretly wishing it 
much further oC 

The gentlemen soon joined me, took their 
oofiee, and were each on board their own 
ships before dariL I Isk mther iadgued, and 
was in bed by nine. 

The acene still haunted me, and I could 
not help saying to my husband, with a voice 
betraying a iiule apprehension, suppose 
our Buenos Ayrean ^nd were to take it 
ialo his head to pay us a visit to night? " 
^ Let him come," was the reply, and then, — 
^ Nonsense, my dear, go to steep," Which 
cider I obeyed with dutiful promptitude. 

I recollect awaking very shortly afterwards 
with a start of Wrror ; strange and confused 
noises were around, me : the enemy is 
anong us! " rung in my ears ; my husband, 
alveady up, cried out, Veiy well ; '* and then 
saying to me, *^ I will be back in a minute," 
he leftme. 1 crept out of my bed, huddled on 
some clothes, and poked my feet into my hus- 



band's teige dippers, 'htcause they li^ closest 
to the bed. The shots whizaed fcarfully 
above my head, and well I knew that k was 
a mere chance whether or not they entmd 
the cabin-windowa My husband soon re- 
turned with ttie steward ; the foaner taking 
me by the am, diew me as quickly as pos- 
sible on deck, and dien down the companion 
ladder; the steward collected all my inqm 
and followed us. We went into the gun-room 
which lay quite aft beneath the poop-cabins ; 
it was lined on each side with small sleeping 
cabins ; in one of these (a spare one which 
had not been ooeupied) he placed me, re- 
commending me to lie down underneath the 
bed-place, and having thus disposed of me^ 
letamed to his duty. The firing at this time 
was tolerably warm ; the little cabin, from 
the circumstance of its being a spaie one^ 
was filled with all sorts of rubbieh, and on 
looking underneath the berth I ibund that 
it was also occupied in the same way ; and 
the whole was so small, close, and sickening, 
that I began to think I might as well be 
shot as smothered : I looked into the gun- 
room, where a marine officer was seated oom<» 
posedly by the powder magaaine, whidi lay 
open before him ; I decided to take my sta- 
tion here on the floor, leaning against the 
side of the cabin I had just emerged ftom. 

The file began to slacken ; sometimes it 
ceased altogether, and was renewed at inter- 
vals, which gradually became longer. I do 
not think my companion and I exchanged a 
single syllable: he was a little, quiet, elderly 
man, and as nothing from the magazine was 
yet wanted on deck, he had as snug and idle 
time as myself ; he nodded and napped until 
some sudden repetition of the firing roused 
him ; Uien he crossed himself, sighed, and 
napped again. 

AbontUie middle of the night my husband 
came dovm and begged I would tem in to the 
little bed, and try to take some repose. The 
night had become so veiy dark, that it was 
probable the struggle would not be renewed 
until dawn, when the enemy would, he pre- 
sumed, try to get back into their stronghold, 
which he should prevent, if possible : as yet 
he thought little damage hsHl been done on 
either side. 

I accordingly crept into the little bed, 
which the steward cleared and prepsred ; an 
unusual stillness pervaded the whole vessel, 
and I soon sunk into a feverish and dreamy 
repose. 

No dawn found its way into our abode ; 
but I was conscious of a air beginning 
through the ship. I looked into the gun- 
room ; the dim lamp was still burning, and 
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tbe little man still nodding ; we were 1)0tht 
however, thoroughly shaken out of our drow- 
siness by a sudden and tremendous broadside, 
given by our vessel, which was succeeded by 
various demands for ammunition stores, so 
that the old gentleman began to be fully and 
actively employed, the fire on both sides 
being kept up with unremitting warmth. 
The steward, with professional coolness, apo- 
logised for the want of coffee, but brought a 
tray with wine, bread, cold fowl, and pie, 
which he secured with care. 

From this time we were nearly six hours 
closely engaged; we were aground three 
several times ; a species of danger which gave 
me much uneaaness. Now and then an 
officer, (they were chiefly Englishmen,) came 
down, and having popped his head, face, and 
hands into water, and taken a glass of wine 
from my tray, returned : from them 1 received 
the most encoumgiug reports, and their faces, 
though hot, black, and dirty, looked so merry 
and full of hope, that the very sight of them 
did me good. I learned that several men were 
wounded, but none as yet dead, at least that 
they knew of. Tliey generally remarked thai 
the enemy fired too Ai^A— (comfort for me). 

I had not seen my husband since midnight, 
and I began anxiously to watch for hb 
coming. I began too to feel weary and de- 
jected. I had lost all idea of time, and ven- 
tured to ask my friend, the marine, what 

clock he thought it was : he went to a cabin 
for his watch, and seemed as much surprised 
as I was, to find that it was between eleven 
and twelve. 

I imagined that we must be coming to a 
conclusion ; tlie firing was no longer so con- 
stant and steady ; a long pause had now suc- 
ceeded ; but as to what had been done, what 
had been really effected, I knew no more 
than if I had remained at Monte Video. At 
length I heard my name called by my hus- 
band : I flew out of the gun-room, and reached 
the bottom of the companion-ladder, when on 
looking up, the light struck me so suddenly 
and so dazzlingly, that I could scarcely tell 
whetlier the begrimed and blackened figure 
that stood at the top, was my husband or not, 
and even his voice was so changed and hoarse, 
that I hardly recognised it as he cried out : — 
" Come up directly— I want you particularly 
to see with your own eyes the position of the 
vessels now, at the close of the action."—** I 
shall be very glad to come up— but — are you 
sure the action it quite closed ?"— «* Yes— 

1 don*t much think we shall have another 
shot— /shall give no more — come, come!*' 
and up I went In ascending, my foot slipped 
twice, which I attributed to my own agita- 



tion but it was no such thutg, I had step^' 
ped in blood ! It was down this ladder the 
wounded had been conveyed, and while 
pausing at the top to recover from the sick- 
ening sensation I experienced, the gvoana of 
a young wounded officer from a cMn below 
met my ear. 

Alas ! how little can those who only read 
of battles through the cold and tedinical 
medium of a geneml officei^s bulletin, con- 
ceive of the reality ! This first slippery step 
of mine into an actual field of slaughter, con- 
veyed an impression which can never be erased. 

Summoning all my presence of mind, I 
accompanied my husband to the side, and 
stepping upon the carriage of a gun, looked 
round. The first thing that fixed my eye 
was the ship of the Buenos Ayrean admiralf 
stranded, a complete and abandoned wreck — 
there she lay covered with honourable wounds. 
The admiral's flag was on board one of the 
smaller vessels, and he was effecting hta 
retreat in good order. I then looked up at 
our own ship— to the eye she seemed almost 
as complete a wreck as her antagonist : her 
sails were floating in ribands, her masts and 
yards were full of shot without exception— 
every thing was crippled ; she had besides 
numerous cannon-shot imbedded in her hull, 
while others had passed right through the 
opposite side ; the decks were smeared with 
dirt and blood ; the seamen, overcome with 
fatigue, were crawling about, or smking with 
their heads on the carriage of the guns. I 
then looked at our other vessels, who were 
grouped at some distance behind; but I 
could not discover that either they, or the 
Buenos Ayreans, who were conveying away 
their gallant admiral, had suffered the slights 
est damage. I then discovered two of oar 
yessek in the dutanoe, one rery far off in- 
deed : that nearest to us we soon observed 
had had her foretop-mast shot away, but for 
the flight of the other we oould not then 
account ; we afterwards ascertained that she 
left eaily in the action, because her captain 
had received a wound in the arm. 

A few hours were devoted to the rest and 
refreshment of which the whole ship's com- 
pany stood so much in need ; but towards 
evening repairs and cleaning had begun ; the 
other vessels were called to our aasastaneey 
especially the one I had arrived in, and in a 
day or two we were pretty weH patched up. 

On the 4th of August I took leave of my 
husband, and, accompanied by those who 
were the roost severely wounded, went again 
On board the quiet Frenchman. We reached 
Monte Video on the 8th, after an absence of 
fourteen days. 
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It was now about three o'clock in the 
morning. I was looking attentively npon 
Thand as lie drained the remainder of the 
brandy out of a little keg. No fish — such 
a beautiful night, too— 1 don't know the rear 
son of it. I was afear*d by Peggy's cross 
and evil eye/' he mutteringly continued, 
drawing in his last line, *^ 1 should not hare 
a good night's catch ; she'll go short of snuff 
to-day, I'm thinking." So saying, he started 
suddenly from his seat, and stood steadfastiy 
fixed in a podtion of resistance, ejaculating 
in a hurried scream, I kave caught the 
devils I haw got him mfo at (a«<— ah! ah!" 
Then respiring, he continued: God has put 
thee into my power again, thee d d vil- 
lain, eh ? I thank thee fervendy," ezclumed 
Tbanel, as he devouUy cast his eyes towards 
heaven for an instant, this is my indd 
enemy, the conger, my oald acquaintance. 
Oh thou ould rogue: thou limb of hell, Til 
pickle thee now, ill fry thy ould carcase ; 
I'll pay off thy score wi' force-meat balls, cut 
thee up for baitf and send thy bones back to 
thy own locker." So saying, uncle Nat 
tugged, and tugged, to draw tihe apparentiy 
motionless body into the boat; but his at- 
templB were quite fruideas. The moon shone 
Clearly npon us, and enabled me to see dis- 
tincdy the cause of uncle Nat's agitation. 
A huge monster was reposing his horrific 
slimy head on the side of our boat, with eyes 
shining, and a mouth distending suffidendy 
wide to engulf us. I fanded at first that 
Tbanel had indeed caught the devil, (but as 
the Irishman caught the Tartar,) they still 
glared upon each other ; uncle Nat with as 
much astonishment as he would have behdd 
a ghost, and the conger regarding him with 
as Ktde seeming concern as ghosts testify 
at behdding mortals. The monstrous animal, 
judging by his quiet appearance, though, 
dottbdess, being only mortal, he was turbid 
all within, was reposing awhile to gather 
his strength, as well as determining how to 
use it. Uncle Nat still kept his hold, threat- 
ening and bullying, however much he might 
have inwardly feared for the result He 
was very unwilling to forego this providential 
opportunity, as he designated it, of capturing 
his old, invetemte, redoubted fue. His rash- 
ness agitated me, but it was in vain I in- 
treated him to let go his hold, or promised 
remuneration for the loss; nothing could 
compensate him for the prospective miseries 
irhich rose in threatening array, should he 



faU in destroying his mortal enemy ; and he 
swore by heaven not to part with the devil 
but with his own life. 

The chill tremor which had taken posses- 
sion of me at the first glance of this, to me 
unusual sight, bdng somewhat dispelled, 
Nat urged me to seize his tomahawk and 
fasten the demon's jaws to the boat's side, 
I felt instigated to asdst without the least 
desire of *paiticipating in the konout of a 
victory, but from the motive of self-preser* 
vation, and lest poor old Tbanel, who was 
now trembling from head to foot with ex- 
haustion, should be dmwn into the sea. I 
levelled a blow at the conger with the before- 
mentioned tomahawk, or rather our anchor, 
and fancied I had given him a mortal wound, 
but which, in fact, caused the monster to 
make a more powerful effort to extricate 
himself than he had hitherto attempted; 
OUT enemy's struggle loosened the line with 
which, tiU now, Nat had held him close 
against the boat; Tbanel did not relinquish 
his hold, but the sudden violence of the jerk 
had well nigh drawn our litde fragile bark 
under, and we did not escape without a good 
ducking. The greatest apprehension seized 
me lest the animal should make another 
similar exertion to free himself entirely. I 
caught hold of the line, and pulled with all 
my might, and succeeded in drawing him a 
litde nearer to the vessel; but our united 
efforts were totally inadequate to the resist- 
ance of so formidable an adversary, and to 
get him into the boat was a hopeless task. 
At this moment an aoddent (as lucky as 
unlocked for,) relieved us from this per* 
plexing and dangerous situation. Our anta- 
gonist finding a greater power opposed to his 
exertions than at first, and tortured by the 
hook, which wounded deeper at every strug« 
gle, gathered all his force for another rush, 
fully intending to rid himself at once of hit 
disagreeable confinement. He now made so 
violent a dashing, that we were turned com- 
pletely round, and felt relucUintly compelled 
to give more line. 

The conger finding himself by this some- 
what at liberty, and breathing again in his 
own element, made some joyful evolutions, 
at times casting himself up quite out of the 
water, but being somewhat nearer the sur* 
face than he was wont when taking such 
exercises, or emboldened, it may be, by sue* 
cess, to show his comparative liberty by way 
of bravado, he threw a complete somerset, 
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and our boat tuniing hy the agitation of his 
frolic, came under that part of his tail and 
body which he had cast out of the water. 

With a mutual presence of mind we gave 
a sudden and powerful jerk, and behold, to 
our aslouishment, the monster fell among us, 
tumbling, beating, flapping, jolting, folding, 
writhing, and sliding, i felt so discomforted, 
that my desire was much stronger to lift him 
back into his own dement, than to encounter 
him even out of it. Uncle Nat laughed at 
my pusillanimity, and vowed that it was not 
only in vaia, but truly insolent of the conger, 
in his own boat to offer further opposition ; 
insomuch that old ThanePs strength reno- 
vated, and furious at the congei^s presump- 
tion, he threw himself at full length upon 
him, burying his instrument of death repeat- 
edly in the rolling slimy body, affecting a 
surprise that he should make demonstrations 
of not being used to it, and exclaiming, 1 
have fought the good fight, I have slain the 
deviU" 

After many struggles and much labour, 
we succeeded in depriving the fish of the 
|iower to make any effectual resistance. And 
now uncle Nat viewed his enemy dying, his 
joy was indescribable. The satisfaction a 
miner feels upon the discovery of a rich 
lode he said was nothing to it And uncle 
Nat followed up the capture of the conger 
with the most absolute glutting of vengeance. 
We now laid this tyrant of the deep at full 
length along the boat, his head dangling 
over the stem, a spectacle which uncle Nat 
assured himself would give universal grati- 
fication to the finny race ; which opinion, I 
presume, must have been formed in igno- 
rance of the not altogether friendless &te of 
the earthly tyrant Nero. A thousand pleasing 
reoollecltons rnshed upon ThanePs memory 
as he rowed towards home — he could scarcely 
take his eyes off the monstrous body : now 
apostrophising the dying animal, and now 
relating a hundred anecdotes of his tndd 
acquaintance^ as he familiarly called him. 
He gave, he said, all the glory of the action 
to Providence ; the hand of God was with 
him, who willed it that I should accompany 
him ; adding, that my countenance had put 
the fish off his guard, and heated his blood, 
which if he had preserved cool he would 
have been a match for a dozen of us. Uncle 
Nftt honestly confessed that his faith had at 
the last struggle forsaken him, when he felt 
a general trembling, that his heart beat, his 
hands sliook, and his knees knocked togetlier; 
but rallying all his strength, he had kept a 
firm hold, and bullied and braved to intimi- 
date his opponent into a surrender ; a practice 



ungentlemanly and obsolete now, but war- 
ranted by the example of the heroes of 
Homer. ^ Many a long year,*' said uade 
Nat, still exultingly eyeing the dead body, 
" hast thou occupied my thoughts and 
dreams; many thousand times been my 
hated uninvited guest; robbed me of my 
daily bread ; my sorrow by night and star- 
vation by day. Thou hast kept me poor, and 
brought ruin upon my iamily. We are now 
quit, and I am at ]>eace. i give thy body m. 
fond welcome, though it will not compeasate 
one half what thou hast lost me. That tat 
carcase of thine has grown out of my fortune.*' 
He would then turn to me, saying, ^* I have 
seen this cunning serpent as often as my 
boat's shadow. I have caught him scores 
of times, but he never cared for me ; he took 
my hooks and lines too with reckless indif- 
ference ; he devoured or drove away all the 
small fish whenever he came; he has plun- 
dered my bait hundreds of times; he has 
made me ould wP tromble and Hind rmgc 
by looking at 'un without power to take 
vengeance. I believe be entertained hopes 
of making a meal of me too some day, but 1 
have outlived him, disappointed him, and 
have eyes enough to see him. There he lies 
at last, my ould enemy ; my own conquest* 
I should not have died hi^y if he had lived 
to know of it" 

In these, and the like peculations, did 
undo Nat indulge, while we plied round the. 
black rocks of Pendennis* base. When we 
made the harbour, many of Thaad*s fellowa 
had arrived before him, and they, with some 
townspeople for business or curiosity, were 
congregated upon the strand. Some of them 
indistinctly perceiving a substance dangling 
up and down over the edge of the boat, 
fiuided it resembled a man, and the words, 
a man drowned," instantaneously passed 
every month. Some perrons ran to obtain 
the Mayor's pennission to land the corpse, 
a dilatory but imperative preliminary, which 
seems as barbarous and cruel as it is absurd 
and dangerous. All were now in quiet 
breathless anxiety for uncle Nat's approach, 
who as soon as he came within hearing 
bawled aloud, Let down the small cord ;'* 
and at the word a thick cable, about thirty 
feet in length, was rolled down. It was 
fixed to a ring in the stone wall, with a large 
hook strongly fastened at the end for the 
' purpose of drawing up the heavily-laden fisb- 
bsskets at low tide. The ndghbours thought 
it was now to be used for another and a 
melancholy purpose, but thdr general serious- 
ness was turned into universal laughter when 
they discovered the dingy substance which 
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brag over the boat to be merely the bead 
and sboulders of a monstrous fiib. The 
boat diew dose to the stone steps, the crowd 
bad scaieely gazed a moment, when all 
aioHiltaneoiisly ezdaimed, " Thy ould ais 
qtuumkmee^ ukcU Nat ! Whf^ Thanel, iku it 
iky ouU acquaintance /V Thaael made no 
leply, though big with importanee» but de^ 
oied Peggy, who by tins time had amved. 
Id hand him the book, which request she 
pieoipilately obeyed. Uncle Nat, heedless 
of a hundred questions, pzoceeded quickly to 
■OQse the conger, then jumped out of the 



boat, ran up the steps, and in a fewmomeatsi 
the monster was drawn up, his whole length 
suspending quite out of the boat and water, 
and dead as a herring' that is red, remained 
swinging in this position, so that all could 
have a fair agbt of the prize. Thanel re- 
turned into his boat^ and retiring to a little 
^stance, be rose, threw off bis hat, and stood 
etect like ^ax when about to contend for 
AcbilW shield, disdaining talk, but pointing 
to bis ads; and looking at the apphuidiug 
bystanders with a quiet dign^ified mdtation, 
spoke not, but p<nnted to tfie conger. 
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Aht one who has occasionally looked over 
a newspaper, and watched the progress of 
our reformed parliament, must be at least 
9tisfied with the legislajtive zeal of our pre- 
sent lepcesentatiTes. From the multiplicity 
of the proposed enactments, it would seem 
as if it were conadened requisite, that, every 
member of the legislature should make a 
new law ; and, assuredly, if the number of 
its laws eoustitutes the excellence of govern- 
mentv our national felici^ will shortly be 
indisputably established by acts of parlia- 
ment. Not contented, however, with all 
these iugeuioae abridgments of liberty, some 
members, it appears, are auxious to seize 
npoa all the children of the country; and, 
regardless of their own inclinations, or their 
patents' wishes, force them into schools and* 
educate them by act of parliament. Edu- 
cation has always puzzled philosophers as 
much, at least, as Ireland has puzzled legis- 
lators; but all its difficulties are now, it 
seems, expected to be solved and explained 
by a Committee of the House of Commons. 
We have always been taught to believe that 
the power of pariiament is immeasimible. 
De Lolme said that it could do every thing 
except make a man a woman ; and now that 
OUT representation has been reformed,, it is 
apparently assumed that, in addition to im*- 
measurable power, it has attained in/allible 
wisdom. It is not enough, say these legis- 
lators, to teach every poor child to read and 
write, it is not enough to give them the key 
to knowledge, yoit must open the door and 
push them in ; it is not enough to lead them 
to the fountain-head of science, you must do 
more, you must refute the proverb, and com- 
pel them to drinlL At what age this com- 
pulsory education is to commeuce, ha§ not 



yet been declared by itspropo6ex8,and,indeed, 
it will be a question of difficult decision*. 
Locke^ in his treatise on education, begins 
with mentioning the great advantage of 
washing the child, and enuring it to cold 
water. Undoubtedly, the parliamentary com- 
mittee will follow the example of this philo- 
sophical patriot, and enforce upon the lower 
orders a due regard of the importance of soap 
ajod sponges. There is an old maxim, de 
minimis non cumt lex," which may, perhaps, 
be applied to save very little infants front, 
these legislative severities. Every step in the 
progress of education is beset with a thou^ 
sand difficulties, and such as no committee^ 
in the House of Commons will easily solve. 
Sensible men have frequently said, ^*God 
help the child who is made the subject of au 
experimental education:'' but now it ap- 
pears, that all the children in the country 
are to be subjected to a grand parliamentary 
experiment; a theory, planned and put toge* 
ther by some ten or twelve, probably not the 
wisest of our representatives, is to be enforced, 
upon the whole nation. Parental affection- 
and aged experience are to be repressed and. 
disreg^urded, that this new system of public 
education may be tried. The proposal is an; 
amusing specimen of the liberal and enlight- 
ened views of that parly who arrogate to. 
themselves a superiuor foresight in; govern- 
ment, and pretend to be more especially the 
champions of the people's interests. Edu- 
cation is, undoubtedly, a powerful engioe-of 
good or of evil ; and if we thought that the 
proposess of such a ^rmnnical measure were 
likely to succeed in their object, we should 
view it with the same consternation as if a 
loaded cannon were pointed at us, and a 
mischievous idiot sitting at the touch-hole 
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playing with a lighted match. We feel, 
however, very secure in the conviction, that 
the good sense of the people will preserve 
us from any universal theory of education. 
There is, probably, no subject which has 
produced more contradictory opinions among 
the wisest men than the question. What is 
the best method of general instruction ? and 
there is surely a great advantage in having 
a thousand different systems, inasmuch as 
they tend to correct one another. Foreigners 
have frequently remarked, that though other 
countries surpass us in some departments of 
knowledge, yet no country constantly pos- 
sesses so many men of practical sense and 
energetic minds as may be found in En- 
gland. Now, may not this, in part, arise from 
the very absence of any national system of 
education, which allows men to think for 
themselves, and leaves them to form their 
own opinions by the independent exertion of 
their own unbiassed abilities. When a man 
has been taught to read and write, and books 
are cheap enough to be within his attain- 
ment, education is fairly within his reach. 
Undoubtedly, a great deal more might be 
taught him ; history, it will be said—but his- 
tory would soon be made the vehicle of party 
feelings; as also political economy — that 
infant science, the fondling of restless politi- 
cians. Would you eagerly offer to the poor 
scholar a variety of information in science ? 
ft is true, this may delight his mind and 
enlarge hb comprehension, but these various 



pursuits too often disincline, if they do not 
incapacitate, a man for that continued appli- 
cation, to one object which is essential to 
success in life. Would you encourage emu- 
lation among the lower orders of society, and 
stimulate them by holding before them the 
dazzling rewards of successful ambition? 
But a clever energetic mind will assuredly 
be ambitious without any school-boy incite- 
ments ; and the ambition of stupid men is an 
enormous evil, and one of which our present 
House of Commons cannot well be unaware. 
Would you try to awaken in the mind the. 
dormant faculties of invention and original 
thought, that the present ^'mute inglorious 
Miltons," of the village, might reap their 
due celebrity. A laboured attempt at origi- 
nality is already too much the fiiult of our 
time ; it has weikened sense and judgment, 
and made experience to be considered of no 
account; while every author must publish 
paradoxes, or he will be accused of writing 
truisms. In all schemes for instructing the 
poor it must be remembered^ that although 
there may be a few splendid exceptions, yet 
leisure is requisite for knowledge; now, 
since superficial learning is proverbially dan- 
gerous, and profound learning is evidently 
impossible, there is an immediate difficulty 
in any plan, a difficulty which, to use a com- 
mon phrase, lies in a nut-shell ; and there, 
since we are not ounelves going to write a 
treatise on education, we shall for the pre- 
sent leave it 
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I. 

I LOVED thee once — ^perchance still love- 
Though time impair the dream ; 

For still thy smile my heart could move. 
Thy name is still my tl.eme. 

But now thy name I seldom hear. 
Thy smile I never see. 

And thus in each succeeding year 
I think the less on thee. 

II. 

I saw thee last 'mid beauty's throng 

Sustain the fairest part ; 
Then pleasure poured her syren song^ 

And hope embalmed tny heart; 
But now, perchance, thy beauty's past» 

Thy pleasure turned to woe. 
And thou art changed from what thou wast. 

Or dead—for aught I know. 



III. 

Perchance thy heart is beating jet, 

And sorrows haunt thy sleep. 
And thou, a prey to vain regret, 

Mayst onlv live to weep : 
Or, oh ! in cold oblivion's aisle 

That heart may darkly rest. 
And sculptured marble mock the smile 

Thy living lip possessed. 

IV. 

If, still surviving all that's past, 

'Mid nleasure's festive throngs 
These woros should meet thine eye at last» 

Thine ear should hear this song. 
Then true to him, whose faithful love 

With life alone can die. 
Oh ! breathe, while floats the strain above. 

Remembrance' fondest sigh ! 

M. 
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I. 

She bath her wish, — for which in vain 

She pined in restless dieams— 
'* Oh mother ! it this home again ? 

How desolate it seems ? 
Yet all the dear, familiar things 

Look as they did of yore ; 
Bat oh ! the change this sad heart brings, — 

This is my home no more! 

II. 

I left thee!— like the dove of old 

I left thy parent breast, — 
But on life's waste of waters cold 

My soul hath found no rest ! 
And back the weary bird is come, 

Its woes— its wanderings o'er ; 
Ne^er from the holy ark to roam — 

Vet this is home no more ! 

II [. 

" Oh mother ! sing my childhood's songs ! 
They fall like summei^s rain 

On this worn heart, that vainly longs 
To he ail thine again ! 

Speak comfort to me ! call me yet 
* 2%y Mary'— as of yore; 

Those words could make me half forget- 
That this is home no more ! 

IV. 

•* Sit near me ! Oh this hour repays 
Long years of lonely pain ; 

I feel— as if the old bright days 
Were all come back again ! 

My heart beats thick with happy dreams- 
Mine eyes with tears run o'er! 

Thou'rt with me, mother! Oh it seems 
like home !— our home once more ! 

Oh home and mother! can ye not 

Give back my heart's glad youth ? 
The visions which my soul forgot. 

Or learnt to doubt their truth ! 
Give back my childhood's peaceful sleep. 

Its aimless hopes restore !— 
Ye cannot!— mother, let me weep— 

For this is home no more ! " 

VI. 

Thou mourner for departed dreams ! 

On earth there is no rest — 
When grief hath troubled the pure streams 

Of memory in thy breast ! 
A shadow on thy path shall lie 

Where sunshine laugh'd before; 
Look upwards— to the happy sky ! 

Earth is thy home no more ! 
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Natural calamities, which no human fore- 
sight, no human experience — the only ground 
of human foresight — can avert, allay, or even 
modify, might seem to he of all possible sub- 
jects of study the most useless. Nevertheless 
the philosophical curiosity of man eagerly 
seeks to investigate their causes and their cir- 
cumstances, whilst his, and yet more woman's, 
love of strong emotions and sympathy with 
every kind of suffering, give peculiar interest 
to their details. The philosophic investiga- 
tion of natural causes belongs not to these 
pages, but the last-mentioned qualities of 
those who are likely to be their readers may 
authorise some little account of the extraordi- 
nary ravages committed in Calabria and the 
adjacent portion of Sicily by the earthquake 
of 1783, an earthquake which, despite the 
horrors of that of Lisbon in 1755, and of that 
described by Mrs^ Graham, now Mrs. Calcott, 
as lately changing the face of an extensive 
district of South America, is perhaps unpa- 
ralleled, as well in many of its circumstances, 
as in the destruction of human life. A few 
preliminary words rejecting the especial and 
unusually limited scene of its ravages may 
not be unacceptable, inasmuch as such scene 
lies somewhat beyond the beat of the common 
herd of tourists. 

The Apennines, as every body knows, ex- 
tend to the southern extremity, or toe, of 
Italy ; but from this main ridge protrude, at 
various points, several smaller branches ; and 
two of these branches, the northern termi- 
nating in Capes Vaticano and Zambrone,the 
southern in the point called Pezzo, opposite 
to Messina and near the once-dreaded Scylla, 
embrace a basin, or, as Italian writers more 
elegantly term it, a shell-shaped district, sur- 
rounding the gulf of Gioia, and denominated 
La Plana di Monteleone, or della Calabria^ 
or simply and par excellence^ La Piana. This 
title must not, however, conjure up in the 
reader's mind the image of an American sa- 
vannah, of Salisbury plain, or, indeed, of any 
level country whatever, inasmuch as this 
Calabrian plain not only slopes from the 
Apennines to the sea, but is overspread and 
intersected with hills, mountains, dells, and 
ravines, the latter produced by the occasional 
torrent-form of the streams, which, in their 
ordinary state, fertilise the country; this 
Plana being as much distinguished for frait- 
fuluess as for wealthy and populous towns. 



such as Monteleone, Pizzo, Tropea, Mileto, 
Soriano, Oppido, Santa Cristina, Nicotera, 
Polistena, San Giorgio, Terranuova, Casal- 
nuova, Seminara, Bagnara, and Scilla. This 
fair and happy province, in extent about one 
hundred and forty miles, and embosomed, as 
though for shelter, in .the Apennines, was, 
together with the neighbouring Sicilian city 
of Messina, the destined prey of the earth- 
quake. 

The year 1783 opened without any indi- 
cations of impending evil. Vesuvius and 
iEtna were hushed in grim repose, and all 
seemed much as usual at I o*clock {Anglioe 
noon) of the 5th of February, when human 
beings were heedlessly pursuing their or- 
dinary avocations of business or pleasure. 
Not so, however, the humbler inhabitants of 
Calabria. The learned academicians em- 
ployed by the king of the Two Sicilies to 
ascertain and record particulars of the catas- 
trophe, relate that the brute creation instinct- 
ively foresaw some approaching disaster. The 
dogs and asses first showed symptoms of dis- 
turbance; the cats remained longer uncon- 
scious or indifferent, but gradually the hair of 
their coats rose and spread, as when they con- 
front an enemy, their eyes gleamed a turbid 
sanguine light, and with piteous mewings 
they fled in all directions. The horses stamped 
and neighed, and by the restless motion of 
their eyes and ears discovered their uneasi- 
ness. £ven the poultry were commoted iu 
the farm-yard, and the bees in their hive. 
The birds fluttered and screamed in the air; 
and a little mig^tory fish, called the cicireUo^ 
swarmed on the coast of Messina, although 
the season of its appearance in those seas is 
considerably later. 

The distraction of the animal kingdom 
alarmed not man. He continued Unappre- 
hensive of danger until a few minutes past 
noon on the 5th of February, when a tremen- 
dous burst, resembling thunder, from the en- 
trails of the earth, effectually broke the bands 
of " mental " sleep asunder. The convulsed 
earth heaved, shook, opened wide her pon- 
derous jaws, and in the same instant, as we 
are told, one hundred cities were overthrown, 
and thirty thousand human beings were 
buried under mountains of ruins, or engulfed 
in the yawning chasms that opened to swal- 
low them ! 

But the external outbreak of internal dis- 
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Ofder ceased Dot with this first frightful woric 
of destruction. Again on the 7th, on the 
20th, on the SSth, and even a month kter, 
on the 28th of Mazeh^ were new shocks ex- 
perienced, the destroyers of two hundred 
more towns or villages ; and if they proved 
less murderous than the first, it was only be- 
cause the terrified inhabitants had fled from 
their houses, from the threatening neighbour- 
hood of solid edifices, to dwell under tents or 
huts in the open country. These repeated 
shocks exhibited,in union or succession, all the 
different forms of convulsion known in earth- 
quakes, that is to say, the lateral, the upward, 
Uie downward, the undulatory, and the rota- 
tory shock ; in some of these the sides of hills 
broke off* and fell in tremendous avaianchesj 
burying trees^ houses, rivers, under the ponde- 
rous mass ; the rivers afterwards re-appeared, 
but in new channels, and turbid and discolour* 
ed,ast]iough mourning the desolation they had 
witnessed and survived ; in others the solid 
ground was rent, and from the chasms issued 
streams of mud, and of chalk more or less 
liquefied, that inundated the adjacent low 
lands. And in the intervals between the five 
days fatally distinguished by those greater 
convulsions, smaller shocks frequently recur- 
red, whilst an undulation, sufficient to pro- 
duce sea-sickness, is said to have been almost 
uninterrupted. 

The sea and air participated in the dis- 
order of the earth, the former rising into such 
towering waves as rather resembled solid hills 
than heaped-up waters, and passing all ap- 
pointed boundaries deluged inland regions to 
which the very aspect of ocean was unknown ; 
the latter, by tempests, whirlwinds, and hur- 
ricanes, enhancing the calamities of the pro- 
vince and further distracting the miserable 
inhabitants. And as though its immediate 
ravages had been little, the earthquake pro- 
duced ulterior evils, whose action continued 
even after their cause had ceased. The fall 
of houses, instead of extinguishing the fires 
blazing on their hearths, often supplied fresh 
fuels in the boards and beams so flung upon 
them, whence burst out wide spreading fires 
that the stormy winds helped to render un- 
quenchable whilst aught remained to be 
burnt The oil, vinegar, and »ine turned to 
vinegar, escaping from their crushed recepta- 
cles, flowed, as did the choked waters, into 
the granaries, spoiling the com, which became 
utterly unfit for human sustenance. The 
springs of wells were corrupted or lost And 
the dead bodies imperfectly buried under the 
ruins that killed them, together with others 
long since committed to the grave, whose 



sepulchres the same terrific agent of destruc- 
tion had torn open, diffused pestiferous ex- 
halations that generated mortal disease. 

But it i9 not the main purpose of these 
Imes to relate merely natural ills, or to com- 
memorate the overthrow of buildings; how 
much soever we may lament the ruin of 
the splendid remains of classic antiquity, 
of the solemn monuments of the piety of 
young Christianity, or of those huge majestic 
castles that stood a living record of the 
feudal power and magnificence of south- 
em Italy*s rude Norman conquerors. The 
more direct effects upon our fellow beings, 
the dreadful fate of some, the marvellous 
deliverance of others, with circumstances in 
some cases almost comic, were and are in- 
tended as principal subjects of the paper; 
and these shall be chiefly taken from Botta's 
new and hard-to-read iStoria (f/ta/ta. Which 
shall we begin with ? According to establish- 
ed custom, with tragedy followed by farce? 
Alas! the latter is hardest to find; for few are 
there, even of the happiest escapes, unalloyed 
by something sad. Let us then abandon the 
arduous task of accomplishing any artificial 
arrangement, and take the anecdotes as they 
present themselves, limiting all idea of ma- 
nagement to the choice of the in cidents. The 
first mentioned by Botta, as if to cheer his 
reader's mind after such wholesale natural hor- 
rors, is one of the few purely ludicrous, and 
we the more willingly follow his example, as 
we purpose, for our reader's final solace, to con- 
clude with an extract from a tale founded upon 
this identical earthquake by that always pleas- 
ing German novelist, Baron de la Motte Fou- 
qu6, best known here as the author of Undine, 

Lovely was once the road from Soriano to 
Jerocame, and sheltered from the noontide 
sun by the vines that festooned amidst 
overhanging olive and chestnut trees; and 
beneath this verdant canopy was Father 
Agazio, prior of the Carmine at Jerocame, 
journeying when surprised by the first shock 
of the earthquake. In an instant the luxuri- 
ant trees were uprooted, the whole path was 
a chaos of ruins. The ground cracked, dis- 
closing frightful clefts that threatened to 
devour whatever approached; that closed 
again, again to open with every new shudder 
oif the vexed earth. It were needless to de- 
scribe the poor monk's terror, or the anxious 
care with which he strove to shun each hun- 
gry-looking chasm. Unavailing were his 
vigilance and activity. Under one of his 
feet the ground suddenly opened, llie prior's 
leg sunk as its support failed; and ere he 
could sufficiently recover himself to snatch 
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it out, the fissure as suddenly re-cloeedy hold- 
Father Agazio as fast by the ankle as though 
he had been set in the stocks. In vain he 
exerted his utmost strength to extricate his 
foot ! What is the strength of man, especially 
of one in old age, against that of mother 
earth ? In vain he strained his voice in loud 
shrieks for help! All were flying for their 
lives, or seeking for lost wives, children, pa^ 
rents ; who had leisure to think of an uncon- 
nected mouk ? And, indeed, had his whole 
monastery heard, what aid could they have 
rendered him? No key had they to this 
strange, this fearful species of gyve. Father 
Agazio, exhausted by his efforts, had sunk in 
despair upon the knee he could still bend, to 
prepare for death, when a new concussion 
re-opened the fissure, and released his im- 
prisoned limb. Instantaneously the good 
Father^ s drooping energies revived ; he sprang 
upon his feet, hurried forwards, and reached 
his cell without further mishap. 

At Polistena two young mothers were 
sitting together, the one with a three year 
old son playing at her feet, the other with a 
baby at her breast, when the first shock of 
the earthquake flung the roof ~ flung the 
whole cottage down upon the hapless group. 
Neither pain nor danger, scarcely death 
itself, can quell the strong impulse of ma- 
ternal love. The mothers made vaulted 
roofs of their own bodies, to protect their 
offspring firom the falling masses. So they 
died. So they were found, crushed, swollen, 
livid, and putrescent Let us believe their 
last moments to have been soothed by the 
hope that they suffered not in vain. Delusive 
hope ! They were disinterred too late — ^the 
helpless little objects of their care had 
withered. They lay wasted, dried up, dead 
in their mothers* bosoms. 

A mother of Scido was more fortunate. 
Don Antonio Ruffo, and Donna Pasqualina 
Nota, a pair of wedded lovers, united little 
more than a year, bad recendy had their 
conjugal felicity augmented by the birth of 
a daughter. They were playfully caressing 
their infant, when the first a^ ful concussion 
disturbed their peaceful enjoyment The 
alarmed husband clasped his wife and baby 
to his heart, to fly, or to perish with the 
objects of his affection. A beam from the 
&lling roof struck the fond couple to the 
ground, and husband and wife died folded 
in each other's arms. Their fate and their 
child's was lamented, and the ruins were 
early searched in order to give the regretted 
family Christian burial; when a faint cry 
quickened the zeal of the workmen. The 



infant girl was found, still alive, between 
the bodies of her dead parents! 

In different places two women severally 
lemained seven days buried alive in vaults 
formed by the falling ruins. Both were of 
course without food or drink, but seem to 
have suffered comparatively little from 
hunger. Thirst was their torment, until 
they fainted; and when released and re- 
called to sense, their cries for water were 
frantic. At Oppido, a giri of fifteen was 
extricated on the eleventh day from her 
living grave. One of her hips was out of 
joint, a child of which she had the care was 
dead in her arms, and she herself was quite 
insensible. On being with great difficulty 
restored to animation, her first words were, 
as usual, water! water! And on being 
questioned as to what she had thought and 
felt in her dreadful situation, she simply 
answered, I slept" Beneficent provision 
in the formation of such fragile creatures, 
that the extremity of human suffering often 
produces unconsciousness of its agonies ! 

Generally speaking, to moderate the in- 
ordinate avidity with which all rescued vic- 
tims, human or brute, sought for drink, was 
the 6ne point essential to the preservation of 
their lives. A dog remained a fortnight 
thus buried, and did not, as might have 
been expected, go mad for want of water. 
But his thirst, when drawn forth, was as 
immoderate, and as difficult to be restrained, 
as that of his reasoning fellow-sufferers. A 
cat alone is mentioned as -spontaneously not 
intemperate. Poor puss bad been sheltered 
in a boiler, that supported, unbreaking, the 
superincumbent weight of ruins, and had 
remained there forty days without meat or 
drinL She was found lying as if in a placid 
sleep, and gradually and quietly recovered. 

The hill on the side of which Terranuova 
was built, split with the violence of the con- 
cussion. Part fell over with a portion of 
the town, crushing everything beneath its 
mass. Another part slid down to the bank 
of the river, carrying along its share of 
buildings; among others, a publi&'house con- 
taining seven persons, to wit, the landlord, 
then a-bed in the stupor of intoxication; 
his wife and niece, engaged in household 
duties, and waiting upon four customers who 
were playing at cards. On reaching the 
channel of the river Soli, the travelling 
mansion abruptly stopped, and was shat- 
tered to fragments by the jar; when the 
landlady remained sitting on her chair, ter- 
rified nearly out of her senses, but otherwise 
uninjured; and the sottish landlord was 
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awakened and sobered to behold the wreck 
of his little property; but the young girl, 
and the four gamblers upon whom she was 
attending, were completely crushed under 
the ruins. 

Not far from this luckless tavern a chestnut 
tree performed the same journey so smoothly, 
that a peasant, who was perched amidst the 
branches pruning thdr redundance, reached 
the same goal unhurt; however, alarmed at 
his unwonted mode of conveyance, and leap- 
ing down, he hurried away in search of a 
home and fiunily, too probably hidden for 
ever £rom his sight 

Iq another part of Terranuova, its physi- 
cian, the Abate of Tavema, was overwhelmed 
by the ruins of his house ; and whilst smo- 
thered by dust and rubbish, bruised, battered, 
maimed by falling stones and beams, he 
believed every minute his last, another con- 
cussion of the labouring earth tossed him 
out again into the light and air, stunned and 
breathless, more like a corpse than a living 
man, and hardly conscious of the escape 
which, in after times, he delighted to relate. 

Among the less disastrous accidents, is the 
adventure of Catherine Polistina, a little girl 
of nine years old, the daughter of a Casoletan 
peasant. She had been sent upon a message 
when the earthquake interrupted her pro- 
gress, overturning trees and houses, flinging 
down hills, filling up valleys, burying streams, 
till the bewildered child could no longer 
recognise a feature of the familiar landscape. 
Confounded, aflfrighted, half distracted, she 
wandered amidst unknown pathless wilds 
mntil, weary, faint, and despairing, she sank 
npon a chalk hill just ejected from one of 
the momentary and shifting craters, opened 
by the earth's throes. Here she laying weep- 
ing for her loet home and parents, when she 
found une]q»ected aid. A goat of her own 
little flock, flying, like herself, in delirious 
terror from, or rather amidst, the horrors of 
the hour, joined Catherine. The sight of 
any known object amidst the desolation 
that surrounded her, was balm to the poor 
child's breaking heart, whilst the presence of 
a human companion seemed to allay the 
frenzy of fear in the animal. For an instant 
the goat couched at the little girl's feet, and 
licked her hands in dumb reply to her sob- 
bing caresses. Then recovering, with rotum- 
ing composnre, the confidence of instinct, it 
roee up» invited, by bleating and expressive 
action, its more helpless young mistress to 
follow, and, despite the metamorphosis of the 
aeene, led the way to the cottage, which lay 
Demote, and had escaped injury, although 



its inmates were racked with alarm for the 
child they knew not how or where to seeL 

The town of Scilla stands upon a promon- 
tory, nearly adjoining to the rock so famous 
in ancient story. It is built in terraces, that 
rise regularly, one above another, along both 
sides of the headland ; on the extremity of 
which, toward the casUe,is the abode of the 
prince of Scilla. The then prince was a very 
old man, who had ktely retured thither, to 
await, it might have been supposed, his last 
hour in retirement, had he not brought with 
him a train of light damsels and boon com- 
panions, better fitted to induce forgetfulness 
of, than preparation for, death. The first 
shock greatly damaged the whole town, ren- 
dered the upper terraces shapeless heaps of 
ruin, and rent the castle in twain, flinging 
to the earth a portion of its massive walls. 
The aged prince, who, amidst the fearful 
convulsions of nature, saw little chance of 
preserving his few remaining days, repaired 
to his chapel, prostrated himself at the foot 
of the cross, and there resolved to await his 
doom. But his guests, more restless in their 
fears, urged him so strenuously, so incefr- 
santly, to make an effort at least for safety, 
that he yielded, and agreed to seek shelter 
on board thefeluccas^ and other light vessels 
in the bay, in a fond hope that the ocean 
might have changed characters with the now 
unstable land, or, at least, that its agitation, 
as more natural, might prove less destructive. 
Together with his worthless associates, the 
whole population of Scilla, amounting to 
four thousand souls, followed the example 
of their feudal lord, and hurried to the sea 
shore, where such as could find vessels em- 
barked; the rest remaining on the beach. 
The offices of religion were resorted to in the 
hour of peril ; and fervently did all pour forth 
their united prayers for sifety, ere they lay 
down to rest, as they fancied, in comparative 
security. About midnight a new concus- 
sion, followed by a tremendous crash, startled 
the fugitives from their repose, but without 
excessively alarming them ; such was their 
distance fiom stone walls. Tbat trust was 
short lived! Part of the mount Baci, the 
next promontory south of Scilla, had shivered 
from its base with the shock, and fallen into 
the sea. The swelling billows were violently 
driven upon the Sicilian coast ; after delug- 
ing which, they recoiled, and increasing in 
power and fury by their own action, returned 
in momently increasing mass upon Calabria. 

* English writers hare foUowed the Italians, in 
saying half past seren, forgetting, probaUr, that In 
Italy the hours aie reckoned from sonact 
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The Scilla fugitives heard a low murmur 
from the bosom of the deep ; it grew louder 
and louder as it came nearer, until the 
boding roar foretold the fate that darkness 
shrouded from sight. In one mountain surge 
tlie waters came rolling on, overwhelmed 
alike the light barks, and the tremblers on 
the beach; and swept away prince, parasite, 
courtesan, and peasant, to one promiscuous 
doom. Some few, after tossing about during 
a fearful length of time, the sport of the 
raging waves, were thrown alive on the shore. 
Some corpses were, at that same time, lodged 
on the roofs of the yet standing houses; but 
the greater number, including the prince, 
were permanently buried in the deep. 

One circumstance alone is wanting to close 
this detail of the dreadful, the sad, and the 
strange, to which this terrific phenomenon 
gave birth ; and that one is, to. a reflecting 
mind, more fearful than any natural cala- 
mity. Whilst " tliis great globe itself" and 
" all which it inherit" seemed about to " dis- 
solve'' amidst horror, affright, and agony 
unspeakable, human beings were actually re- 
velling in whatever the destruction of their 
fellow men threw in their way ; were perpe- 
trating every crime, every atrocity, murder 
not excepted, that the most unbridled and 
most vicious appetites and passions could 
prompt. 

' And here the account of the Calabrian 
earthquake might close, did it not seem a 
fitting relief from such matter-of-fact horrors, 
to add, as already proposed. La Motte Fouque*s 
]^retty narrative of a fictitious ebcape. Of the 
story of his Fata Morgana, it is needless to 
say more than that Veronica, the affianced 
bride of Guglielmo, a Sicilian fisherman, is 
believed to have perished on the fatal day at 
Messina, whither she had gone to a wedding; 
that the widowed bridegroom has gone mad, 
and that her unexpected reappearance, by 
recalling his senses, solves the difficulties of 
the tale. The fond, simple, and devout girl 
thus tells the story of her supposed death ; 
her feelings, and her escape. 

^* When I came to myself it was much 
darker, it seemed to me as though a black 
firmament hung close over my head, with 
one single, red, wild-flickering star visible. 
But the firmament was the roof of a subter- 
ranean vault, under a mass of fallen houses. 
It might be a burial place, for the star was 
a sepulchral lamp. Its twilight showed me 
two corpses close beside me. They were 
gaily tricked out. I looked more heedfully, 
and they were the bride and bridegroom of 
the morning's wedding. They held each 



other's hands and still smiled lovingty. Then 
I thought of Guglielmo, and looked round 
for him, and recollected myself, and said; 
' He rows cheerily on the free ocean wave, 
whilst thou, his poor, true heart, liest here, 
buried alive.* Then a horrid agony came 
over me, as though the fallen stone vaults 
were crushing roe to death ; or rather a far 
greater agony ; for at the bottom of my quak- 
ing heart I wished that might be, at once, 
and suddenly. But then it shot piercingly 
upon my mind, * And poor Guglielmo! How 
shall he live and breathe above in the 
beautiful sunshine, without his poor buried 
heart?' And then, far more anxiously 
frightened about him than about myself, I 
mide a vow to my patron saint that 1 would 
live whole years in a convent, praying for 
him, without letting him know i was alive 
during the whole time, so I might but pray 
in the dear sunshine by day, in the dear 
moonlight by night. 

And now something whispered along 
with my sighs, and I moaned, and thought, 
*' Another living buried creature!' And I was 
not much in the wrong ; for it was a foun- 
tain, buried alive, that was rippling at ua 
great distance from me, and at length 
worked its way through between the stones. 
There now ! ' thought I, in my half swoon- 
ing dream, and I cannot but laugh at myself 
now, Mf that brook will not utterly ruin 
my beautiful new wedding dress!' But the 
brook was wiser than me, and helped us 
both. Further and further it rippled, and 
tapped, sobbingly, on and on, against a bit 
of a wall. And I sobbed anxiously between 
whiles, ' Strike not ? ITiou wilt bring down 
the smothering vault on both our lives toge- 
ther.' For I no longer wished that, since I 
had felt its dear living motion so near me. 
The brook heeded me not, but tapped on and 
on^tap, tap,— softly, sofUy, but regularly^ 
tapping and sobbing, on and on — till little 
by little earth, clods, and stones began to 
give way, and part, and roll sideways, most 
likely into deeper chasms. And then I re- 
monstrated no longer, for I saw, shivering 
with joy, I saw he was in the right. 

** In the right? Yes, thank God! he was 
in the right, the wise, diligently-labouring 
brook. For presently a sunbeam fell inwards 
upon him. And whilst he glowed and 
sparkled in it, just as if reddening with joy, 
he leaped suddenly foaming upwards, driv- 
ing the rubbish clean away, and glittering, 
dazzlinj^ly bright, in all the rays of noon. 
Then side by side I went with him, up, over 
the step-like crumbled walls, refreshed by 
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bis sweet spray, the stones under my stag- 
gering feet moist with his pearly diower. 
And once more ahore g^ond, with the 
blessed airs of heaven playing around me, I 
sank, trembling and praying, upon my knees. 
When I rose I looked about me; in the 
burial ground of St. Ursula's convent, was I 



bom to new life? At first, I shuddered at 
the solemn spot. But presently something 
within my soul seemed, in low, friendly, 
half-spoken words, to claim my vow. It 
might well be a warning from my patron 
saint. And then, with a comforted spirit, 
I walked into the convent.** 



A FEW WORDS 

Do, you believe in ghosts? This is a 
question often asked by those whose pro- 
verbial prerogative it is, that they can ask 
more questions than a wise man can answer. 
The difficulty of replying to the question is 
now, however, much diminished; for be- 
tween Dr. Hibbert and Sir David Brewster, 
there is hardly a ghost left unstripped of his 
disguises. Formerly, when any story of an 
apparition was related, however much it 
might be supported by the testimony of 
credible witnesses, it was nevertheless met 
by the resolute disbelief of the learned, 
whose vanity always prompts them to deny 
what they cannot explain. But now in the 
progress of scientific research a great con- 
cession has been made to popular credulity, 
a compromise seems to have been agreed 
upon between the old women and the phi- 
losophers; and, in fact, the question has 
been so far settled very much to the advan- 
tage of the old women. It is now about a 
eentnry ago, when an honest gentleman 
related that he was passing through a moun- 
tainous district in the north of England, 
and while he was climbing up a steep and 
focky 'ascent by the side of a swollen torrent, 
he perceived against the opposite bank (which 
was too precipitous for man to tread), a tall 
form, which appeared to be dressed in violet- 
coloured cloth ; it held in its hand a staff, 
and seemed to be pursuing another phantom 
which wore the likeness of a large black 
dog, only that the body of this last phantom 
was perfectly transparent The traveller 
watched these forms for several minutes with 
the intense interest with , which the super- 
natniul is always regarded; at last he saw 
the black dog approach the water, when in 
an instant it disappeared from his sight; 
he looked again, and he saw the tall figure 
strike the earth several times with its staff, 
when it aUo vanished. The honest gentle- 
man who had seen all this was foolish 
enough to relate what he had seen, and 
snch a story, a century ago, only brought 
his character into general disrepute. In the 
society of his equals he was now considered 
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an incorrigible liar, while the old women 
believed that he had committed some 
heinous crime by which he had brought 
these hellish visiters about him. In thei|: 
opinion it was easy to account for the sudden 
disappearance of the black dog, since their 
own traditions taught them that vritches and 
evil spirits find an insurmountable barrier in 
a running stream. This unfortunate gentle- 
man died about a century ago, having 
suffered for the short remainder of his life 
under the unjust imputation of being a liar 
and a villain ; but if he had lived to these 
days, he would probably have had the satis- 
faction of hearing his story explained and his 
reputation vindicated. Scientific men would 
probably allow that he did see an aerial 
phantom, and that the vision was produced 
by a refraction of light which presented to 
him the image of some sportsman dressed 
in green, who was beating his dog on the 
other side of the mountain. There is a great 
consolation in this doctrine of aerial phan- 
toms, since it saves us from the necessity 
of considering many excellent persons as 
having been pertinacious liars; but at the 
same time it does leave us in intellectual 
confusion with regard to how much faith we 
are to have in things seen. Seeing is 
believing," was one of those old sayings and 
proverbial prejudices with which our Ian-' 
guage abounds; but now we have advanced 
so far in science, that, according to modem 
philosophers, a man must be a great fool who 
believes what he sees. The Spanish fleet 
thou canst not see, because it is not yet in 
sight." This reason is by no means decisive. 
It may sound like good logic, but it is very 
bad science. Did not Sir David Brewster's 
friend (as is stated in his book) when he was 
walking near Brighton see the coast of 
France, though it was out of sight all the 
time, and must necessarily have beeu out of 
sight from the rotundity of the earth? And 
do they not tell us that we see the sun every 
evening after he is completely out of sight ? 
Then the man might have seen the Spanish 
fleet after aXL Reasoning in this way we 
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should oome at last to the conclusion of the 
idealists, that seeing is a glorious deception 
of the mind: but all these remarks upon 
sight are only mentioned here incidentally, to 
show the difficulty of deciding about visible 
objects, as an excuse for the credulity of our 
ancestors. 

In the present general diffusion of know- 
ledge, it is almost impossible to conceiTC the 
effect which was produced by a few optical 
delusions ; when two or three concave mir- 
rors and some chemical preparations would 
secure to a man a large fortune and a mys- 
terious reputation in any of the capitals of 
Europe. But they are gone now, all these 
impostors ; we have no more magicians ; and 
our drug-working sorcerers no longer pre- 
tend to influence the mind or fascinate the 
affections: the whole race is extinct, Cag- 
liostro was almost the last. Bacon, when 
speaking of the arts of magic, declares this 
faiowledge deficient, inasmuch as it is not 
clearly defined how much is vanity and how 
much verity. It was in this uusettled space 
between vanity and verity that the impostors 
played their pranks, and by blending a few 
real discoveries with a thousand ridiculous 
pretensions, they confused the understand- 
ings of men, and drew enormous profits from 
their ignorance. Yet there remain many 
detached stories of these impostors which are 
even now unaccountable. It is difficult to 
believe that one man could persuade the 
multitude that he had actually lived three 
or four hundred years by means of the elixir 
of life, and that he remembered the remark- 
able events in this protracted existence. Even 
as late as 1780, Count St. Germain pretended 
to this discovery ; he got considerable notice 
in our newspapers, though otherwise he lived 
at too late a period to find many believers : 
people argued incredulously respecting his 
longevi^ and power of renewing his youth. 
If, they said, by taking a few ^ps he can 
recover ten years, let him double the quantity 
and he will recover twenty, and in this way 
surely by taking a very strong dose he might 
get back again into the body of his mother ; 
ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute. All 
the delusions of mechanism, chemistry, and 
optics, will probably in future only serve to 
amuse us, but there remains one point of 
weakness and uncertainty in the mind which 
is yet open to the deceptions of an ingenious 
impostor. It has frequently been felt and 
acknowledged that there are certain sym- 
pathies between different minds; and here, 
as formerly in other departments of knowledge, 
there remains yet a wide undiscovered tract 
between vanity and verity. Animal mag- 



netism was one of the impostures which took 
advantage of this uncertainty of knowledge. 
This was founded on a supposition that sym- 
pathy with regard to spirit had something 
analogous to attraction in regard to matter. 
Sympathy was often observed between sounds; 
a strong voic^ may, it is said, break a wine 
glass; Hogarth upon this principle repre- 
sented in one of his pictures the sounding 
board above the pulpit broken by the strength 
of the preacher's voice. So little, however, 
is known of this spiritual sympathy that 
many doubt whether it does exist, and its 
effects have been usually limited to exciting 
vague and undefined alarms in some timid 
women. The connexion frequently observ- 
able between great events and small ones has 
been often used with advantage by impostors. 
Men in even an insignificant station may 
easily influence the crisis of trivial occur- 
rences ; and if they can succeed in making 
others believe the connexion between them 
and the more important events of life, they 
possess a powerful instrument of deception. 

If Cleopatra's nose,** said Pascal, *'bad 
been a quarter of an inch shorter or longer, 
the whole face of the world would have been 
changed." 

It was not so extraordinary, as Pascal 
would seem to hint, that the beauty of a 
queen should have influenced the fate of 
nations: but those, who have observed the 
curious links in the chain of events which 
connect objects apparently independent, will 
certainly allow that great celebrity would 
attend the seer or fortune-teller who could 
even partially foreshow the ultimate conse- 
quences of any unimportant event A 
sagacity of this nature attended with some 
fortunately coinciding results, has usually 
given rise to the claims which so many have 
made to the powers of prediction. In science 
assuredly wonderful prophecies have been 
made, and have met widi their accomplish- 
ment ; but the motives and actions of men do 
not proceed with the same uninterrupted 
regularity. Columbus saw the withered weeds 
floating on the sea and anticipated the ex- 
istence of America, and by the same spirit of 
ingenious foresight men have often, fiom the 
idle actions of boyhood, foretold the character 
of the man. But, perhaps, of all the im- 
postures which men have practised, prophecy 
is the one most frequently attempted and 
usually the most successful ; though by far 
the best prophecies are, as Bacon says some- 
where in hb essays, those which are made 
afUfr the event. S. 

{To he continued.) 
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The literary character of the present age 
has scarcely yet heen fairly judged. On the 
one side are the supporters of utilitarianism 
and expediency, who see in the activity and 
copiousness of literary productions holh the 
exemplification and advocacy of their theo- 
ries : with them are ranged that class of writers 
whose chief object it is to satisfy the present 
appetite for novelty; to meet every new 
passion as it acquires the ascendency with the 
most exciting stimulants, and give importance 
to the movement of the hour, by bringing 
within its track whatever thought, know- 
ledge, or invention they may have it in their 
power to command. Opposed to these able 
allies on the side of literature as it is, stand 
the studious and deeply speculative philoso- 
pher, the metaphysicians who dare scarcely 
show their heads to an English public ; the 
German scholars, who but for Mr. Carlyle 
and Mrs. Austen would never have made it 
believed that eloquence and genius are the 
twin sisters of idealism ; the poets who keep 
the sweetest of sweet thoughts treasured up 
in their souls, who hold communion night 
after night with spirits that visit them from 
the vasty deep of impalpable existence ; but 
utter none of their revealings, awaiting with 
secret hope the arrival of days when the voice 
of something more than music, the voice of 
thought again pluming its wings for adven- 
turous flight, may once more be heard in the 
land. To this whole class of reasoners the 
present state of literature offers nothing but 
discouragement. They are for the most part 
above making an attempt to enter the busy 
circle of adventurers; but when they do, 
either from want of tact, or from a real defi- 
ciency in the commodity of marketable ideas, 
they seldom find any inducement to repeat 
the experiment As a natural consequence 
they declaim, with no slight virulence, on the 
present degradation of the world of letters; 
and thus the general reader is at one time 
led to suppose that the intellectual force of 
the nation is now in the highest state of 
health and vigour; and at another, that it 
has long ceased to g^ve form or animation to 
the masses which await its creative touch. 

But the truth lies between these extremes. 
The state of the national mind is neither so 
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favourable as the one party represents it, nor 
so unprepared as the other believes for the 
fostering of a higher and purer species of 
literature than that which has now so long 
satisfied the public. It is plain beyond doubt, 
that the rapidity of the current so much 
admired on the one side, has, in the main, 
been only in proportion to the shallowness of 
the stream; and that the absence of pure 
taste, of a disposition to earnest mental 
abstraction, so greatly lamented on the other, 
is owing as much to the indolence, to the 
mingling timidity and superciliousness of 
writers, as to the indifference of the nation. 
We have not expressed this opinion without 
more than a theoretical notion on the subject 
It has been brought to us by the many- 
tongued literature of the age itself. We 
find the germs of it in the very novel which 
we throw from us with a shrug of impatience ; 
it is visible in the vei'ses which, like a ray of 
moonlight, soA and beautiful, but pale and 
sickly withal, have no meaning in them till 
we give them one ; we trace it in the fierce 
political pamphlet, the fiery flying serpent of 
the day ; in the declamatory harangue, breath- 
ing quick and hard, wordy and turbulent, 
but anxious, and, therefore, fit to take hold 
on human sympathies. We every where, in 
short, find something to convince us that low 
as we are sunk in the matter of pure, noble, 
intellectual exertion, the spirit is awake, and 
running darkly through many a secret chan- 
nel, which will, sooner or later, heave up the 
clods, and give new light to the world. 

But how or when will this manifestation 
that is to make such a change in our intel- 
lectual condition take place ? It is not easy 
to answer this question ; we must abide our 
time patiently: some sudden event, or the 
increased action of those already in the 
course of occurrence, may so startle men's 
minds, and fix them on points of vital 
moment to their hearths and altars, that liter- 
ature may for a while be almost forgotten : 
attention, on the other hand, may grow weaiy 
of observing temporary circumstances; may 
become convinced that nothing strange is 
about to happen ; that it has been fooled by 
false stimulants into believing that the actual 
drama of life can for any length of time be 
stirring enough, or present a sufficient num- 
ber of new and various scenes, to satisfy or 
keep the mind in action. 

a 
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Difficult, however, as it would be to 
approach even the solution of the question as 
to the nearness or distance of the change so 
devoutly to be wished for in the fashion of 
our literature, we may fairly rejoice whenever 
any new machine is brought to operate in its 
favour. It is on this consideration we would 
call the attention of our readers to the appear- 
ance of a new translation of Dante's Inferno. 
The age is not prepared for the production of 
minds bold enough to start at once into the 
high, free regions which genius formerly 
loved to traverse. If, therefore, we are to see 
the olden spirit revived, we must look for it 
in the ancient shrines of its glory, and draw- 
ing it from thence wait till our own hearts, and 
those of our cotemporaries, feel the thrill of 
its electric flame. Let us make Dante fami- 
liar to English ears, and we do much towards 
this; let us once sufficiently strengthen our 
long enervated taste to delight in the severe 
majesty of his style ; our thoughts to follow 
him in the dizzy labyrinths of eternity ; and we 
shall have escaped beyond the circle in which, 
as if labouring under some deadening spell, 
nothing dares become eminently great or 
good, or glow and lighten into beauty. 

There are many reasons for our wishing to 
see Dante popular, and for our expecting 
important results should he become so. Dante 
teaches us the principle, grand in itself, and 
of indubitable importance in a period like 
this, that the highest and widest flight which 
genius takes need not separate it from the 
sphere or sympathies of the human world. 
Dante is a stern divider between right and 
wrong; he drew the boundary line deep as a 
trench ; and mighty in the love of tnith as in 
the splendour of imagination, he would not 
be indebted to sophistry even for the graces 
of his art. Dante was the first poet of the 
new era who, living in a state in which civilisa- 
tion was beginaing to obliterate the impresses 
and the strong love of nature, dared to employ 
the new objects which had arisen around him 
in the execution of his design ; to take his illus- 
trations from things that the present breath 
of life was inspiring, and make his thoughts 
understood by comparisons which the populous 
city, the market-place, or humble house of 
the citizen afforded for his use. Dante wrote 
of men and their interests; and, as the greatest 
of his merits, as that which supported him in 
the daring of his thoughts, which kept him 
from siuldng where the noblest of intellects 
might have failed, he yielded himself to the 
influences of a steady and sublime piety. The 
eloquence of love, the stem indignant rebuke 
of crime, the concentrated power of imagina- 



tion, leaving no object of its spell half-formed, 
or half-visible; idl with Dante bespoke the 
assurance of faith, comforting, invigorating, 
and inspiring. Is it not evident that such a 
poet could not be generally read without pro- 
ducing important effects on the public mind ? 
And is not this still more evident when it is 
considered that there are many indications, 
at present it is true weak, but yet ready to 
evolve themselves, of feelings in the nation, 
which would awake with strength and energy 
at the sound of a lyre like his. 

Much, it is true, has already been said 
and written about Dante; but we doubt 
whether the really English public,' the great 
mass of general readers have, till the appear- 
ance of the present translation by Mr. Wright, 
been fairly put in possession of the means 
of knowing him. We say not this because 
we have forgotten, or ever can forget, the noble 
version of Carey. His work will continue 
a portion of our standard poetical literature as 
long as there are readers to appreciate the 
melody of fine blank verse, and the exhibition 
of such thoughts and images as Dante gives 
in strong and vigorous language. But the 
Tuscan wrote in rhyme : in a metre of singu- 
lar gracefulness and harmony; full of sweet 
changes, and all the niceties which keep the 
ear from being tired sooner thi^ the mind. 
Now it is not to be supposed that the English 
reader of the nineteenth century can spare any 
of the graces and helps which were needful to 
Dante's cotemporaries; and Mr. Wright, in 
venturing on the hardy task of trans- 
lating him in rhyme, and succeeding so 
excellently that no idea of the poet is lost, 
has performed a service for the people of 
England which, as literature gradually rises 
to its just degree of honour, will be regarded 
as meriting very general admiration. Dante, 
the severe, mysterious Dante, will no longer, 
we trust, be unknown to any reader pretend- 
ing to the least refinement of taste, or power 
of imagination : to any student of the histoiy 
of the human mind, or of literature. He may 
now be read with ease and poetical delight; 
the language in which he speaks is composed 
of household English ; the verse, through the 
stream of which his creations rise to view, is 
strong and limpid. To this we may add that 
the translator has appended a body of notes 
to his version, which, rejecting abstruse and 
laborious speculation, simply because they 
are not needed, will explain to the general 
reader whatever passages i-equire such eluci- 
dation. The introduction to the poem is itself 
of great value to an inquirer, and that the 
uninitiated may be able to understand the 
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nature of this poitioii of the Diyina Coinin6- 
dia, the InfemOy we shall extract part of Mr. 
Wright's succinct and excellent essay : With 
this picture before our eyes," that is of Italy 
deluged with blood through the contentions of 
the Guelfs and Ohibellines, let us imagine 
Daote,abeing of transcendant genius and pro- 
found learning, imbued with strong religious 
and patriotic feelings, roused as it were from 
sleep, in the full maturity of his intellect, to 
the contemplation of this sad reality. Let us 
imagine him in the situation he describes, 
thrown amid a ncious generation , so darkened 
by superstition, and hardened in iniquity, 
that he might justly describe himself as 
wandering in a mnk and savage wilderness. 

llirough this vale of misery, all traces of 
the straight path were wholly obliterated, and 
even the npright and virtuous Dante found 
great difficulty in extricating himself from 
the mazes of error. How he first became 
entangled, he was unable, he says, to dis- 
cover ; so immersed was he in sleep at the 
time he abandoned the true path, or, as he 
intimates in the fifteenth canto, so young as 
to be incapable of exercising a sound dis- 
cretion. The recollection of the past came 
over his soul like the bitterness of death ; 
when, awakened to a conviction of the truth, 
he contemplated the dangers he had escaped. 

Bnt with these personal feelings were 
blended those of a far more comprehensive 
character; and in the miseries of his native 
hind Dante felt all the sympathy which the 
most devoted patriotism could inspire. The 
most abominable practices of his countrymen, 
their moral and political degradation, the 
licentiousness and turbulence of their govern- 
ments, and, above all, the flagrant corruption 
of the Roman chureh, overwhelmed him in 
sorrow and dismay. 

On arriving, however, at the termination 
of the valley, he looks up and beholds a 
mountain illuminated with the beams of the 
sun. His eyes are directed with joy to this 
beautiful abode of virtue, upon which reason 
sheds her unerring ray. To impart to others 
that light which had been most graciously 
vouch«ifed to himself is the object of his 
earnest desire. Animated by the prospect, 
he proceeds on his journey, with sanguine 
hopes of emancipating Italy from supersti- 
tion, and of effecting a great reformation in 
the religious and political state of his dis- 
tracted country. Scarcely has he begun to 
ascend the mountain when he is opposed by 
tiiree wild beasts— a panther, a lion, and a 
she-wolf. The restlessness of the panther, 
its varied colours and cruel disposition, afford 



a lively representation of Florence, divided 
into the implacable factions of the Neri and 
Bianchi» and continually fluctuating at the 
caprice of a changeable and headstrong po- 
pulaoe. The continued vexation experienced 
from this animal impedes the progress of 
Dante, and frequentiy inclines him to retreat. 
Various cireumstances, however, combine to 
encourage him : — the beautiful season of 
spring — the religious consolation of Easter— 
the commencement of a new century (1300), 
ushered in by a solemn j ubilee—and a change 
in the state of parties at Florence, described 
by the gay skin of the panther, present to 
him the brightest omens of success. But 
these hopes are soon dissipated by the appear- 
ance of the lion— emblematicfld of France 
and her ambitious interference in the govern- 
ment of Florence. The poet is at the same 
time attacked by the she-wolf, intended to 
represent the avaricious court of Rome. These 
two powers uniting to oppose the virtuous 
endeavours of Dante, he despairs of reaching 
the summit of the beautiful mountain. He 
sees his miserable country, for which he pos- 
sessed the most ardent love, become a prey 
to the ambition of foreign potentates, and 
exposed to all the calamities of tyranny and 
misgovemment. From the union of tempo- 
ral with spiritual power in the person of the 
pope these manifold evils derived their 
source. Hence, to confine the authority of 
the see of Rome to religious affairs, and to 
re-establish a constitutional monarchy in 
Italy, were the two great objects Dante had 
in view. But to compose the jealousies of 
the numerous republics, and to unite them 
under one government, could only be effected 
by restoring the privileges of the emperors of 
Germany, which the court of Rome, in her 
lust of sway, bad in a great measure annihi- 
lated. As heirs of the Caesars the emperors 
were the lawful monarchs of Italy, and to 
tiie revival of their dominion Dante, there- 
fore, looked forward with anxiousexpectation. 

Disappointed in the hope of executing his 
beneficial projects, Dante is driven back into 
the dark valley, where the voice of reason is 
mute, when the shade of Virgil appears be- 
fore his eyes, and recommends him to climb 
the mountain by some other road, declaring 
it fruidess to attempt a passage in opposition 
to the wolf, ' whose greediness will permit 
none to tread the same path with herself, but 
will assuredly effect their destruction.' * For 
the present,' he says, * Italy is doomed to 
submit to her controul, and to suffer from 
the intrigues of the court of Rome with the 
kings of the earth, till the arrival of a pro- 
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pbetic conqaexor, described under tbe image 
of the greyhound, who, the poet vainly hoped, 
would restore peace to his country, and chase 
the wolf back into her native hell.' In the 
meantime Dante is to awaken the Italians to 
a sense of their condition, and to prepare them 
for the change by dispersing Uie clouds of 
ignorance and error. Nor are the means his 
genius suggests unworthy of so noble an un- 
dertaking. A poem is to be constructed of a 
peculiar kind, which shall contain the most 
convincing evidence, blended with beauties 
so inimitable as to ensure its never-failing 
reception in the hearts of men throughout 
all ages. To enable him to execute his 
arduous design Virgil offers to become his 
guide, and to lead him through hell and pur- 
gatory ; that thus visiting, as it were, in turn 
every description of sinner, he might be en- 
abled to make a lasting record of what he 
had seen, and reveal to mankind the iniquity 
of those hypocritical pastors who had led 
their flock away from the right path, and 
covered the land with the darkness of the 
shadow of death. * Should he wish,' ' says 
Virgil, after receiving the punishment as- 
signed to the wicked, to behold the blessed 
abode of the saints in paradise, and stimulate 
his countrymen to virtue by a description of 
heavenly bliss — * a soul more worthy shall 
conduct his flight' 

In the opening of the second canto, after 
an invocation to the muse, Dante expresses 
his reverence for that holy place, where, by 
divine authority, the papal throne was esta- 



blished. This respect towards the see of 
Rome he maintains throughout the poem, 
and dwells with delight upon its original 
purity ; but, with the wannest indignation 
and zeal for religion, views the conduct of 
those evil shepherds whose iniquities had 
brought scandid upon the catholic faith. It 
is only against the usurpers of St. Peter's 
chair, ' who,* he says, *• had crucified our 
Saviour a second time,' that he declares his 
uncompromising hostility. 

''To avenge the wrongs of the true Christian 
church, was the secret hope he cherished in 
his bosom : to bring peace and happiness to 
mankind, by the restoration of pure religion, 
was the high reward he proposed to himself 
in the execution of ' that sacred poem, upon 
which,' he says, ' heaven and earth laid 
their hands,' and to which, for many years, 
he devoted himself with painful assiduity." 

We should gladly continue the quotation; 
and equally happy should we be to fill some 
of our pages wiUi spedmens of the transla- 
tion itself: but the volume will probably be 
soon in the hands of most of our readers, and 
it would be difficult to give by detached 
fragments an idea of the full and true merit 
of the continuous whole. Mr. Wright has 
wrought wonders in versification, and we 
look for the fruits of his exertion in the 
improvement of both the poets and readers 
who are now satisfied with a style so unlike 
the pure and generous strain which once 
delighted English hearts and minds. 



TO H. R. H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK, WITH A DOG NAMED 

ALBION. 

BY M. G. LEWIS. 

My name is Albion, lady dear. 
Accept my service tendered here. 

For know I've laid my plan — 
So gentle, kind, and good to be. 
That in your favour soon they'll see 

Me rival Lady Anne. 

Ill love your friend— I'll bite your foe— 
I'll guard your steps where'er you go — 

Where'er you choose your seat. 
Close to that spot. 111 rest reclined, 
'Twill please the wise and good to find 

That Albion's at your feet. 
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" Vtlto imperio sa mari a te conceda.**— Tasso. 

" BataTiu. 

Cajiu et ipse Jncnm fremita saUt Kquora Ncreas.*'-- Ob la Bvs. 



To tbe courage of the ancient inhabitants 
of this countxy Ciesar bears honourable testi- 
mony. 

If, under the royal auspices of Isabella, 
heroically surmounting all obstacles, Colum- 
bus, after various and great disappointments, 
had the gloiy of givipg a new world to Spain, 
the Dutch, under the still more stimulating 
though less dazzling auspices of their own 
unaided industry and perseverance and more 
than Herculean labour, have had the honour 
of adding a kingdom to Europe ; they have 
boldly rescued their deluged country from 
the grasp of the stormy ocean, which 

" With noises loud and niinoas, 
StriTes here for mastenr," 

threatening eveiy moment to resume its 
wonted sway. The eye dwells with wonder 
on their public works. This country which 
appears doomed to stagnant waters and ever- 
lasting agues, the daring arm of the Hol- 
lander has undertaken to drain, has overspread 
with verdure, and covered witli habitations." 

This one achievement might of itself im- 
mortalise their name: it constitutes a monu- 
ment* on the solidity and permanence of which 
they have not trembled to construct their 
dties, and to hazard their very existence as a 
nation, — a monument as splendid as the 
" nunmmenium «re perennim " of the Augus- 
tan bard, and we trust as imperishable, fiut 
the reputation of Holland does not rest on 
this angle achievement ; as Rome was mag- 
nificently seated on many hills, so the magic 
land of Bataria has based her celebrity on 
many great and solid excellencies, and chal- 
lenges the admiration of Europe, if not by 
the el^ance of her manners, the effulgence 
of her genius, or the refinement of her people, 
at least by her massive, her stupendous works, 
— ^by the high proofs she has exhibited of her 
matchless industry, and passive virtues. 

Besides, shall not her providence, her pro* 
Terbial love of cleanliness, her spirit of enter- 
prise, her intrepidity and endurance, enter 
into the estimate ? 
In contemplating the annals of Holland, 

* These dykes are in tome places seventeen eUs in 



and dispassionately viewing the history of 
the Dutch, he who has travelled to mark the 
manners of the world will indeed discover 
that if there is much to admire there is also 
much to blame. But we may be content to 
forgive them their want of polbh, and even 
their characteristic parsimony, whilst they 
rigidly maintain their national integrity, their 
love of country, and their honest dealing, 
after we have thrown liberally into the favour- 
able scale the jewels of gold and the jewels of 
silver, the precious stones and the pearls, we 
may well be excused the invidious Usk of 
dwelling on the dross of their characters, and 
holding up their vices and their faults. Leav- 
ing them alone in the enjoyment of their 
more humble and unostentatious virtues^ let 
others inveigh against their sordid avarice, 
their boorish grossness, their phlegmatic tem- 
perament, their torpid faculties ; and their 
addiction to gin and tobacco; let others strive 
to demonstrate that even their virtues merge 
in their vices; that even their virluee are 
owing to their coldneu;^ that they were never 
known to effect a change of government but 
when they thought their ducats in danger, 
or themselves on the brink of perdition. Let 
others prove that, erecting gold and silver 
into a standard of happiness, even the valour 
of the Dutch springs from self interest, rising 
or falling as that is at stake. In short that as 
they are eternally plodding upon ways and 
means of getting money, so no people are 
naturally so abject, so uncouth, so repulsive, 
so unsociable. Let otheis remind us that the 
Dutch have also been taxed with perpetrating 
the most atrocious inhumanities, for interest, 
in foreign lands ; let historians fix the brand 
of habitual inebriety upon botli sexes; let 
geographers, tourists, and travellers, hold it 
fashionable to echo and re-echo after Sir W. 
Temple, usque ad nauseanij that their tempers 
forsooth, are not airy enough for joy or 
humour, nor warm enough for love : that love 
is a thing talked of among the young, and 
laughed at by the old as a matter they hare 
heard of," a matter of romance and by-gone 
days, a fiction fabricated by the mythologist 
for the latitude of Paphos or Parnassus. But 
of this enough 

" Snouf h to press a royal navy down.** 
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If they are dead to lore, constitutionally or 
atmospherically dead to the attractions of 
female purity and female worth, dead alike 
to the charms of person and of mind, they are 
entitled to pity— it is a misfortune. Some 
impute it to climate, some to the all-absorb- 
ing passion of avarice, others to a singular 
malformation of the heart. But Dr. Johnson, 
that great observer of human nature, warns 
lis not to lay too much stress on the operative 
potency of any single cause, since many causes 
besides climate may enter in the compound 
production of the Dutchman's character. 
Drinking the waters that flow from the Blue 
Mountains in Jamaica has a tendency, it is 
believed, particularly in debilitated consti- 
tutionsy to induce oedematous affections ; are 
we thence to infer with the celebrated 

Dr. , who, by careful analysis, had 

detected the presence of sulphuric acid in the 
fluid, tliat from this cause also proceed fevers, 
livers, agues, tympany, and the yaws among 
the negroes ? By endeavouring to prove too 
much we are sometimes in danger of proving 
nothing. 

But to be over fastidious is not wise. Had 
only ten righteous men been found, even 
Sodom would have been spared ; and though 
the acknowledged excellencies of the Dutch 
cannot neutralise their vices, let them at least 
have the virtue of extenuating their foibles ; 
if they may not cover sins, they may perhaps 
be permitted to throw a veil over their imper- 
fections. By unwearied perseverance have 
they not drained their country from those 
deluges of water that had overflowed so large 
a portion of it during many ages? " Let that 
be fairly appreciated, and let it be accounted 
unto them for righteoumeu. 

But did not their spirit and their patriotism 
nerve their arm to highest deeds, and, after 
a dire struggle for many years, enable them 
indignanUy to throw off the Spanish yoke ? 
Did not the litUe city of Haarlem so far back 
as 1573 manfully defend itself against 
the prodigious forces of Spain, under circum- 
stances equally glorious and terrible ? Bar- 
ring their cruelties then, which not even their 
friends will attempt to vindicate, look at the 
exploits of the Hollanders in foreign lands; 
though, indeed, in compassion to human in- 
firmity, and human insolence, as well as 
to that human pride which usually attends 
on prosperity, we must first draw a veil over 
the vauntful temerity of VanTromp, " one of 
the greatest admirals that perhaps any age 
has produced,'' who was tempted to carry a 
broom at his main-topmast-head in his 
triumphant passage through the Channel, as 



a threat— a Dutch menace, that ^' he would 
sweep the seof of the English shipping — a 
menace which he had little reason to think 
of accomplishing, and which he soon after 
perished in attempting! But, barring these 
follies, let the exploits of the Dutch be oon- 
sideied. The East, the West, Africa, and the 
Islands, where is the quarter of the globe 
that has not witnessed their gallantry, and 
resounded with their achievements? Not 
only did they shake off the withering yoke of 
Philip, but heroically captured his galleons, 
strippedhim of his gold, insulted his flag, hum- 
bled his pride, and finally taught him a lesson 
of wisdom, which it was not their fault if he 
wanted sense to comprehend—taught htm 
that even a worm may not be trod on with 
impunity;" and that to oppress the humble 
generally leads to the prostration of arbitrary 
power. Look at the noble single-handed 
struggle of Holland against Louis the Foui^ 
teenth, the inflated monarch of powerful 
France, and his worthy confederate and coad- 
jutor, the reckless successor of a British king 
whose misfortunes should have taught him 
moderation — a struggle which continued for 
some years with desolating violence, in which 
much blood was spilt and counUess treasures 
exhausted ; and during which period Holland 
proudly maintained a navy of eighty ships of 
the line, and at last effected her liberation ! 
*' But, young and oldy men and women, they all 
smoke tobacco Why, so do the Irish — so do 
the Turks, the Chinese, and, from the Rajah to 
the Cooli, so does imiversal India. I ask are 
not tiieir merchants honourable, their traders 
honest ? W hat though Momus peevishly com- 
plained that Venus's slippers made a clatter as 
she moved, even he, the god of carping, could 
not but confess with a leer, that 

. " Grace wu io all her rtepa, heaven in her eye. 
In every gesture, dignity and love.** 

As a compages of art, divested of other 
considerations, does not that mighty frame- 
work and circumambient structure of Hol- 
land demand the plaudits of the world? 
Like the stupendous peak of Teneriffe, it forces 
itself on the attention, and becomes more 
wonderful and imposing, by standing un- 
paralleled and alone, 

" Ut rupes inmotm mm gtat Batwrim term,** 

Other nations have raised themselves to 
greater eminence — ^lo more glory — ^to higher 
dignity, by their arts, their arms, by science, 
and by intellect; but where is the nation that 
has built itself a habitation and a name, and 
planted its sceptre in the deep— ^t bounds to 
the ocean— and absolutely entrenched itself 
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in the midst of tlie sea, like tliis laborious, 
tliis enterprising nation? To immortalise 
the famous city of Troy, the poet of ancient 
Greece had recourse to the all-fascinating 
charms of allegory, the pomp of fiction, of 
gloivingnumbers, and harmonious verse. From 
the pinnacle of his Mrjwiy ociSc eca, &c., we 
proudly look, 

"asfromahlU 

Of Pfendiae the higrbest, from whose top 
The hemisphere of the earth, in clearest ken. 
Extends to amplest reach,*' 

through the prodigious lapse of nearly three 
thousand years, and still survey in vivid 
retrospect the mounds, the temples, the Gre- 
cian heroes, and the Trqjan host. Apollo is 
their tutelary deity, Jupiter smiles on her 
princes, and to Neptune is assigned the 
honour of rearing her bulwarks ; but even 
these high-famed bulwarks, the pride of 
" sacred Troy," the lofty theme of Homeric 
song, what are they more than " the batelesg 
fabrics of a vision,'* when compared to those ♦ 
prodigious barriers which the feeble hand of 
man has daringly thrown up around this 
aquatic region, the standing wonder of the 
modem world?" 

Such is the state of Holland. Nature has 
done nothing for the Dutch, art and industry 
every thing ; and if their pristine greatness is 
departed from them, and Belgium gone for 
ever, let it be their consolation that they still 
hold undisputed dominion over those hour- 
btux marecages, which neither France nor 
England have the most distant wish to wrest 
from them ! Not but that his majesty of 
Holland deserves to be severely visited for 
the sins against knowledge which he has 
wilfully committed ; yet we find it recorded 
by Plato that the Spartan state was like the 
temple of the furies, which no one had the 
courage to approach ; so, viewing Holland in 
her swamps, her fens, bogs, fogs, and inun- 
dations, she too may well be likened to the 
repulsive temple of Erinnys, which nothing 
but dread necessity could induce an invading 
army even to approach. 

With their former glory it appears to me 
that discretion also, ^'hich was wont to be a 
cardinal Dutch virtue, has left the land ; for 
it is hardly to be imagined that the King of 
the Netherlands, whom we all have seen, 
and whose eldest son stUl bears the rank, I 
believe, of general in the British army — a 
king, who, if we may judge by the genius, 
habits, feelings, and parsimonious views of 

• IIlc videas, multis in loci?, aquas, non sine 
iiigeDti admiratione, quam terra sit altlores. 

GviL. BLAKtr. 



the people, would be infinitely more in cha- 
racter as presiding Stadtholder— surrounded 
by his high and mighty lords clad in all the 
simplicity of private citizens, and his great 
officers of state burgomasters at fifty pounds 
sterling a year, and the Pensioner of Holland 
keeping up his rank and dignity on a salary 
of two hundred — it is not to be believed that 
such a king can really flatter himself with 
any veiy sanguine expectations of ulterior 
success against the formally expressed resolu- 
tion and ultimatum of Europe, to guarantee 
the integrity and sovereign independence of 
Belgium. 

As to thef ancient government of the Low 
Countries, it was similar to all other govern- 
ments which, after the Gothic irruption, 
obtained throughout the European continent, 
till they were united by Philip of Burgundy. 
After this, Philip the Second of Spain exer- 
cised dominion over these unfortunate pro- 
vinces — a tyrant, a bigot, and a knave ! He 
unmercifully crushed them under the weight 
of taxation, he trampled upon their laws, 
insulted their religion, introduced the inqui- 
sition, and, to ke^ tlie peace, filled Holland 
with bands of armed Spaniards. The bond- 
age of Israel under Pharaoh and his task- 
masters, was light and easy compared with 
the outrageous tyiunny which this worse than 
Spanish Nero fiercely exercised in Holland. 
The people, celebrated as they deservedly 
have been for endurance under sufiering, 
were reduced to despair— they fainted under 
their burdens— they cried with bitterness of 
soul against the oppressor— in vain. Philip 
had no compassion — the Dutch rose— the 
power of the tyrant was prostrated, and the 
provinces swore fealty to the dynasty of 
Orange. 

When we subject Holland to political ex- 
amination, when we consider what she was 
before the treaty of Utrecht, and how rapidly 
she afterwards advanced to the astonishing 
rank of arbitress of Europe, and of the Indies, 
her singular decay, and actual comparative 
insignificance, are, indeed, well calculated to 
excite regret. A nation so valiant, in the 
days of her youth, against Rome, so resolute 
and heroic against Spain — so respectable in 
the attitude she assumed in the days of our 
second Charles, against France and England 
combined, is now absolutely dwindled down 
to a mere gasconading, protocolling, seventh- 
rate state. If this does not impress us with 
the belief that all human greatness has its 

t Ante comltom tempora, quae reipablicse hie ftudes 
faerlt, difficile est explicatu. 

GuiL. Br.AKV. 
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limits and duration, it affords at least a me- 
lancholy proof, that " to every thing there it 
a teaton, and a time to every purpo$e under 
the heaven — a time to get^ and a time to lose." 
And yet, so high was the eminence to which 
Holland had arrived, that in her fallen state 
she still retains some vestige of her ancient 
renown, some faint glimmer of her ** glory 
extinct/* some indication of what she was. 

Look at her monopolies, her united East 
India companies, her merchants, her traders, 
which, at the close of the sixteenth century, 
ahtolutely threatened to overwhelm her with 
riches. Here realised, and more than rea- 
lised, in Holland the wonders of the Hes- 
perian gardens ceased to be fahulous. But 
true it is, as justly noted by the Grecian his- 
torian, that when love of money makes its way 
into a state it brings with it on the one hand 
mendicity, meanness, and all the proletarian 
▼ices and corruption, and on the other luxury, 
profusion, profligacy of manners, and debase- 
ment of principle. From that gush of almost 
unexampled prosperity may be dated the 
commencement of her decline. From that 
period Holland has been progressively sink- 
ing, and though recently promoted to royalty^ 
yet is she only the shadow of what she was, 
a regal phantom shorn of aU its strength — her 
wings, though plumed right regally, have lost 
their vigour— her sceptre hardly extends be- 
yond the muddy confines of her own ditches 
— whilst in Asia, where once she had no equal, 
her very name is now utterly forgotten, her 
dominion only matter of history. 

When we look steadily at Holland, and 
view her as she stands now, in the nineteenth 
century, in all her weakness, we can with 
difficulty believe that it is the same nation 
which only a few generations back, having 
shaken off the Spanish paralysis which cruelly 
deadened her energies, had so miraculously 
established her dominion at home and abroad, 
driven the Portuguese from their settlements, 
multiplied her colonies, and, to the amaze- 
ment of mankind, so rapidly became the great 
magazine of the world*. 

There was not a manufacture she did not 
carry on, nor a state to which she did not 
trade.*' She loaded herself with the shawls, 
the silks, the linens of India — she rigidly 
monopolised Ceylon, its cinnamon, its coffee, 
and its pearls. Java, and all the spices of 
the East were her own— cotton, rice, sugar, 
all found their way into her storehouses — 

• In hac re^ooe mercantnr Itali, Hispani, Loaitaai, 
Biitaanl, Scoti. Galli, Germani. American!, Orien- 
tales, aliiqae ec omoibos pen^ orbis plaicU. 

BLAir. 



she had become a second Tyre! Her marine 
was respectable, and the Cape of Good Hope 
gave security to her Asian possessions. 

Ui HoUande, eonemi fier, intreplde, heoreaz, 
Puiasant, opini&tre, mais vil et odieux. 
8a farear le fUt craindre auz deux boots de la terre, 
Aa Lmnt, aa^Coacbant, eUe a porti la goeire : 
L*ane Tantre Jara, la Cbioe.et le Japon, 
FremiBseDt \ sa vue, et trembleot k son nom. 

Ne le regarde point dans aa basse origlne, 
Confln^ par mepris aux bords de la marine : 
S'U n'y fit autrefois la pierre qa*aax poissoni, 
8*11 n*y connoit le fer que par ses hamef ons, 
8a fierti maJntenant an dessus de la roue 
Meconnoit ses ayenx qui rampolent dans la bone f 
C'est on peuple ennobU par cent fameax exptoitSr 
Qui ne veut adorer, ni Tiyre qu*a son cboix : 
Un peuple tvAi d'orgrnell, et gorgi de bntin. 
Que son bras a rendu maltre de son destin ; 
Pirate uniTersel, et pour ^loire nourelle, 
Associi d'Bspagne, et non plus son rebelle! 

P. CORKBILLB. 

Nor will it appear strange that, though 
limited to a population of less than two mil- 
lions, under the stimulating advantage of her 
characteristic perseverance, Holland should 
have made such progress in aggrandisement. 
She was diligent, and studiously turned every 
thing to account — her fisheries, her endless 
manufactures, her Vjery cheese and butter, 
all these things, though small in themselves^ 
were minutely attended to. Like Midas, 
whatever she touched was turned to gold ! — 
her very bogs became lucmtive, and her thou- 
sand canals gave mpid and easy circulation 
to her commercial pursuits and products. 

That country, as pertinently stated by a 
celebrated geographer, affords unquestioned 
evidence that human industry is powerful to 
overcome every disadvantage of climate, of 
nature, and even of situation. Where, indeed, 
shall we look for a nation that has given more 
illustrious proofs of noble daring, of honesty 
and public spirit — that has so wonderfully 
magnified her power, so raised her fame, and 
so established her reputation — ^though now 
ruinously on the wane — as this nation has 
done? A fact which admirably illustrates 
at once the aptness and propriety of her 
armorial device, the Concordia res parvee 
crescent of Sallusi, which in 1579 was 
assumed by the States, to show how essen- 
tial they considered a perfect union to their 
preservation. A circumstance particularly 
to be remembered for the salutary maxim it 
conveys, that in union there is strength, and 
that the first step to stability is for a nation 
to be of one heart and of one mind! But 
whilst we eulogise Holland, and willingly 
give her praise where praise is due, it will 
hardly be expected that we should commend 
the sinister aud selfish bearing of a prince 
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who seems to consider pertmacitir, in a cause 
totally indefensible, on g^nnds, too, which 
all Eniope repiohates, as a demonstiation of 
finnness,a proof of monarchical spirit! Hav- 
ing entered upon his grand climacteric, when 
political sins cease to he pardonable, and 
when, if erer, even a monarch should have 
acquired, if not wisdom, at least eicperience 
and discretion, William of Holland has 
wofully disappointed the expectations of 
mankind. Had the lung's grandson, Wil- 
liam or Alexander, swayed the Dutch 
sceptre, some allowance would have been 
made by the friends of legitimate govern- 
ment for the extravagance of recent counsels, 
— puerility of judgment, and even a little 
bluster would have been imputed to tbe 
thoughtless buoyancy of youth, and good- 
natuiedly excused. But really, at three- 
score and two, the tragi-comic scenes, which, 
under the histrionic management of Baron 
Chasse have been so curiously enacted nir 
le ihSaJtre ttAnven^ were neither in good 
tasto nor in good policy ; they were neither 
hatme comedie^ m bonne tragedie. 

Whatever might have been the moderation 
of the <d-devant Prince Stadtholder before, by 
strange eventful war, 

"He met that crown," 
the undignified ill-concerted measures that 
have of late years prevailed, must infallibly 
lower him in the opinion of Europe. His 
system of protocolling, so indecently prac- 
tised upon the London conference, though 
possibly a I' HoUandoite^ does no credit to his 
majesty. The idea of putting the key of the 
Scheldt in his pocket, and, coute qui coute^ of 
setting France and England at defiance, 
until Belgium was once more at his feet, and 
Leopold at Claremont, was so egregiously 
bombastical that we are truly happy to find 
it at last abandoned ! 

When, on the conclusion of the FVench 
war, in their fancied omnipotence and dis- 
tempered zeal, it pleased the Holy Alliance 
to annex Belgium to Holland, they would 
have deemed it loss of time, and probably a 
dereliction of duty, to have calmly consulted 
their nndeistandings, or considered whether 
they were borne out by justice. It did not 
occur to them that they were giving away 
that which was not theirt to ve^that they 
were turning over four millions of freemen 
like a herd of swine, and stripping them of 
their rights, privileges, and immunities, 
which it was not very likely they were ready 
slavishly to sunender — that they were douig 
violence to their nature^violence to that 
sacred spirit of rational liberty and inde- 

VOL. Ill.-^NQ. III. 



pendence which nothing can subdue, which 
no human being is warranted to shackle, 
and which no earthly power can completely 
coerce by any means short of positive anni- 
hilation—that in so doing they were heaping 
coals of fire on the head of the Dutch King^ 
and most indiscreetly preparing the elements 
of future strife and future warfare, by a 
compulsory union of heterogeneous materials 
between which there could be no possible 
affinity. 

Than such an union what could be more 
unnatural? It was yoking the ox and 
the Oft to the tame plough^ which a Law- 
giver of greater authority than even the 
Holy Alliance has pronounced to be an 
abomination. Nor was the plan adopted by 
William for the governance of his new 
dominion such as the state of the case, the 
circumstances of the times, or the extreme 
delicacy and importance of the occasion 
demanded. His government could not but 
be odious to the Belgians, being based on 
Duteh principles, and leaning injudiciouslj 
to Duteh interests. If he wanted ability to 
retain Belgium wihen it was delivered over, 
shackled, into his hands, how, at his time 
of life, despite of England and France and 
of the inveterate opposition of an armed 
people, will he now find ability tc regain it ? 
Hopeless is the thought — vain and despe- 
rate the underteking ! 

The Pope, we are informed, in the pleni- 
tude of his superlative anogance, was most 
graciously pleased to make a donation of 
Ireland to Philip of Spain, to him and his 
heirs for ever! Philip had abundance of 
ambition, but with all his ambition he would 
not venture on a seizure; he doubted the 
pontiff's right to give, and his own power to 
get and to hold. So that William, with all 
his gravity, his age, and his national pesan- 
teur, has not shown himself equal to the 
Spaniard in the common rules of prudence ; 
and, if not too old and obtuse, would yet do 
well to take the Spanish monarch for his 
example! 

But, with an eye to his queen, a lady 
respectable for her virtues, his Duteh majesty 
looks to Prussia periiaps for support — in vain. 
Frederick is too wise a prince to embark his 
reputation in a project so senseless, so ui\jus- 
tifiable, so little calculated to do him honour. 

The general conduct of the Duteh king 
does no credit to his understanding ; it has 
had no tendency to conciliate the hearts of 
the Belgians ; what effect it has had, or may 
have, on the hearts of his own subjects, I 
will not presume to decide. Certainly his 
s 
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obstinate defonoe of Antwerp, against the 
resistless force which France had anajed for 
its redaction, was wanton in the extreme — ^it 
was attended with an unnecessary and incon- 
sequential destruction of human life — it 
betrayed a criminal contempt of military 
axioms, precepts, and principles, and was 
contumaciously grounded in rashness. But 
until rashness shall by military men be 
accounted a military virtue, WiUiun will not 
be held guiltiess, nor will General Chasse 
establish his pretensions Id heroism. 

Nor am I prepared to admire the spirit 
which moved his majesty to arrogate to 
himself the sovereignty of the Scheldt This 
was a claim to which Belgium could not 
accede without a dastardly surrender of a 
right, to which, as an independent state, she 
must be equally entitied. The idea of 
William insisting on kit right of iearehy and 
tariff' on all vessels found up the Scheldt, 
even to Antwerp, now a Belgic port, was 
insufferably contemptuous as well as con- 
temptible. On tiiese principles, and for these 
objects, the Dutch court has not blushed to 
carry on their idle system of frothy prolo- 
eoUing for more than two years ! 

Enough, then, of sophistry and procrasti- 



nation. Let it now be the pride of the Dutch 
king and his comfort, that, though he has 
lost Belgium, hehatlott that whidk lamfuUy 
wag not hit own — ^that he is stOl king il 
Holland — a title eminenUy glorious, if the 
duties it involves are ably and conscientiously 
discharged — still monarch over two millions 
of industrious subjects, whom hu pertinacity 
may peril, and cannot benefit: let him also 
bear in mind, that it is by consulting their 
happiness that he will best secure his own. 

Aind whilst he magnifies himself on his 
royal tide, he should at least reflect that it 
was not achieved by his virtue, nor by his 
prowess ; and that as his dynasty accidentally 
originated in yesterday, it may terminate 
to-morrow. For, however loyal to the house 
of Orange, Dutchmen have not forgotten 
that their ci-devant commonwealth — though 
in fact a mere oligarchy — was kept up ol 
UttU charge; that it served their turn passing 
well ; and as their taste for regal splendour 
and lavish expenditure has certainly not 
improved, it is probable that with all their 
attachment to their royal ruler, like Har- 
pagon in MoHere, they are still singulariy 
devoted ehaeun d m ^* petiu cattette 
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An d dost thou say my heart is cold. 

Because thine eye cannot discover, 
(As round its jealous glance is rolled 

On glittering crowds,) one welcome lover ? 
And dost thou think I cannot love 
Because thy suit my lips reprove ? 
Oh ! valueless the wind-harp's tone 

Which swept by summer's careless breezes. 
Gives forth a wild uncertain moan. 

As often as the zephyr pleases. 
Who marks its faint and ceaseless sigh ? 
Once heard, it hath no melody. 
But when the stricken lyre, which long 

Hath hung upon the wall decaying, 
Breathes out its soul of love and song, 

Obedient to the minstrel's playing ; 
And to its master's touch alone 
Besponds with fond and plaintive tone : 
Then, then the power of music breaks 

The spell that bound our calmer feeling. 
And every slumbering passion wakes 

In answer to its wild appealing : 
Till our swoln hearts, too full for words, 
Die trembling on those quivering chords. 



Years bring no change.— Even tho' we stand 

Where cold the minstrel's form is lying. 
Fancy shall see tiiat skilful hand 

Once more among the sweet strings flying; 
And music's floating notes shall come, 
To mock the silence of his tomb! 
And many an hour, and many a day. 

Shall memory please herself by bringing 
Small scattered fragments of the lay 

That hung upon that wild harp's ringing; 
Tho' summer breeze caress in vain. 
And soulless hands awake no strain. 
Even so the heart, that sad and cold 

Warms not beneath thy careless wooing, 
Hath known love's power in days of old, 

And worshipped — ^to its own undoing ; 
And many a passion, quiet now, 
Hath glowed upon my faded brow. 
And still perchance the day may come. 

When, from its halls of silence taken, 
That heart, in its deserted home. 

To life and love and joy shall waken s 
It hath the music at command — 
But thine is not the master's hand ! 
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DUNROBIN CASTLE- 

THE SEAT OP HIS ORACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 



The lordship of Sutherland is without 
question one of the most extensive and 
populous estates in Great Britain, in the 
possession of one proprietor, and is calcu- 
lated to contain almost two-thirds of the 
estimated rent of the shire, being 739,200 
acres in extent 

Dunrobin Castle, on the east coast of 
Sutheriandshire, is the seat of the ancient 
earls of Sutherland. It is in excellent repair, 
and great agricultural exertions hare been 
successfully made around it. It was founded 
about the year 1100, by Robert or jRo&tfi, 
second earl of Sutherland, and being built 
upon a round hill, as the word dun imports, 
was hence called Dun-Robin Castle. It is 
situated on an eminence near the sea. As 
very few, if any alterations have been made 
in the castle, within the last two hundred 
years, a short description of it from the 
manuscript of Sir Robert Gordon, will suffice 
to convey an idea of it to our readers. 

The castles and pyles of Sutherland or 
Dein(^h, Dunrobin, (the Earl of Sutherland 
his speciall residence,) a house weill seated 
upon a round mote hard by the sea, with 
Uir orchards, wer ther be pleasant gardens, 
planted with all kynds of froots, hearbs, and 
floon, used in this kingdome, and abundance 
of good saphron, tobacco, and rosemarie. The 
froot here is excellent, and chiefly the pears 
and cherries. Their is in Dunrobin one of the 
deepest draw-wells, all of aister work from the 
ground to the top, called St John his well, 
which is within the castle in the midst of the 
court" 

There are a few curious paintings at Dun- 
robin castle. An Earl of Murray ; an old man 
in wood, his son and two daughters by Co. G. 
1028 ; a fine full length of Charles I. ; one 
of Angus Williamson, a hero of the Clan 
Chattan, who rescued the Sutherlands in the 
time of distress; and a very singular picture 
of the Duke of Alva in council with a cardinal 
by his side, who puts a pair of bellows, blown 
by the devil, into his ear. 

There is a very curious structure in the 
vicini^ of the castle, of which Pennant gives 
the following account : — 

Not far from Dunrobin is a very entire 
piece of antiquity of the kind known in 
Scotland by the name of the Pictish Castles, 
and called here Cairn Lia^ or Grey Town. 



That I saw was about one hundred and thirty 
yards in circumfezence, round, and raised so 
high above the ground as to form a consider- 
able mount On the top was an extensive 
but shallow hollow; within were three low 
concentric galleries at small distances from 
each other, covered with large stones ; and 
the side walls wero about four to five feet 
thick, rudely made. There are generally 
three of these places near each other, so that 
each may be seen from any one. Buildings 
of this kind aro frequent along this coast, that 
of Caithness and Strathnaver. Others, agree- 
ing in external form, are common in the 
Hebrides, but differ in their ii^mal con- 
struction. In the islands they aro attributed 
to the Danes — ^hero to the Picts. They wero 
probably the defensible habitations of the 
times." 

This conjecturo, although plausible at the 
first glance, is, we doubt not, altogether 
erroneous. Neither were these buildings 
erected as watch-towers, when the tops of 
the high hills afford as conspicuous places 
for such a purpose. And, indeed, most of 
them, except the one at Dunrobin, are not 
built upon high ground at all, and cannot 
be seen at a great distance. The conclusion 
of Mr. Anderson is altogether more probable. 
Ossian mentions the burial circle of Bruno 
as a place of worship among the ancient 
Scandinavians, unknown in his own country 
in those times. He may possibly refer to 
structures of this kind, which may have 
been introduced into this country with the 
religious worship peculiar to the Scandi- 
navians, when the western isles and northern 
provinces of Scotland were under the domi- 
nion of Norway. This conjecture is the more 
probable, that although thousands of ruins 
of this species of buflding are found in the 
shire of Caithness, and in the western and 
northern islands, yet not one of them has 
hitherto been heard of in Scotland to the 
southward of Inverness. It is well known 
that the county of Caithness was so long 
under the dominion of Norway, that the 
inhabitants still use a language, the greater 
part of whose words are immediately derived 
firom Norwegian roots. 

It is, therefore, no violent or strained con- 
jecture to suppose that they have been places 
of worship according to l^e rites of Scan- 
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dina?ia. The various holes discoverahle in 
them favour the supposition that they were 
necessary to the performance of certain 
religious rites of which we have long ceased 
to retain any knowledge. If, also, we sup- 
pose them to he darkened from ahove, the 
form of the structure is exceedingly well 
adapted to impress them Ad with reverential 
awe. And we can conceive the jHjssihility 
of lights so artfully placed as id kppear 
through these holes, and give an irresistihle 
effect to such supernatural performances as 
the priest might choose to exhibit; and if 
we add to this, the effect that might he pro- 
duced by voices or other sounds proceeding 
from their concealed galleries, we may 
imagine a tout eruemble that might awe 
even a modem philosopher of the Utilitarian 
school, and sink into almost utter annihila- 
tion the minds of ignorant barbarians — 
thoroughly convinced of the supernatural 
mechanism of these mysteries. 

Sutherland confers the title of countess 
upon Elizabeth Sutheriand Gower, Countess 
of Sutheriand, Baroness of Strathnaver, and 
Marchioness of Stafford, her ladyship having 
married the present Marquess of Stafford. 
It is said, on the testimony of Scottish tra- 
dition, that this family is older than any in 
that kingdom, or even in all Europe. In 
the reign of Corbred the Second, A. D. 76, 
a colony, called the Catti emigrating from 
Germany to Scotland, divided itself into two 
parts — from the northern portion the county 
was called Caithness — from that in the 
south, Sutherland. The chiefs of this southern 
colony were thanes before the title of earl was 
yet in use in the kingdom. The Earldom of 
Sutherland has been in that family ever since 
the year 1057; and her ladyship is premier 
countess of Scotland. 

Allan, Thane of Sutherland, defeated sig- 
nally a part of the Danish army which had 
invaded his country. Thereafter, Macbeth, 
having slain king Duncan, and usurped the 
crown of Scotland, being " pinched by the 
worme of a guyltie conscience," and dis- 
trustful of many of his nobility, found occa- 
sion under a pretence of justice to take away 
his life. King Malcolm after the death of 
Macbeth by Macduff's hand, restored Walter 
Sutherland to his father's estate, and con- 
ferred an Earldom upon him. Walter was, 
accordingly, first Earl of Sutherland, and 
dying very aged, left a son Robert or Robin, 
who erected Dunrobin Castle. William, the 
fourth earl, was summoned to Berwick, on 
the part of Scotland, when the disputed 
succession to the crown took place, between 



John Baliol and Robert Bruce, which was 
determined by King Edward I. of England. 
He also obtained a great victory over the 
Danes, slaying their general and a major 
portion of their force. He died at Dunrobin, 
and was buried in the cathedral church of 
Dornoch, which henceforth was the burial 
place of the Earis of Sutherland. 

William, the fifth earl, valiantly assisted 
Robert Bruce at the memorable battle of 
Bannockbum; and his son Kenneth, the 
sixth earl, was a faithful adherent of King 
David Bruce, and led the vanguard of the 
Scottish army at the battle of Halidon-Hill, 
where he, with many others of the nobility, 
was slain. William, the seventh eari, was 
one of the most famous of all the worthie 
men, of the house of Sutheriand." Having 
always remained a faithful follower of King 
David, and performed many gallant actions, 
of which the taking of Roxburgh CasHe from 
the English was one, he at length attained 
the hand of Lady Margaret Bruce, sister to 
King David, from whom he received the 
regality of the Earldom of Sutherland. Earl 
William did good service at the battle of 
Durham, where, with King David, he was 
taken prisoner. Upon this occasion, his son, 
Alexander Sutheriand, was given in pledge 
for the ransom of his uncle, and was after- 
wards (the king having disinherited Robert 
Stuart) declared licir apparent to the crown; 
But dying without issue, and under age, 
Robert Stuart was again declared heir, and 
John Sutherland, a younger brother, suc- 
ceeded to the earldom, and distingoisbed 
himself greatly at the siege of Newcastle, 
and the subsequent battle of Otterboume, 
when Harry Percy, named Hotspur, and his 
brother Ralph, were taken prisoners. 

Nicholas, the ninth ear],married a di|ughter 
of the Lord of the Isles, and was occupied for 
a long time in a controversy with the house 
of Mackay, chief of the clan Wigworgm in 
Strathnaver. Nicholas appointed a meeting 
at Rosse, with his father-in-law, the Lord of 
the Isles, to settle the differences between 
himself and Y-Mackay ; but hot words having 
fallen between them. Earl Nicholas killed 
Y-Mackay and his son Donald, with his own 
hands. Feuds between rival clans were by no 
means uncommon at this period, of which 
one of the most remarkable is the dissension 
immortalised by our lamented Sir Walter 
Scott, in his Fair Maid of Perth, between the 
Clan Chattan and Clan Kay. It will be 
interesting to our readers to peruse an account 
of the decision of this feud from the pen of 
an old writer. 
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The year of God, 1396, the mogt pairt of 
the north countrey of Scotland was sore dis- 
qnyted hj a dissention which happened 
hetween Clan Chattan and Clan K&y. These 
two clans heing at deidlie feud and hatred, 
lohbed and wasted the adjoining countries 
with slaughtezB and spoils. At last it was 
accorded between the parties, that thirtie per- 
sons of either syd, should fdght before the 
king, at Perth, for decision of the quairell, 
unarmed, with swords onlie. Both the parties 
met upon the appynted day, in the North- 
chircfa of St John's town, in presence of the 
king and the j udges. The feight was cruell, 
and followed with such rage and desperat 
forie, that all those of the Clan Kayo's syd 
wer slain, one onlie excepted, who, to save 
bis lyff, (after he perceaved all his followers 
shun) leapt into the water of Tay, and swame 
oTcr, and so escaped. Eleven of the Clan 
Chattan's syd escaped, yit all wounded verie 
sore. At their entrie into the field, the Clan 
Chattan lacked one of their number, who 
was pri?ilie stolne away, not willing to 
be pertaker of so dear a bargane. Bot ther 
was one among the behulders (reported to 
huTC been a sadler) who being sorie that so 
sntable a feight should faUe, offered himself 
to make up the number, and so the feight 
begsne, in which none behaved himself more 
▼aiiantlie than he, and was one of the eleven 
that survived.** 

Bobert, the tenth eail, was at the second 
battle of Halidon-Hill, in the year 1042; 
and the Earldom of Sutherland remained in 
the family of that name till the year 1510, 
when Earl John, the thirteenth earl, having 
been declared an idiot, and being without 
issue, the suocesnon came to Adam Gordon, 
the husband of Lady Elizabeth, Earl John's 
Bsler, and the surname of Sutherland was 
henceforth to give place to that of Adam 
Gordon, Lord of Aboyn, second son of the 
Earl of Huntly,— a very noble and distin- 
guished &mily. 

Adam, fourteenth Eail of Sutherland, 
took part in the disastrous fight of Flodden, 
and very narrowly escaped with life. He 
was much harassed by a claim to the earl- 
dom set up by Alexander, a bastard brother 
of the late earl, who, gathering a great com- 
pany of men, besieged and took the castle 
of Dnnrobin, which, however, was again 
wrested from him. After many skirmishes, 
the bastard was at length overthrown and 
taken, and we will give the manner of his 
end in the words of the old historian. 

*'Tben was the bastard presentlie be- 
headed by Alexander Leslie, in the verie 



place wher they had fought. His head was 
careid to Dunrobin on a spear, and was 
placed upon the height of the great tour; 
which shewes us that whatsoever by Fate is 
allotted, though sometymes foreshowed, can 
never be avoyded. For the witches had told 
Alexander the bastard, that his head should 
be the highest that ever was of the Suther- 
lands ; which he did foolishly interpret that 
some day he should be Earle of Sutherland, 
and in honor abov all his predicessers. Thus 
the diveU and his ministers, the witches, 
deceaving stUl such as trust in them, will 
either find or frame predictions for everie 
action or event, which doeth fall out con- 
trarie to ther expectations; a kynd of people 
to all men unfaithfull, to hopers decejeUfull, 
and in all countries allwise forbidden.'* 

John, the fifteenth earl, who succeeded 
his grandfather, was in the reign of Uueen 
Mary made lieutenant and governor of the 
kingdom, and attended the Q^ueen into 
France to the court of Heniy III., by whom 
he was made a knight of the order of St 
Michael. During his absence in France, 
John, a son of the bastard, raised a tumult 
against him, but was slain by one William 
Murray, upon the nether green of Dunrobin, 
at the west comer of the garden. The eail, 
also, in the reign of Elizabeth, assisted the 
English army against the French who had 
landed at Fife, and distinguished himself at 
the siege of Leith. He and his lady were 
treacherously poisoned by the Earl of Cat- 
teynes, and his only son Alexander very 
narrowly escaped a similar fiite which had 
been prepared for him. From this period till 
the time of John, the twentieth earl, there is 
nothing particularly worthy of note to justify 
our setting it down in this place. This noUe 
person was one of the privy council to King 
William IIL, and obtained permission to 
resume the name and arms of Sutherland, 
in place of those of Gordon, which had been 
borne by the Earls of Sutherland since the 
maniage of the Countess of Sutherland with 
Adam Gordon, about 1510. He was also 
permitted to- bear the double tressure in his 
coat of arms. 

There have been twenty-two Earls of 
Sutherland in succession, and the present 
Marchioness of Stafford, daugfatte of ^e late 
earl, now represents the title. 

On the visit of the lale King George IV. 
to Scotland, in 1822, it was determined by 
him that the privilege of canying the sceptre 
before the king was in the Earis of Suther- 
land; and his Majesty permitted Lord 
FVancis Leveson Gower to act as depn^ 
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upon that occasion for his mother, the 
Coantess of Sutherland. 

The exterior of Dunrohin Castle presents, 
to this day, almost the same form that the 
original erector designed for it We, indeed, 
read that in 1641, the Earl of Sutherland 

did begin to repair the hotts at Dunrobiui 



and finished the great tour the same jreir, 
wowting it to the top;" and in 1644, the 
Eari of Sutheriand " repaired the little tour 
of Dunrohin." 

Since that period, vte beliere, no external 
alterations ha?e been made in Dimrobin 
Casde. 
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Broomie Knowe^ Attgutt^ 1833. 
DBAa Jean IE, 

It is with much surprise and regret that 
I learn from Colonel Macgregor your inten- 
tion of espousing young Everton, of the— 
regiment He may be a very worthy excel- 
lent young man, and it's no for want of 
love for both his father and mother, and 
indeed the whole house of Everton, that I 
roeak, and lift up a warning voice against 
this step that ye're about taking. I send 
you a letter from Nan Morrison, which I 
think requires no commentary from me. 
Douglas Morrison was a fine man, no doubt, 
and looked remarkable well at our ball, in 
the Highland kilt ; but ye cannot live on the 
looki of any man, and I'm sair fearing that 
when there are two or three weans to move 
as well as the soldiering chests, Annie will 
find it hard to content him. And though, 
no doubt, ye're bonny enough with die 
bright twinkle of your young eyes, and the 
rose laughing in ye're cheek ; yet if Aunie^s 
douce voice, and meek ways, don't quiet a 
man, I'm fearing ETerton's packing will be 
a worse afiiur than the one youll read of. 

I hope, indeed, dear Jeanie, that yell 
consult some friend, and be discreet and 
wiselike, and think no more of the yonog 
man Everton, when you've read the en- 
closed ; and with tears in my eyes for anxiety, 
I remain, 

Your afiectionate Aunt, 

EupHEMiA Mc. Gill. 

Belfast 

Dear Auntie, 

Oh the delights of a soldier's life! We 
had just settled ourselves in the most de- 
lightful lodgings at Newry— eveiy thing 
unpacked, and all our little comforts 
around us — six weeks' coals in, tea, &c. for 
the officers twice a week— when one fine 
morning, at about four o'clock, we are aroused 



from our first slumbers by a violent knocking 
at the street door. Douglas incensed, rushes 
slipperless to the window, when a soldier 
gives him the following most pleasing intel- 
ligence " Parade, Sir, at six in the morn- 
ing ; on a court martial at eleven o'clock ; 
the route has arrived, and the whole regiment 
marches at twelve o'clock precisely for Bel- 
fast. You are to follow next morning at the 
hour of two, with the baggage-wagons." 

Being very far from well, I remained 
quietly in bed till the clock struck twelve, 
when a note is brought from Douglas to me, 
Baying, the Colonel has changed his mind, 
and the baggage is to start at two that day, 
instead of the next morning. I start from 
my bed, put on a dressing-gown, and by the 
greatest exertions succeed in getting our 
immense soldiering chests packed, and my 
own boxes; my maid being all the time 
busily engaged packing her own things, and 
without leisure to assist me. Every thing is 
ready, and only waiting for a fatigue party 
tocany them to the barracks. AfterawhUe, 
J write a note to Douglas, to inquire what I 
am to do, as the fatigue party is not arrived, 
and it is past the time. The note is brought 
back unopened, saying, that as Mr. Morrison 
is on a court mardal, nobody can have any 
communication with him. I remain in de- 
spair till three o'clock, when one of the 
officers, who had just got an unattached 
lieutenancy, walks in and asks, What all 
thai luggage is doing in the hall?* Waiting 
till sent for." « Then I fear it may wait 
there till doomsday, for regiment, baggage 
and all, started two hours ago ! " 

You may imagine this information nearly 
drove me frantic ; and the only wish I could 
think of for the colonel (who is a bachelor) 
was, that he had a wife and a dozen children 
to pack up for, and then he would have 
made up his mind about the luggage with 
more certainty. Douglas returned at five 
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o'clock, and said, that the qnarter-master had 
foigotten ns. So we made new arrange- 
ments, and after infinite pains succeeded in 
getting our baggage sent off neit day free of 
expense. 

All our Tezations were not yet ended, for 
on our airi?al here, Douglas discoFcred that 
my abigail. Rose, was any thing but what 
Mr. Henderson of the Arcade described Ait 
matii, nz., ^* sober, steady, and yirtuous," 
and the consequence is, we are forced to 
discharge her, and she leares me for London 
to-morrow. This is not only attended with 
great expense, but as it is utterly impossible 
for me to get a maid where I am, I must 
endearour to do without one : which to me, 
who, thanks to your indulgence, my dearest 
aunt, nerer hare been in the habit of doing 
anything for myself, is particularly incon- 
yenient and disagreeable. 

We have been here a week, and are yeiy 
snug and comfortable in our little abode ; 
the scenery round is lovely, and Douglas, 
finding forage cheap and posting bad in 



Ireland, has purchased two beautiful little 
horses, very cheap, so that we are enabled to 
drive about every where. 1 am indeed very 
happy, dearest auiit ; Douglas is the kindest 
of husbands, and I live the happiest of lives ; 
nor shall I ever r^ret the day when I wrung 
from your kind heart the consent which you 
told me was against your judgment, and 

which made me the 

Dearest aunt, I have been suddenly inter- 
rupted, and have only time to tell you that 
we are ordered to move immediately. All is 
hurry, worry, and confusion. Douglas is 
quite cross ; his disposition will be ruined by 
Uiese odious marches and counter-marches. 
Rose won't do anything, but mts sulkily 
sobbing in a comer; and I have such a 
headach, I can scarcely see. Good bye; 
I hear Douglas calling. We have only two 
hours to prepare — what a comfortless life it 
is! Love to all at quiet, happy, indolent 
Broomie Knowe. 

Ever your affectionate, 

Annie Moaaisow. 
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I AM by tbe haunted well. 
Where love works his potent spell : 
Thus I stir the water's face, 
Though but for a little space, 
Wish of mine, or hope or fear. 
May wake the glassy stillness here. 

Now the spell is cast around thee— 
Lodovic ! my love hath bound thee! 
In thy heart and in thy brain 
Thou shalt feel a dizzy pain : 
And though distant thou mayst be. 
Thou shalt pine with thoughts of me ! 



Lo, *tis done— I turn away — 
Notliing thou canst think or say, 
(Even though I might wish it too,) 
Can the hermit's spell undo : 
Round thee coils the serpent twine — 
Ludovic, thy love is mine ! 

Yet as from the waters, fast 
Have the ruffling ripples past — 
As they slumber still and clear. 
Even as I had not been here ; 
And upon their glassy face. 
Human passion leaves no trace ; 



So within thy heart and home 

Calm and holy peace shall come ; 

Love for me shall pass away 

Like yon sunbeam's quivering ray, 

And hearts that spell hath wrung with pain 

Sink back to shadowy peace again. 

L. B. 
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Mtooires du Marechal Ney, Due 

d*£lchingen, Prince de la Moskowa. 

Publies par sa Famille. 
Memoirs of Marshal Ney. Pablished 

by his Family. Translated from the 

French. 

Nky wu bom at the obwrare town of Samloiua, 
in the y«ar 1769. His fiither wu a cooper mt that 
place, bat had once been a soldier, haying aerred 
under the old French syBtem, when none but the 
noUe of birth could riae in the army. But the 
French were paasionately fond of even the modicum 
of glory which coold fidl to them individually as 
men in the line, or as non^mmiasioned officers. 
They were fond of war long before the state of 
things incident on the French revolution, and won- 
derfiil succeaees of Boniqiarte, when not merely 
dukedoms but kingdoms were adjudged to the for- 
tunate soldier of plebeian birth ; therefore, as Ney*a 
&therhad aeen aome little aervioe,** and had even 
fought at the battle of Rosbach during the seven 
years* war, he was constantly talking about his 
military career, and thus inflamed the imagination 
of his son. Old Ney, however, was wise enough 
to see, as things then were in aristociatic Fnuace, 
that some dvil employment or trade would tell 
more to the respecubility and prosperity of Ids boy 
than the carrying of a musket or sabre, even though 
he might have the good fortune to be at another 
battle of Rosbach. Accordingly the future Duke 
of Elchingen and Prince of La Moskowa was placed 
in the office of one M. Valette, a notary public, who 
was to teach him a bit o' the Uw.** There Michael 
soon found that copying acts, contracts of sale, mar- 
riage settlements, and testaments, was an occupa- 
tion not at all sgreeable to " a head quite full of 
military notions.** This was natural enough, and 
no doubt mainly the fiiult or the merit of the old 
soldier of Rosbach ; but Ney*s next step was a very 
odd one — he went from the civil to criminal law 
he became clerk to the procureur du rei. 

It was not likely that he, who was destined to be 
the hero of a hundred battles, should stay longer in 
the procureur*8 than he had done in the notary*s 
office — he soon quitted it, and wanted to enlist 
as a soldier. His father, who had already one 
aon (Michaera aenior) on service^ atill oppoaed 
this inclination, and young Ney went to gain hia 
livelihood in the minea of Apenwerler. Here he 
learned all the proceaaes which the ore underwent 
in ita tranaformation. From theae minea he waa 
aoon tranaferrod to the iron worka of Saleck, where 
he was raised to the post of superintendent, and 
where he might have acquired a competency. He 
sUyed at Saleck two years, and then, being eighteen 
yean of age, went to Metz, and enlisted in a regi- 
mcnt of hussars. 



People may look down with contempt on the 
humble occupations of lawyers* clerk, nuner, and 
superintendent of an iron forge, but there is no 
doubt that, in these several callings, young Ney 
learned many things that were of great piacticsl use, 
and that afterwards fiualitated his rapid progress. 
Theae advantages, however, would have been trifliiig 
in their effects, but for the favourable crisis in 
which he entered the army. This was in 1787, 
on the eve of that revolution which was to over- 
throw all established order, and all distinctions of 
Urth, or rather to rsise up a distinction in finrour of 
the lowly bom, who, in republican philooophy, were 
alone possessed of patriotism, ooumge, and talent. 
Ney himself cherished that system under whidi he 
had risen, and when at the climax of his fortune, 
when the cooper's son was a marshal of the empire, 
he affected to despise, and was unwilling to employ, 
men of noble birth. This too was perfectly natural, 
and aa reaaonable aa the conduct of the noblea before 
the revolution, who judged of an individual aoooid- 
ing to the quarters of his scutcheon, and deemed 
him unworthy of serving his country in any elevated 
cspadty if he could not prove pure blood. The 
fortunate soldier, however, was proud to be a Duke 
and Prince, and happy in the prospect of transmit- 
ting his titles and distinctions to his children, who 
must thus of course contribute to the formation of 
an aristocratic body. In this Ney was like all men, 
and all men will be like Ney. But to proceed with 
his history. 

It was soon found that the young recruit wrote 
a good hand, which no doubt he had learned at the 
lawyers* desks — this accomplishment soon raised 
him to a seat in the bureau of the quarter-master of 
his regiment At the same time he distinguished 
himself among his conuades by his fine soldier*like 
appearance, and his boldneea and akill in ridii^, and 
in the use of his weapons. His first exploit waa a 
duel with the fendng-mastcr of the regiment— a 
great bully, it is said, whom he wounded in the 
wrist 

But soon ho was to have a field for more oonapaca. 
oua deeds— the eve went rapidly by, and the day of 
the French revdntion came. Equality of rif^ts 
waa proclaimed, privilcgea and exclusions no longer 
exiated. Each was thenceforth what his own deeds 
made him,** &c. &c. (We caimot repress a melan. 
choly smile when we think in what this system of 
equality terminated.) To be noble was now held 
to be a foe to the republic, or a fool ; Ney could 
prove his descent firom a cooper at Sarrelouis — a 
proof of " dvism,** touseaword of the period — and 
consequently immediately rose to the rank of lieu, 
tenant, and was placed on the staff of Genersl 
Lomarchc, a man, of course, as lowly bom as him- 
self. Frem this time he was constantly employed 
in the Netherlands, on the Rhine, in Switzerland — 
wherever there was fighting — and rose firom rank to 
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nnk, until in 1799, be was appointed to the chief 
command of the army of the Rhine, with which, 
aoon after, he gained the splendid victory of Hohcn- 
linden. 

When Bonaparte, a second time the conqueror 
of the Anstrians in Italy, concluded a peace and 
returned to Paris, just in time to avail himself of 
the weakness and unpopularity of the Directory, 
and to get himself named first consul, among the 
men best adapted for the purposes of his future 
aggrandisement. General Ney stood prominent. He 
accordingly treated him in the most friendly man- 
ner, and his wife, the graceful and unfortunate 
Joaephine, took upon herself the trouble of fur- 
nishing the soldier of fortune with a wife. Some 
of the brusque spirit of the expiring republic, pro- 
bably still survived, for we find the first consuVs 
lady sending Ney a letter of introduction and recom- 
mendation which he is to present in person to the 
fiunily of the young lady, whom, it is already settled, 
he is to espouse, though it does not appear that the 
parties had ever met before. This is one of many 
moat amusing drcumstancea, highly characteristic of 
the times, contained in the volumes now under our 
notice. 

The General married the lady to whom he was 
thus presented in 1802, and it is mentioned to his 
honour, that notwithstanding the important couu 
mands he had held, and the opportunities he had 
had of enriching himself during six years of suc- 
cessful war, he only possessed the moderate sum of 
80,000 francs, or 3,200/., on the day of his wed. 
ding. The first consul then sent Ney in a diplo. 
made capacity to Switzerland, (the summary diplo> 
macy of Bonaparte did not require an apprentice- 
ship,) and soon after named him Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Diet of the Swiss Cantons. Whilst 
in this novel position he received a remarkable 
despatch from that most remarkable of men, Tal- 
leyrand ! We earnestly recommend this document 
to our reader*8 admiration and reflection — it will be 
found at page 83, vol. ii. Indeed at this particular 
point the work is remarkably interesting^ relating 
to what the French writer calls Swiss insurgents, 
but whom we, with more justice, call patriots — ^to 
such men as Reding, Aufdermaur, Wircfa, and 
Hirzel, who obstinately preferred liberty, as they 
understood it, and their old^stablished S\Kiss repub- 
lies, to the new theories and forms of the French 
people, who were now, indeed, rapidly verging to a 
military despotism, and an hereditary empire. 

When the First Consul accepted the new title 
which was offered to him, and was proclaimed 
Emperor on the 18th of May, 1804," Ney stood as 
high in favour as ever, and was one of the first batch 
of marshals of the empire.*^ Wo cannot follow 
him through his subsequent campaigns in Germany, 
Poland, Russia— in the retreat in the memorable 
campaign of Moscow, in 1812, or in the other 
revmes which brought about the abdication of his 
master in 1814. All our readers will remember his 
conduct when Bom^iarte returned from Elba, and 
that the last scene of all " of the wonderful diama 
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of his life was a walled court in the rear of the 
Luxembourg Palace, at Paris, where the victor of 
many fields — ^the survivor of perils innumerable — 
the son of the cooper of Sarrelouis, the general, the 
diplomatist, the marshal, the duke, the prince, the 
bravest of the brave,** was shot as a traitor! 

It would be supererogatory to say that such a 
life, however written, must be one of powerful 
interest But the Memoirs, as far as they go, in 
the two volumes now before us, which is down to 
the Austrian campaign of 1805, are well executed, 
and making allowance for some natural, and even 
laudable pwtiality, are entitled to attention as a valu. 
able addition to the history of the astounding, unpre- 
cedented events which happened in Europe between 
the years 1787 and 1816. Each volume conbiins 
a copious index of ofi3cial documents, (the most 
important materials for future historians,) and the 
second volume moreover is enriched with a curious 
and valuable treatise on the military art, from the 
pen of the unfortunate Marshal 

As we have little room for extract, we merely 
select a short passage, descriptive of his personal 
appearance. 

" Marshal Ney was tall, athletic, well made, and 
broad-chested. Each attitude and motion denoted 
health and strength of muscle. A soul of fire 
contained in a frame of iron. His somewhat palo 
complexion, his largo forehead, his under lip and 
chin rather prominent, and his strongly-marked, 
though not harsh features, gave a manly and severe 
character to a countenance strongly depicting the 
workings of his mind, and the rapid impressions it 
received. The play of his features forcibly expressed 
the feelings by which he was excited. The fatigues 
of his profession, during the last years of his life, 
had made him almost Inld. His hair, of a fiery 
auburn, had caused the soldiers to give him the 
nicknames of Peter the Red, and the Red Lion, as 
they gave the emperor that of the Little Corporal. 
And when from afar off they heard the thunder of 
his cannon, they would exclaim among themselves, 
^ Courage ! The Red Lion is roaring — all will soon 
be right, for Peter the Red is coming ** 

The translation of the work, which we have used 
for our extract, is done in a superior manner ; it 
gives both the spirit and sense of the original, and is 
at once true to the French, and idiomatic and ele- 
gant as Elnglish. 

Dramatic Scenes from Real Life. By 
Lady Morgan. 
Lady Moi^gan, though a very provoking, is cer- 
tainly a clever and very amusing writer. Though 
we difier firom her in notions of politics and taste in 
literature, we seldom lay down a work of hers from 
pure ennui, or without having enjoyed a hearty 
laugh or two during the perusal of it The present 
scenes fromreal life, contain some irresistible scenes 
of Irish life. Call them caricatures — farciv—call 
them what you will, it cannot be denied tluit they 
are amusing. The first part, or Manor Sack ville," 
is decidedly the best — the tender intimacy, (her 
X 
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Lftdyship of a certainty would call it liaison,) feub- 
sisting between the Irish housekeeper, Mrs. Quiglcy, 
and the Irish sub-agent Jeremiah Oalbraith, Esq. of 
Marj'-ville, Mogherow, is developed with great form 
and spirit. This moreeau (as her Ladyship would 
say), should, and will recommend the book to 
perusaL 

We regret to see that her Ladyship (to use ano- 
ther of her words), is as " affectatious" as ever, and 
just as fond of French phrases and Italian words—. 
the former of which she generally misconstrues, and 
the latter she almost invariably mispells. 

British Maseum. Elgin Marbles. 

This is a very useful, excellent little volume, 
evidently the production of a scholar and a man of 
a bold and original cast of mind — qualities that are 
not often found in the same person. The reader 
will find in it not only an ample history of the im- 
mortal marbles down to their removal into this 
country by Lord Elgin, and of the Parthenon 
of Athens which they once adorned, but a history 
of the fine arts in ancient Greece, and more pardcu- 
larly of sculpture as it was carried to matchless per- 
fection by Phidias and his cotemporaries. The 
whole is written in such a plain, intelligible man- 
ner as to recommend the work as a proper guide to 
all visiters of the British Museum, who will cer- 
tainly feel the beauty and interest of the Elgin 
marbles enhanced by a previous perusal of the 
volume. Nearly a hundred wood cuts give correct 
and spirited representations of those ancient mar. 
hies, and the book contains besides a view and plan 
of the Acropolis, and a map of Athens. 

Tales of the Caravanserai. The Khan's 
Tale. By James Baillie Eraser. Au- 
thor of the Kuzzilbash) &c. 

This volume, which forms the seventh of " The 
Library of Romance,** contains some admirable 
pictures of Persian, Koordistan and Toorkoman life, 
such as only one who, like Mr. Fraser, has travelled 
and lived among those curious races of men could 
give. 

There is here and there a scene in the introduc- 
tion, particularly that where a warlike Khan and 
some military retainers, a half frantic dervish, an 
emeer on a pilgrimage from Hindostan, a party of 
Aifghaun horse-dealers, an Armenian from Ispahan, 
and a whole kafilah of merchants, and others, meet 
at a half-ruined caravanserai, and are detained there 
by a snow storm, that is almost equal to anything 
of the sort wo have ever met with. The story, 
which, we suppose, is the first of a series, is suffici- 
ently interesting, and has not its author^s usual 
defect of being too long. Some of its details are 
very instructive. 

Rhymes and Rhapsodies. By R. Folke- 
stone Williams. 

Ir a volume of poetrj' at all equal in merit to 
this hod made its appearance five and twenty years 



ago it would certainly liave met attention and ap. 
plause ; but we have had names great in song in 
rapid succession which have dazzled us and blinded 
us to the perception of the beauty of minor 
bards, and of late years the public mind has been 
running in a matter-of-fact, utilitarian course, alto- 
gether inimical to poetry. We trust confidentiy 
that this state of things will only have its day, and 
that the poet will soon again command that portion 
of attention which his art divinior deserves. 

If a delicacy of feeling and expression, if a keen 
perception of the beauties of nature, if a subdued 
enthusiasm, and generous sentiments, and pure 
taste may aid that consummation, Mr. Williams^s 
volume will not be without its effect 

The dedication " to Laura is truly a graceful 
piece of poetry ; the " Monody on Sir Walter Scott** 
is very good, and justly ^predates the heart and in- 
tellect of that excellent man and wonderful writer ; 
the " Hymn to Shakspeare** is still better, and the 
passionate burst with which it concludes must have 
been heartfelt by the author. We have not apace 
even to name the numerous other poems which have 
pleased us, but cordially recommend the whole col- 
lection to our reader*s notice. 

Sir Walter Scott's Poetical Works. New 
Edition, uniform with the Warerley 
Novels, with Notes, &c., and Designs 
taken from real scenes, hy J. W. 
Turner, R. A. 

Wb have now before us three volumes of t3iis 
very cheap and beautiful publication, comprising the 
greatest part of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor. 
der. The views are admirable ! That in the third 
volume, of Kelso, one of the loveliest spots in the 
south of Scotland, is truly beautiful, and like the 
place. From the manner in which these volumes 
are published (once a month) and from their very 
low price (only five shillings each), we hope they 
may find their way into nearly every house in the 
United Kingdom. 

Illustrations of Lord Byron's Works, in 
a Series of Etchings, hy Rereil, from 
Original Paintings, hy A. Colin. 

The series of illustrations," says the publisher, 
" now submitted to the public are engraved from 
paintings by A. Colin, a French artist of considera- 
ble eminence, and a warm admirer of Lord Byron's 
poetry. ♦ • • • The illustrator of Byron's 
Works will welcome, we hope, this foreign tribute 
to their collections, while its extreme moderation of 
price places it within the reach of every collector. 
The work will be comprised in four parts, each 
containing five plates, with extiacts illustntiog the 
subject" To this modest address we will only add 
that, in the number before us (the first), the de. 
signs and the style in which they are etched are 
very pleasing, and that each part only cosU eighteen, 
pence. 
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The Pla^s and Poems of Shakspearet 
with a Life, Glossarial Notes, and one 
hundred and seventy Illustrations 
from the Plates in BojdeU's Edition. 
Edited by A. J« Valpy, M. A. 

We favounbly noticed this cheap, elegant, and 
eorrect edition on the publication of the first 
volume. It has now reached the tenth volume, 
without any diminution to the excellent character 
we gave it We hope in the meantime it has met 
that very extensive sale which alone can reward its 
elegant and enterprising publisher, and we recom. 
mend it to all who are about to possess themselves 
of that inexhaustible fund of delight-^ complete 
copy of Shakspeare^s works. 

Lardner* s Cabinet Cyclopaedia. History 
of Europe daring the Middle Ages. 

A sinmciENT recommendation to this volume 
will be to mention that it is from the pen of Sis. 
mondi, the celebrated historian of the Italian Re- 
publics, and author of the History of Switzerland, 
in this same valuable series. This &ct is not gene, 
rally known, and it would tppear to be contradicted 
by a passage in the present volume, where Sismondi 



is at once called a great roan and taxed with inac. 
curacy in the Spanish portion of his work on the 
Literature of Southern Europe. But the editor, of 
course, exercises his rights ; and he is certainly cor- 
rect both in his praise and partial blame. 

Narrative of the Expedition to Portugal 
in 1832. By G. Lloyd Hodges, Esq., 
late Colonel in the seryice of her most 
Faithful Majesty the Queen of Por- 
tugal. 

This is an amusing, gossiping book ; the produc- 
tion of a soldier who describes what he saw and 
heard in the course of a very curious drama. The 
Quarterly Review has good naturedly found out 
that the late Colonel is not a great philosopher ; we 
never heard that he had any pretension to be one, 
but he bears the character of a man likely to tell 
the truth, and, as such, his volumes have not only 
a claim on the attention of those who now take an 
interest in the complicated aibirs of Portugal, but 
may be valuable to the future writer who shall de> 
tail the singular events of the present period of Por« 
tuguese history. 

We have said the book is amusing— many of the 
anecdotes are delightfully so. 
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The CotniT, — A magnificent state entertainment 
was given on Thursday, Aug. 15, by the Kipg to the 
Officers of the Royal Artillery, on the occasion of 
Us presenting to their corps a splendid candelabrum, 
as a token of his approbation of their services. The 
officers ^ypcared in full regimentals, and wore their 
respective insignia of knighthood. Lord Hill, Sir 
James Kempt, the Marquis Wellesley, Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, Colonel Egcfton, and Major Dundas, 
were among the company. 

The Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria 
are paying a visit at Plymouth, where they have 
met with the most hearty reception. 

The late Mr, Wilberfbrce The late Mr. 

Wilberforce was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
en the 3rd of last month. The funeral procession 
mored from Cadogan Place, accompanied by an 
immense crowd of people, who flanked it on dther 
side, to the Abbey. When it reached Westminster 
Hall, it was joined by a considerable number of 
Peers, and about a hundred and fifty members of 
the House of Commons, all dressed in deep mourn, 
ing. The pall-bearers were, on one aide. Lord 
Brougham, Mr. Manners Sutton, Lord Bexley, and 
the Marquis of Westminster; on the other, Mr. 
Charles Grant, Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. William 
Smith, and the Duke of Gloucester, — who, accord, 
ing to etiquette, was the last on the extreme right. 
The procession of the Peers, as they entered the 



Abbey, was headed by the Dukes of Sussex and 
Wellington ; then followed the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishop of Chichester, and others. 
When the coffin was lowered into the grave, the 
Dukes of Sussex, Gloueester, and Wellington, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lords Brougham, Lans. 
downe, Rosslyn, Althorp, Auckland, and others, 
formed a circle round it. The grave is close to 
the tombs of Fox, Pitt, and Canning. The funeral 
service was performed by Dr. Hslcome. Upon the 
cofl3n.lid is this inscription — William Wilberforce, 
Esquire. Bom 24th of August, 1759. Died 29th 
of July, 1833." 

France. — Drama, Ac^The open of Gus- 
tavus in.,^ has excited the attention of the people 
in Sweden. M. Scribe, it seems, without giving 
himself the trouble of looking into history, has 
given us a picture of the intrigues of the wife of 
Ankentroem and the king, never dreaming that 
the bdy is still alive. The king, it is asserted, 
never even saw her! The lady, who is now fiir 
advanced in years, lost two husbands by a tragi, 
cal occurrence. Ankentroem, her fint husband, 
finished his life on a scaffold, and her second 
husband, who was a clergyman, was killed in the 
night, in the church, by liis own brother, at the 
moment when the pastor was collecting together 
the money that had been left in the vestiy. The 
brother thought he was attacking a robber, and he 
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did not diacover that he had killed his brother till 
after the fittal deed vnis irremediable. 

The Star of Pcrlet seems to be on the ivane. 
Since his return, this year, to the Gymnase,** he 
has not been successful. Few attend his acting, 
and the first piece in which he appeared was hissed. 
It was called the Qmcher du SoUil;' and is 
occupied with the story of a man who is employed 
during a whole day in overcoming the obstacles 
which threaten to exclude him from a house 
where he insists on residing, being apprehensive 
of imprisonment by the police. 

There is something very curious in the hie of 
one of the young dancers at the opera. Her name 
is Varin, and she is distinguished for the grace, ele- 
gance, and beauty of her movements. When M. 
and Madame Varin were attached to the Imperial 
Theatre, at St Petersbuigh, they were struck with 
her elegant manners, although then a slave and a 
Russian by birth, and having adopted her as their 
own child, they initiated her in that art which they 
cultivated themselves with so much success. It is 
owing to this benevolent conduct that the young 
girl escaped from so painful a destiny, and is now 
displaying those valuable talents, which it is to 
be hoped may long continue to be the ornament 
of the opera. 

Madame Dorval is no longer acting at the 

Th^tre de la Porte, Saint Martin.** Worn out 
with the persecutions of which she vras the victim 
on the part of the management, she has given up 
her engagement, and intends travelling. It is ex- 
pected, however, that she will shortly perform at 
the Ambig(i." At this theatre a new piece, 

Le Festin de Balthasar,** is being represented to 
crowded and applauding audiences. 

A &acinating young actress, MademoiKlle Bou. 
varet, has lately become the wife of a noble vis- 
count, who has also made over to her the whole of 
his fortune. Agreeably to her particular desire, 
however, she continues to perform on the stage, and 
delights her adoring husband with the display of 
those talents which have hitherto called forth his 
admiration. 

Rusau. — A novel and curious publication has 
lately been undertaken in Petersburgh. It is 
formed upon the plan of the Livre des Cent et 
Un,'* and contains a collection of original produc- 
tiona, in prose and verse, by all the most celebrated 
living Russian authors. It is entitled the Aots^ 
osselje^ and is to be published by a bookseller, 
named Smirdin. The latter gentleman having 
recently finished building a very splendid mansion 
in the capital, invited to the houscwarming every 
author then residing there. As a mark of gratitude 
towards their liberal-minded host, the guests pre- 
sent conceived the idea of the ^ Nowosselje.** It 
is said that the getting up of this work, which is 
enriched with splendid engravings, has cost 22,000 



roubles ; twenty-seven authors have sent valuable 
contributions to it, and it will present a complete 
picture of the modem literature of Russia. 

IcRLAMO. — Thorlakson, the poet of Iceland, the 
translator of Milton*8 Paradise Lost into his native 
tongue, is the inhabitant of a poorliut at Baegisa. 
His room is hardly six feet long by four feet wide, 
and its only furniture his bed, and the table on 
which he writes. Its situation, however, is highly 
picturesque, being seated between three high moun. 
tains, and is surrounded by torrents. The barfs 
income does not exceed 6il per annum ! 

CoMSTAMTiNOPLE. — A detachmcut of Saint Simo. 
nians recently made their appearance at Gonstan- 
tinople, in search of the free woman residing in 
that capital, for the purpose of marrying her to 
Father Enfiintin; but the liberties which these 
doctrituttret took with the Turkish ladies, caused 
their immediate arrest and expulsion from the 
city. 

Italy.-^ A lady of Certaldo, Madame Lanzoni, 
has recently purehased the house formerly occu[Med 
by Boccaccio, which she has restored with the 
utmost care. In the room which he prindpaUy 
occupied she has placed his portrait at full length. 
In an adjoining caHnet is a splendid bookcase, filled 
with all the various editions of his works. An old 
woman, who formerly occupied this chamber, having 
accidentally thrown down a part of the paneling, 
found a great number of manuscripts, which, in the 
fervour of bigoted superstition, she directly con- 
signed to the flames. It is not known what has 
become of fourteen manuscripts on vellum, which 
were discovered some years ago on opening the tomb 
of Boccaccio, In the church of Certaldo. 

DnxADFUL Fiu. — ^A fire broke out iu a baker*s 
shop and flour warehouse, situated in. Scotland Yard, 
Liverpool, on the 3rd of last month, about twelve 
o^dock at night. In a short time the roof fell in, 
and apprehensions were felt lest one of the walls, 
which was slightly built, should fall upon the per- 
sons who were engaged in removing property from 
an adjoining timber-yard, belonging to a Mr. Ro- 
berts. These persons were warned to desist, and 
some took the advice and moved off ; but others 
continued at work. About half-past one the wall 
was seen to give way : there was a cry ICs 
coming!** and all escaped except six men, who 
were in the timber-yard, standing on the veige of 
a sawpit, or in it, and one who was on the roof^of 
it. The wall fell forward with a loud crash, ex- 
tending nearly across the yard, and carrying with it 
a joiner's shop, the roof of the sawpit, and the side 
wall of an adjoining dwelling-house. In a few 
minutes a cry was heard to proceed from amidst 
the dust, bricks, and rubbish in the direction of the 
sawpit ; and one man was soon dug out alive, but 
tenibly bruised. The dead bodies of the reniaii^ 
ing six were also found in the course of the morning. 
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Evening Dresses. 

{Sittiiuf figure.) 
A printed satin robe, ivbite groand, and 
pattern in Tirid colours of small sprigs in 
winding colnmns, and large single flowers 
in compartments. The conage is cut rery 
low and square on the back and front of the 
busty but rather higher on the shoulder than 
they are generally made; it sits close to the 
shape, terminates in a peak before, and is 
trimmed round the top with a single row of 
narrow blond lace laid on flat. Blond lace 
long sleeves of the usual size at top, and 
moderately full from the elbow to the wrist ; 
they are made open from the bend of the 
arm, but are attached in three places by 
gold filagree buttons, and surmounted by 
mancherwn of broad blond lace. The hair 
parted on the forehead, is arranged on each 
side in a plaited band, which is doubled and 
bangs low. The hind-hair, also arranged in 
a braid, is twined round the summit of 
the head. Gold ear-rings, neck-chain, and 
bracelets. White kid gloves; white satin 
slippers. 

(Standing Figure,) 
The robe is of pale rose-coloured mouMteline 
de vne over gros de NapUt to correspond. 
A low cartage sitting close to the shape at 
the upper part, but with a little fulness at 
the bottom of the waist ; it is trimmed round 
the bust with a blond lace tmche. Short 
under sleeve of white grot de Naplet^ with 
one of blond lace of the Marino Faliero form 
over it; a part of the fulness of the latter is 
confined by a gold agraffe on the shoulder. 
Armlets and eeirUure of gold net, with gold 
clasps. The hair is parted on the forehead 
and turned up behind; the ends form a 
cluster of curls. A band of fancy jewellery 
and bunches of gold wheat complete the 
cviffwre. Neck-lace and ear-rings gold and 
meolos. White silk net gloves. White grot 
da Naplet slippers of the sandal form. 



GSNBIUL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHIONS AND 
DRESS. 

The out-door toilettes most in request for 
our fashionable watering places, are in a 
great degree those of last month. Some 
novelties, however, have been introduced; 
one of the prettiest is an undress bonnet of 
plain clear India muslin, lined with coloured 
sarsenet. The brim and crown are both 
drawn, the drawings put rather closer than 
any we have yet seen. The former is oval, 
the edge bordered with narrow lace set on 
with a little fulness. The curtain at the 
back of the crown, and the hridet^ are bor- 
dered with lace to correspond, and a muslin 
rosette placed on one side of the crown is also 
edged with it A few half-season hats of 
marron poux de toie have already appeared ; 
they are trimmed either with a single white 
ostrich feather tipped with marron, or else 
with three roses of three different colours, one 
white, the second marron, the third green. 
Hats continue to be placed very far back 
upon the head, the crowns are neither so 
high nor tending so much to a point as those 
of last month. The brims of bonnets are 
now generally made short, and close at the 
sides of the face. Neither hats nor bonnets 
have the interior of the brim ornamented in 
general, but a cap is usually worn with 
either, the trimming of which being en ruche, 
renders other accessories unnecessary. 

Peignoirs of jaconot muslin, or French 
cambric embroidered down the front on each 
side, and worn with mantelets of the same 
material, also embroidered, are considered 
most elegant in morning dress; those of 
printed muslin with pelerine fichut are 
fashionable, but less in request. The prettiest 
morning caps are of tulle or Indian muslin, 
trimmed in front d la Marie Stuart, The 
trimming composed of two or three rows of 
ttdle or lace forms a ruche, which descends in 
a rounded point in the centre of the forehead, 
c 
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and stands out from the face ramething in the 
shape of a circle on each side ; tufts of hair 
or knots of rihand fill the spaces; ends of cut 
riband disposed en paitnettes are sometimes 
substituted for knots ; a conespouding orna- 
ment of riband is placed in the centre of the 
cap above the trimming of the front, the 
bridn issue from this ornament. 

We refer to our print for the most elegant 
style of evening dress. Fashionable colours 
are the same as last month. 



COSTUME OF PARIS. BY A PARISIAN 
CORRBSPONDENT. 

Promenade dress continues to be of a veiy 
light description. Pdgnoirt are most in 
favour ; the majority are of iwhite or printed 
muslin, the most elegant of the latter are of 
small Turkish patterns, that is to say, palms 
marked only by a black and red line upon a 
white ground. 

Drawn bonnets of white glazed cambric 
have been recently introduced in undress; 
they are made without any ornament, and are 
principally adapted for the country. Those 
of wgandy made without lining, with the 
Iridtt and knot of the same material, are at 
present very fashionable for the promenade, 
though they are even now rather too light for 
the season. 

The materials for opera dress and evening 
negligi are Indian muslin, organdy ^ numsteline 
de ime, poux de toie, and mauiteline de laine. 
Several of these dresses are made with long 
sleeves of the usual size at top, moderately 
wide from the elbow to the wrist, and termi- 



nated by a broad band. We have reason to 
think that this kind of sleeve will soon en- 
tirely displace those made tight to the lower 
part of the arm. Pockets made in the front 
of the dress begin to be very generally adopt- 
ed ; unlike thote of former times they are for 
ornament rather than use, at least the greater 
part being false. They are bordered with a 
narrow trimming, laid on almost fiat, of 
black lace, or a riicAe, and ornamented at the 
top and bottom with knots of riband. Black 
blond or real lace continues to be employed 
for the trimming of dresses. Several of clear 
white muslin have been recently made with 
low wnaget trimmed with very broad black 
lace arranged in drapery, and attached in the 
centre of the bosom by an ornamental pin. 
Where the trimming is of black lace the 
gloves or mittens should be of black knitted 
silk ; otherwise white or coloured silk is pre- 
ferred, but white is considered most elegant 
Sice straw hats are almost the only ones 
adopted in evening dress, and they are but 
partially worn, head-dresses of hair being 
much more in favour. Thehair is for the most 
part disposed in soft braids on the forehead, 
or arranged in corkscrew ringlets which fall 
low at the sides of the face. A few, but very few 
ladies have it arranged in full tufts of curls. 
The hind hair is either braided and turned 
round the crown of the head, or else it is 
arranged in a knot, or in low bows placed 
very far back. Flowers, particularly field 
flowers, continue to be employed to ornament 
these coiffuret. Fashionable colours are the 
same as last month, but rose and cherry 
colour are still more in favour. 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 



TkB Oriental AnmuiL^ThiM forthooming new 
Annual is designed to pment whatever is most 
gnnd and beaatiful in the natural- or artificial 
features of the Eastern World ; commencing with 
India, owing to its immediate interest and con- 
nexion with this country. It will be published 
on the Ist of October, containing twenty-fiTe En- 
graving executed in the first style of the art from 
Original Drawings, by William Daniell, Esq., Royal 
Academician. 

The Biblical AtuiMaL — New supplies of this 
valuable companion to the Holy Scriptures will be 
issued on the 1st of October. 

A small volume entitled Reasons for Chris- 
tknity,** is just ready for publication. 

Landeeer'e Jttuetrated Edititm of the Romance 
of Hieioiy. — ^This new edition of the Romance of 
History is to be publlsbed in monthly volumes, 
each containing six plates illustrative of its most 
striking and interesting scenes from original designs. 
By Mr. Thomas Landseer. It will be conmienced 
on the 1st of November, and continned on the Ist 
of every succeeding month until its completion. 

The Geographical Anmud for 1834, will in. 
elude aU the latest discoveries and changes that 



have taken place, and will be published early in 
October. 

Europe ; a Political Sketch, and other Poems, 
by Mr. C. O. Apperley, will be published in a few 
days. 

The Editors of the little work entitled, **■ The 
Parent's Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction** 
have just completed the second volume, comprising 
the last six monthly numbers. 

The first volume of a Library of Natural History 
will appear in a few days, under the title of " The 
Natural History Miscellany.** Each volume will 
be the size of the Waverley Series, and will contain 
thirty-.six coloured plates, with descriptive letter- 
press. Sir Thomas Dick Liauder, Captain Brown, 
and J. B. Kidd, Esq., are the joint Conductors of 
this work, assisted by the first Artists in the king- 
dom. 

In the Press — Deontology, or the Science of 
Morality ;^ in which the harmony and co-inddence 
of Duty and Self-interest, Virtue and Felicity, 
Prudence and Benevolence, are explained and ex. 
emplified. From the MSS. of Jeremy Bentham. 
Arranged and edited by John Bowring. 



BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 

AtChelton Hall, Suffolk, Tiscounten Forbes, of 
a son and heir. 

At the Rectory, Chelsea, the Lady of the Rev. J. 
W. Lockwood, of a son. 

At the Rectory, Burton, the Lady of the Rev. O. 
Davenport Whitehead, of a son. 

At Hampton Court Palace, the Lady of Captain 
Baiid, 15th Hnssars, of a daughter. 

The Countess of Lichfield, of a son. 

The Lady of F. Tyrrell, Esq. of BridgeStreet, of 
a son. 

In Fiance, the Lady of C^t. W. H. Hollea, of 
a daughter. 

At Northbrook House, near Exeter, the Lady of 
Major Hodgson, of a daughter. 

At Clovelly Court, Devon, the Lady Mary 
Hamlyn Williams, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 
At Berne, Caledon George, eldest son of James 
Du Pre, Esq., of Wilton Pork, to Louisa, third 
daughter of Sir William Maxwell, Bart., of Men. 
reith, Galloway. 



At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Capt. E. G. 
Douglas, of the Grenadier Guards, brother of the 
Earl of Morton, to Juliana Isabella Mary, eldest 
daughter of G. H. Dawkins Pennant, Esq., of Pen- 
rhyn Castle, Caernarvonshire. 

At Marylebone Church, Capt. J. N. Hibbert, 
son of R. Hibbert, Esq., of BirUes Hall, Cheshire, 
and Chalfont House, Bucks, to Jane Anne, only 
daughter of Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 

At St. Mary*s Church, Bryanston Square, Capt. 
P. SandiUmds, Royal Horse Artillery, to Caroline 
Arabella, daughter of the late W. T. Corbett, Esq. 
of RUhmn^ Lincolnshire, and Darnhdl, Cheshire. 

At St. John's Church, Hampstead, James MaL 
lock, Esq., of Southampton Street, Bloomsbury 
Square, eldest son of Rawlin Mallock, Esq., of 
Hill House, Axminster, Devonshire, to Mary Ann, 
Second daughter of R. Houlditch, Esq., of Hamp. 
stead. 

At the British Protestant Chapel, Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, Captain James Wigston, R. N. to Mary Theo- 
dora, only daughter of tho late Maj.-Gen. Sir John 
Chalmers, K.C.B., Madras Army. 
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DEATHS. 



DEATHS. 

The Hon. Henry Watson, in bis 78th year. 

At TrafFord Park, Lancashire, Roger Pettiward, 
Esq. of Finborough Hsll, Suffolk, in his 79th year. 

At her house, in Gloacester PUuse, Harriet, eldest 
sister of the late Lord Chief Justiee Dallas, and of 
the late Sir George Dallas, Bart. 

Mr. Doane, in his 63d year, of i^plezy, at hia 
hoQse, in New Inn Buildings. 

At Cliff House, Ramqiate, Ann, relict of the late 
Sir William Curtis, Bart, in her 77th year. 

At Westhumble, m his 74th year, Geoige Daniell, 
Esq., one of the Bonchen of the Hon. Society of 
the Middle Temple. 



In his 48th year, J. K. D. Willan, Esq., of 
Twyford Abbey, Middlesex, second son of the late 
Lieut-General Douglas, of the Royal Artillery. 
His death m» preceded by a long snd painful illnesa, 
the effects of a severe wound received in Holland 
at an early sge,in the service of his king and country. 

In his 25th year, of an attack of malignant 
cbolsra, and after fifteen hours* illncsi, Charies 
Byrne, Esq., of Lancaster Place. 

In Great PortUmd Street, after a few hours* 
illness* Dorothy, relict of David Sutherland, Esq., 
late Deputy ComptroHer-Ge&eial of hit Majesty *a 
Excise. 
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THE COURT MAGAZINE, 



AND 



FOR OCTOBER, 1833. 



GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF MISS MARIAN MILLICENT 

BARTON* 



Marian Millice^jt Barton, whose por- 
trait forms the embellishment of the present 
namber, is the daughter atid sole RUr>'iving' 
child of the late James Barton, Esq-, of 
Penwoilhani Hall^ Id the ^unty palatine of 
Lancaster. 

Mr. BArton^s ancestors had resided* from 
the most remote period, on their property at 
Ormsldrk in the same county; but ah^>ut 
two centuries mncc the^Aiiziily removed to 
Pen worths m, which hitd formerly been a 
prioiy altiohed to the superioT monastery in 
the Vale of Flvesham, in Woicestershire. — 
The great fjrandfallier of Miss Barton in some 
degree m<xU:niised the interior of the build- 
ing, but by reiiiining the moiit, dniwlmdj^e, 
and Gothic chantcter of tlie old structure, 



did not entirely ohlitemte its monastic ap- 
pearance : and it is ^tiU lu many respects 
worthy the attention of ibe antiquary* 

This properly bus now passed into the 
aneient fuiuily of Itawstorne of the same 
Cf^utUy, and is in the possession of Lawrence 
Rawslome, Esq, 

Miss Barton's family on the Tnatemal side 
boasts of equal, if not siiU greAter, flntiqtiity ; 
tracing their descent in an uninterrupted line 
from one of the captains in the army of 
William the Conqueror, who obtained a ^rant 
of the property nf Crofton Hall, in the coun- 
ty of Cumherlatidt whieh Sir Waslel Brisco, 
Bart, the heart of the family, at ptcsent 
possesses. 



^SUMMER SONGS, BY MRS, HEMANS- 

II. — NIOBT-BLOWING FLOWERS. 

Children of night ! unfolding meekly^. slowly, 

To the Rweet breathings of the shadowy hours, 
When dark-blue heayens look softest and most holy. 
And irlow-wonn light is in the forest bowers ; 
To solemn things and deep. 
To spirit-haunted sleep. 
To thoughts, all purified 
From earth, ye seem allied, 
O dedicated flowers ! 

VOL. III. — NO. IV. u 
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SUMMER SONGa 



Ye, from the crowd your vestal beauty tarningy 
Keep in dim urns the piecious odour shrined, 
Till steps are hush'd and faithful stars aie burning, 
And the moon's eye looks down, serenely land ; 
So doth love's dreaming heart 
Dwell from the throng apart; 
And but to shades disclose 
The inmost thought which glows, 
With its pure life entwined. 

Shut from the sounds wherein the day n^joices. 

To no triumphant song your petals thrill ; 
But yield their fragrance with the faint sweet voices 
Rising from hidden founts when all is still. 
So doth lone prayer arise. 
Mingling with secret sighs. 
When grief unfolds, like you, 
Her breast, for heavenly dew 
In silent hours to fill. 



III. — THE WANDSaiNG WIND. 

The wind, the wandering wind 

Of golden summer eves! 
Whence is the thrilling magic 

Of its tones among the leaves? 

Oh, is it from the waters 
Or from the long, tall grass? 

Or is it from the hollow rocks 
Through which its breathings pass ? 

Or is it from the voices 

Of all in one combined. 
That it wins the tone of mastery ? 

The wind, the wandering wind \ 

No, no, the strange sweet accents 
That with it come and go, . 

They are not from the osiers. 
Or the fir-trees, whispering low. 

They are not of the river, 

Nor of the cavemed hill : 
'TIS the human love within us 

That gives them power to thrill. 

They touch the links of memory 

Around our spirits twined. 
And we start, and weep, and tremble. 

To the wind, the wandering mnd! 
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HABITS OF THE ROMAN LADIES. 



It has been remarked that a fondness for 
Adorning the person for the saie of obtaining 
admiration from men is natural to all women.'' 
Now allowing this to be true, surely no one 
can condemn so laudable a desire of pleasing 
on the part of the fair sex, whatever may be 
its ulterior object. The female mind, for the 
most part, has so few important considera- 
tions wherewith to occupy itself, and so few 
opportunities of publicly displaying its judg- 
ment and taste, except in matters of dress, 
that we cannot wonder at seeing so much at- 
tention paid to it by women of every class ; 
besides^ when it is remembered that the 
amount expended by ladies in articles of 
dress and hijouterie by far exceeds that spent 
by the ** lords of the creation" for the same 
purpose, a female fondness for fashion must 
always be considered as a national blessing, 
and one of the many advantages derived from 
a splendid court We would, however, by no 
means be understood as advocating that ex- 
cessive love of dress which is indulged in by 
some, reckless of all consequences, and which 
would almost induce them, Tarpeia-like, to 
sacrifice their country for a bracelet llie 
opening remark was made on the Roman 
ladies some two thousand years ago, and it is 
of their different dresses that we now propose 
to treat; these, in splendour, richness, and 
gracefulness, were not surpassed even by 
those of the present day, if we may judge 
from the little insight afforded us by old 
Latin writers into the mysteries of a Roman 
lady's tmlette. 

The ladies of ancient Rome rose eariy, and 
immediately enjoyed the luxury of the bath, 
which was sometimes of perfumed water; 
they then underwent a process of polishing 
with pumice-stone for the purpose of smooth- 
ing the skin, and afWr being anointed with 
rich perfumes they threw around them a 
loose robe and retired to their dressing-rooms, 
where they received morning visits from their 
friends, and discussed the merits of the last 
eloquent speech delivered in the senate, or 
the probable conqueror in the next gladia- 
torial combat After the departure of their 
visiters commenced the business of the toilette, 
which occupied a considerable portion of 
time ; the maids were summoned, to each of 
whom a different duty was asagned : some 
formed a kind of council and only looked on 
to direct and assist the others by their advice 
and experience ; one held the mirror before 



her mistress; while othexs there were to 

whom it was a 

M oonstant ctre 

The bodkin, comb, aod essence to prepere." 

With the exception of the looking-glass 
the articles of the toilette were much the same 
as those in use at present The glass, or, moro 
properly speaking, mirror, was composed of 
a highly polished plate of metal<^, generally 
silver, richly chased around the edges, and 
adorned with precious stones ; this was not 
fixed in a frame like the modem glass, but 
held by a slave. The combs were formed of 
ivory and rose-wood. Curling tongs, bodkins, 
and hair pins were also known ; the former 
was a simple bar of iron heated in the fire, 
around which the hair was turned in order to 
produce a curl ; the two latter were made of 
gold and silver, and ornamented with pearls ; 
it was probably with one of these bodkins 
that Cleopatra gave herself la death-wound, 
and not, as is commonly supposed, with an 
adder. 

The use of perfumes^ cosmetics, and depi- 
latories, prevailed to a great extent amongst 
the Romans; the first were obtidned at a con- 
siderable expense from India, Greece, and 
Perria; there are still in existence a few 
recipes for making the cosmetics used two 
thousand years ago, and which will be found 
to have many ingpredients in common with 
similar preparations of our own time. Ovid 
gives the following, and adds, that those who 
use it will possess a complexion smoother 
than the surface of their polished mirrors : — 
«• Take two pounds of Lybian barley, free 
from straw and chaff, and an equal quantity 
of the pea of the wild vetch, mix these with 
ten eggs, let it harden and pound it, add two 
ounces of hartshorn, and a dozen roots of the 
narcissus bruised in a mortar, two ounces of 
gum, and two ounces of meal, reduce the 
whole to a powder, sift it, and add nine times 
the quantity of honey.** Some used poppy 
juice and water> and others a pap or poultice 
of bread and milk, with which they com- 
pletely covered the face, and kept on in their 
own houses ; this when removed left the skin 
smooth and fair. Depilatories were used to 
form and adorn the eyebrows, which it was con- 
sidered elegant to have joined across the nose. 



* Looking flowe* were known to the Romans and 
obtained tram the Phoenicians, but they were not in 
ceneral nsc. 
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HABITS OP THE ROMAN LADIES. 



On one part of a Roman lady's dressing 
table might be seen her small silver tooth 
brush, which, with the assistance of a little 
pure water and occasionally a powder of mas- 
tic wood, formed her only dentrifice ; near it 
stood a paper containing a black powder, 
which when ignited sent op a volume of thick 
smoke, and had the valuable property of re- 
storing the eyes to their former brilliancy if 
weakened by the gaiety of the precedingeven- 
ing, or by a sleepless night occasioned by the 
constant serenades of her lover beneath her 
window. Here was a bottle of the perfume 
of Psestum, and there a box of rouge, and 
another of hair-dye; on another part lay a 
large coil or braid of false hair, made up by 
a male hair-dresser, and near it were the bod- 
kins, the chains, die rings, and the richly- 
studded bands of white and purple which 
adorned the head ; this braid was worn on 
the crown of the head, the hair from the nape 
of the neck being all pulled out by the roots. 
Continual changes were taking place in the 
fashion of wearing the hair ; at first it was 
cut off as a votive offering to the gods, but 
the Roman ladies soon discovered that a 
luxuriant head of hair was a powerful aux- 
iliary of female beauty,** and allowed it to 
grow ; at one time it was worn high in bows 
with a range of curls in front ; at another d 
la Grecque ; then allowed to float in the air 
in a dishevelled state, and again d la miiitaire 
in the form of a helmet Light hair was 
sometimes worn over that of a naturally dark 
shade, auburn being the colour most esteemed 
and admired by both sexes ; those who had 
white or dark hair used saffron as a dye to 
give it an auburn tinge. Some ladies used 
gold dust as a hair powder, ** which shed such 
a ray of glory around them as dazzled all 
beholders, and gave their heads an appear^ 
ance of being on fire." When the ladies did 
not wear their hair*' they wore a kind of 
veil and a turban or bonnet called mitra ; this 
was like a bishop's mitre in shape but not so 
high, and with a lappet hanging over each 
cheek, something, in short, like a modem 
mob cap, which elegant head-dress owes its 
origin, no doubt, to the classical mitra : thus 
has the Roman female head-dress descended 
to our times, not only as one of the insignia 
of the members of the Right Reverend Bench, 
but also in the shape of a covering for our 
domestic matrons. 

After having peiformed their ablutions, and 
gone through all the little delicate offices of 
maJdng the complexion, perfuming the per- 
son, and endeavouring by art to excel nature, 
the Roman ladies were prepared to put on 



their costly garments, which were duly pro- 
duced by the slave who held the honourable 
post of *^ Mistress of the Robes." In the 
earlier ages the under garment — ^which in 
other respects differed little from the modem 
— was worn as high as the chin and down to 
the feet, so as to leave no part of the person 
visible except the face, in time, however. It 
was cut lower and shortened ; over this was 
worn the tumeOf a dress composed of many 
folds, open at the ades and with sleeves ; these 
sleeves were left open from the shoulder to 
the wrist, and fastened with clasps of gold 
and silver ; one end of the tunica was fixed 
to the left shoulder, while the other was car- 
ried across the breast and fell negligently over 
the right shoulder till it touched the ground ; 
this train was generally carried over the arm 
when walking, so as to show the right ankle ; 
but it was considered neyligi and graceful to 
allow it to drag on the ground instead of 
holding it up, and consequently was a custom 
much in vogue amongst the dUHnguea of 
ancient Rome. This was the dress worn 
during the republic, but it is difficult to ob- 
tain a correct description of it from the very 
vague accounts handed down to us ; proba- 
bly, as in most republics, little attention was 
paid to dress, at all events it was plain and 
simple. It was not until the time of the em- 
perors that the Goddess of Fashion reared her 
head in the capital of tlie world, when though 
considerable alterations took place in dress, yet 
a few traits of the former style were retained. 
The number of garments worn varied accord- 
ing to the ien^»erature of the wearer; they 
were generally three : the first was the simple 
vest; the second a kind of petticoat richly 
worked in front and surrounded at the waist 
by a belt, which answered the purpose of a 
corset, and was formed in front like a sto- 
macher, richly studded with jewels ; then 
came the third and principal garment, the 
ttoAi, which entirely superseded the use of 
the ancient tunica; this was a robe with a 
small train trimmed at the bottom with a 
deep border oif purple and gold ; it was con- 
fined at the waist by a belt, and the upper 
part thrown back so as to discover the em- 
broidered front of the second garment or pet- 
ticoat ; on this front was worn the Utidave^ 
an order or decoration of the empire granted 
to distinguished men, and sometimes assumed 
by females in right of their husbands*. Over 



♦ Orden were sometimes conferred on ladtos. Hie 
senate granted a riband of a peculiar pattern to the 
wife and mother of Coriolanos, to be worn bj them 
in consideration of valoahle services peiformed to the 
state. 



SPRING. 
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all these was worn the palla or cloak, with a 
train of some yards in length, which fell from 
the Moulders, where it was fastened hy two 
richly ornamented filnda or clasps ; this train 
was trimmed with gold and silver, and some- 
times with precious stones, and was iisnally 
carried over the leCi shoulder in the manner 
ef the ample roqudawrt worn hy gentlemen. 
It will he seen from the ahoTO deseiiptiQa 
that there is a oonsiderahle resemblance be- 
tween the ancient Roman dress and the 
modem court dress, the former perhaps ex- 
ceeding the latter in graoefiilness and ele- 
gance of appeaianoe, ton its nametons folds 
and flowing outline* The materials of which 
these dresses were composed were silk, cash* 
mere, and linen. Embroidery was procured 
from the PhcBuieians and Assyrians ; the for- 
mer was most esteemed as it was raised, 
while the latter was smooth with the sur&oe 
of the cloth. The only colour used for robes 
was white trimmed with purple, coloured 
clothes not being considered eomme UfmU^ 
amcmgst the higher orders at Rome. 

The Roman stocking was of rilk, genemlly 
pink or flesh-coloured, over which was worn 
a shoe or rather boot reaching above the ankle, 
tamed up at the point like a Chinese shoe, 
and lac^pd up from the instep tight to the leg. 
This boot was made of white leather or the 
papyrus bai&, ornamented with gold, silver, 
and jewels. Sandals were also in use ; they 
oon^stedof a simple sole with riband attached 
to it, and was laced up like a modem sindal, 
at the same time supplying the place of a 
garter by keeping the stocking up. We 
are informed that coquettes used cork soles 
and ^se insteps of cork, but never disfigured 



their persons by the barbarian ornaments of 
necklace, ring, or ear-ring. 

After the Roman lady had completed her 
toilette she sallied out, folbwed by a slave, for 
a promenade beneath the porticoes of the 
Foram, where she could not only cheapen 
goods, but also hear what was going on in the 
law courts ; ailer continuing her walk up the 
gentle ascent of the gay and crowded Suburra 
Street, she returned to her own house, the thres- 
hold of which (if she happened to be unmar- 
ried) was adorned with garlands of flowers, 
placed there by her young patrician admirers; 
some of these flowers her attendants cdlected 
to fill the splendid vase which stood in her 
ehamber, and preceded her to draw aside the 
onrtain which supplied the place of a. door 
into the tapestried and perfumed apartment } 
here she enters, andsmldng softly down into 
an ivory and gold adorned chair, she is wel« 
corned by the chirping notes of her favourite 
bird which hangs near in a gilded cage. By 
her side stands a beautiful page, who gently 
wafts a plume of peacocks' feathers around 
her bead^ while a slave presents a small stick 
wrapped around with, apparently, a roll of 
stmw-eoloured riband, but in rodity it is a 
letter from the young Emilius, who adopts 
this mode of writing in preference to the 
usual waxen tablet, not only because it is a 
£uhion introdnoed from Greece, but because 
it preserves most inviolably tiiose secrets 
which are only meant to meet the eye of his 
lovely mistress ; far be it from us to piy into 
these secrets, so let us now bid adieu to the 
fair Lttcretia, who already begins anxiously 
to unrol the folds of her papyrian epistle. 



SPRING. 

BY THE LATE BIGHT HOKOOaABLE B. B. SHEBinAV. 



FaoK yonder copse, yet poor in shade. 

And scantly clad in green, 
Why burst such notes to charm the glade. 

And praise the season's queen ? 
Each breeKe,each flower, that glads tlie sense, 

To us new raptures bring. 
But are these warblers tutored thence 

To hail the coming spring ? 

Ah! no, Ihey little mark the flower, 

They little heed the breeze. 
Nor early beam, nor genial shower 

Can call such strains as these. 



But, with thdr annual passion moved, 
*Tis love that bids them sing. 

And still to love, and to be loved, 
Is all they fed of q[>ring I 

Shall I, then, life's chill winter fear. 

Whose bliss no seasons bound, 
Shall I, who love throughout the year, 

One hour in grief be found ? 
A life of love is endless May — 

Fortune, I brave thy sting — 
For though thou may'st o'ercast my day, 

Each nighit shall still be spring. 
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THE FORGED WILL- 



My dear W[lton, 

You have considered it worth yoar while 
to remind me of a promise which I made 
you some time ago, to furnish you with a 
narrative of my life. I shall allude hut 
slightly to the events which preceded my 
departure for India, as well as to those which 
occurred during my residence in the East, 
and hasten forward to that subsequent period 
which I have ever since been accustomed to 
regard as the most interestiug of my exist- 
ence. In order to the right understanding 
of the narrative, it will be first necessaiy to 
state, in few words, the circumstances and 
condition of my family. The loss of both 
my parentB,in inifancy, occasioned my removal 
to the seat of George Bromley, Esq., my 
paternal uncle, one of the jovial bachdors 
who relish both their bottle and their friend, 
but who would much rather choose* to sacri* 
fice the latter, than to forswear allegiance to 
the merry god.** My hours, at firomley- 
hall, were employed to no very advantageous 
purpose, and I fancied that my situation 
furnished me with an adequate plea to daim 
all exemption firom study and useful pur- 
suits. Though my uncle possessed several 
nephews besides myself, I was regarded^ 
universally, as heir^presumptive of Bromley- 
hall ; and, my constitutional idleness being 
increased by this consideration no less than 
by my uncle's inattention, I took little pains 
to supply the fearful vacuum which existed 
in my mind. 

I was naturally of a headstrong and un- 
governable disposition. When a scheme had 
once found footing in my obstinate brain, 
however repugnant it might have been to 
sound reason, neither the advice of neighbours 
nor the remonstrances of my uncle availed to 
deter me from moving heaven and earth to 
carry it into execution. In 1790, (I was 
then in my eighteenth year,) it struck me 
forcibly, that my uncle had never certainly 
informed me whether or not he designed for 
me the mansion and estate of Bromley ; and 
that, in case of his death, and leaving the 
property to another, my situation, all cir- 
cumstances considered, would be none of the 
most comfortable. Destitute of education, 
unsapplied with the means of procuring even 
a livelihood capable of keeping body and 
soul together, and possessed of few or no 
genuine friends, I contemplated such a con- 



tingency with gloomy forebodings. Actuated 
by them, I conceived a resolution, (and my 
resolutions, when once taken, were, unfor- 
tunately for myself, never departed from,) to 
embark, in some capacity or other, for the 
Eastern world. The ideas of India and 
wealth are intimately associated in the ima- 
ginations of youth, and experience is alone 
able to convince us that they are not neces- 
sarily conjoined. My worthy unde used all 
the means in his power to dissuade me from 
taking this chimerical step, and even offered 
to draw up his will in favour of his disobe- 
dient nephew. The latter, however, my dear 
Wilton, had said his say, and, accordingly, 
my uncle was obliged to purchase me a 
csbdetship in the Honourable East India 
Company's service. 

You axe already aware of the untoward 
circumstances which obstructed my progress 
in the East ; it is unnecessary to recapitulate 
them. Suffice it to say, that after a resi- 
dence of five years in Hindostan, I employed 
almost the whole funds of which. I was 
master to enable me to sell out; and, on 
the 2drd of March, 1796, 1 found myself on 
board the Trident, homeward bound, with 
a light purse and a heavy heart. I had 
been constantiy accustomed to hear from my 
uncle as opportunities offered, but for six 
months prior to my quitting Bombay these 
communications had entirely ceased. Unable 
otherwise to comprehend Uie cause of his 
silence, I allowed myself to antidpate the 
worst, and my apprdiensions were confirmed 
by the announcement of his death, which 
appeared in the Brighton Gazette, and which 
I found at St. Helena, where we touched in 
our passage home. It was true that my 
uncle had not precisely declared his intention 
to leave me his hdr, after my refusal to 
remain in England, yet, somehow or other, 
I had not scrupled to indulge the hope of 
being one day the proprietor of Bromley. 
Subsequently to our leaving St. Helena, 
visions of happiness floated on my young 
fancy, and Christianity had not yet taught 
me that a tear was due to the memory of the 
dead, previous to suffering considerations of 
personal interest to intnide themsdves on 
more solemn thoughts. Many were the plans 
which I concerted, many the innovations 
which I proposed to effect in jtiie general 
appearance of the Hall. I would open a 
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window on the south side, where a view 
could be obtained of the Thames; I would 
cut away the trees in front, and alter the 
avenue from a direct to a serpentine form ; 
I would pull down the old houses which 
deformed the entrance into the deer-park, 
and plant a shrubbery on the east, to screen 
me from the gaze of the dirty rabble; and, 
though last, not least, I would take unto 
myself a wife, and spend the remainder of 
my days in the joys of matrimony ! Never, 
in short, my dear Wilton, did my hopes beat 
higher; never did they appear more likely 
to be realised, and never did adversity seem 
more distant from my path, than at the very 
moment when I was, in good earnest, penny-* 
less, friendless. On the 4th June we were 
spoken with by the Eagle, outward bound. 
A cargo of newspapers was transferred on 
board the Trident, and I accidentally took 
up ''The Morning Chronicle,'* which fell 
first from the budget ^ I would not advise 
yon, Bromley," said a young mate, with 
whom I had become acquainted in the course 
of our vovage; **I would not advise you 
to try, * The Morning Chronicle.' I have 
heard it said, seriously, that all bad news is 
first conveyed through a whig medium." 

" Fudge, fudge, my dear fellow,** an- 
swered I ; 111 lay you a thousand sovereigns 
to a button, that the first paragraph on the 
last page will contain good news for some 
one.* As I spoke I mechanically turned 
round the sheet, and yon may well imagine 
my dismay and astonidiment, on reading the 
following words:— • 

''Genebal Election.— We understand 
that Charles Mitford Bromley, Esq. of Brom- 
ley-hall, is the ministerial nominee for the 
representation of the borough of Blechingly .* 
Had a thunderi)olt burst at my feet that 
moment, it could not more completely have 
astounded and staggered me. My cousin 
Mitford, the eldest son of my uncle's sister, 
was then in possession of the Hall ; my uncle 
had forgotten me; the cup of anticipated plea- 
sures had been dashed from my lips, and 
I stood, as it were, alone in the world, a 
wretch^, solitary, and isolated thing." 

The vehemence of my passions completely 
overcame me, and allowing myself to reflect 
upon nothing, save on the certainty of my 
misery, I verily believe that, had we been 
spoken to on that day by an outward boimd 
vessel, I should, without doubt, have rotuined 
to Bombay. Luckily, however, as it has 
rince turned out, we did not meet with a 
single sail for the course of a week, and by 
that time reason and sober reflection had 



come to my aid, and determined me to per- 
severo in steering for Britain. From the 4th 
of June to the period of our landing at Ports- 
mouth, (September 2nd,) my whole faculties 
were absorbed in a sort of stupid apathy. 
I have said already that a liberal education 
I had none. Nature might, indeed, have 
fitted me for standing sentinel in an Indian 
jungle, and I dare say I possessed physical 
strength sufficient to cleave an enemy to his 
brisket, and perhaps steadiness of eye suffi- 
cient to pass a bullet through an object at 
some distance; but I could never hope to 
rise far in my profession, destitute of those 
mental attainments which are alike necessary 
to eminence in civil and military employ- 
ments. At one time, in the course of my 
ruminations, I conceived some idea of quali- 
fying for the churoh, at another for the 
bar ; but these schemes and imaginings were 
presently dismissed, and replaced by others 
equally Utopian. 

We landed at Portsmouth, as 1 have 
already stated, on the 2nd September, 1796. 
My packages, heaven knows, were not large. 
All my funds had been consumed in pro- 
curing my discharge,and I was, consequently, 
unable to provide myself with any of those 
luxuries and rarities of the Eastern world 
which I might have disposed of to advantage 
in my native countiy. Forty or fifty sove- 
reigns were all I had left in the world. The 
lightness of my pockets had, previous to the 
news of my misfortune, made little impres- 
sion on a heart naturally volatile ; for, setting 
myself down as already in possession of my 
uncle's estate, I conceived that no expense 
could be contracted which the rental of 
Bromley was not more than sufficient to 
cover. 

I left Portsmouth on the day foBowing 
that on which we landed, and proceeded to 
London, with not a single plan digested for 
the ways and means of my future substst- 
ence. Seated on the top of a stage-coach, 
(the top, my dear friend, for economy began 
to intrude its ill-natured warnings into all 
my projects,) I half formed a resolution to 
cast myself on my cousin's generosity, and 
to solicit from a relative that pittance, which, 
it seemed more than probable, I stTeuld 
otherwise be compelled to beg at the hands^ 
of strangers. But the thought was crushed 
almost in the very moment of its formation. 
I had a soul of pride, Wilton, a soul that 
oonstitutionaUy spumed at the idea of de- 
pendence; and, though the feeling be a good 
one when properly controlled, it has often 
operated to my material prejudice. I believe^ 
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howerer* that I become too ptuliz. WeU^ 
to oat this part of my ftafj shoiCv it will be 
soffident to observe, tbat, on my aniral in 
LondoD, I penised, by the merest accident, 
a newspaper notice, advertising for a yonng 
man who could officiate es one of the under 
clerks at the Stamp Office. That veiy even* 
ing I answered it, and, in less than a week, 
poor McLaren Bromley commenced his un- 
wonted labours, surrounded by mountains of 
receipts, folios, ledgers, &c. &c.! My mind 
became insensibly more calm; the vehe- 
mence of despair had given place, in some 
measure, to the stillness of resignation, and 
after various struggles with my pride, 1 
at length found myself on the road to act as 
herald of my own return to Charies Mitford 
Bromley, Esq. of Bromley-hall. I had al* 
ready been in London, in my new situation, 
about a month, and had made snndiy inqui- 
ries into the character of my relative. I 
found that he had fallen into dissipated 
habits, and was regarded by the country 
gentlemen, (or rather by those of them who 
acted up to the adage, ^ a short life and a 
merry one,*^ as the leading better at a horse 
race, and the deepest drhiker at a tavern 
dinner. Though such a description could 
not be said to promise fair, I was still 
urged, by an unaccountable curiosity, to 
visit Bromley. 

My ruminations, you may suppose, were 
not of the most pleasing kind, when, after a 
walk of five miles and a half, i entered the 
long and straight avenue which conducts 
through a forest of beeches to the principal 
gateway of the hall. As I advanced silently 
along, a thousand asvociations crowded on 
my mind. They resembled a dream of 
vanished years. The traveller, who, after a- 
long absence, revisits, for the first time, the 
dwelling of his youth^ and finds the places 
of father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
occupied by unknown forms, may conceive 
some idea of my emotions. The wind was 
sighing mournfully among the trees, and I 
verily imagined that the old beeches shook 
their heads at me as I passed. Beneath 
their once loved shade, I had often gam- 
bolled in the levity of childhood. How often 
had I here bestrode my uncle*s silver-headed 
stick, while Othello could scarcely have more 
exulted in ^ the pomp, pride, and ciicum- 
stance of glorious war," than I did in the 
dexterity with which I charged on my inani- 
mate steed ! How often had I launched the 
mimic barge on the little stream which 
purled through the adjoining field ; and no 
merchantman beholds, with greater pride, 



his gallant vessel steering from the haibour, 
than I did my Lilliputian sloop, nine inches 
by two,maocBuviing in a manner thatcleariy 
indicated, in my conception, the superior 
skill of the carpenter! I remembered to 
have cut the initials of my name, a few days 
previous to my departure, in the bark of a 
favourite beech which overshaded the avenue. 
On arriving at the spot, where I recollected 
that this tree had anciently flourished, I 
was able to discover nothing, save only a 
withered stump. My cousin had, of course, 
some end in view which prompted him to 
this act, and chance had, in every proba- 
bility, determined him to make choice of my 
favourite beech. I was not then, however, 
in the most charitable of moods, and I could 
not refrain from involuntarily exclaiming, 
^ What! could your malignity extend thus 
farP Was it balm to your soul to erase eveiy 
trace of your less fortunate cousin P ** I hastily 
checked myself. ItwasnofaultofMitford's. 
I reflected that Bromley had been left him 
by our uncle ; and except I was prepared to 
rank among the vices, the indulgence of 
one of the most potent principles of human 
nature, my relative must stand acquitted. 

I knocked at the hall door with conflicting 
feelings, and felt my choler again mounting 
at the 'time which was sufi^ned to elapee 
before it pleased the footman to appear. 

'*I8 your master at home?" I inquired, 
with the greatest difficulty re pr ess i ng my 
emotions. 

**Mr. Bromley is at dinner,* returned the 
fellow, and cannot be disturbed. You must 
call again to-morrow, and it's ten to one but 
you don't see him even then." 

I must, and will see him, motr," ex- 
claimed I, vehemently; *'tell hhn that a 
near relation of his requests the finvour of hia 
company only for two minutes." 

The servant departed widi the message, 
and presently returned with the announcement 
tbat Mr. Mitford Bromley was partieulariy 
engaged with a select party of Mends, and 
that the person who did him the honour to 
claim a relationship must call again on the 
subsequent day. The footman was preparing 
to follow up the ddtvery of his message by 
slamming the door in my face, when I 
seized it with my hand, and begged him to 
wait one moment, till I had written a few 
words to his master. Leaning against the ' 
bannister, I scrawled the following lines with 
my pencil, on the envelope of a letter which 
I accidentelly had in my pocket: — 
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Sis, 

It 18 neitlier my desire or inteotioa to 
dtstmb you m the poeseflskm of Bromley* 
Tke feelings of ooDsangainify alone have 
induced me to Tint your resideuoey and, if * 
my preflenoe be in any degree offennTo, you 
hare only to intimate the fiict, that I may 
take can not to diminiah your eiyoymentB. 
If you now consent to see me^ let it be alone, 
aa I am 6r from being in a temper to meet 
eompaay. 

I am, &c. &€• 
M'Larsk BaoMLity.*' 

I waited a constdend>le time before there 
aeemed any signs of replying to my note. 
At length I heard the sound of a heary 
foot desoending the stairs, and presently my 
cousin stood before me. I could scarcely 
have known him, Wilton. When I 1^ 
England he was a«lender, handsome young 
Bum of five and twenty, and I now found 
him in a more frightful condition than I 
ever could have supposed. A seemingly 
oeaselesB round of dissipation had made fear- 
fnl ravages in his person; his eyes were sunk 
and ghastly, his hair was already tinged 
with 9rey, and his bloated countenance gave 
sufficient indication of the pursuits which he 
IpUowed, and the gods that he worshipped. 
He seised me by the hand, and, pulling me 
within the threshold, gave uttenince, in a 
broken voice, to soQie such salutations as the 
fiiUowing:— 

** My dear McLaren, I am heartily glad 
tp see you.— -When did you arrive from 
India? Why did you qmt the Company's 
senriee? Damn it, man, why didn't you tell 
me at the fiist who it was? But, coma my 
dear fellow, come up stairs. It is but just 
that I abould mal^e ample amends for my 
iq^parent want of hospitality." 
' To confess the truth, Wilton, my cousin's 
overpowering kindness of manner stiuck me 
with astonishment, and the more so because 
it was totally unexpected. I begged to be at 
p rs acp t excused from joining the visiters, as 
my qnrits were incompetent to the task. 

Oh ! deuce take the visiters," exclaimed 
Uitfbrd ; ^* I left them busy over a bottle of 
claret Come along to the drawing-room, 
and I will dismiss the gentiy in a couple of 
seconds." We accordhigly ascended to die 
drawing-room^ which I found furnished with 
exquisite splendour. Mitford lefr me alone 
here for about ten minutes, which he was 
engaged in explaining to his guests the rear 
BOBS which, obliged him to interrupt their 
entertainment. For myself, I remained stand- 
ing in the centi^ of the drawing-room, gazing 
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on a full-length portrait of my late nncte,« 
which hung suspended against the wall. 
My feelings were of a two-fold description. 
I cursed over and over again my own despi- 
cable rashness in abandoning my native land, 
and throwing behind me wealth and pro- 
perty, which, but for that step, I confidently 
believed must have been mine. At the same 
time, I could not suppose that that delin- 
quency was of a nature so heinous as alto- 
gether to justify my uncle in stripping me 
of what were my legal rights, had be died 
intestate: nor could I, by any process of 
reasoning, reconcile the feot of his kind and 
regular correspondence with his resolution tO' 
deprive me, as frur as it lay in his power, of 
the means of subsistence, a deed; certainly, 
the more cruel as he had given me no 
reason to anticipate it The consequence of 
this double dealing, I reflected, was, that my 
necessities had reduced me to the counter oft 
a stamp office; a bitter change, to be sure, 
from the prospect of inheriting a landed 
estate, and succeeding to the representation 
of an honourable family. Mitford rqmned 
me in a short time. 

''Be seated, my dear McLaren,'' said he 
kindly, I have dismissed the riotous crew 
beneath, and shall now be happy to converse 
with you on family matters. Changes are 
frequent in this world, (and, perhaps, it is 
just that they are so, since Uiey serve to 
remind us of the uncertain tenure by which 
we hold its good things,) and one of these 
changes has affected us nearly. Our worthy 
uncle has passed to his reckonmg, and sure 
I am, if we tread the path which he trode 
before us, posterity will have no reason to 
anathematise our memories. I shall show 
you the will by which Bromley-hall was 
ocmveyed to my side of the houses and while 
I am, as I ought to be, gmtefrd for the 
honour, it has struck me as a circumstance 
somewhat uncommon, that the name of 
McLaren Bromley should never occur in it 
from the * know of all men,' to the 'witness 
my hand.' Surely my uncle might, and, 
with every respect to his ashes, I will add, he 
should have given some signs that he had 
not forgotten his absent nephew. Believe 
me, my friend, I sincerely sympathise with 
you on your bcoreavement." 

While Mitford was speaking, I agreed 
with most of his sentiments. With regard 
to the allusion which he made to our late 
uncle's character, though I was perfectly 
aware of the old gentleman's intemperate 
habits, I felt inclined to acquiesce in the 
approbation bestowed on him by his sue-, 
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oeflBor; for bis hand was ever open to the 
poor man, and his benerolenoe of heart had 
never been questioned. Had Proridenoe 
spared my cousin until now, I could have 
told him, dear Edmund, that there was 
something wanting to complete the picture 
which he bad drawn, and without which, all 
amiable qualities are but as *^ sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal." Thank heaven, my 
dear young friend, that I have not to insist 
upon this, in an epistle to you. 

As Mitford appeared to pause for a nply* 
I answered neaily, I think, as follows >^ 

I need not conceal from yon, Chailea, 
that I once did look forward to the property 
of this mansioD, and the whole BKmdey 
estate. Since it was my uncle's will, how- 
ever, that the representation of his famfly 
should be vested in another, I ought, if pos* 
sible, to acquiesce in his decision. At first, 
no doubt, the disappointment was hard to 
to bear; but I have since better learned, 
by the aid of Providence, to submit myself 
to it I have luckily got into a way of earn* 
ing an honest livelihood, and though un- 
questionably the bright and faiiy dreams, 
in which 1 was wont to indulge in eariy life, 
have been at length superseded by darker 
realities; I think I may hold up my head 
with as high confidence as many whose 
woildly hopes have been better answered. 
To you, my dear cousin, I wish every happi- 
ness. If your good fortune has hitherto 
exceeded mine, you probably have deserved 
it more." 

As I concluded, it seemed that horrid re- 
collections were agitating my cousin's bosom, 
— for his eye suddenly assumed an expression 
of singular wildness, and his cheeks and lips, 
in despite of the efiects of inebriety, became 
paler than marble. He started suddenly from 
his seat and walked to the window. I re- 
garded him with surprise, but the train of 
conjecture into which my thoughts had con- 
sequently fallen, was shortly interrupted by 
Mitford, who, after a visibly forced effort to 
recover his equanimity, threw himself on a 
couch and inquired : — 

^ What way of earning a livelihood do 
you allude to? Is it possible that you can 
yet have chalked out any scheme ?" 

" You are ignorant," observed 1, that I 
have already been a mouth in London. My 
situation there is that of one of the sub-clerks 
in the Stamp Office." 

A month in London ! " ejaculated my 
cousin, and I not informed of it! I protest, 
McLaren, you have not yet laid aside your 
old habits. Eccentric as ever, I see. Cer- 



tainly you should have known that you were 
welcome at Bromley Hall, while Charles 
Mitford was its propriety. But, in the name 
of heaven, what tempted you to bind your- 
self to the counter of a Stamp Office ? We 
must see what more honourable employment 
can be procured for you^ — and, if 1 succeed 
in canying my election for Blechingly, I 
think I shall have sufficient infloence with 
government to obtain any sitnatiou for which 
you think yourself suited. If you have the> 
least desiro to return to India, I am well-nigh 
certain that a cadetship could be secured for 
the asking, or if you dislike the smell of gmi- 
powder, there can be no great difficulty to 
obtain a writenhip. And seriously my advice 
is^ that yon betake youibelf again to die East. 
Men seldom return from India without having - 
amassed a mint of money." 

*^ Yes," inteiTupted I, and without bar- 
ing impaired their constitutions. No, no! 
Charles, I thank yon for your consideration, 
but, having already had some knowledge of 
the quantity of gold which one may gather 
in Hindostan, I shall remain in the Stamp 
Office. I am not ashamed of my situation ; 
it is an honest one, and though men of the 
world may not deem it honoiuable or fitting 
for a gentleman, it is one which cannot be 
dispensed with." 

I do not deny your rituation bong 
honest and necessary," rejmned my cousin; 

but I cannot think it altogether of that 
description which a Bromley ^ould fill. In 
these revolutionary times, we must prevent, 
to the utmost extent of our power, any indi- 
vidual connected with the Eng^sh aristo- 
cracy from stooping to an employment which 
naturally degrades him to a level with the 
vulgarest quill-driver in the land. Now, in 
the case of India, ^' 

Cease to mention India, Charles," aaid 
I, again inteirupting him, I have been 
satiated with it. Our lives are not of soeh 
immense duration, but that we may be satis- 
fied with whatever is sufficient to cany us 
through them. I mean not to depredate the 
advantages of a just and pnuseworthy ambi- 
tion ; I mig^t, probably, have possessed some 
share of it in other droumstancesr-but, as 
it is, I hardly think it worth my whQe to 
look far into futurity." 

« # ' * • • 

* • • • • 
I have entered, my dear WUtim, some- 
what more into detail than I originally 
designed. I thought, however, that you 
might be interested to learn the particulars 
of my first interview with my cousin. I 
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fenudned tliA whole of tlmt night and the 
fottowing day atBioml^ Hall,—- loaded with 
the gfeatest ]d]id]ie88,--aiid pieased again 
and again to aooept of a sitaation in India. 
I do oonfeas I was somewhat pnzaled at this 
excess of affiwdon, and was liequently ip- 
. dined to ask with Sir OUrer, Is not this 
too much politeness by half?* It appealed 
likewise soiprisingy that among his many 
offers of assislance (and I am sure he did 
not spare them), my cousin never once sug- 
gested an employment in my native isles. 
India commenced and India concluded his 
song, and I thought I had discovered, before 
leaving him, a remarkable anxiety on his 
•part to get me as speedily as possible out of 
the country. A few minutes previous to my 
-departure for London, he showed me my 
uncle's will — ^which conveyed " all and whole 
his estates real and peisonal, all his goods 
and chattels, &c. &c.,to Mr; Charles Mitfoid, 
eldest son of John Mitford, merchant in 
London, and the late Catharine Bromley his 
.wife» upon condition that he^ the said Charles 
Mitford, do add to his other styles and desig- 
nations the name of Bromley.'' 

As all hands were busily employed at the 
Stamp Office for the next six weeks, I was 
prevented from sqjouming any length ef 
time at the Hall. In the meantime, facts 
were every day multiplying to convince me 
that my cousin would soon run through his 
CBtate. He proceeded from one extrava- 
gance to another, — lost immense sums of 
money at play, — ^maintained a stud of race 
horses at a ruinous expense, — and, though 
he uniformly ex p ressed the highest regard 
and kindness for me, I could not help re- 
garding the protestations of this misguided 
man as hollow and worthless at the bottom. 
I had already discovered him to be a con- 
snmmate hypocrite,— Meeting to regulate his 
eonduet by die rules of a morality which he 
virtually trampled beneath his feet In this 
diaiacter I could not repose confidence, and 
wdl you know, my dear Wilton, how folly 
my snspidons have been justified. It was 
not, I assure you, without extreme regret, 
lhat I contemplated the probability of the 
fine estate of Bromley being brought to the 
hammer, and I quite expected that the elec- 
tion expenses of Blechingly would be the 
means of accelerating that crisis. 

About four months after my first interview 
with my cousin, and only a week prior to 
the day appointed for the election, as I was 
proceeding, in the morning, at a leisurely pace 
from my lodgings towards the Stamp Office, 
I was overti^en by % servant of Bromley 
Hall;— 



Oh, Mr. McLaren,* said he, almost 
breathless ; Come up to the Hall as fast as 
you can. Here has been the young Squire 
Oilbert shootinfi: my master with a pistol." 

'*6ood God!" exclaimed I, " what has 
happened to Mr. Bromley ?" 
* ** Neither more nor less than this,** replied 
the down, " Squire Gilbert and my master 
had high words at the theatre the night afure 
last, and off they both set this morning at 
four o'clock— pitch dark as it was— to Chalk 
Farm, where the Squire shot my master 
through the body, and then decamped him- 
self—a chicken as he is. But, make haste, 
for master be woundily keen to see thee." 
. The truth flashed upon my mind in an 
instant A duel had taken place between 
Mitford and one of his dissipated associates, 
and had terminated fatally for my poor 
cousin. I accordingly made the best of my 
way to the Hall, accompanied by the servant, 
who employed himself, during our walk, in 
venting curses on the head of Squire Gilbert, 
vociferating loudly that it would be the worse 
for him, if he ever came within reach of 

his own shillelah.' I was too much struck 
with the awful suddenness of the catastrophe, 
to attend to my Irish friend's gibberish,— and 
I reached Bromley in a state of feverish im- 
patience and anxiety. I was immediately 
^own to my cousin's chamber. 

I found him stretched upon his bed, ap- 
parently in a state of extreme despair, and 
attended by a surgeon from the metropolis. 
His groans were both loud and deep, and a 
visible change had already affected his whole 
countenance. As soon as he was apprised of 
my presence, he motioned to the surgeon to 
withdraw, and presently we were left alone 
together. Turning himself round in the 
direction where I stood, a movement which 
appeared to occasion him exquisite torture, 
and pressing his left hand against the wound, 
he fixed his eyes steadily upon mine with a 
gaze of appalling despair. 

McLaren," he at length uttered in a 
hollow tone, I am going now,— but I have 
much to tell you, and I only wish to be 
spared till my task of reparation is completed. 
Take this key, and open the highest of those 
drawers. Bring me the mahogany casket 
which you will find \here." 

Mechanically. I obeyed my cousin*s direc- 
tions, without saying a word, for I felt as if 
my tongue were chained up in silence, and 
deliver^ the casket into his hands. Hastily 
he undid the lock, and drew forth the iden- 
tical will of my uncle which he had shown 
to me on our first interview. Surprised and 
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doubtfuU I resumed my seat by the bedside, 
while my ooosin haring unfolded the docu- 
ment to its fall extent, raised himself on his 
elbow, seemingly insensible of pain, and 
grasping the paper in his hand, gazed wildly 
in my face, in a few seconds he spoke : — 
McLaren Bromley I am a Tillain! 
Speak not, I pray you ; I must hare all the 
time to myself which may yet intenrene 
before I am summoned to my dread account 
I hare much to do, — much — much repara- 
tion to make. Oh, that horrible,--4hat 
damning disclosure! And yet it mtut be 
made, though the effort should cost me all 
hell's tortures before I die." He paused lor 
a moment to wipe off the death damps which 
were starting on his forehead, and resumed, 
V That will, M*Laren, was^-was a /aM- 
eatUmy 

The wretched man sunk back on his pil- 
low. I was too dreadfully agitated to tender 
him assistance,— oreroomer-^truck speechless 
by the announcement 1 had just heard. It 
was some time before my cousin could sum- 
mon up sufficient strength again to address 
me. 

. " Yes, M'Laren,* he said, with frightful 
vehemence, I availed myself of your 
absence, and wrought ^rour ruin. At least 
I tried it,— but what were your deepest sor? 
sows, when compared with the tortures of 
the soul? I forged that will at my unde's 
death ; I grasped the filthy gold which has 
been my bane. But did it bring me the hap- 
piness I soaght? Did it bring me honour? 
Did it produce peace here?" And he smote 
upon his bosom as hcspokcr-*' No, no, no I 
The crime carried along with it its direct 
punishment. I tell you I hare nothing to 
expect — nothing to hope for. I tell you that 
blacker guilt than mine stains not the long 
catalogue of human transgression. Why do 
you not curse me, boy?" 

Exhaustion again overpowered him, and 
grasping the fatal document in his hand, he 
dashed it from him with violence. 

Charles,** said I, with as much compo- 
sure as I could command; "curses were 
never farther from my thoughts than at this 
moment From the bottom of my soul I do 
sincerely forgive you." 

'Tis false!'* exclaimed Mitford, starting 
up with a groan of agony, which the move- 
ment occasioned, " You cannot — will not— 
dare not forgive me. Forgiveness! Pardon! 
can such things exist for a wretch like me ? 
Neither here, nor hereafter." 

By all that is sacred," said I, alarmed 
at the fury of his motions, I forgive you, 



Charles,— and may great God of Heaven 

forgive you too!" 

''-Shall I say Amen to that pnyer?^ 
^claimed the expiring wretch, '' Empty, — 
empty hope! Oh! it is a textible thing to 
die<--but, doubly terrible to die thus hope- 
lessly condemned ! Oh! can there be aOod, 
M'Laien? Yes, yes! I, who have practi- 
cally denied his existence, feel that awful 
truth rushing like a flood into my soul. The 
worms will soon have a banquet of these 
limbs; and what-^what is beymid the 
gmve?" He answered his own question 
with a long and deep groan, and fdl bai^ 
exhausted. 

In a short time, Mitford became meie 
composed, Mid the pain of the first disolo^ 
sure having subsided, he proceeded to state 
with greater calmness what I was already 
aware of :^ 

My mind, M'Laran, was naturally de- 
praved. The love of wealth was the ruling 
motive of my actions fmn first to last Our 
uncle was cut off suddenly,— in consequence, 
it was conjectured, of having indulged over^ 
freely in an evening's revel, and I conceived 
the opportunity a good one to gratify my 
favourite passion. I drew up that accnned 
document, and counterfeited, after my 
uncle's name, the agnature of a notary who 
had been dead for some time. This foi;gery 
I conveyed, by means of a ftlae key,mto my 
uncle^s eimamv, but not without making 
mysdf sue that no other will was m exisfer 
ence, and immediately afler the fonersl, on 
opening his dmweis that deed waa found. 
Not the smallest doubt was ever expressed, 
nor, I believe, ever entertained ci its validly, 
and I entered in consequence into complete 
possession of the estate of Bromley. You 
see that my schemes were well laid,— almost 
beyond the posdbility of a fiiilure,— and no 
wonder, for I was an adept in deceit That 
was far from befaig the j!rit,--thougfa it eer* 
tainly was the ffrmUett of my crimes, and a 
long career^— coeval nearly with my life,— ^ 
practise-hardened villainy, had deadened 
every feeling of compunotioD. Your unex'- 
pected return from India, you may be sure* 
struck me with dismay, yet I contrived to 
dissemble the thorn of hatred which nmUed 
in my breast,— and often and often, as you 
remember, did I urge you, under the plea of 
solicitude for your interests, to remove your- 
self from the country for ever. The steady 
opposition which you offered to my plan per- 
plexed me at the time,— but I have now 
reason to thank the aibitrntions of destiny, 
that you perristed in your resolution to 
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remain, rinoe I have now an oppoitonitjr to 
make you the fullest leparation in my power, 
I am leeolved to sign a declaiation of my 
crime, in presence of adequate witnesses, 
and no remonstxances," added he, seeing me 
about to interrapt him ; no remonstrances 
shall prevent me from performing that act of 
justice. I have deserved it eveiy inch,— I 
deserved the bullet which has laid me heie* 
Oh, God forgive me ! I used tO' hear of a 
Saviour in my young days, — &ongh I have 
not been over a church thieshcM for many 
a long year: oh! if there be such a Being, 

f hear his intercessions, thou dread Qed, whose 

name I have never reverently spoken till this 
hour of darkness! " * My poor cousin clasped 
his hands together with convulsive eamesU 
ness. Alas! 1 was no fitting comforter. My 
knowledge of Heaven's mercy was then as 
limited as his own. 

It was in vain, my dear Wilton, that I 
endeavoured to dissuade my relative fiom 
publicly recording his infiuny. In presence 
of the surgeon, the steward, one of the foot- 

» men and myself, he signed a statement, 

wMch I drew up according to his direction, 
ef what he had previously communicated to 
me. He lingered in the extreme of torture 
till the ensuing morning, when he expired 
«t half-past seven o^dock on the 3rd of 
January, 1797, and in the thirty-first year of 
his age. As it was now upon record that 
my uncle died intestate, I of course came 
into possession of the whole of his property 
as heir-at-law. 
I feel it impossible, even at this distance 

* of time, to look back without strong emotioii 

on the untimely end of my nusguided cousin. 
He led, unquestionably, a lifisof die blackest 
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kind ; but we know that there may he pardon 
even for the chief of sinners." I followed 
him to the grave in an indescribable state of 
mindy and with feelings the most excited. 
Beyond that, human ken is not suffered to 
penetrate. 

Almost thirty-two years have now elapsed 
flinee the above events took place, and I 
think I can say to my finend, with all humi- 
li^, that I have become a better and k 
-mended man. I possess the advantage of a 
strange experienoey— one that falls seldom to 
mortal lotf— and I were indeed cuTpable in 
the extreme did it fail to produce suitable 
effects on my conduct My purest joys 
depend on those of my wife and children, 
and, allow me to add, on those of my valued 
liriend, Edmund WiHon. As the great prin- 
ciple of my life, I have endeavoured to su- 
persede that sense of honour which most 
men of the world unfortunately cultivate 10 
4he exclusion of higher motives, by the spirit 
of the Christiao religion. I have been enabled 
to uproot from my heart many unhallowed 
prejudices, and to plant in their stead a holier 
and diviner seed. In fine, though that senti'^ 
ment of Thomas Moore— 

" This world is all a fleeting show. 
For man's illusion given,** 

be, in the main, correct, and is perceived 
more and more the whiter the head becomes, 
yet, inasmuch as genuine happiness may be 
tasted on earth, it has unquestionably been 
long enjoyed by, my dear Wilton, your most 
attached and devoteid firiend, 

M'Larbn Bromley. 
Bnmdey Hall, Au^, 31, 1830. 
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The sea was smooth and bright the shore, 

A cloudless sky above, . 
But frail the litUe bark that bore 

A mother's freight of love ! 

It danced upon the moicning tide 
And modced a mother's fears; 

An object of a moment's pride — 
A subject soon of tears ! 

The sun is gone, the sky is dark. 

The sea is ruffled o'er, 
Ah, me! where is that little bark 

That left the joyous shore ? 



It meets no more the longing eye. 

It may no more return ; 
The night is past, no bark is nigh. 

The mourner's left forlorn. 

Yet weep not, though it meet no more 

Thy gaze on yonder sea. 
Another and a brighter shore 

Is smiling on its lee. 

Another and a brighter port 

Is now its peaceful home; 
Where wail or woe, or earthly sort 

Of care can never come ! 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF JOHN PAUL RICHTER. 



TO GU8TAT0S. 



If you are really my friend lose do time 
in hastening to me, for I must shortly die. 
On that happy night after ouiT reconciliation 
we stepped forth to enjoy and to behold the 
still quiet beauty of the land; and now ere I 
go forth into the still eternal land of death, 
I desire to feel myself once more pressed to 
your inendly bosom. My dearest Onstarus, 
notwithstanding my many offenoesy I have 
never ceased to love you. Hasten then to me. 
My life on earth has been but one long-drawn 
sigh, let not the little breath which remains 
in my weary breast be spent in vain longings 
after you." 

When Oustavus lead those lines they coiled 
like biting vipeis round his heart, making 
ereiy spot they touched bleed. In the fiist 
bunt of his gprief humanity bore down ereiy 
other feeling, and drove him impetuously 
from the castle. The darkness of the night 
and of the way sank into his soul ; his friend 
seemed to be dying everywhere around him. 
A solitaiy bird, disturbed by his hunying step 
from its nightly resting place, ilutteied in the 
path-way; he gazed upon it a moment, 
thinking he beheld the soul of his Mend 
hovering between life and death, and seek- 
ing, like the bird, through the deep obscurity 
for its lost home. The flitting lights wandering 
upand down, the sombre night, were imagesof 
the transient joys of our being, and the sighs 
and bitter feelings that awaited hb future 
years. Human life faded insensibly away be- 
neath his thoughts. At length the slumber- 
ing town rose, fiiintly seen, from its bed of 
shadow ; the pharo-light of the great tower 
shone distinctly, a huge mass of buildings 
lay beneath it, cowering in darkness and 
repose, except where, here and there, far 
apart one from the other, some solitary win- 
dows emitted long level rays of quivering 
light, which seemed to his boding heart mes- 
sengers from the chambers of the sick. 

He knocked softiy at his friend's door ; 
softly it was opened to him, and still more 
softty he crept up stairs. The house of sorrow 
was wrapt in awful silence, and the striking 
of the clock, which now sounded twelve, 
smote upon the ear like the tolling of a fune- 
ral bell ! He stood at the bedside ; there lay 
that dear being whom be had come to soothe, 
to pardon, and to love, ere all should be too 



late. His countenance was dtscoloared ; fever 
had preyed upon his features and had 
wrinkled and shrivelled his once full and 
lovely lips ; sad as were these s^^ they 
were yet to be borne ; but Gostavus dunl 
not look upon his fixed eye— all its lustre was 
gone— glassy and hollow it stared wildly 
upon him with a gaze that told how terrible 
had been the burden of his past sufferings, 
and how very heavily death pressed upon 
him. 

The durtain of Amandus' life (for so the 
dying man was called) was fast descending; 
the joy of this meeting acted Uke a new im- 
pulse, and withheld it one moment in its 
descent. The nurse was dismissed, and Gufr- 
tavus remained to watch in her stMd. It wae 
now the full hush and depth of night, when 
deep and death tear from man with their rude 
hands every ornament and garment that na- 
ture lends. Gustavusdid not, could not, h<^ 
to stay the relentless grasp of fate, but with 
tranquil looks and an assumed air of serenity, 
he endeavoured to impart to his patient that 
cheerfulness he could not feel, and by hu- 
mouring all his fancies sought to soothe the 
painful alternations of drowsiness and chilU- 
ness which now crept over him. From the 
recollection of such acts of excessive, tender, 
and superfluous charity towards the dying, we 
receive more satisfartion in future years, than 
from the memory of a thousand bounties be- 
stowed in one donation upon the healthy — 
and yet it is but a couple of hours that sepa- 
rates these two states : we get up and we lie 
down some few times, and then remain for 
ever extended in the coldness of the shroud. 

The sick man himself was sensible that the 
evening breath of his life was fast declining. 
Mindful of the coming hour, he had that day 
left his favourite plants unwatered, had given 
his birds away in presents to his friends, and 
in all, except his wish of once more seeing 
Gustavus, had bid a long adieu to human 
life. The visitings of death are awful, and 
the faint ebbing of nature is audible like a 
tale of sorrow ; it was an hour of dire need; 
but yet in this wilderness of suffering, in this 
waste which lies between life and death, the 
image of his beloved mistress still floated in 
his mind, and he begged to see her. She 
yielded to his desire, and came. Solemnly 
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she glided into the awfbl chamber of the 
dying— that restibule of a temple that standa 
not upon earth. Whenhebehdd the beloved 
of his expiring heart standing once more be- 
fore him, a fidnt glow from the golden hopes 
of his yoath seemed to gild the dark horizon 
of the present, like the strip of bright evening 
red of a snmmer sunset shining on still al 
the hour of midnight. He pressed her beau- 
tifnl living hand to his heart ; the blush of 
pleasure tinged his pole cheek, and the angel 
of joy lowoed him gently upon the cords of 
love into the gmve. 

A dying man is no longer of this earth ; he 
has lost aght of the world and its doings, of 
men and ttieir actions ; he is already arrived 
so &r beyond our human scene, that our 
ceremonies and observances, indeed all 
things, seem lost in immeasurable distance. 
Amandns felt his body destroyed by suffering 
and as if about to dissolve* into the elements. 
Love gave new strength to his soul ; the fatal 
minute of departure was delayed, his fleeting 
breath retumed, and life rallied once more to 
his heart. He recovered his voice slightly, 
and in broken accents addressed the agitated 
maiden : ^ Beats, I shall die, even perhaps 
to-night In my days of health and happi- 
ness I loved you, but yon knew it not— now 
my pasrion will depart with me into eternity. 
Oh, dearest one, give me your hand and 
weep not; rather speak to me for it is long 
that I have neither seen nor heard you. But 
if yon will weep— 4et it be so : your soixow 
can no longer harm me, for since my long 
sickness my eyes have been dry and tearless. 
Weep then for me; is it not said that to 
dream one weeps over the dead is sign of 
good fortune? You and Gustavus are two 
angels, and solitary will you be in this worid 
which contains nothing like yon, nor any one 
that may be worthy of your loves. Dear 
Beata„ Gustavus, although he tells it not, 
likewise loves you. If your heart is still free 
let it be his, and then we shall both be happy 
dnuugh you. But if yon cannot love him, in 
pity let me die without knowing it" 

Gustavus was lost in the confusion and 
agitation of the storm which now awoke and 
stirred his soul. 

Amandus feebly took hb hand, and lifting 
his eyes to heaven breathed forth, with a look 
in which the sublime rapture of virtue was 
visible, his last prayer: ."Ohl thou great 
and excellent Bang that drawest me now to 
thee, shower upon these two hearts those 
lovely days which perhaps thy mercy had 
reseired for me ; but if diou hast decreeid that 
no portion of happiness should be mine on 



this earth, then take the bliss thou hast 
promised to my future life and bestow it 
here upon them." 

His weakness was so great, he could nO 
longer express all that remained of him — the 
longings of his ardent and undying soul ; his 
eye glistened with the heavy remembrance of 
his mined hopes; three hearts beat with 
wretchedness, and three tongues grew stiff, 
and cold, and mute^ beneath the oppressive 
power of misery. Love was banished from 
their thoughts, that holy moment was dedi- 
cated to heaven, and friendship pure and, 
sacred as heaven. 

This high-wrought nervous excitement was 
succeeded by a state of extreme weakness, and 
a slumber of insensibility. Beata, exhausted 
by weeping, left the room, and Gustavus« 
chilled and yet consumed by the excess of 
his anguish, was unconscious of all that 
passed around him, even of her. 

It was now some time past midnight, and 
Amandus still continued to doze. The night 
was gloomy and dark, ^d its starless soli- 
tude fell frightfully upon the spirit The 
earth's vast shadow, shaped like a colossal 
pyramid, was cast upon the darkened expanse 
of heaven, and, spreading athwart its summit* 
covered the whole face of the moon. Gusta- 
vus gazed and gazed upon it, losing all sense 
of consciousness, till at length the earth dis- 
appeared from his thoughts, and became even 
as ft shadow to his dreaming sight ^ How 
many weeping eyes^ tender hands, and broken 
hearts are now hidden by that vast mass of 
gloom, and commit their departed friends to 
its bosom, even to the end that the dead may 
be covered by a still deeper darkness than the 
living. That great Polyphemian shade, with 
its one moony eye, follows the earth daily in 
her round, but we remark it not, unless it 
hides our- moon from us ; and in the same 
manner we give no heed to the presence of 
death un^ our garden is mown by him, and 
yet his scythe is not alone of one hundred 
years, but of every second.'' 

In the midst of this contemplation his 
friend awoke with an uneasy start, and they 
were now alone together. Amandus missed 
the rays of moonshine ; they had been wont 
bitterly to shed their soft light at that hour 
upon his bed, and he asked in a voice of 
peevish complaint, " What has become of the 
moon ? " it had disappeared all but one 
glimpse. 

Before he had finished speaking, a bright 
red light flashed suddenly upon the ceiling of 
his chamber and upon the houses opposite 
windows; it came from the flaming 
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Unclies of a noblenum^ funeial then ptanng 
thiovgh the silent dusky street The dying 
man was startled by this vivid glare and in- 
sisted upon leaving his bed. Gnstaws desired 
if posssible to prevent his behcdding this me^ 
laacholy qMcUde of man upon his last 
journey, and endeavoured vainly to disBuade 
him fiom his purpose. Amandus would not 
be withheld ; a sudden agitation ran throngfa 
his frame, which quivered and struggled 
under the grasp of death ; he tottered across 
the room in Gustavus's arms, but ere he could 
oatoh one glimpse Of the pasring hearse he 
expired in a convulsion on his friend's besom. 

Ousiavus boie his cold burthen back to the 
empty ooueh. Widiout a tear, without a 
groan, almost without a thought, he stood in 
fixedness, whOe the dim and thickly clouded 
moonshine and the torclHlight flickered htuck- 
wards and forwards like living things upon 
the pale rigid features of the dead, in fii^t- 
fiil contrast with their immoMiiQr* How 
quickly had Amandus departed I Moie 
swiftly than the moon had he escaped firom 
the dark shadow of earth. Gustavus tuned 
his eye from his friend's corse, and fixed it 
on the moon, hoping to find relief from his 
great suflering, by gazing on another object. 
** Fwn ! pass I thou shadow of this globe of 
clay and dust ! Thou liest yet upon me, but 
he is far beyond thy reach, in those wide 
fields of heaven where every sun lies unveiled 
before him. O! world of vanity, of mist, of 
diadow, why am I yet here ? * 

The chamber cloick now smmded one, aad 
then struck up its customary morning tune. 
The music broke deaily and sweetly in upon 
this scene of midnight and of death, and 
came to GustavuiE^s heart, beguiling it of its 
pain, as if it had been the voice of an angel 
welcoming the soul to its heavenly home. 
The imprisoned tears in which his heart had 
been drowned, burst over their confines, aad 
his deadly anguish flowed in a softer chsnnei. 
He believed Idmself to be already dead, and 
that his body lay cold and senseless beside 
that of the departed Amandus; his soul, upon 
airy pinions, fled away in pursuit of his friend, 
and borne along by the rays of moraing, in- 
terpenetrated the suns and stars of heaven ; he 
gazed upon them as they went forth in their 
courses; and through the mist he beheld 
clearly that he was only divided from them 
by the short space of two years. 

StreDgthened by this dream of fhtori^ 
and the joys it seemed to promise, he passed 
out of the chamber of death to that of his 
friend's father. The calm and the melan- 
eholy of a heavenly gladnesa was over his 



features— Amandus," said he, has ceaaad 
to struggle with this woefhl scene— he is fled 
to the mountains of bHss: lus sojourn in this 
body of worms and dust, was but truly to him,- 
the utter dariniess of night— in quitting life 
be has also left behind him the shadow of • 
earth, in which happily his stay was but' 
short'' 

No pennasions could prevail upon Gustap* 
ms to remain in the house of mourning. 
Who has not felt that when the breast aeems 
too narrow to contain the swelling heart, the 
chamber seems likewise a prison to oar soi^ 
rowf He hastened into the open air. There, 
under the opening eye-lid of the mom," 
upon which hung the small crystalline mists 
of sunrise, under the moon's soft beam, which 
like himself, now showed calmly and placid- 
ly after a night of darimeas and adversi^, 
oiNdd he yidd himself to the sublime emotions 
which soar as far above the power of descrip- 
tion as they do above the earth. Where is 
die being that does not recognise in such an 
hour, all the hollowness of life— that does 
not feel so strongly, so vividly, the necessi^ 
of a future one^ that his oaving grows into 
a firmly built hope f If any such thoe be, 
reatMmstraaee or dispiUe were useless with 
him. 

Even as a child, that weary with play, falls 
asleep upon its little bench, and is borne 
gently to a more roomy bed by its tender 
mother, so was the departed Amandus carried* 
from his narrow couch of sickness to the rest- 
iag place of the dead. 

For die first time in his life Gustavus felt 
as if he were bereft of all ; never more oould 
die earth be to him a home; and to hi* 
distempered mmd, the sun itself no longer 
appeared the great and glorious orb which 
UghtB our day, but rather like a moon whose 
feeble rays jneroe but cannot dispel the dark- 
ness of our night The vials of sorrow had 
been emptied upon his head; all was over. 
Ihe future could contain no greater anguish 
for him who now beheld his friend's white 
bier gleaming through the dark night as they 
slowly bore it to the grave. Beneath the 
handles of his coffin, were imaged a rose 
shedding its leaves upon the ground, and a 
butterfly springing torn the burst shdl of a 
chrysalis. With these lovely emblems of 
himself was Amandus committed to the sad 
bosom of the earth. At last Gustavus awoke 
from his trance of sorrow, and felt his cheek 
cooled by the night wind, which blew fresUy 
from over the litde hillock that covered his 
friend's remains. A flock of wild swans 
paused for a moment in their migration, and 
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floated like so many black spots in the hea- 
vens above him ; guided by instinct, they 
soon renewed their flight, and hastened from 
the desolate scene and the cold night, and 
the murky clouds, to a warmer climate. The 
moon, shorn of her beams, was seen struggling 
with a dense mass of vapour. One by one, 
the monmecB retired from the cemetery \ Gus- 
tavus standing upon a neighbouring sod, 
remained near his friend, while an equal 
night closed in upon both. 

Shade of the departed Amandus ! Few 
were the steps thou madest with the great 
countless flock which life sends, from age to 
age, to feed the maw of death, bis fatal 
enemy ! How quickly hast thou disappeared 
from the lanks ; thy fellow-comrades in the 
great fight have laid dust upon thy wounds 
and frightful clods upon thy lovely counte- 
nance. Tkey still animate the combat with 
their presence, and year by year thy memory 
win hde from their minds. Tears will visit 
their eyes, yet, oh beloved friend! not for 
thee, but for the latest dead among their 
number; ere thy £ur corse shall have time to 
moulder, thou shalt be forgotten. Dreams 
alone shall restore their unity to those features 
now de£u>ed by the vile soil, and memory shall 
withdraw the curtain Time drops between. 



and display to thy greyheaded friend, Gus- 
tavus, those verdant regions of his youth, 
whose hallowed joy is to the heaven of his 
morning and evening life, what the gleaming, 
shining, trembling orb of Venus is to the 
illuminable ether, at once both its morning 
and its evening star. J may not bid thee 
farewell, nor bid thy body lie peacefully in 
its narrow bed ; for disdainfully, O Aman- 
dus, did thy soul break its trammels while 
yet thou wert among us. Full well do I 
remember how thy spirit, gasping to be free 
amid the vast expanse of the universe, did 
beat against the bais of its fleshly prison- 
house, and struggle to catch, through the 
dingy globules of mortal blood, one glimpse 
of light from the heavenly globe of truth : 
still must I remember how much oflener thou 
wouldst glow with shame at the pitiful dis- 
sonances of our earthly state, than witli plea- 
sure at the great and beautiful harmony of 
the universe. The chain of necessity cut 
deeply into thee ; not only its drag, but its 
veiy weight did contribute to thy scars. So 
wretched axe the living ! How can the dead 
require of us a token of remembrance, since 
we have scarcely time to advert to the tomb, 
ere we ourselves sink towards its brink ! " 
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I THINK of thee—not as thou art, 
In the cold and hollow grave; 
Where the sun*s rays vainly dart 
And the cypress branches wave : 
But I think of thee bright and young 
With life on thy beaming brow. 
And I sing all the songs that we sung— 
Though thou never canst hear me now ! 

I think of thee--not with the grief 
Of those past and passionate years. 
When my heart sought a vain relief 
In bitter and burning tears— 
But I think of thee fond and gay. 
Unshadowed by death or pain ; 
And smiles on thy red lips play — 
As they never may play again ! 

I think of thee— not as I 'thonght 
When I stood by thine early tomb. 
And all that this world had brought 
Seemed wrapped in a changeless gloom ; 
VOL. III. — NO. nr. 



But I think of the living friend 
Of my happiest early days. 
And what thou wert wont to commend 
I do — though thou canst not praise. 

Calmly I welcome the guest 

Who knows not he's loved for thy sake : 

I laugh when he tells me some jest 

Which thou in thy life time didst make ; 

In the groves where thy footsteps have been, 

I wander with others, nor weep 

When a glimpse of some favourite scene 

Brings thoughts of thy long dark sleep. 

But, oh ! though a change hath come o^er 
My heavy and mournful heart — 
Though thy name hath the power no more 
To bid the warm tear drop start— 
The sun shall grow dark in the skies. 
And the turf spring no more on the hill, 
When thy love from my memory dies — 
Lost heart, I remember thee still ! 

Y 
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Shaksfbarb. 



In the year 1820 a frigate, in which the 
writer of tiiese pages was an officer, yisited 
Porto Bello, and remained there three days. 
As a lady and family were going on houd 
passengers to the Havannah, some little 
bustle occurred on their embarkation, which 
took place about sunset. After the frigate 
was under way serenl things were reported 
as missing, consisting of various silver family 
utensils which it was ascertained had been 
purioined by the oew of the boat which had 
brought them on board; and after some dif* 
ficulty the property was restored to the right 
owners excepting a slave, and he was no 
where to be found. His master was in a 
canoe alongside whilst search was making to 
no purpose, and vowing vengeance on the 
wretch should he be found ; and he unwil- 
lingly left the ship without his property, in 
the hope his slave had returned on shore by 
some other conveyance. Such, however, was 
not the case, as the unfortunate black made 
his appearance after the ship was out of sight 
of land, having been concealed, or jammed 
in as the saUors call it, between the pumps 
in the steerage on the lower deck for twenty- 
four bout's. What between fright and exr 
haustion the poor fellow was scarcely able 
to stand, and even in that state, however 
cruel it may appear, he was ordered to be put 
in irons as a runaway slave, until an oppor- 
tunity should offer for delivering him up to 
some party who would undertake to send him 
back to the master he had escaped from, and 
where, indeed, a severe doom awaited him 
should he be so transferred. Such was the 
law, and to have infringed it would have 
been more than an officer's commission is 
worth. Let it be understood, that although 
compelled to do his duty on every occasion, 
the breast of the officer who gives so appa- 
rently harsh an order is by no means devoid 
of tlie feelings of humanity; and in this 
instance the deserter slave was kindly treated, 
although in confinement, and fed almost en- 
tirely from the officers' table. 

Late at night when the crew, excepting the 
watch on deck, were in their hammocks, the 
master at arms was desired to bring his negro 
prisoner quietly below, and leave him in the 



surgeon's cabin until further orders; and 
there, in the presence of myself and the 
frigate 8 doctor the following story was told. 
How far the shive may have exaggeratecf or 
extenuated is of little consequence, but his 
story shall be rendered into plain English, 
for the convenience of the teadets who are 
not conversant with West Indian patois, which 
is indeed apt to puzzle folks uninitiated. The 
narrative ran thus: — 

^ On the estate of Monsieur Pichaud, on 
the island of St. Domingo, I have my first 
recollection. 1 was a slave without a friend 
or protector. Who my parents wero I never 
knew, and most likely never shall know— that 
is now a secondary interest with me, since to 
find them would be most likely to see them 
in slavery, a state most abhorrent to my soul. 
I do not think I was brought from Africa, 
as nothing has ever crossed my mind which 
could give me an early idea of a voyage by 
sea, and the cruelties inflicted on the slaves 
during those voyages are, as I have heard, 
not likely to be forgotten. 

Monsieur Pichaud was kind when on his 
estate, and took care that his slaves expe- 
rienced good treatment, although he spared 
them not as to the quantity of work to be got 
through in ihe cane patches, in the mUls, or 
in the culture of his grounds, because he was 
fond of amassing money; but it was very 
different when he was absent from home. 
Then, we had not only more work to perform, 
but severe chastisement, and often without in 
the least deserving it 

" Two overseers, one French and the other 
Dutch, became particularly obnoxious to the 
slaves from their harsh and cruel behaviour. 
No one dared to complain to Monsieur Pichaud 
on his return, from fear of the consequences 
when he would be again absent; yet curses, 
not loud but deep, were muttered in secret, 
and the cruel slave-drivers had soon cause to 
feel the vengeance of turbulent spirits, which 
had been for some time curbed, but not 
broken. 

I was then too young to be admitted 
among the elder slaves when they held their 
private conversations, but was desired to 
retire witli tlie women, and those children of 
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my own age who did not always have their 
dinner in the fields, which is the custom for 
the men slaves in general ; yet I could not 
help obserring the dark and malignant looks 
of the tnen whilst in consultation, little think- 
ing 1 should 80 soon become a participator, 
not only in their guilt, but in the misfortunes 
and priTations which afterwards fell to their 
lot. 

^ Well do I remember, it was in the 
month of August, when a hurricane raged 
throughout the country tearing up trees^ 
destroying sugar cfuies, ravaging and devas- 
tating proper ty of every description, and even 
unroofing and levelling the outhouses, when 
about midnight 1 felt myself pulled by the 
aim, and was desired to rise firom my pallet 
immediately. I obeyed ; a handkerchief was 
passed over my eyes^ and I was carried I could 
not tell where, but with much swiftness, in 
the arms of a man. On the bandage being 
removed 1 was astonished to find myself in 
company of two of the most desperate of the 
slaves, known by the names of Pierre and 
Martin. The former had been severely 
flogged the week before, and Martin had 
punishment to expect on the following day, 
thipugh neglect of hb hard and cruel duties. 
It is not for me to endeavour to palliate the 
heavy sin these deluded men had determined 
to commit, but surely revenge must be sweet 
to those who, like myself, have been tortured 
and ill used from the time when I ought to 
have experienced, and indeed, needed, a 
mother's cares. To proceed — the man who 
tarried me and now took the bandage horn 
my eyes, broke silence thus^' Hark ye, young 
spawn of misery, do as you are bid or we will 
tie a stone round your neck and throw you 
into yonder lake. Look at this axe! attempt 
to deceive us and you may guess the conse- 
quences! It is our intention to break into 
die overseer's rooms to night and regale our- 
selves; brandy and rum are in plenty there, 
which they do not want, being drunk already ; 
so, come youngster, we shall mount you 
through the upper window, and mind, as you 
value your life, you undo the door-bolts with- 
out noise.' This was what I heard him say, 
yet but indistiDctly, as the wind howled fear- 
fully, and the rain poured with such violence 
as is only known in these tropical climates. 

"It appeared the slaves Pierre and Martin 
had been at work before, as the casement of 
the upper window had been cut through, and 
a hole made large enough to admit a boy of 
my size. Martin brought a ladder, and 
Pierre mounted with me iq his arms, when 
thrusting me through feet foremost, he us^d 



the most horrible threats, even to murdering 
me if I failed in the task he had appointed 
me. I trod softly, and between the heavy 
squalls of wind plainly heard the breathing 
of inebriated sleep as I passed the chamber 
doors of the overseers. So fearful was I, that 
I scarcely drew breath; being in double 
danger both from withii^ and from without 
should I be discovered, I made my way to 
the hall-door, undid the bolts, and admitted 
the villains : not only Pierre and Martin, but 
three others who took their statioaat the foot 
of the staircase. Little did I know or even 
then fancy the horrible intent of these in- 
furiated wretches, or I would, have endea- 
voured to have escaped from them, assisted 
by the darkness of the night ; but it was now 
too late, and it was with horror I observed 
each man was armed not only with an axe, 
but with a long knife, which latter tliey drew 
from their belts, and forming a ring uttered 
an oath, as if binding each .other, to firmness 
and inviolable secrecy. I was now desired 
by Pierre to follow himself and Martin with 
a lantern up stairs, leaving the other three 
men as guards in the hall in case of a sur- 
prise. It happened to be the chamber-door 
of the Dutchman, which first met their view. 
They tried to open it, but the fastening 
resisted tbeir efibrts ; then a short and rapid 
consultation took place which I could not 
overhear, as the elements again at war over- 
powered the low tone in which the men 
spoke; but presently a kick from both of 
them, accompanied by a simultaneous blow 
from the two axes, threw the door off its 
hinges back into the room^I was beckoned 
to follow with the light, and saw the mur- 
derous rascals draw their long knives across 
the throat of the drunken and unresisting 
Dutchman, who expired with a heavy groan ; 
a guigling noise issuing from the gash as he 
attempted to rise when he first felt the inci- 
sion of the knife. The French overseer's fate 
was even more barbarous. He was the supe- 
rior ; and many of the cruelties inflicted on 
the slaves were through his ordere to his 
inferior in office. Leaving the corpse of the 
Dutchman on the bed, they quitted the room, 
and turning through a ^lery to the left, 
came to the chamber-door of the French 
overseer — the noise of breaking it open awoke 
him, and as they rushed in, he called stoutly 
to know who was there, at the same time 
firing a pistol, which shot Martin through 
the fleshy part of his left arm. This did but 
increase the fury of the savages, and made 
their revenge more barbai'ous and keen. 
How shall I proceed T the recollection of thib 
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night has been erer vivid in my memory, 
and the horror of the scene is heyond my 
powers of description. 

** They tied the hands of their ncdm behind 
him, regardless of his entreaties and prayers 
for mercy, and in cold blood cat off his ean 
and held them up in mockery to his Tiew. 
The cries of the sufferer were only sQenoed 
when Pierre with his axe cleft his skull in 
two. This last was too much-— I dropped the 
light and ran down stairs to the door as fast 
as I could, followed by the murderers, who 
cursed me for my weakness. . On our arrival 
outside the house Martin became faint from 
loss of blood, and had his arm tied up by 
Pierre with a handkerchief. 

Although the noise made during this 
scene of butchery was considerable, not one 
of the slaves who slept in the outhouses close 
by interfered ; they either did not wake, or 
else willingly remained quiet, tlierefore, the 
country was clear for escape, and as it was 
now about one o'clock in the morning, four 
hours' darkness might still be safely calcu- 
lated on. This had been part of the plan of 
the murderers, who had foreseen they might 
reach the fastnesses of the mountains before 
pursuit could be of any avail, but I never 
fancied they would compel me to bear them 
company, until the deep rough voice of 
Pierre (which sounded even more fierce 
since he had committed the horrible deed), 
soon convinced me what I was to expect. 
* Youngster, you go with us,' said he, ' we 
leave no chattering witness behind to tell 
tales and set our master and his friends, 
eternal curses on them all, in the right track 
for pursuit; though stop awhile. Do you 
Martin hold fast this parroquet whilst I once 
more mount the stairs, and search for the 
pistols and ammunition of those two wretches 
whom we have justly sent, somewhat before 
their time, to everlasting torment We may 
find our account in weapons of defence in 
Ume of need. Here, you have still an arm 
left to manage this boy, so lay hold of him, 
I say, and keep him firm.' He went up the 
stairs, and in about five minutes returned 
with a sword, a brace of pistols, a bag con- 
taining some powder and ball, and the 
purses of his victims. Although the slave 
Martin was suffering severely from his wound, 
and no doubt much enfeebled, he was still 
too powerful for me to effect my escape, and 
now Pierre had returned, such a project was 
for the present hopeless, as he passed a cord 
round my body, tied it tight behind, and 
searched me very carefully to ascertain whe- 
ther I had a knife or any thing about me to 



divide it ; at the same time twisting the other 
end round his left arm, and in this maoner 
we commenced our journey towards the moun- 
tains as &st as Martin's weak state enabled 
us to proceed. We had not travdle<f above 
three miles when he requested a halt as he 
was faint, but Tiene who was a very power- 
ful man would not consent, so giving him a 
dram of rum from a small bottle he carried 
in his pocket, bid him be of good cheer, 
saying at the same time, ' Lean upon me* 
and courage man but for a few hours and 
we shall be clear from danger.' The diffi- 
culty of travelling had been consideiably 
increased by ihe ravages caused by the hur- 
ricane which was now generally subsiding ; 
and the extreme darkness of the night.was 
succeeded by a beautiful morning, the sea- 
breeze having again come to us like a bless- 
ing from the east, instead of the tremendous 
west, which, in August comes but to sweep 
away and destroy all before it Daylight did 
indeed show the magnitude of its power. 
Cane patches lay flat on the ground as if 
cut ; trees were across the roads within a few 
yards of each other; huts, here and there, 
were levelled with the earth, and the birds, 
particulariy the pelican, were screaming as 
they flew from the marshes and other low 
places where they had sought shelter from 
the violent effects of the wind. 

Although to me appalling, the scene ap- 
peared familiar to the men ; and instead of 
feeling awe-struck at the wondrous power of 
Him who had caused the devastation before 
us, they laughed aloud, and expressed, in no 
very gentle terms, their satisfaction at the 
great loss, and in some instances ruin, which 
must ensue to the planters, wishing the whole 
property turned to dust of those who kept 
slaves, who had an equal right to freedom 
with themselves. 

It was now high morning ; we were 
ascending the lofty mountain, and as Martin 
still complained, his comrade gathered a leaf 
from the plantain, and undoing the bandage 
from the arm, applied it to the wound, which 
it immediately relieved; then tearing that 
part of the handkerchief which was saturated 
with blood, he threw it aside, and re-bound 
Martin's arm tightly round several times, 
both above and below the wound. A few 
oranges and grapes served us for breakfast, 
and we made our way up the difficult pass 
of the mountain at our best speed; I being 
still fastened to the murderer Pierre, who 
pulled me roughly forward whenever I at- 
tempted to slacken my pace. 

We had so far avoided the beaten track 
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«8 to fancy ouneWes quite unobserved, as tbe 
lew penons we had seen werebusfly employed 
in endearouring to lestore tbeir dwellings 
which had been damaged the pievioos night 
by the fniy of the wind ; and as the weakness 
of Martin was endenlly increasing, a halt for 
an hour was determined npon. ' I did not 
calculate on this unfortunate shot, Martin,' 
said Pierre, * it will sadly delay us, even to 
the danger of being overtaken, for Monsieur 
Pfchaud will looe no time in coming after us, 
should he happen to return to his estate to 
day; and if we should again meet! why, I 
will lodge a brace of balls in his oontziving 
head, though mine should be struck from 
my shoulders as I drew the trigger. The 
valley beyond this mountain will bong us 
into Christophe's dominions, there we shall 
be free ! widi an emperor of our own colour, 
who will protect and thank us for ridding the 
world of a couple of rascals, who have left 
their own country only to seek an early and 
a bloody end — so now let us seek an hoUr's 
rest in this plantation, and then we must 
resume our journey.* They struck into the 
thicket accordingly ; and after looking can- 
tionsiy around to see all was safe, they 
stretched themselves on the ground. Pierre, 
drawing me close to him with the cord, and 
placing me between himself and his comrade. 
In a short time Martin waA asleep. His loss 
of blood had been great, and Uie journey 
fatiguing; besides which, the sun had been 
for a few houn in full splendour, and it was 
intensely hoc The ruffian Pierre could scarcely 
resist the same inclination— he turned several 
times, whistled, and attempted to sing, took 
several draughts from his bottle, yet the 
drowsiness increased, and in a quarter of an 
hour he was fiist asleep beside his comrade. 
I laid myself down quietly also, that I might 
not excite suspicion. The idea had struck me 
that I might escape, and I was employing 
my thoughts as to the best means (for the 
cord still bound me,) when my eye was at- 
tracted by the gleaming edge of the a3ce, 
which hung in the waist belt of Pierre. I 
therefore drew as dose as I could to him 
without touchiog, and rubbed the cord upon 
the sharpest point, which soon set me at 
liberty. No time was to be lost Perceiving 
they stfl] slept, I stole away regardless of the 
consequences, any fate being preferable to 
the company of two such wretches, who had 
committed so heinous a sin as a double 
murder. 

For some time 1 ran on as fast as I was 
able, and had great faith in my increasing 
safety, as the wounded man had not strength 



to foHow me, and I felt assured that Pierre, 
villain as he was, would never quit his com- 
rade whilst he lived ; besides, I made my 
way still up the mountain instead of return- 
ing, as I fiincied by endeavouring to get back 
I should place myself between the fury of the 
murderers and that of their pursuers: for 
followed they certainly would be; added 
to this, an innate wish for liberty urged me 
forward, whilst the certainty of punishment 
awaited my being taken. 

** Three days did I toil before 1 entirely got 
over this stupendous mountain,and was neariy 
dead ftom fatigue when the city of Hayti 
met my view. I pressed forward with all the 
energy 1 was master of, but could not reach 
my wished-for haven, as I fainted through 
hunger and weariness by the road side. How 
long I remained in this situatbn I know not, 
until I was aroused by a smart stroke from a 
horsewhip, and starting on my feet beheld a 
man standing over me, apparently a planter, 
wearing a dress of nankeen and a large straw 
hat * Hollo, boy,' shouted he, * what do you 
do here idling away your time : where is your 
master? you will suffer for this snoozing, T 
fancy, when you get home.' My spirit was 
now quite broken. I burst into tears, and 
confeffied I had come a long way from my 
master, who had used me very ill, and lived 
on the other side of yonder mountain.' What, 
a mounseer too, eh !' exclaimed my captor; 
' it's an ill wind that blows nobody good, so 
come with me. I shall sail for Martinique in 
my schooner to-morrow before day, are you 
willing to work your passage there ? 1 want 
a lad for my servant on the passage, and will 
set you on shore when we arrive. What say 
you, tea-pot?' A gleam of hope again crossed 
my bosom, and I cheerfully consented to ac- 
company my new friend, as I then thought 
him, who lifted me on his horse, placing me 
before him, and in half an hour we were at 
his lodgings by the water's side. At night 
he embarked, taking me vrith him, and in a 
short time we were at sea. 

Unused to the motion of the vessel, I 
littie knew what course was steered, and my 
youth and inexperience prevented me from 
ascertaining it was not that for Martinique. 
In three days we arrived at our destination. 

**A long narrow harbour, and a town 
almost in ruins, were in view, towards which 
we were fast approaching, when I asked one 
of the crew with some timidity, if this place 
was called Martinique? *No, you young 
fool ; what put such nonsense in your woolly 
head ?' answered the seaman. * Martinique ! 
we are not within two hundred leagues of 
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that idaad; this is Porto Bello, and the 
pkce we are bound to. — Martinique ! ha, 
ha! what should we do there, I wonder? 
it would be more than some of our necks were 
worth, majrhap.' It now flashed across my 
mind that 1 was in the power of a new master, 
who had entrapped me by a fidsehood, and 
intended to keep me as his slave. This idea, 
which was but too true, caused me to shed a 
flood of tears, and abandon myself entirely 
to grief and lamentation, under which feeling 
I was met by the Captain, who, laughing, ob- 
serred, ' What, , my young turkey buzzard, 
did you expect to fly whilst still unfledged? 
What, run away fiom one master and object 
to another, how very unreasonable; but dry 
your tears, you shall have no cause to com- 
plain, for although you are mine by right, I 
never treat my people with cruelty; so, there, 
jump into the boat alongside, and see how 
well I will use you.' He accompanied these 
words by inflicting a severe blow across my 
shoulders with the end of a rope, so that I 
was glad to obey to prevent receiving a second 
stripe, with which he menaced me. I went 
on shore, and was taken to his house : and I 
must add, in justice to this Englishman, that 
for the four years afterwards which I passed 
in his service he was a kind and good master, 
not only to me, but to others who were his 
daves. 1 accompanied him on several voy- 
ages in his schooner, but he never would 
permit me to do so when bound for St. Do- 
mingo, and he was on his voyage there when 
his vessel was captured by a pirate, and he 
was cruelly put to death. As soon as this 
intelligence was confirmed I was sold to the 
man from whom I have just got away, and a 
hard and dreadful time I have had widi him, 
but I never meditated escape until the fol- 
lowing occurrence placed my life at once at 
the mercy of an unprincipled villain. 

Six months ago my master brought a 
fresh slave ioto his service, who, I perceived, 
eyed me as if he recognised me. I cannot ex- 
press the horror I endured when I knew him 
to be Dominique, one of the three slaves who 
guarded the door at the time the murder of the 
overseers was doing, and he now addressed 
me thus: * Are yon here, my little traitor? 
When we last met things were somewhat 
different, I recollect. You betrayed our 
friends, I believe. Now a word from me 
would cause you to be strung up to yonder 
tree, for you were present, as I can swear, 
when the deed was done.' I had much diffi- 
culty in convincing this fellow as to the cause 
of my being in this country, and it was from 
him I heard the fate of the two murdereis, 



Pierre and Martin, whom 1 had left sle^ng 
on the mountain, as before mentioned. Do- 
minique spoke as follows 

* It was ax oVlock in the morning on 
which the overseers were killed that our 
late master, Monsieur Pichaud, nnexpecledly 
arrived on his estate, brought thither by the 
alarm of the hurricane, I believe, and attended 
by only one white servant on horseback. He 
found the doors of the habitation open, and 
in much astomshnaent proceeded immedi- 
ately up stairs. You may fiincy how he was 
astounded at the situation in which he found 
the overseers' rooms. He immediately rang 
the alarm bell to summon the slaves, mus- 
tered them over by the list, when Pierre, 
Martin, and yourself were the only persons 
absent He considered a moment or two, 
then ran into the house, wrote a hasty note, 
which he put into the hands of his while 
attendant, at the same time whispering to 
him some eager message. The man rode 00" 
at full q»eed, whilst we remained in fear as 
to the result of the examination; but all were 
firm and true, no one giving the slightest 
information, only answering the questions ef 
Monsieur Pichaud with looks of amazement 
and horror. 

^ * In about an hour tlie servant returned, 
bringing with him two of those fierce blood- 
hounds which have been so successfully em- 
ployed to hunt our people, and are a curse 
to our race ; these were speedily followed by 
three gentlemen on horseback, well armed, 
who were friends of Monsieur Pichaud. One 
of the hounds, on being brought to the door, 
gave signs of the scent of blood upon the 
ground, and being encouraged by his master, 
commenced his way on - the road the runaways 
had taken; the other dog almost immedi- 
ately took up the scent, and followed growl- 
ing angrily. Monsieur Pichaud ordered four 
of his daves to attend him^ and I was among 
the number. How I wished, as those dreadful 
beasts made their way so truly on their course, 
to have struck them dead with my axe, but I 
was only one against many men, therefore 
was compelled to follow, and leave the rest 
to fortune. Several hours wero passed in 
pursuit, the ban dogs going toward Ihe moun- 
tain, sometimes at a swift pace, and some- 
times gently, the fierce savage, growl issuing 
from their dark throats as the scent lay 
strongest, when suddenly there was a stc^. 
Monsieur Pichaud, drawing forth his pistols 
from their holsters, called out, 'Now my 
friends, now gentlemen, depend upon it the 
rascals are near ; stand by me now, I bex of 
you.' ' Be quiet,' said the owner of the 
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Uoodhooilds, 'and watch the dogs. The 
mttideien are not heie^ I fancy, or they have 
made had use of their time ; however let us 
be prepared : mark the red do§^, I say, see, 
see!' At this moment a howl from the red 
dog^, and a Tiolent barking from the other, 
gaTe token some new erent was. to happen. 
The owner of the animals jumped from his 
hoiBOt and after some exeztion of strength, 
and a plentifal application of the whip, took 
a cloth from the dog's mouth, and brought it 
to Monsieur Pichaud for inspection. * Ha ! ' 
exclaimed our master, * we are on the right 
soent here, indeed; this handkerchief be- 
longed to the yillain Pieire, and it is eoyered 
with blood. The rascal must be wounded, 
too ; but pray, my good friends, let us lose no 
time ; forward, if you please, and let these 
faithftil dogs be still our pilots.' 

***My heart failed me when I saw the 
bloodhounds take up the soent afresh, and 
more forward at a rapid pace, still toward 
the mountain. I was in hope that one or 
two of the friends of Monsieur I^chaod might 
take another road, and I felt assuied, should 
such be the case, the thme slares who besides 
myself were of the party, would hesitate to 
capture Pierre or Martin should they be 
found, paiticolaiiy if I should farour their 
cause, which I. had made up my mind to do; 
yet I daied not speak on Uie subject to my 
commdes, for fear of exciting suspicion. 

" * The journey was continued rapidly until 
&we in the afternoon, fatiguing, indeed, to us 
who followed on foot; the hwses were like- 
wise suffering from the heat of the day, and 
the difficulty of the ascent of this cloud- 
csqyped mountain. The gentlemen perceived 
the necessity of giving rest to their beasts and 
to us their slaves, when a violent barking from 
the foremost dog again attracted attention ; 
it was followed by &e immediate report of a 
pistol, and the animal was stretched lifeless 
on the ground. Our comrade Pierre's never- 
failing hand was there beyond a doubt The 
remaining dog was some time before he could 
be recovmd from his fright; but cheered on 
by his master, who followed with caution, he 
was again advancing, when stopping suddenly 
he uttered a most savage growl. The gentie- 
men immediately dismounted, and rushing 
into the thicket, found the body of a man. On 
iD^»ection it waa ascertained to be that of 
Martin; he was still warm, and could not 
have been dead many minutes. 

<*This accounts for our successful pursuit 
so far,' exclaimed Monsieur Pichaud, ' taking 
the bandage from the wounded arm of the 
corpse,— but what can have caused his death ? 



flesh wounds, indeed, like these disable, but 
they do not kill,— open his frock^ let us exa- 
mine further ; ' on diis being done, the mark 
of a recent wound was discovered, which had 
been inflicted with a knife, and had reached 
the heart. ' Despemte scoundrels,' continued 
Monsieur Pichaud, * where will their guilt 
end? Let us proceed; the other villain has 
slain his comrade to prevent his capture 
alive; he must, therefore, be near at hand, 
for neither the instrument with which this 
wound has been inflicted, nor the pistol with 
which the dog has been shot are to be found. 
On then, my friends, for the love of heaven, 
to secure the villain Pierre and the boy." 
The party were again in motion following 
the dog, but the progress was slow, , as the 
scent was not so easily found and kept up, 
and it was with difficulty they could get the 
hound from the recendy slain man, so much 
does their savage nature delight to revel in 
human blood. The pursuit was, tlierefore, 
not continued long after dark, and the 
party assembled round a fire kindled under 
shelter of the mountain peak, and partook of 
some refreshments which had been provided 
by the care of our master's friendB. We, 
tiie slaves, were separated several yards 
from the gendemen, and the time was por- 
tioned out in watches to last until dawn of 
day. About midnight, when my companions 
were asleep, and our master was holding a 
scarcely audible conversation with one of his 
friends, I felt a slight pull at the sleeve of 
my frock, and on looking round beheld the 
figure of a man on the ground. By a signal 
from him, I immediately recognised the ob- 
ject of the search. It was Pierre, weary and 
worn out with fatigue from the vast endear 
vours he had made to escape. I made a 
noise affecting to sing, whilst he in a whisper 
told me that he had had the misfortune to 
sprain his ankle, and could proceed no fur- 
ther ; seeing the fire, he had crawled thither to 
endeavour to obtain some refreshment as he 
was dying from thirst I gave the exhausted 
wretch my canteen, which he most greedily 
emptied, and then asked if the dog was dead, 
or shall I, said he, still be traced even if I 
hide myself from mortal eye. ' The dog is 
dead,' was my teplj. 'Thanks for that,' 
fiercely answered Pierre, ' I thought my hand 
too true to fire in vain ; I may still hope to 
be free.' It was with, a suppressed groan he 
heard me say, another dog was with his per- 
secuting hunters, not so savage, but equally 
keen-scented and true as the one he had 
killed. 'Then, there is no hope for me,' 
continued he, ' curses on thia accident which 
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has deprived me of my strength and made 
a child of me, I would else tell my life 
dearly, and show those men, who call them- 
selves our mastera, that if they provoke their 
slaves to despenuion it is not always to be 
done with impunity;' then, imposing silence 
by placing his finger on his lips, he pressed 
me by the hand and cmwled away as quietly ' 
as he had approached. 

** * I could not hope for his ultimate escape 
crippled as he was by a spiained anUe, but 
I looked forward with much interest and 
some alarm to the time of his being found, 
feeling assured from his resolute and detei^ 
mined di^wsition loss of life would ensue 
ere he was captured, be it when or where it 
might 

' At dawn our party were again in pur- 
suit; the too sure bloodlMmnd was led round 
and round for seveml minutes, when uttering 
his usual growl he took up the scent on the 
very spot which I had occupied the preced- 
ing night, and advanced in the same track 
Pierre had cmwled away. Monsieur I^chaud 
darted a look at me which evinced strong 
suspicion of my fideli^. There was now no 
doubt that Pierre would be taken, as he could 
not be far away. Our master and his friends 
mounted their horses, and I followed my 
companions with a heavy heart, to be an 
unwilling spectator of the death or capture 
of my fnend. 

the very great caution taken by 
the pursueis and the eager looks they cast 
upon the dog whilst they had their pistols 
ready for immediate action, it was evident 
they were aware no child's play might be 
expected, and that Pierre in his de^emte 
situation would resist to the last, whatever 
might be the fate of the boy. The dog was 
unusually slow in his advance; they could 
scarcely urge him forward, as he had not 
now the warm blood scent as an inducement, 
which was the case before Martin's body was 
found ; yet the owner of the animal assured 
Monsieur Pichaud of success, and to hold 
himself in immediate readiness to act 

** ' The morning was particularly fine, and 
the mountain was free firom clouds to the 
veiy summit, a sight unusual in the hurri- 
cane months. Birds of elegant and various 
plumage were in great numbers, their con- 
stant and lively song adding to the beauty 
of the scene, but on a projecting point of 
the mountain, the lower part of which was 
covered by a thicket, sat an ill-omened soli- 
tary vulture, which took flight, screaming 
discordanUy, as the party, led forward by the 
dog, made their sluw q>proach. The animal 



evinced the greatest agitalioB, growling whilst 
trembling, and every now and then looking 
backwards towards his mastei: The ansa 
was at hand! The gentlemen dismounted, 
giving me their horses to hold by desire of 
Monsieur Pichaud, who I am certain sus- 
pected me. The pnnueis now formed a 
semicirdle in the rear of the dog, so as to 
cover the whole way at equal d i sta nc es to 
the prqjecting point, the slaves being placed 
altenately with our master and his friends, 
and each within close pistol shot, therefore, 
escape was rendered impossible as the jxtdr 
pice at the bad[ of the prqjection was neariy 
perpendicular and at least one hundred feet 
deep. All seemed convinced Piene was con- 
cealed there, and the shout which was voci- 
ferated by Monsieur Pichaud, of ' See, the 
murderer is there!' was simultaneous with 
the report of two pistok discharged into the 
thicket These shots were answered from 
the bush twice, and with so true an aim that 
the hat of our master was knocked from his 
head and he slightly grazed, whilst his 
friend who had likewise fired recdved a ball 
in his thigh and fell. As if forgetful of his 
lameness, Pierre now rodied forth from the 
concealment, and with his axe gleaming in 
the rays of the sun as he flourhiied it over 
his head, he made towards his master to put 
him to death ; nor would he have escaped the 
superior strength and ferocity of Pierre, had 
not our master's friends, who had reserved 
their fire, now shot with delibemte aim — a 
ban from one of the pistols crushed Pieire^s 
shoulder-blade, and the dangerous uplifted 
axe fell harmless on the ground. The mur- 
derer was speedily surrounded, seized, and 
after a desperate strug^^e bound hand and 
foot and secured across' the horse of the 
gentleman he had wounded, for whom a 
litter was hastily constructed, and in this 
manner we re-traced our steps to the estate. 
Three days afterwards, Pierre was hanged 
upon a lofty gibbet which had been ereOed 
for that purpose before the door of the house 
where the murder had been committed. He 
confessed nothing, as he never spoke from the 
time of his being overpowered and made 
prisoner. His body was allowed to hang 
supported by ropes from various parts, until 
the birds of prey had rendered it a sight too 
di^tsting to behold ; it was then cut down 
and burned, no burial being permitted for 
a convicted murderer taken in the act of 
attempting his master's life. Thus termin- 
ated this sanguinary aibir, in which you as 
a boy were implicated as a principal, and 
thus I have you in my power at all times. 
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sad I will teach you I know how to use that 
power and keep my adTantage, if you ever 
attempt to thwart me or my plans, which I 
may endeavour to pat in execution— eo, look 
to it ! This was the account the slave, Domi- 
nique, gave me of the fate of my companions 
on that fearful occasion ; and as I knew him 
to be both canning and revengeful, I could 
not hold my life safe for a moment whilst it 
hong as by a thread on his secrecy. I there- 
fore made up my mind to attempt my escape 
on the first opportunity, and I have got on 
board this frigate, even at the hazard of being 
sent back to my master, to whom, indeed, 
I do not properly belong, as I was kidnapped 
from St Domingo " The young skve's nar- 
rative concluded here, and after receiving 
some refreshment, he was again consigned 
to the care of the master at arms, and put in 
irons, under charge of the sentiy at the 
cabin door. 

The harbour of Havannah to which we 
were bound is so safe and the lights so good, 
there is no danger in running in at night^ 



time to those who have been there before' 
and as it was dark when we arrived, an 
attempt was made to sail in, but the wind 
failing at the entrance, the frigate was 
brought to an anchor close under the Moro 
(or Casile) within twenty fathoms of the 
shore. At daylight the irons were empty, 
the slave was gone, and has not since been 
heard of. The sentry who had charge of htm 
was to have been tried by a court-martial 
for neglect of duty, but as he died from 
yellow fever before the trial could take place, 
the affair was hushed up, and no further 
notice was taken of the escape of the deserter 
slave. 

The recent act of emanoipation, which 
has at length been granted to our fellow 
mortals, will put an end to such atrocious 
deeds as have been here narrated: deeds 
which mistaken men, driven to despair and 
desperation, have thought founded on justice, 
but which are in fact, like slavery itself, a 
grievous sin both agunst God and man. 
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Harrt DniisTAN was the younger son of 
a younger son ; a colonel in the army, who 
thought a man provided handsomely for his 
offspring when he bought a commission in 
the guards. But Captain Dunstan was not 
of the same opinion; expensive in his habits, 
thoaghtless and extravagant in his ideas, the 
gaming table, the turf, and the dice box sup- 
plied htm with temporary resources; his father, 
after having paid his debts half a dozen times, 
refused to do any thing more for him, and 
soon after died, leaving him, according to 
the technical expression, "without a farthing 
in the world,** i.e. with aboat three hundred 
a year. Dunstan was advised to marry an 
heiress, which he was perfectly willing to do ; 
after one or two disappointments in England, 
he received an invitation from a Geneml 
Campbell, who had been a friend of his father's, 
to spend the shooting season atCumlinDhn, 
a beautiful romantic place in the Highlands. 
Thither Harry Dunstan proceeded, and was 
warmly welcomed on account of his great 
merit, in having possessed so amiabie a 
father. Amongst the inmates of the gene- 
ral's hospitable house, was a nephew of his, 
Archie Campbell; a gay, warm-hearted 
young Scotchman, blunt in his manner, but 
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with acnte feelings, kind to a fault, the idol 
of his circle, and the admiration even of the 
calculating and heartless Dunstan himself. 
A sort of friendship, or more properly com- 
panionship, was established between the two 
young men; and in spite of the contrast 
between them, they became inseparable. Ar- 
chie Campbell, who had scarcely ever been 
from the wilds in which he lived, was struck 
with the natural and acquired elegance of 
the English officer, for Harry Dunstan had 
no dandyism about him ; gentle without effe- 
minacy, graceful without affectation, he won 
easily on the unsuspecting; and a sort of 
tact, which was taught him, partly by his de- 
pendent situation, partly by an innate thirst 
of vanity which led him to wish for universal 
praise, gave him that enviable power of 
adapting himself to different dispositions, 
and chameleon-like variety in the choice of 
the modes of making an iinpression, which 
would have baffled a keener sighted man 
than his ample happy friend. From the 
old general, who found an apparently eager 
companion in his favourite sports, to the 
piper, whose account of St. Fillan's meeting 
and its prize pipes, was so kindly listened to, 
all loved Dunstan. 
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And oM more loved him ; one, who should 
rather have allowied her young heart to wither 
in her hosom, for Archie Campbell had wooed 
her, and Archie^s bride she was to be. It was 
a settled thing : and many of her privileged 
friends already laughingly addressed her by 
the tide of Mrs. Campbell of Cumlin-Dhu^ 
and Mrs. Campbell she might have been 
but for Harry Dunstan. Archie himself in- 
troduced his friend to his betrothed ; it was 
he who expressed a wish that they dionld like 
one another, it was he who requested Hany 
to take care of Minny and her Highland 
pony, while he himself went to see a side old 
man, or give directions about the general's 
farm, it was he who informed Dunstan that 
the only delay to the match was the return of 
Minny's uncle who was to give her a fortune 
hardly earned in India, and had wished to see 
his beloved child by adoption united to the 
man of her choice ; Uie father was only a poor 
clergyman, and his brother^s return was daily 
expected. Dunstan heard, and pondered, 
and while he sat on the sunny bank with the 
blue sky reflected in the uplifted eyes of his 
innocent companion, dark and treacherous 
thoughts coursed one another through his 
mind ; while he wove harebells for Margaret 
Dure's Mr locks, and she smiled on him in 
confiding friendship, he was meditating how 
to cover the innocent victim with chains 
whose links should be concealed among 
flowers till they were bound round her heart ! 
It were vain and useless to recount Hany 
Dunstan'sacts; he was thirty, she seventeen ; 
he was a man of the world, she had never 
been beyond her native village. She ad- 
mired him, she liked to have him with her, 
she looked forward to happy days at Cumlin- 
Dhu, with her husband Archie, and her new 
friend ; then she wished that Archie was like 
Dunstan, tn eome thinffSp till— till Harry Dun- 
stan seemed to her the most perfect of human 
beings. And think not that this was mere 
fickleness, or admiration of outward show. 
Dunstan had laid his plot deeply ; he con- 
trived by a thousand stratagems to weaken 
the bonds of afiiection between the two lovers ; 
and while he appeared to be earnestly wish- 
ing to reconcile their quarrels, and to laugh 
at their childish diffisrences as he called them, 
he inwardly exulted as the barbed dart sunk 
deeper and deeper into the bosoms of those 
who unwittingly cherished a serpent. 

Archie Campbell was in the daily habit 
of riding to the manse, and taking what he 
laughingly termed his orders for the day," 
from the gentle lips of his betrothed. He rode 
out one morning while the grey mists still 



dung to the tops of the hQls^ as if loth to 
leave them to the glory of the uprisen sun. 
The freshness and brightness of nature gave 
warmth to his heart and vigour to his timbs, 
and a kindly and remorseful spirit stde over 
him as he reflected on some hasty and jea- 
lous words he had spoken to Minny the day 
previous. What a weak thing is a man's 
soul ?" thought he ; " I struggle with doubts 
and fears which at one time wring my heart, 
while at another they seem as easUy dispersed 
as the shadows and mists from the brow of 
yonder mountain. At this hour of quiet 
glory I — ^iu the dewy silence of this delicious 
morning, — ^how feverish, how foolish, seem 
the feelings of yesterday. My poor Minny, 
what could make me doubt you now?* 

What, indeed! — As he approached the 
manse it appeared to him that there was an 
unusual stir — an unusual number of people 
assembled on the little lawn from which 
Minny used to watch his coming : his heart 
beat, his breath came quick, the old man 
must be ill, or the housekeeper had died 
suddenly, or the Indian uncle had arrived, 
or — any thing but Minny! Mr. Dure was 
standing on the lawn; his white head un- 
covered, and his eyes wandering irresolutely 
from one to another of the grieved and per^ 
plexed countenances of his little household. 
When he percdved Archie he staggered 
forward, and with a nervous laugh, which 
contrasted thrillingiy with the wild siaaitbf 
of his eye as he pressed young CampbeQ's 
hand, exclaimed — Wed, laddie, and isn't 
this a wild trick you've pkyed us, so sober 
and discreet as you seemed; wed, weel — 
and where?" The old man's tone suddenly 
altered; the haggard smile vanished from his 
face, and as he leaned heavily on Archie's 
arm, he whispered in a hoarse voice— '*Dont 
say it, don't say it, don't tell me you don't 
know where she is, or may be yell see me 
die at your feet" Archie collected from the 
weeping domestics enough and more tiian 
enough to satisfy him. The snowy coveriet of 
Minny's bed remained undisturbed by die 
pressure of a human form. She had not 
slept at the manse that night; she would 
never more rest her head in peace and inno- 
cence beneath its roof again 1 

He came back to Cumlin-Dhu> and asked 
for Dunstan — ^he had departed suddenly on 
plea of urgent business in Engla^id. Archie 
Campbell gazed in his informant's lace with 
a vacant stare, and tlieu bowed his head on 
his hands ; he did not weep or groan, or even 
sigh— a slight shudder only passed over his 
frame. I anxiously watched him the few 
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succeeding days we were together, he was just 
the same as lunial ; be talked and laughed, 
aad though the laugh was less cheezful, it 
was wonderful how well he conquered his 
80ROW— only when he sometimes stole a look 
at Dunslan's unfilled place, a wild and fear- 
ful expression lighted his countenance, his 
lips mo?ed and his breath came thi<^ and 
short For a little while I thought he would 
either get over it, or that he retained some 
hope t^ Minny heiself would repent be- 
fore it was too late, and return ; he rode out 
at the accustomed hour to the manse, wh^ 
the lonely old £ftther was mourning in silent 
and submissive sorrow. 

I accidentally encountered him one even- 
ing ; he was sitting on the favourite bank — 
the deep crimson sun lit the heath and hare- 
bell, the wide blue lake ky stretched beneath, 
and the perfumed air echoed the confused 
murmur of distant sounds and the hum of 
insects ; he looked at the empty seat by him, 
^ Minny, sweet Minny! " said he, in a low 
gentle voice, then suddenly rising, with start- 
ling energy he stretched his arms and bent 
forward with a straining effort to the distant 
mountains : Margaret I Margaret Dure ! " 
and the hills returned in the same tone of 
unspeakable anguish Margaret Dure ! " I 
feared he would fall and be dashed to pieces 
on the shingles below, yet I dared not speak, 
hardly breadie ; he slowly drew himself back 
and sank down — ^that night he heard of Min- 
ny's marriage with Dunstan ; that night he 
swore to me to leave Britain and travel for a 
while till his health should improve. He went 
abroad, and after a few months Mr. Dure 
received a letter from him, the hand- writing 
was feeble and the style incoherent ; it ex- 
pressed a wish that, as he was dying in a 
foreign land without any probability of being 
able to return, Mr. Dure should have a small 
marble slab erected under the old cypress tree, 
with his name and age, and the year he died 
in. This was accordingly done. In little more 
than a year after her marriage, Margaret 
Dunstan was attacked by a complaint which 
had often threatened her — that canker-worm 
of the young and lovely, consumption. Dun- 
stan, d^ppointed in his hopes of money by 
his grieved and angry uncle, had latterly 
treated her coldly if not harshly ; yet it was 
impossible to see anything so young and so 
beautiful dying without some feelings of pity; 
after a vain course of remedies had been gone 
through, he acceded to her sorrowful prayer, 
that he would take her back to die at Cumlin* 
Dhu, where her old father still lived. They 
arrived late in the evening, and, worn and 



exhausted, Margaret felt that she could not 
go to the manse that idght ; she had not 
heard of Ardiie's death in the stranger land 
and of his last request ; and she stole into the 
churchyard where she was so soon to rest, and 
sat down in the still twiHght, leaning her 
weary head against a tombstone. She had not 
sat there many minutes before she heard the 
little gate open, and presently afterwards her 
own name was uttered in a low voice. Here 
I am, Dunstan," said she rising; the speaker 
darted forward and then stood transfixed to 
the spot — Margaret Dure ! " — she uttered a 
pierdng shriek. Minny,** said the young 
man wildly, do not fearme, it is only Archie 
Campbell ; aie you living, and is it only the 
moonlight that makes you so pale ? " '* Oh^ 
Archie! do not speak in that tone ; we are 
both altered, and I am dying now, but I 
deserved it, and I am contented to leave this 
worid, and when I am buried in this lone 
place you will think of me sometimes, and 
forgive me.*' Minny, I hope you will live 
many long years, and I will see you some- 
times at night, for I must be dead to aU but 
you. Tell me, is he, is DunsUin kind to 
you ? " ^ Can the treacherous in friendship 
be faithful in love ? no, Archie, the red gold 
tempted him, not Minn/s face ; he has chid 
me for smiling, and reproached me for leav- 
ing you,.9nd said it was for a more splendid 
life I went with him ; and — and that if I 
changed once I might change again ; and he 
has chid me for weeping when I thought of 
my father and of you, Archie, and of the sweet 
banks of Cumlin-Dhu." And did you think of 
me, my sweet Minny ? Did you think of me 
still amid all the temptations and pleasures of 
England? " Archie, after the dream that 
he loved me m^ted away, love went out of 
my heart; but night and day, through the 
melancholy spring and the long weary sum- 
mer, I wept for you— for your kind words and 
faithful promises; for the long happy days 
we spent together ; and I felt that it was just 
that I who forsook should be forsaken." 
Archie Campbell rushed forward, and taking 
the unfortunate girl in his arms he strained 
her convulsively to his bosom. *• What have 
I done ? " said Margaret, as she disengaged 
herself; " oh, Archie, pity me and let me go 
home ; * and the word brought a fresh torrent 
of bitter tears to her already dim and swoln 
eyes. " Fear nothing," said he, as his arm 
sunk by his side ; " I am no traitor — God 
Almighty and AUmerciful bless and protect 
you ; go, and, Minny, tell no one you have 
seen me:" he loosed her hand and walked 
quickly away, and his bewildered companion 
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returned to ber btislMuid. After a most dis- 
tressing scene between Mtnny and her poor 
father, it was agreed that they should live at 
the nuinse till something else should be set- 
tled, or till Minn J should get better ; though 
Mr. Dure felt he never could like Dunstan, 
yet his first fears bad not been realised, his 
daughter was married ; and though it was a 
grievous thing to think on poor Archie, his old 
favourite, yet he was a man prone to forgive, 
and he left vengeance to Him who hath said 
Vengeance is tnme" The minister gently 
told his daughter the fate of her betrothed 
and deserted lover; she listened intently, and 
remembering the scene of the night before, 
she said earnestly, ''Are you sure ? oh, I can- 
not believe he is dead.** She shuddered as 
she said this ; her father calmly drawing her 
arm within his, walked through his little 
garden and entered the churchyard at the 
end of it " There," said he mournfully, '* is 
the stone I raised to him." Minny looked, 
though her head swam. 

This stone 
is erected to the memory 
of 

Arcbibald Campbell, 
who departed this life, 
aged 34, 
May 6th, 182d. 
It was the stone on which she had been 
leaning the night before ; she gave a wild 
scream and fainted ; her body, weakened as it 
was, was terribly shaken by this adventure, 
and though she still hoped some wild chance 
might have preserved Archie, and that it was 
indeed he that stood by her and spoke to her 
that evening, yet the awful words, " / will 
He you at viQBT^ for I mutt hedead toallbut 
youj' rung in her ear, and his hand, she re- 
membered, was very cold. A sick thrill passed 
over her as she remembered this, and she at 
length became persuaded she had seen the 
spirit of her lover. Meanwhile she grew 
weaker and weaker every day. One evening 
she expressed a wish to visit once more the 
moss bank which overhung the lake. Dunstan 
had gone out shooting, and it was on his way 



home. The old servant at the Manse sup- 
ported her, for she was now too feeble to walk 
without assistance ; she sat down in the ac- 
customed spot, dark overiumging mountains 
behind her, and the quiet blue lake before 
her ; towards sun-set she saw Dunstan coming 
over the hill, he waved his handkerohief to 
her and she answered the signal ; he leaped 
down the tufted side of the hill till he came 
to the most dangerous part, where it rose 
almost perpendicularly firom the lake. 

** Come slowly, Dunstan, pray," said the 
alarmed wife; iiany Dunstan laughed at her 
fears: he made one step more and was 
arrested in his progress. A wild, gaunt form 
sprung upon him like an angry wolf, and 
endeavoured to hurl him down the precipice ; 
Dunstan struggled as those struggle, and 
those only, who have death present to their 
eyes, but in vain ; nearer and nearer he was 
dragged to the edge, till there was nothing 
between him and the lake below but a space 
of about four feet, by a sudden effort he flung 
himself on his back, and fired his loaded gun, 
his opponent bounded a few steps backward, 
the leaves over which he rolled rustled in the 
descent — a sick faint scream from Margaret, 
and all was silent Minny Duustan walked 
feebly forward, her husband descended the 
hill, every fibro quivering with the struggle 
he had made; they met beside the body of the 
wounded man. Margaret bent over him, he 
opened his eyes, gave a dim dreary glance 
round him, took Dunstan'a hand, and raising 
his eyes to heaven, murmured some indistinct 
words ; he then turned them once moro to 
Minny, a film came over those oths, and he 
lay a corse before them — the corse of Archie 
Campbell ! Worn and emaciated by suffer- 
ing, and looking like a man who had past 
many more years of sorrows, the noble- 
hearted youth lay cold and stiff before his 
treacherous friend.^And it seemed to Dun- 
stan afterwards, that his marriage, the death 
of Archie, the more lingering illness of Min- 
ny, and the sorrow and misery he had brought 
OD all, were but as a warning dream. 
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O fonnoM puer, nin 

Modesty, it is said, is the test of merit, 
and upon my word, in nine cases out of ten I 
believe it is so ; and again, merit we know is 
sure at last to succeed, although I believe it 
to be true, that it commonly does contrive to 
prosper at hut ; that is, at the latest moment, 
when malignant fate has no longer leisure to 
create further ordeals or sacrifices for it. But 
what surprises one more than the ultimate 
success of merit is, that modesty invents 
occanonally such very odd means for the 
exhibition of itself. It is so much like down- 
right impudence that — I don*t know->I may 
be mistaken — but, upon my life, an inexpe- 
rienced observer would imagine that the 
really ingenuous, was a certainly ingenious 
youth, and that he periodically invested his 
visage with the imperial purple for the pur- 
pose of concealing his mean or majestic 
designs. I have often wished that I had a 
crimson capital of this description at com- 
mand ; but, unfortunately, a long acquaint- 
ance with the best society in London, and at 
the watering places, has bestowed upon my 
physiognomy a metallic currency of which I 
could well desire the absence, and has at 
length merely qualified me for a brass- 
founder, with a valuable stock to commence 
upon. And if any young beginner in the 
professional line be desirous of possessing 
himself of a small brazen effigy of Ferdinand 
Mendez Pinto, wherewith to adorn his study 
or his drawing-room, I give him my face of 
impudence, that I can supply him with ma- 
terial at a very reasonable rate, having a 
large quantity of that article to dispose of. 
But touching the success of your undeniably 
modest men, I find that the extent of the 
blushing faculty has a vast deal to do with 
it, and that what, uttered or achieved with a 
pallid countenance, would be gross calumny 
or grievous wrong, with a faint hectic, would 
be accounted pert impertinence, or not quite 
the thing; and with a downright blush, 
would be designated agreeable badinage, or 
interesting deceit Strange to say, in the last 
instance, it no longer bears the hue of malice 
— it is no longer a cohurabU transaction. 
And then, the difficulties which your modest 
men surmount — difficulties which impudence 
can never hope to overcome. Hannibal, we 
are told, succeeded in melting the Alps with 



um ne crede cdort 

vinegar; but I should like to know what 
rocks of adversity a man can hope to get rid 
of with a vinegar aspect ? No, a blush is the 
sunbeam that dissolves the snow of fixed 
indifference, and the ice of contumelious 
scorn — ^it is the oil on the troubled waters — ^it 
is the manna, or rather the manner, in the 
wilderness of society. A multitude of cap- 
tious objections arise in array against the 
modest man — they are overwhelmed by a 
deprecating suffusion ; an army of inimical 
remarks stalks before the ingenuous youth — 
they are overflowed with a mantling blush. 
Pharaoh and his host, let it be remembered, 
were drowned in the Red Sea. 

The foregoing remarks have been sug- 
gested to me by a remembrance of circum- 
stances that came under my notice at the 
house of my friend. Sir Harry Goodere, at 
whose country seat I was staying for a few 
days. Sir Harry is one of the best fellows in 
the world—the type of benevolence— the 
symbol of satisfaction— the picture of good 
humour. Would yon fain draw a mental like- 
ness of the man ? Behold, then, a rotund indi- 
vidual, whose angular points have long ago 
been softened down and converted into curva- 
tures by the acquisition of benignant flesh, 
which attaches itself to him, and glows with 
the compact ruddiness of a Rubens, and yet 
withal with the softened grace of a Correg- 
gio. Imagine an eye with a wink constantly at 
its side — conceive a mouth with a smile ever 
at its elbow — fancy a chin with an infinite 
number of dependent chinlings, that super- 
sede the use or defy the confinement of a 
neckcloth. Above all, figure to yourself an 
immense bald expanse of forehead princi- 
pally constructed, it might be presumed, for 
the convenience and solace of flies, with 
which, in the summer season, it is a most 
agreeable and popular promenade. 

But I would not have you to believe that 
his hiughter is boisterous, or his mirth unruly. 
Q,uite the contrary. You see, you do not 
hear, him laugh. You might defy the most 
assiduous eavesdropper, were he pricking up 
his own auricular appendages in the ear of 
Dionysius, to catch a cachinnatory sound 
from Sir Harry's lips. It is only by the 
occasional bursting of a waistcoat button, 
that an iudicatiou is extended to you of his 
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mirth having; become in motion. But Sir 
Hany is a philoflopher in the truest sense of 
the word. His motto is, ^ ca$pe ditm^^ and 
he has abundant diurnal crops. Nothing 
interferes with his enjoyments. Were his 
wife suddenly to become an underground 
tenant of the family vault, I question whether 
he would breathe a wish to eject her from the 
premises; still less would he desire to become 
part occupant of the property ; and yet, when 
death shiUl at last arrive, I do not doubt but 
he will exercise his accustomed hospitality, 
and shake hands with the grim feature" 
most cordially. And when summoned to 
descend into the well of eternity, depend 
upon it he will kick the bucket" more in 
sorrow than in anger. 

But I mentioned his lady. There is an 
intelligible pattern of a country gentlewo- 
man. Silence is her calling — her vocation. 
She is a great miser of words, and parts with 
her syllables as discreetly as though, like the 
Princess in the Faixy Tale, she spoke pearls 
and diamonds. Harpocrates was a tedious 
proser compared with her. His finger on his 
lip is an impertinence. She needs no such 
digital exhortations. Like Juliet, 
" She spMki, yet ahe layt notfalnc^wbat of that } *' 
Her fiice is a vocabulary of compendious 
phrases, intelligible to the meanest capacity. 
She carries on her part of a long conversation 
with a smile, and a simper from her has 
oftentimes disposed of the argument. She 
does not consider speech a gift, but a loan, 
which she is bound to return to the lender 
unimpaired and undiminished. 

Sir Harry and his consort have been blessed 
with one daughter, a young lady of whom it is 
not at present my hint to speak. I may, how- 
ever,let fall,thatMiss Aurelia was a little more 
of the rogue than, from her compressed lips 
and demure dejection of the eyes, might have 
been positively affirmed of her. I mean to 
say Uiat there was occasionally a wicked 
twinkle and a folding down of the comers of 
the mouth that indicated pretty plainly the 
fate of any luckless person who, from a desire 
to please, or from any other cause, might, 
haply, draw his inspiration from the silly 
buckets " of folly, rather than from the golden 
urn of wisdom. 

But to return. It was at the house of my 
friend Sir Harry that I first met the modest 
man. The modest man, when I entered* the 
parlour, was not yet come, and the question 
was, now that 1 had arrived, whether the 
dinner should be kept back any longer. Sir 
llany having decided that another quarter 
of an hour should be extended to the culprit, 



lest an intimation that he had been the cause 
of retarding the repast should fairiy destroy 
him with confusion woise confounded, I 
had leisure to pay my respects to the three 
gentlemen composing the company upon this 
occasion, all of whom I had met frequently 
before. 

Mr. Dashwood was a young country gen- 
tleman, having an estate in the neighbour- 
hood, remarkable for nothing so much as the 
possession of a large pair of whiskers, and 
a considerable attachment towards Miss Au- 
relia, which he contrived to make sufficiently 
manifest upon every occasion. Accordingly, 
when I entered, I found the young gentle- 
man seated between Lady Groodere and her 
daughter, paying such assiduous attention to 
the younger lady as hii somewhat limited 
stock of gallantry and paucity of inventimi 
enabled him to offer. Between ourselves, 
Dashwood was hardly a desirable match for 
Miss Aurelia; for, not to speak it maliciously, 
if one were to leave out of the question his 
good estate and good nature (two very good 
concomitants 1 admit), the young squire was 
but a poor creature. His well-cultivated 
whiskers were a type of the productiveness 
of his estate ; and the regions of the forehead 
might be considered ei^ressive of the waste 
lands in the immediate neighbourhood, which 
no extent of cidtivation would suffice to render 
of any value. 

Seated opposite the door in his accustomed 
chair, — habited in the same eternal sables — 
the very tie U> the neckcloth with his initials 
marked with red silk in one comer-^e same 
silk stockings— (the clocks too truely told the 
time they had been worn) — the identical thin 
shoes or pumps, I could swear to their iden- 
tity — ^thus circumstanced, 1 beheld Dr. Poly- 
syllable Prosy. The doctor is an inveterate 
diner out — ^hence the locality of lus seat, — 
hence the eternal sameness of his gear; he 
is a direful infliction on the inexperienced 
visiter, — ^hence the triumphant air of supe- 
riority which he flings like a mantle around 
him. I shuddered as I beheld this perambu- 
lating black draught, and would have fled, 
but the sight of my friend Waver somewhat 
restored me. 

Waver is one of the most excellent creatures 
breathing. There is a quiet amiability about 
him that endears him to all his acquaintance. 
But Waver*s mind is to this day a sheet of 
blank paper — ^not of foolscap, but of tissue, 
or, as it is termed, silver paper. No impres- 
sion could be made upon it that would not 
be a blot — a disfigurement His head is a 
kind of intellectual postiug-huuse where ideas 
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stop to cbange borses, but never remaiii ; or 
rather an inn where the first vinter is wel- 
comed till a second arrives, when the former 
is left in the blue parlour utterly forsaken of 
host, landlady, waiter, chambennaid, ostler, 
and boots. 

Bat by the time I had completed a survey 
of my excellent host, his fiimily, and friends, 
the door opened and the modest man made 
his appearance! In my life I never beheld 
embarrassment so painful as extended itself 
over the expressive countenance of Mr. Alfred 
Peony. Tlie observant reader has, perhaps, 
seen the eccentric eldest bom of his particular 
fiiend intent on' swallowing every cheny stone 
on the dessert table; he has remarked that 
one will inevitably stop half-way in its pas- 
sage ; and he has, perhaps, contributed to the 
relief of the juvenile delinquent by bestow- 
ing certain digs on the dorsal settlements of 
the lad's fleshly universe ; if he has beheld 
this phenomenon — and who has escaped diat 
sight ? — ^he will have seen a fooe resembling 
in hue, and not unlike in expression, that of 
the modest man on bis first entrance into the 
presenceof Sir Harry and his friends. I could 
not but observe the hievoglyphical manner (so 
to speak) in which he paid his respects to 
Sir Harry ; the crocodile snap with which he 
gxaq>ed the glove of his hidy, and the tips of 
Miss Aurelia's fingers; and the alligator 
rigidity of back with which he accomplished 
a bow, which he was polite enough to make 
to the window curtains, and in which, like 
a tirade against human nature, present com- 
pany was excepted. 

Nor was his first movement less unhappy 
in its effect Making a step forward, he con- 
trived to fix his heel with such emphatic force 
upon the toe of the doctor, as caused that in- 
dividual to invent a grimace not unlike what 
may be conceived of one of Dante's demons 
under the influence of sulphuric acid ; and 
gently pushing Mr. Dash wood aside, the 
modest man succeeded in appropriating to 
himself the seat of the former between the 
two ladies, while the squire mumbled unin- 
telligible complaints to the firame of the paints 
ing, that hung immediately above his head. 

Neither were the modest man's proceedings 
less worthy of observation on the announce- 
ment of dinner. While I did myself the 
honour of exteuding my arm to Lady Goodere 
to hand her down stairs, Dashwooid was no 
less active in protruding bis agricultural fin 
for escorting Miss Aurelia ; but the modest 
man waiting, as though purposely, till the 
young lady should indicate her acceptance, 
drew her offered arm within h» own, very 



coolly: and following my descending foot- 
steps, left the squire to exchange curses not 
loud but deep, with the doctor, who in like 
manner had been anticipated by myself in his 
derigns upon the other lady. 

It was, methougbt, with a mischievous 
smile that Sir Harry committed the anatom- 
ical amputation of a couple of fowls to the 
skill of the modest man. It was sheer em- 
barrassment, I feel convinced, that cansed 
him to appropriate to his own tooth a wing 
and the breast, towards which Dr. Prosy had 
projected his fascinated eyeballs ; — and a par- 
donable error of extreme confusion that moved 
him to present the doctor with a withered 
drumstick, over which that excited person 
moaned imprecations of direst vengeance. 
But while I was with well-pleasod exultation 
and triumph perusing in the countenance of 
Doctor Polysyllable Prosy 

** Hie tladr of rarenfe, immortal bate.** 
was it the elbow of fancy that visited my side 
with a wicked nudge, or rather, was it the 
elbow of the modest man? Did mine eyes 
deceive me? or was the crimson cheek of 
Mr. Alfired Peony really riring before my 
vision by the force of that internal lever, his 
tongue ? — I cannot say. 

It must be a dreadful infirmity of constitu- 
tion or tempenment that causes modest men 
to stifle their reserve by quaflSng so liberally 
as, when the cloth was drawn, Mr. Peony was 
observed to do; but he appeared happily 
unconscious of the extent of his imbibitions, 
and retired to the company of the ladies in the 
drawing room with all the frigid indifference 
of a wine cooler with a magnum of claret in 
its inside. 

Thafs a fine young feUow," observed Sir 
Harry, as the door closed after the modest 
man, but the worst of him is, he's so con- 
foundedly bashful, — don't yon think so, 
Waver ?" 

*« Think ? Sir Harry," cried Waver, casting 
a profile eye at his host, like an Egyptian 
outiine on a tomb, — ^'why, I can't say but 
I think he ft very modesL* 

I opine, on the contrary," interrupted the 
doctor, that, were we to take a comprehen- 
sive glance at his idiosyncrasy, we should 
eliminate that fanciful proposition, and col- 
locate the individual in question under a less 
laudatory category ^' 

We might so, indeed," said Waver. 

But then,'' cried I , in extenuation, " every 
one must have perceived the young gentleman 
blush in a very painful manner." 

**He did so," remarked Waver, seizing 
upon the reminiscence with aviditv. 
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But be took my chair Tery coolly,** said 
Dashwood in a querulous tone. 

That's true," cried the other buiying his 
chin in his waistcoat 

''And precipitated himself with extraordi- 
nary physical determination, without enunci- 
ating a satisfactory apology, on my pedal 
extremities,** bellowed the Doctor. 

''That also is an undoubted fact," ex- 
claimed Warer, in a positive tone. 

" Well, well," interrupted Sir Harry, " but 
that was purely accidental.** 

"It was so,** said Waver, with decided 
emphasis, and we retired to the drawingroom. 

" Depend upon it, Mr. Qnizley," cried the 
Doctor, approaching me and besieging my 
button, "depend upon it, that Uiat Mr. 
Peony, the modest man, as he is designated, 
is a corpuscular counterfeit — a snake in the 
grass. It is a most Teritable incident 
that I am about to give utterance to: Mr. 
Peony undoubtedly intimated to my satisfac- 
tion that he was but an indifferent player at 
whist, upon which understanding I consented 
to take Mr. Waver as a partner. Well, 
Sir,— 

" Well, sir ?*' cried I, for Prosy paused in 
his discourse. 

Would you believe it ?** resumed the Doc- 
tor, and he drew in his breath, and looked me 
earnestly in the face with the pair of grey 
peas wiUi which nature had supplied him in 
lieu of eyes. " Would you believe it, sir," 
repeated he, softly, and suddenly letting off his 
voice like a bull dog shot horn a twenty-four 
pounder, he roared, " A first rate player, by 
heaven! Hoyle was not fit to shuffle the 
cards for him, sir. Oh Lord !*' and the Doctor 
wiped the perspiration from his brow. 

" Well, but, my dear sir," said I sooth- 
ingly, " let me hope tliat you have not lost?" 

" Nothing, nothing,'* laughed the doctor 
hysterically, " only twenty pounds,'* and he 
drifted away from my presence like a coal 
barge at flood tide, to recount his disaster to 
the lady of the mansion. 

" I have been talking to Sir Harry,** said 
Waver, as he drew his chair near mine, " of 
the modest young gentleman, Mr. Peony; I 
was thinking " 

"That he is a very high fellow, eh ? my 
friend.** 

"Yes, I was thinking so,'* cried Waver, 
" do you see how he's monopolising the ear 
of Miss Aurelia ; do you mark how his colour 
changes ? a pity he's so modest — by the by, 
the poor Doctor, I am really quite concerned 
that our friend should have so imprudently 
risked his money." 



"So am not I, Mr. Waver," cried I;" I 
shall love the young fellow for ever, for so 
adroitly turning the card tables on the old 
hunks." 

"Shall you?" said Waver, rubbing his 
hands and chuckling ; " so shall I, my dear 
fellow, I assure you." 

" I b^ your pardon, Mr. Qnizley," defe- 
rentially ejaculated John Jones, the butler, 
as I came down stairs the following morning, 
" but that handsome young gentleman, Mr. 
Peony — ^who is so very modest — do you know, 
rar," and Jones drew near, scratching his 
yellow wig that it might be mistaken for his 
own head of hair ; " do you know, sir, he*s a 
deuce of a fellow after the maid servants 
I caught him just now kissing our Jenny; 
he blushed when he sav me, and gave me 
a poke in the ribs with his fore-finger, as 
much as to say—* mum's the word, old boy* — 
Strange, wasn't it, sir?" 

" Not at all, my old friend ; we were young 
once, you know ; and yew, Jones, yau are a 
perfect Juan, eh ?" 

" Ah! sir," chuckled the butler, borrowing 
a blush from the modest man, and endea- 
vouring to hop away from the imputation 
with the crow's foot at the comer of his eyes, 
as he smiled demurely : " yon are pleased to 
be facetious; but then, Mr. Peony is such a 
very modest young man, isn't he, sir ?" 

" He is indeed a very modest young man,* 
I replied with much gravity. 

" Ha! ha! ha ! od'sbodikin8,Mr. auizley, 
but you're such a funny gentleman," cried 
the butler, wrenching his mouth asunder 
with a sort of ready-made laughter which he 
had always at command. " Well, I declare, 
I never heard a better joke m my life,*' and 
he retired to his apartment shaking and 
heaving like a bale of woollen cloth under 
the influence of galvanic power. 

The tedium of a morning in the country 
when visiters are left to their own devices, 
whether of pastime or pleasure, is too well 
known to justify a repetition of it in this 
place. Suffice it, that I was yawning over 
a new fashionable novel, the most remarkable 
incident in which was the perpetual fracture 
of Priscian's head ; while Miss Aurelia was 
" printing her thoughts in lawn," or, in other 
words, plying her needle at the window. 
Our attention, however, was diverted from 
the respective employments in which we were 
engaged, by the unceremonious entrance of 
Dr. Polysyllable Prosy, followed by Sir Harry 
and Waver, the latter two endeavouring, in 
some measure, to allay a paroxysm of rage 
which appeared to be agitating that corpu- 
lent personage even unto apoplexy. 
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** Now, I appeal to yoa, Mr. Quizley," 
roared the Doc^r, ^ whether that modot 
young gentleman be not of a verity one of 
the most tmoolent and inezcusahie of human 
impeisonations?" 

^ Be calm, be calm, my dear sir," cried 
Sit Hany, ^ 'twas bat an aocident— " 

An accident, ha I ha!" groaned the 
Doctor, with a month like the entrance to 
ATemns ; ** no, no, twas no fortnitons or 
unavoidaUe mishap, 'bat a bona-flde^ pre- 
meditated experiment 111 tell yoa, nr. i 
was witnetting a game at billiards between 
that respectable and truly ingenuous youth, 
Mr. Dashwood, and Mr. Peony, who is 
neithei^ut I say nothing. Wdl, sir, the 
balls were thus-nolose under the cushion, 
and the difficulty, as it presented itself to 
me, the am^mii optu^ was to put both balls 
into the pocket. With a culpable, and yet, 
perchance, a pardonable curiosity to ascertain 
the consummation of the feat, about to be 
either accomplished or unachieved, I ad- 
vanced to the foot of the table, and placing 
my eye directly above its horizon, awaited 
the result It was Mr. Peony^s phiy. Will 
mortal fidth believe it? that, whedier reckless 
or malignant inditidual I shall not deter- 
mine, succeeded in his oldect--and in what 
beside? in lodging, sir, in lodging the point 
of the instrument, which I think is denomi- 
nated a cue, on the extremity of my nose» 
where he detained it with an tmfeeling pres- 
sure on my nasal organ till he had perorated 
a confused, and, I cannot but retain the con- 
viction, an insincere apology." 

At this recital, Sir Hany fell into a trance 
of unextinguishable but inward laughter. 
"Ha! ha! ha!" incontinently simpered Miss 
Aurelia. ''tlo! ho! ho!" loaxed I, with 
inexpressible anguish of dde-ach. " Ha S 
ha I ha!" chadded Waver, after having 
ascertained the feeling of the company, 
while the Doctor stood erect, with his fore- 
finger planted on his nose, like a magic* 
strksken effigy of Momns under the influence 
of the furies. 

"Oh! tjiis is well— this is very well," at 
length exploded the possessed one ; but no 
matter;" and as he, with frightfully firantic 
gambols favoured us with his absence, a 
second burst of merriment relieved the over- 
excited diaphragms of his tormentors. 

It was a lovely evening in August ; twi- 
light was beginning to wrap the surrounding 
objects in uncertain gloom; and silence 
gathered around, l»oken only by the grating 
harshness of my new shoes as they moved 
along the gravel path. I was pondering upon 
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old times, and recalling ancient memories of 
antiquated jilts, of postmeridian coquettes, 
of viigins who had become venerable, of 
wifes converted into widows, of widows 
transformed into wives. Thence I turned 
to the consideration of jolly bachelors who 
had deviated into solemn bores, of sober 
husbands metamorphosed into sardonic sots, 
of amiable widowers twisted into incorrigi- 
ble quidnuncs. Then again my mind mis^ 
gave me of my own estate. Why had I 
remamed so long single? Why was I still 
without incumbrances? Why compelled to 
go life's dreary round without a magic family 
circle to step mto? Why enforced to be 
gathered to my Cithers without children to 
gather round their father at his last gasp? 
I projected myself into futurity. I beheld 
myself ten years hence— a single man, bent 
douUe, without kith or kin, without any thing 
—but rheumatism. I foretold my fate. I 
saw that I was destiited not 

" To point a moral or adorn a tale," 

but to point a paragn4>h and adorn a news- 
paper. Distressing suicide," or Melan- 
choly affair.*' My only doubt was under 
which head I was doomed to figure. In fact, 
a detachment of the Uues had billeted them- 
selves Upon my spirits. 

While in this pleasant reverie, the sound 
of voices from an adjoining arbour recalled 
me to myself. Curiosity is never criminal 
except when it suffers detection; and I crept 
softly to the spot from whence a clue to the 
momentary mystery was likely to emanate. 

" Then, dearest Aurelia, you consent," said 
a voice in a low tone ; it was the voice of the 
modest man. 

I know not what to say, Alfred," replied 
Miss Aurelia, softly; but wherefore this 
mystery ? why this secret arrangement? why 
not apply to my father? he cannot object ; 
our fortunes equal— our hearts ^ 

" My dearest girt, I eouldn't do it," cried 
Alfred earnestly ; 1 hare not the face— this 
dreadful infirmity of mine ; upon my soul I 
should never muster courage enough—" 

A laugh, as of a hyena with a sore throat, 
startled the dull ear of night and the sharp 
ears of the lovers; but a passing breeze 
wafted it away. I myself was moved, but 
concluded it to be some oral illusion. " "Twas 
nothing," said the modest man, and he re- 
sumed the discourse ; you know that num- 
skull Dashwood will be proposing for you to 
Sir Hany ; let us anticipate the clodpole, eh ?" 
and methought he pressed her hand to his 
lips. 

2a 
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Spirited young dog!*' " Impndent ras- 
cal! exclfumed two, simultaneously, as their 
respective heads came into violent contact — 
one of which heads belonged to me, while 
the other was the property of Dashwood. 

««Mr. auizley, is that you?" cried the 
'squire. 

Hush ! 'tis I ;** and drawing him away, 
we fell back into the trenches of a celery bed 
while the lovers made a precipitate retreat. 

«*0h, sir!" sighed the 'squire, I have 
heard it all." 

" And must, therefore, be mute," I inter- 
rupted, '*or the stigmatising soubriquet of 
eavesdropper will fasten itself upon you for 
ever; besides you can never hope to obtain 
the young lady*s consent; let us, dierefore, 
wait and see the result of this adventure." 

The 'squire heaved a groan as he scram- 
bled to his feet, while I more leisurely mised 
myself to mine by applying to the skirts of his 
coat; and arm in arm we slowly betook our- 
selves to the interior of the house. 

Great surprise was manifested the next 
morning at the absence of Miss Aurelia from 
tiie break&st table. Nor was the non-appear* 
ance of Mr. Peony less accountable. 

At length, when Jones the butler became 
visible, scratching his wig, and deposed that 
he had certain suspicions that Miss Aurelia 
had eloped with that particularly modest 
young gentleman, for he had seen them enter 
a chaise and four some hours before—* 

Gracious goodness!'' shrieked Lady 
Goodere ; and now, for the first time, I was 
enabled to ascertain the sound of that good 
lady's voice. 

" Whew ! " whistled Sir Hany, striking his 
extensive forehead with the palm of his hand, 
whereby he committed two fly-cides. 

I thought as much— I thought as much" 
— grinued Dr. Polysyllable Prosy, with a 
triumphant contortion — while Waver, having 
involuntarily mimicked the visages of the 
three — followed my example, and remained 
silent. 

Well; my dear," said Sir Hany, turning 



to his wife, " there's no great harm done, 
afler all. Young Peony is a lad of very good 
property, and a suitable match for Aui^ia." 

^ So he is," cried Waver, putting his oar 
into the current of discourse. 

" Do you say so, Mr. Waver?" remon- 
strated the Doctor in a tone of rebuke, ^ adum- 
brate, I implore you, % reminiscence of the 
unpleastng occurrences to which I have been 
subjected since my domiciliaiy visit; can the 
perpetrator of snc^ atrocities be a fitting con- 
sort for Miss Aurelia Goodere?" 

Certainly not," said Waver, abashed. 

Can a man, who clandestinely supplants 
another," exclaimed Dashwood, " be deemed 
a desirable match ? " 

Oh no! Mr. Dashwood-oh no!" quoth 
Mr. Waver, shaking his head. 

Say what you please, gentlemen,* said 
I, but I congratdate Sir Hany on his son- 
in-law." 

*^ And so do I," cried Waver, rubbing his 
hands. 

" He's a very spirited youth," I added, 
and, moreover, the very pattern of a modest 
man." 

That's what I always thought," chimed 
Waver, **and no one shall convince me to the 
contrary." 

I met the modest man a few days ago. 
He told me he was the happiest fellow in the 
world, and diat he had some thoughts of 
standing for the county — But," added he, 

you know my weak point — I should never 
be able to go through with it— and then, the 
maiden speech, I could never accomplish 
that — ^the truth is, my unconquerable mo- 
desty 

Will never prevent your advancement, 
depend upon it, my dear sir, in any course of 
ambition in which you may please to embark." 
The modest man reddened, and giving me a 
knowing wink— A blush," said he, ^* is easily 
raised, and serves one's purpose at a pinch, 
Mr. Q,uizley, and, moreover, communicates a 
pleasant warmth to the countenance. Good 
morning." 

Omega. 
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** It was a ract and reneralde pile 
So old it Beemed only not to faU.** 

Childs BAaOLD. 

Every ooe has acknowledged at some into the broad, calm, splendid moonlight, 
period of his life the sad truth that no eigoy- which shone on that fearful straggle, silver- 
ment is lasting; that eveiy thing, however ing every house and tree and spire, as 
charming, grows indifferent after a time ; st^ily and sweetly as if the tumultuous city 
that every place, however beautiful, grows slept beneath, as of yore. Twas " lovelily 
tedious. At Paris this is felt perhaps less dreadful " to watch the hunying to and fro 
than elsewhere ; but were comforts (so called) of the hastUy armed citizens, the cautious 
as abundant in Paris, as in London, if the approach of the troops of horse, advancing 
streets were as well paved, the staircases as along the high narrow streets as stealthily as 
clean, the houses as neat, &c. &c^ it would if ** idiod with felt;" the sudden charge, and 
be quite as dreary to live in Pftris as any clash, and clang; the uprooting of the pave- 
where else : it is Uie constant excitement of ment, and the active toil of the girls, women, 
getting nothing as one has been used to get and children, busy in forming barricades at 
it, that banishes ennui, as much as the fine each comet of our isolated street, which, 
blue sky, and fresh, bright, air. Even when though in the neighbourhood of the fray, was 
the cUoyau burst forth like their champagne, not the scene of any skirmish. It was not 
and scatter confusion round them, frighting unpleasing to breathe with difficulty from the 
the city from its propriety, when things are overpowering heat, to be scorehed and black- 
come to that pass that to look out of a window ened by the unclouded sun, to find provisions 
is to run the risk of being shot, when to sleep growing scarce, water failing, willr unattain* 
is impossible amidst the tolling of bells and able, and no post ! To observe, from hour to 
the firing of cannon, and cries of vioe this, hour, bills distributed with haste and per^ 
and vhe t'other, even under all these ciroum- tnrbation to eager receivers; to strain the 
stances, the novelty of the events is amusing, eyes to decipher, on the opposite wall, the last 
and, m effet^ one would not have missed placard, stuck up, as if by magic, with the 
any <tf it for the worid. Butr-*« look upon large words " Courage, citoyent ! toyezfermei 
this picture and on this," — when streets — liberU — la eharire!'' SccScc. conspicuous 
become deserted, gardens unwatered, orange amongst the bad printing which the broken 
trees faded, windows broken, and people ill- presses could alone allow pour U mameni. All 
dressed !— every public place turned into an this, I say, was of too stirring a character to 
hoepital, and the Louvre closed, no reasonable permit dulness to exist 
being can support the change^ and Paris But time wore on — ^the great straggle was 
becomes as tedious as any other place in this over, the shops looked shabby, the hotels de- 
tedious worid. sohite, every where the Brevets du Boi'* had 
This I experienced after Les Trois Jours, been effaced, and all the emblazonry that told 
I was beyond measure pleased with the dan- of royal patronage swept away ; daubs of 
ger of driving furiously along the Boulevards black paint concealed the traces of the un- 
on the first night to escape the shots of the lucky fleur-de-lis; the Rue Due deBourdeaux 
troops — ^the excitement of being set down at had been unbaptised and new called " 27, 28, 
my hotel, and alternately congratulated and 29," the broken panes remained unmended; 
chid by my hostess for my good and ill for- the paving stones would not retura to smooth 
tune, my safety and impradence. Twas obedience; the Tuileries looked grim and 
** beauteous horror" to hear the incessant gliastly; the trees cut down or riven by balls ; 
firing, and the cries and shouts during the dust, heat, noise, shouting, and tri-colour, 
whole of the days and nights— the tocsin lorded it over the astonished city, 
sounding, and the drams' discordant accom- • J sauntered one moraing to the Palais 
paniment — to start every hour from disturbed Royal, and found myself in time to witness 
slumber, **• if sleep my eyelids knew," and, the arrival of eight of Charles X.'s state car- 
anxious to witness what I dreaded to see, riages, containing a strange company of the 
station myself at my window, and gaze out sovereign people, driven by the royal coach- 
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men, v/ho looked singularly uncomfortable. 
I belie?e Louis Philippe, to judge by bis 
countenance, expected, as I did, to see the 
beads of the late royal owners exbibited from 
tbe windows. I turned away heart-sicV,tbougb 
tbe scene was more farcical than tragioil 
this time, for tbe French nation preferred 
being monkeys to tigers during the whole 
drama of the last revolution. I walked to the 
Place de GrSve, and shuddered at the dila- 
pidated appearance of the renerable and out- 
raged Hotel de Ville. A thousand recollec- 
lions of former as well as recent horrors rushed 
across my mind. In tbe Place St. Germain 
TAuxerrois I joined the crowd who were 
occupied in bringing garlands to fling on the 
graves of the " braves" buried where they fell ; 
amidst the flutter of tri -coloured flags, and 
waving of laurel and cypress boughs, I dis- 
tinguished the hero of the hour, Medor, le 
chien fidlle au tombeau de maitre," a rough 
ugly poodle, who had followed his ill-starred 
master to the scene of action, had seen him 
fall , an4 having watched his hasty interment, 
had never quitted the spot, in spite of bribes 
and entreaties ; when half dead with hunger 
and fatigue, he consented to take food from a 
friendly hand, but he continued near the 
blood-stained mound, and though by degrees 
he extended his walk to the gate of the en- 
closed space, he was never known to leave it. 

I returned home by the Louvre, and while 
I was congratulating myself on the fact of 
the works of art having been respected in the 
metee, though the mob had passed through 
the gallery, I came to a spot where a crowd 
of persons were engaged in heaping the earth 
over the dead bodies of friends and enemies, 
confusedly cast into a pit at the time of con- 
tention, and now undistinguished. " Si 
c^avoient eti des Angloit, a la b&rme hewre !^ 
muttered a hard-featured scowling woman 
close by my side ; I started, hurried away, 
and decided, in my secret soul, that Paris 
was quite insupportable. 

I found a visiter awaiting me, and for a few 
moments my spirits were exhilamted by the 
g>ectacle of my friend, the good little Abbe 
Fouchet, who had braved the terrors of the 
mob to pay me his respects. The simple- 
hearted man had priest so legibly written 
on his forehead, so plainly exhibited in his 
mien and gait, that no disguise could have 
screened him. // ^Stoit avisi nevertheless to 
change his usual costume, and in order to 
appear as unclerical as possible, he had 
clothed himself in a long green coat made 
for a tall man, though my good friendS 
height does not exceed five feet, and his 



breadth is nearly equal. His pantaloons ap- 
peared to have owed their being to the prompt 
contrivance of his bonne,'* who acoompanied 
him; the colours she had diosen were of the 
most brilliant hues, and the stripes pecnliariy 
wide; on his breast was pinned a flaming 
cockade of tri-coloured riband ; his hat was 
round and rakish; and his gloves of bri^t 
blue, then a fashionable tint 

His air of importance and mystery, the 
courage of which he boasted, and the adroit* 
ness on which he prided himself, notwith- 
standing the fact of his having been recog- 
nised and hooted at as a priest by some mis^ 
chievous boys, were altogether irresistible, 
and it was more than mortal or than me** 
not to forget my sullen humour as I gazed on 
the ludicrous caricature of my old friend. 

But the next day a guest of another descrip- 
tion made his appearance ; a tall gaunt man 
with starting eyes rushed suddenly into my 
apartment, and announced himself as a fugi« 
tive of the Garde Royale, entreating protection 
and a few fruncs; another and another found 
their way to my domicile ; the reputation of 
the English for generosity having encouraged 
them to trust their lives in my hands. The 
distinction was, however, one I little ooveted. 
'«I will leave Pftris to-night!'* exclaimed I, 
as I shut the door on two gentlemen who had 
come to solicit my subscription for U$ hlet$e$. 
I packed up hastily forthwith, jumped into a 
fiacre and drove to the Metm^eriei Rc^foieg^ 
where I could choose any diligence I liked, 
either for Russia, Gree^, Italy, England, or 
the departments. 

Travelling in FVanoe has of late years be- 
come so common, and every great town has 
been so visited and described, that I felt a de- 
gree of satisfaction when I found myself sit^ 
ting in the clumsy diligence bound for Char- 
tres, a city once celebrated in F^ch bistoiy, 
but now little sought by the inquisitive tra- 
veller, in spite of its fine cathedral, or the 
blessed chemise of Our Lady, lately replaced 
by her equally-miraoulous veil, which is kept 
in a gflded cAane, enriched with gems aent 
by the pious family of Charles X. to the long 
neglected shrine. Curious and interesting as 
are the remains to be viewed in this majestic 
old building, I did not permit myself to linger 
there, as my destination was near four leagues 
beyond, to the Ch&teau de ViUebon, situated 
about a league from Courville, out of the high 
road, a circumstance of which I was forcibly 
reminded by the ruggedness of the route 
which awaited me. I was soon jolted be3roDd 
the power of words to describe over ploughed 
fields, and dragged through a sea of inunda^ 
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tkm,tiie eonsequnoe of a few dxfs hetnj 
nin, which had leadilj taken effect on roads 
vldom interfeied with by mortal hand, though 
the heaps of moss-eoveied stones piled al 
distances ahmg the wayside prove that the 
infaahitants of the Chartiain, like those of 
Infemoy pare their roads with good inten-f 
^om,'* Tiaversiog a rich but level country, 
whose promise of abundant harrest proved its 
ri^t to be considered the granary of France, 
my iU-conditiotted vehicle, such an one as 
can only be met widi in France, arrived at 
a gateway and the ivied ruins of a wall which 
had once enclosed the straggling village of 
Villebon,. dependent on the castle bom 
whence it takes its name. The moat which 
iomieriy sorrounded it is dried up and filled 
with glass and shrabs, and each of its onoe 
strong gateways is nowbnt a picturesque 
object in the view. It was Sunday, and as 
my lattling conveyance blundered along an 
avenue of high lindens, I observed that the 
clean, neatly dressed peasants were busily 
engaged in their customary dance beneath 

r the spreading shade, while a fiddler in pride 

of place scraped away with great peiseversnce, 
and oocssionally in authoritative tones pro* 
elaimed the figure of the amtre dmm. The 
appearance of this worthy, who on other days 
officiated as mole-catcher general of the dis- 
trict, not a little amused me: he was a spare, 
actire, gipsey-looking man, with lively spark- 
ling eyes and wild dark hair. He was ele- 
vated on a barrel, and wme on his shoulders 
\ handkerchief of various colours which was 
pinned so as to exhibit its attractions in the 

^ best point of view. I was informed that he 

acted at present in the two-fold capacity of 
fiddler and auctioneer; the said handker- 
chief, together with sundry articles of coarw 
earthenware being the prizes proposed for 
a lottery which took pUce when the dance 
was concluded. 

The avenue pasaed, I reached at length 
die gates of the fortress itself, but the struc- 
ture was still invisible, owing to the lofty trees 
which towered in all directions. The emaci- 
ated but important figure of the porter soon 
appeared emerging at my call from his litde 
embowered lodge within, and, the creaking 
doors being unfolded, my carriage lumhend 
into the court yard, and before me in ail its 
grandeur and nu^esty I beheld the moated 
and towered chateau where for so many 
years the great Sully lived retired from the 
turmoil of the world of which he was an 
ornament, and where he died, aged, honour- 
ed, and beloved. Here then," said I men- 
tally, the great statesman finrgut his toils, 



was soothed in his regrets for the loss of an 
adored master by the cares of a tender and 
affectionate wife: here he superintended the 
impiofement of his favourite estate, gave 
employment to hundreds in times of scareity, 
and here he compiled those immortal me- 
moirs which have endeared him to posterity, 
and exhibited his king and his friend in the 
most interesting light: though the £uthful 
historian would ' nothing extenuate nor set 
down aught in malice."' 

The castle is a huge bri<^ building of the 
same form as the once dreaded Bastile, with 
the same flanking towers and parapets, though 
less extensive as a whole. It is entirely en- 
compsssed by a deep moat, plentifully sup- 
plied with pike ; a drawbridge oonduots to 
the low arohed portal of entranoe, beside 
which is a small wicket, through which ad- 
ndttance may be obtsined when the bridge 
is up; thereare dungeons, now used as cellars, 
on each side of this entrance, whose grated 
windows are but just above the water's edge. 
Along wide arehway, where now hang huge 
antlen and other trophies of the chase, the 
spoils of many years, conducts into the inte- 
rior court, round which the high building 
rises in gloomy grandeur ; at the further ex- 
tremis is the principal door leading to the 
* Grand Escalier,' as an inscription informs 
the stranger. The busts of Sully and his 
LhichesB adorn this entrance, and another 
inscription tells of his virtues and attach* 
ment to Le Grand Henri, whose spirit seems 
to pervade the spot Before I ascended the 
wide and winding staircase of this tower, I 
turned to' the suite of apartments on my left, 
which I was informed were those formerly ap- 
propriated to the gallant monareh, and which 
still remain in a great degree unchanged— 
in the fUrther saloon the faded blue satin bed, 
embroidered with heavy silver garlands, is the 
same once destined for Henri— the chairs and 
sofa, the tapestry and carved deling remain, 
but the dark window-frames have lately 
been replaced by othenmore modem and 
convenient The portraits of the duke and 
duchess in state costume adorn the long gal- 
lery, which was a sort of hall of ceremony 
in former days ; but these pictures are 
lamentably faded, and the tapestry round 
the walls is grim and ghastly. I now as« 
oended to the upper rooms, cidled, par excel- 
lence, les chambres de SuUy, and entered a 
magnificent chamber with a range of win- 
dows on eadi side, those on the ri^t looking 
across the moat, diose on the left into the 
inner square. The ribbed ceiling is of dark 
oak, carved and gilded^ with here and there 
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the arms of Solly emUaioned; the walk tie 
huDg with tspe^rj, repreaenting the loyei of 
Cupid and Psyche on the moat gigantic 
acale. In the interatioea are hung aeveral 
full-length pictures of the Cond^ family, 
from whom the caade paaaed by purchaae to 
the Duke de Sully. Paintings, emblematic 
of the different offioea held by the miniatery 
ornament the huge fire-place and the sur- 
rounding pannels. There waa formerly a 
raised daia in thia room, a canopy and thronei, 
where Solly and hia lady usually aat. Sereral 
aeats without backa are still preserved, whidi 
were appropriated to the younger branchea 
of the family. The floor haa been levdled 
and the canopy removed for the greater con* 
venienoe of the present resident ; the former 
being now composed of glased octagonal red 
tiles, whose dark hue and pdished surface 
suit not ill vrith the antique roof and walla. 
Beyond thia ia a beautiful square room, 
commanding a view of the stately avenue in 
fhmt of the castle on one side, and on the 
other the wide extent of garden and the 
luxuriant range of orange trees, whose pro* 
duce forms part of the revenue of the domain. 
Here I saw with infinite pleasure two fine 
fuU-length portraits of Sully and Henri 
Quatre, in admirable preaervation and very 
well executed. A small turret chamber opens 
to the right, from whence a winding stair- 
case ascends to a similar room above: these 
are in the tower called ToordeCond^ After 
quitting the room just described, and casting 
a glance at a fine specimen of brighudnted 
tapestry represoiting Pandora, which covers 
one side of the walls, and admiring the an- 
tique dock and pieced looking-glass, in whidi 
luxurious ornament the grand duchess's ma- 
jestic figure was doubtless often reflected, I 
hurried through a series of chambers of 
different dimensions, each containing aome 
interesting relic, althou^ at presoit fitted 
up in a style of Parisian elegance suited to 
the comfort of a modem dwelling. At length 
I found myself standing at ^e top of a 
precipitous fiight of stone steps, vaulted by 
a roof of beautifully carved stone, and lighted 
by an antique window looking into the inner 
court below; opposite me I observed the 
door of an apartment, above which was in- 
scribed. Icy est mort M. de Rosny, 1641." 

I entered with awe the solemn retreat 
There stood the bed on which the great man 
died; those were the hangings of yellow 
brocaded silk and gold, those the coverings ; 
the same the tapestry representing the si^e 
of Troy ; the hi^-backed, embroidered 
chairs, on one of which the anxious wife 



sat watdung the dungea in his bdoved 
countenance, and on which she sank back 
when hia eyes dosed for ever. I lifted the 
heavy arraa, and stqfvped into the small ad- 
joining closet in the Tour de Solly. This 
waa hL atudy; at this desk he waa accoa- 
tomed to sit and dictate to his f oor secretariea 
portions of his Memoirs firom this win- 
dow he loved to lean, and often perchanoe 
looked out into the dear moonlight, his 
mind exalted vrith lofty imaginings for the 
good of his country and his Idng. How shall 
I describe my ddigfat on finding that these 
two "pieces " were allotted to me, and that 
in them I ndfjbi ruminate at leisure on 
Sully and his times. 

Somewhat fatigued vrith my journey, I 
was not sorry, soon after ibetkiaP Anglaise, 
to betake myself to my solitary vring, and 
it was vrith exdted lieelings that I found 
the door dosed upon me in nig^t and silcnoe» 
and myself in quiet possession of the chambre 
de mort de SuUy I Two high wax tapers 
were burning bristly on the pondmos 
mantle-piece of carved white marUe, and 
shone on the huge silver ckenets beneath, 
which were of the aame uncouth form as 
the mutilated dogs on pedestals, guarding 
the entrance to the outer court of the cha- 
teau. 

The figures on the tapestry seemed lai^ 
than life aa I gazed upon them, and the un- 
meaning eyes appeared to follow mine as if 
to otSst me theur ghostly wdcome. I b^;an 
to fed nervous in spite of myself, and staru 
ing from my antique fautenil, I resdved to 
return the mute salutations of my shadowy 
companions. I todc a taper and approached 
the walls to pay my devoirs to Hden, who 
stood, attended by her damsds, aU dabo- 
ratdy dressed in the costume of Louis XII. 
The long, starred, train of the £ur coquette 
flowed in conspicuous breadth behind, on an 
ample fold of which sat her favourite lap 
dog. Paris, whom she is meeting, seemed 
equally to have attended to his toilette, and 
might be mistaken for the gallant dauphin 
Eran^ois himself, but for the labels on the 
robes of each proclaiming thdr identity. As 
much of the tale of Troy divine as could be 
pressed into the allotted space was depicted 
in sombre colouring little improved by time. 
I next took my station at the casement, 
having, by the aid of a diair and table, 
climbed up to its height A bright, dear, 
full moon shone in upon me as I undosed 
with difficulty the jalousies, and the hi^h 
peaked towers opposite came out in high re- 
lief, while the painted windows of a long 
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g&Uery on my left reflected a thoasand rays. 
This gallery was formerly the guard room of 
the fntr hundred men at arms which the 
magni6cent Sully entertained at his expense 
in and about the castle. I could perceive by 
the light which streamed through the two 
rows of casements, rich with coats of arms, 
that here and there were forms whidi to my 
startled eyes appeared dothed in complete 
armour, while fields and javelins placed 
against the walls threw back the fitful light 
I determined at early dawn to explore that 
chamber, and, closing my shutters, prepared 
to seek repoee. I had, I suppose, slept some 
time when I was suddenly roused by a most 
appalling noise— all the horrors of a haunted 
castle seemed combined to terrify the in- 
truder; creaking hinges, clanking chains, 
hollow groans, and low, smothered shrieks 
met my ears. I sat up in amaze— >the wind 
had risen, and howled dismally without; the 
rain pattered, and still, 'at intervals, diese 
iii^tftd sounds continued. I tried in vain 
to account for them, and, by dint of half 
smothering myself, contrived to obtain some 
deep. Very early, however, I rose, hurried 
into the a^oining tower, destined for my 
dressmg room, and throwing open the heavy 
window was refreshed by ^e dear morning 
air and the perfume of the orange flowers, 
which a group of village girls were carefully 
employed in gathering in profusion before 
the sun had drunk up the dews which ren- 
dered the half opened bkMsoms so fragrant. 
They filled their dean. white aprons with 
the snowy heaps, and, one by one, disap- 
peared through Uie antique gateway ere yet 
the sun had attained his awdcened strength. 
The twittering of the birds, the leaping of 
the fish in the moat beneath, whidi spaiUed 
and dimpled like a running stream, and re- 
flected a thousand gay flowers which bent 
over the maigin on the opposite side, all 
tended to revive me, and I began to consider 
my shrieking groaning ghost a mere dream. 
I traversed a kng suite to the breakfast 
room, where I found some of the party busily 
engaged in discussing a flne stately /»/^ 
Chdrtres, a delicacy whose fame has spread 
far beyond its place of creation, and which 
has rendered its native cjty more known and 
esteemed than any other recollection attached 
to its antique waDs. 

Encouraged by the gaiety of my hosts I 
at length found courage to rdate my terrible 
adventure, on which my friends, though not 
a little amused, overwhelmed me with apolo- 
gies for having neglected to warn me of the 



fact, that on the diimney of Sully's diamber 
was a huge creaking weathercock, 

** a spirit whom no exorcism could bind,** 

and which, when the wind was in a parti- 
cular quarter, made a point of exerting its 
doquenoe, to banish slumber from the un- 
lucky inmate of that wing. I afterwards 
saw my midnight enemy, lording it over the 
very roof of my chambor, and his enormous 
dimensions made me no longer wonder at 
the noise he made. 

I now proceeded to explore further the 
various parts of this curious old pile, and 
first entmd the billiard room (m the ground 
floor, on the walls of which are represented 
the different diateaux of the Duke de Solly. 
That of Sully, where he was bom ; of Rosny, 
so latdy possessed by the unfortunate 
Duchess de Berri (who had visited ViDebon 
a few months before the revolution), and 
ViDebon itsdf, as it appeared in his time, em<* 
battied and defended as for a siege. Within 
is a little circular cabinet where on a pedestal 
once stood his statue of white marble, 
erected by his widow, whose affectionate and 
mournful care had caused the whole of the 
ceiling and walls to be painted with devices 
alluding to her bdoved husband, his prowess 
and his virtues, while long inscriptions record 
his birth, the diief events of his life, and his 
lamented death at this chateau. 

The statue was, after the death of the 
Duchess, sent to the diurch of Nogent le 
Rotrou, where he was buried, and where, I 
bdieve, it is still unpacked and unnoticed. 
A pretty private theatre completes this suite 
of apartments, but all are in a ruinous state, 
and never entered now but for curiosity, 
though in the time of the descendants of 
Sully, Madame del' Aubespine, mother to the 
last possessor, it was kept up in exodlent 
style. 

By ascending the winding stairs of a 
further tower, I now came to tiie door of the 
long gallery,, whose armed inmates I had 
desoied by moonlight. It is a fine, exten- 
sive chamber, and the painted glass casements 
admit into it * a dim rdigious li^^t,' wdl 
suited to its fallen grandeur, and partially 
concealing the decay whidi damp and neg- 
lect have encouraged. The suits of armour, 
said to have bdonged to some of Sully's men 
at arms, are red with rust ; a confused assort- 
ment of curiodties of little interest give it 
the appearance of a deserted museum, and 
one can only regret tiiat so fine a room should 
be suffered to lie idle, dnce all tiiat tdk of 
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ancient dtyi has diwppeired from it, except 
the cBcutdieons on the wcU prcBenred caa»- 
ments. The tower at the iurther end has 
heen used ss a chapel, and was once gorgeous 
with painting and gilding ; this, &e most 
ancient of the six roimd towers, is called the 
Tour i EsiauteviUe, from iU first founder, 
and is considerably larger than any of the 
others : the numerous cracks extending from 
top to bottom, whidi have been cvefoUy 
repaired, and the sensible Inclination of the 
whole structure, testify its antiquity. 

On descending into the court, I crossed the 
small li^t bridge which connects the duteaa 
with a pretty garden, planted with rows of 
tree^, leading to La Chapdle de St Anne, a 
beautiful, seduded building, so bosomed in 
flowers, shrubs^ and hi|^ ^oltag!^ that its 
picturesque spire slooe isvisiUeon the other 
ade of the moat. From henee, by a Uttle 
wicket, I walked along a raised terraoi^ and 
caught a yiew of a fine lake on whldi nume- 
rous water-lilies were floating, and wild fowl 
sporting, uttering theur sharp shrill cry. This 
terrace was the fkyourite wslk of Sully and 
his duchess ; and here they were accustomed 
lo sit, as a grating in the wall bears witness, 
to observe &e labours of the people employed 
in making the Grand Etang: 

Aconaiderahle extent of gardens planted 
with ridiest roses, grafted in bouquets of dif- 
ferent colours, and extraordinary beauty, being 
trayenred, I entered a fine^ closely shaded 
AoifM< of kifty findeo trees, forming a kngtlH 
ened avenue terminated by a pretty summer 
retreat dedicated toNotreDamede k Mitude. 
This conducts to the Briquerie," where, on 



ditf the faddcs were made which built the 
castk ; it is a large field smrannded by a 
double row of fine pines of miotic heif^t, 
the resort of numerous rooks, snd not unfre- 
quented by hawks, ss I observed by the gaily 
striped feathers which strewed the ground 
and told of recent struggles. I continued my 
walks as far as I could ramble through the 
woods and groves which everywhere preMOted 
agreeable quiet haunts, uninterrupted, save 
by the note of some bird in a neighbouring 
brake, thesuddenfli|^tof thefarilliant anriole, 
or the lig^t tripping step and timid bound of 
the speckled deer, whose Isige bri^t eyes 
rarely gaie on the form of astoangerin these 
soUtttdes. TheqKit possesses ap^mliardiarm 
which it owes entindy to itseLT, for no view 
is obtained from any part of the grounds; 
to eqjoy ooc^ yon must mount to the top of 
the towers, and then, indeed, an immense 
tract of country ia spread out before you, 
with the unequal and towering spires of the 
cathedral of Chartns above idl, a landmark 
for miles round. 

I lingered in this interesting sditude for 
several weeks, and it was not without regret 
that I bade adieu to the spot where the most 
estimable of men and of ministers lived so 
many years, and where he dosed fats long 
and useful csreer; nor could I hdp, as I 
kxiked back on the venerable towers, repeal 
ing the sentence inscribed over the entrsnee 
door. " Bully fut en totit temps I'ami de 
Henri, jamais flatteur, pour la F^oe fl 
montra son zele; FVsnfoi^ dtoyens, void 
votre modde." 

L.ac. 
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How ofif oh God ! in danger's day 

I've called upon thy name. 
And bowed the long unbended knee 

Thy mercy still to claim. 
How oft, oh God ! when saddening care 

Or sickness pressed me down 
My every hope was winged on prayer 

To ihy eternal throne. 
But when the time of trouble ceased 

And joy and peace returned, 



How soon from perils once rdeased 

The hand that saved was spmraed. 
The friend I sought in trials sore 

Was ecofied at in my pride. 
And wrath divine apposed onee more 

But dept to be defied. 
How long, oh God ! will justice deep ? 

How k>ng will mercy last ? 
Hnw long ere penitence can weep 

Enough to drown the past ? 

R. N. M. 
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Lives of the meet Eminent SoTeraig^ns 
. of Modern Europe. Written by a 

Father for the Instruction and Amuse- 
ment of his Eldest Son. 

Wm take up tliii Tolttma with a melascholj feeU 
ing. It btbeprodoction of the late Lord Dover, of 
whoee recent Iom none, who knew him, can think 
with calmneas. Diatinguished by lai^ wealth, 
and still more by virtue and talent, and a glowing 
Interest in all that concerned literature, the arts, 
his country's welfiue, or that could improve and 
elevate human nature, this man, to whom the prefix 
of noble h not mere matter of convention or 
muitesj, is gone from among us at the earij age of 
thiitjr-aix I This is one of the malij reasons similar 
to those, which made Petrsica say despondiogly 
"Oosa bdln mortal passae non dura.** 

These pages, on which some of the last hours of 
his short but valuable lifo were employed — for not 
even the rapid nndennining of his health and the 
languor of disease, could prevent him from enjoying 
the contemplation of great historical deeds and 
chaiaeters, or his generous hope of being able to do 
something to improve the age in which he lived— 
contain the lives of the Great Gustavus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden ; John Sobieski, King of Poland ; 
Peter the Great, Czar of Russia ; and Frederick the 
Great, King of Prussia. 

The eventful career of each of these astonishing 
men is described with simplicity, brevity, and at the 
same time with great spirit* His Lordship*8 man- 
ner of treating their histories will be intelligible to 
the young reader, like his dearest boy>** for whom 
the book was written ; and the reader of maturer 
age may find his recollections strengthened by these 
animated epitomes, and his best feelings warmed by 
the truly Uberal and expansive reflections which 
accompany them. 

The lamented author says in his address to his 
son, ^'I was, in the first place, desirous to en^ 
ceursge in you the love of histoiy, which is perhaps 
best done in very young persons, by attracting them, 
in the first instance, with the more amusing studies 
of remarkable biognphies. 

**■ I was also desirous to set before you the setions 
of men who have played a very conspicuous part on 
the theatre of the world, in order that you mig^t 
thereby acquire a fit scale, by which to measure and 
judge of the value of great and meritorious deeds. 

I wished, at the same time, that you should, by 
beooming acquainted with these great characters, see 
how much may be done, even during the brief 
period of human life, by those who are placed in 
slatieQa of power> for the benefit of humanity. 
While, at the same time, you could not fidl to 
remark, from a consideration of their fiiults and 
errors, how unperfect is the constitution of man, 
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even in those individuals upon whom an all-wise 
Providence has oonfened great talents and excel- 
lent intentions, combined with the power and the 
will of using them to the best advantage." 

We trust this beautiful explanation of the object 
proposed, and our humble praise of the manner in 
which that object is accomplished, will recommend 
the volume to all such ss have not procured it. 
With those who have read the bool^ and the other 
works of Lord Dover, our recommendation and 
prsise may be as nothing, except in as much as they 
prove our respect for tiieir accomplished author, 
and our warm recollections, and sincere admi- 
ration of a most amiable man. 

As a spedmenW the condensation and spirit of 
the great historical sketches with which the work 
is filled, we subjoin the account of the death ef 
Gustavus Adolphus. 

Mean^le Guatavus, at the head of his light 
wing, had beaten the enemiea opposed to him ; when 
he heard of the retreat of the other part of his army. 
He then chaiged Horn to follow up his victory, and 
set off at full gallop, followed by a few of his atten- 
dants. He passed the ditch, and directed his 
course to the part where his troops seemed the 
most pressed. As he passed ra]ndly along, a corpo- 
rsl of the Imperislists, observing that every one 
made way for him, said to a musqueteer near him, 
"Take aim at that man, he must be a penon of 
consequence.** The man fired and broke the king's 
aim. In a moment aery of honor broke from the 
Swedes, The king bleeds! the king is woundedr 
— It is nothing,** replied Gustavus, follow me ^ 
but, ovenwme with pain, he was obliged to desist, 
and turning to Fnincis Albert, duke of Saxe 
Lauenberg,he entreated him to lead him quietly out 
of the crowd. They rode away together, and pro. 
ceeded towards the right wing, in order to arrive at 
which tliey were obliged to make a considerable cir- 
cuit By the way Gustavus received another ball 
in the back, which took away the rest of his 
stiength. ^I am a dead man,** ssid he, with a feeble 
voice, ^ leave me, and tiy and save your own life.'* 
At the same time he fell from his horse, and, 
pieiced with many wounds, expired in the hands of 
the Croatians, who were scouring that part of the 
field. While on the ground, he was ssked who he 
was, and replied boldly, " I am the King of Sweden, 
and seal with my blood the protestant religion, and 
the liberties of Germany.** A sentence of almost 
prophetie truth. He then added in a fiilteiing tone, 
*^ Alas, my poor queen r* and as he was eGqniing, he 
said,*' myGod I my God!'* In an instant his body was 
stripped; so anxious were the Imperialiati to have 
any trophisa of so great an enemy. His leather 
eeUar was sent to the emperor, a common soldier 
seized his sword. His ring and spurs were sold, and 
Schreberg, a lieutenant in tho Imperial army, seised 
2 b 
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hhgold chain, whkhb itfll p retcrva d in the&mily 
of that oflker at Phderbom.**— pp^ 79, 80, and 81. 

A Joumey to Switzerland, and Pedes- 
trian Tours in that Country, &c* By 
L. Agassiz, Esq. 

This is a pbun, yet pleaaoitiy written aeoennt of 
a jooney made by a Britiih effieer and hia fiunily, 
and of ■abaeqnent ezevniona in Switierland, per- 
fonned by the gentleman himielf on foot, the only 
way of leeing aome of the moat inteieating toanes 
of thatoonntry. 

ThoQgfa Midi tonie are nowai common at bladu 
berriet, the pceaent Tolume will not only be found 
■nIBciently amuaing, bat ivry uiefbl to novioea in 
travdling, and indeed to all tiaTellen who have 
not bdbie listed Swituriand. In every thing that 
relates to distances between the Tariooa points of 
tmvel, to accommodations at inns, and the modeaof 
proceeding, par voUuriar^ or otherwise, we know 
no better or more circumstantial guide. As such we 
eotdially recommend it to all frmilieawho may be 
about to visit these portions of the continent. 

The Sketch of the History of the Swiss Osntons 
is written with good sense and very laudable mode, 
ration. This is in itself sn excellent companion to 
the roBsantie scenes in whidi the glorious deeds of 
the Swim were achieved. 

Ettore Fieramoeca, o La Disfida di 
Barletta, Racconto di Massimo D*A- 
zegUo. 

Tma ia deddedly the best Italian romance pro- 
dnced since the ^ Pkomesd Spod** of Manioni, 
which, properiy spmking, waa the first romance 
Italy had to boast of^ for that name cannot be 
applied to the old noiwOi, and scaredy to the 
modem Jacopo Ortia'* of Ugo Foscdo. 

It is the production of a nobleman, the son^Jn- 
law of the distinguished author of the Promesd 
Spod,'* the tiagedies of Conte Cannsgnda,^ snd 
^ Adelchi,** and of some of the finest lyricd poetiy 
of any age, or any country. GiuBa Mamoni, some 
years ^go, gave promiee of being not only one of the 
most beantifnl, but one of the most accomplished 
women of Itdy, and whQe die may have inspiied,her 
&ther may have corrected, her husband*s romance. 

The lading and historicd event in the tale ia a 
prepared combat between thirteen Italian and thir- 
teen French cavaliers, which took place near the 
dty of Barletta, in the kingdom of Naplea, in the 
year 150S, and in which the Italians remained 
victors, though the contest had been provoked by 
the openly expressed contempt of the French for 
the prowessof their arms. Gonsdvo di Cordov^^ 
the'' Great Gaptain,** Bayaid^** h cknaHer aiau 
pem-etBOMt riproeke,'* the beautiful, the poetical, 
and higb.minded Vittoiia Colonna, and other great 
characters of this period, are introduced with good 
effiKt ; but the author's most powerfol portrdt is 
' that of Gessre Boigia, the monstrous son of an iuL. 
quitous father— 4if Pope Alexander VI. The utter 
mysteiioosness and honor thrown around this dark 
being have seldom been suqioased. 



The Italian reader will find eopies of this work 
in the origind at Signer Rohuidi's, Bemen* Street, 
snd vre believe a tnnslation of it into fiiglish is 
prepariog, or is already published. 

Old Bailey Experience, Criminal Juris- 
prudence, &c. Sec By the author of 
The Schoolmaster's Experience in 
Newgate." 

Tm subject of this Tolume is not only importsnt 
but awful. It treau of the fearful, increase of 
crime in this country, snd of the modes of pievai- 
tion which may be adopted by the legislature. 

The startling focts sppear to be collected by one 
who has given a profound attention to the subject, 
and they are stated with a stiaigfat-forward, and 
convindng eloquence. We think the Tdume 
oqght to secure the a tt entio n of all law-^makers, of 
all msgistiates, snd indeed of every individud of 
the more enlightened classes of society, not one of 
wikom but may contribute something to the weik- 
ing out of the great work of jreformation. 

We do not agree in the sentiment, thai our 
Ugishiture, in enacting laws, is wtiU attentive om^ 
to the interests of the upper clsisfu, and the pri- 
vileged orders of sodety ; nor can we approve of all 
the measures preventive of crime, s ug ges t e d hy our 
author ; but by producing and comparing a variety 
of suggestions, the proper meaaures may be arrived 
at, and he is a benefoetor to society who devotes hia 
own, and attracto the attentwn of others to the 
subject. 

Illustrations of Modem Sculpture. 

Wa have the fourth number of this truly beau- 
tiful work now before us. It oontdns exquidte 
chalk engrsvings of the ^ Arethusa,** by Osrew, the 
sublime group of ^ Michael and Satan,'* by Flax- 
man, and a ^ Venus by Ganova, accompanied, as 
in the preceding parts, by prooe and verse, fiom the 
pen of T. K. Hervey. 

Some of the poetry is admirable ; as a spedmen 
we give the opening of the address to Venus. 

» Moon-eyed UranU !—*mid the ruined ftnca 

Whose sc a t t ered oolnmas crowd the moaning isles. 

Where tbon bast #andcred o*er the flowering plains. 

And poured the treasnrea of thy s w eeiest smfles;^ 

Where aU that tMs the temple, fa the tomb^ 

Of some toot IUth,--and desolation Uea 

On shrines vrhooe priest is silence, robed In gloom. 

Dead orsdes that utter no replies 

Where, fhwi Parnassus* woody haunts and high, 

AH minstrels, save the bird and bseeee, are gone. 

And blue (Hympus, towering through the shy. 

Is crowned by memory's silent court, alone 

Where gods have vanished from eadi stream and bin,— 

Thoae fond abstractions of a truth to come 

Thou, bright uranin l-ait a goddeas, still, 

A goddeos, with a worship and a hons 1 ** 

In other portions of the poetry there is a little 
of his usud afifoctation and missiness, whidi no one 
could sooner get rid ol^ if he would but give him- 
self the trouble, than the author of the " Gonrict 
Ship at Sea,^ one of the most peifoct short pieces 
of verse produced in our day. 

Both for its art and its literatora, we cordidly 
rrcommend " Illustrations of Modem Srulptuie.** 
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The Court— Tht Queen of Portugil tnd tka 
DtMbeH of Braguitt, before thdr departure firom 
WindMir,reeeiTed numeroiu valuable preeentafrom 
botb tbeir Majeatiea, who ezpreaied their wishes for 
tiie future happineaa of their Tifiters in very warm 
and affoctionate terms. 

At the parting dinner given the evening before to 
the rojal guests, in St. George's Hall, the King 
was observed to be in remazkably good spirits; 
during dinneci he filled a glass of noyean, and pre- 
senting it to the Duchess of Brsguna, expressed the 
great pleaaure he felt in offoring her some liqueur 
** produced on an estate in Blartinique, which had 
belonged to her grandnwther Josq>hine.** The 
ladies having retired, the King entered into fiuniliar 
conve r s a ti on with the Marquis of Punchal, and in. 
quired how long they had been acquainted ? The 
llarqnis, with true oourtier.like tact, not wishing 
to intimate how rspidly time had been steeling upon 
both of them, repHed,'' About thirty yean.** ''N«, 
no,** said the King, it is forty.two years at least** 
The Msrquis then related an extremely intecestiqg 
anecdote in refereaoe to George tlie Third; who, 
upon the French invasion of Portugal, had ssid to 
the Marquis, Whatever may belhl Portugal, yon 
ami /, at all events shall always be good and 
frithful Poriuguete^* 

The young Queen and the Duchess reached 
Portsmouth on Saturday evening, having stopped 
on the road at Laleham, where the Duchess for- 
meriy resided for a time : ahe went into the garden 
and cut abrsnch from a tree which she had planted 
in memorial of that period. The royal party were 
reedved at Portsmouth with due honours. On 
Monday morning they received the address of the 
Portuguese rendents in London, and honoured the 
Envoy from the Swedish Ck>urt with an introductory 
audience. The Duchess of Kent and the Princess 
Victoria visited them in the morning, and remained 
for more than an hour. In the afWmoon, notwitb- 
stsnding the un&voursble state of the weather, they 
sailed m the Soho steam-packet, for Lisbon. A 
roysl salute was fired on the approach of the vessel 
to Cowea Roads. She anchored off Norris Gastle, 
where the Princess Victoria with her mother is at 
present residing ; but the wind and rsin prevented 
any communication between them. 

The Duke of Cumberland has unexpectedly given 
orders to bresk up his establishment in thb country; 
intending, it is said, to take up his residence at 
Beriin. The King and Queen dined with the Duke 
and Duchess, and took leave of them. 

The fisri of Durham gave a gnnd fl&te at Cowes 
on Friday week ; which waa honoured by the com. 
pany of the Duchess of Kent snd the Princess 
Victoria, Sir John and I^dy Conioy, the Bsrl and 



Countess of BelfiMt, the Earl and Countess of 
Dnndonsld, Lord Tarborough, Lord Colville, and 
the Earl and Countess of ErroL Twenty yachts 
assembled on the oooasion, and performed several 
mamenvrea. 

A plot to aissisinate the Emperor of Russia has 
been discovered at St. Petersbuigh, in which several 
Poles are ssid to be implicated. A report has also 
been circulated that letters from General La&yette 
were found in possession of one of the conspirators, 
urging him to the commission of the deed. This 
the gallant and high-minded old general most indig- 
nantly denies ; and we suppose that there is scsroely 
a human being who would not at once acquit him of 
the charge. — Spectator. 

The doud which hung over the prospects of 
Donna Maria has been partly dissipated by the 
intelligence lately received from Lisbon. Marshal 
Bourmont, at the head of the Miguelite army, made 
a vigorous attack upon that dty, and was repulsed 
at every point Don Pedro*s new levies fought with 
great coun^ as if determined not to be outdone 
by the more experienced troops from Oporto. 

The late Gale, — ^The effects of the gsle, which 
commenced blowing on the evening of Friday, the 
6th inst,and continued with unabated violence dur- 
ing the whole of Saturday, have been terribly disss- 
trouson sea and land. The loss of vessels with their 
passengers, on our own coasts and on those of 
Frsnce and HoUand, has been unusually great. S». 
vere damage has been done to the hirp plantations, 
gsrdens, and orchards. Houses have been unroofed, 
snd streets fiooded on the coast. But the less thus 
sustained, heavy as it is, will not bear comparison 
in point of extent with that occasioned by the 
numerous shipwrecks, the particulars of which fill 
msnyoolmnns of the daily popen. The most afflict, 
ing shipwredc is that of the Amphitrite convict ship, 
which ssiled fat New South Wales, from Woolwich, 
on the 25th of August. Captain Hunter waa the 
commander; Mr. Forrester the surgeon ; and there 
were one hundred and eight female convicts, twelve 
children, and a crew of sixteen persons, out of whom 
<mly three were saved. 

Anecdote of the Dweheee de jBM.— JSome- 
body tapped on the shoulder the Duchess of 
Berri, while disguised in La Vend^; she started 
and turned round : the person guilty of this fami- 
liarity turned out to be an old apple-woman, who 
had placed her basket of fruit on the ground, and 
was unable by herself to replsoe it on her head. 

My good girls,** she said, addressing the Dn. 
chess and MademoiseUe de Kersabiec, help me, 
pray, to take up my basket, sad I will give each of 
you an apple.** 

Madame immediately seiicd a handle of the 
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bttket, made a aign to her compaaion to take the 
other, and the load wwm qukklj placed upon the 
head of the old woman, who waa going away with, 
oat giving the promiied reward, when Madame 
aeixed her bj the arm, and aaid, 

*< Stop, mother, wherB*a mjr apple?** 

The old woman having given it to her, she waa 
eating it with an appetite aharpened hj a walk of 
five leagues, when, raising her eyea, she saw a pla- 
card headed by these three words, in very laige 
letters : ** Stete of Siege.** 

This was the ministerial deeree which ontUwed 
foor departments in Ia Tended and set a priee 
upon the Duchess's head. She approached the 
placard and calmly read it through, notwithstand- 
ing the lemonstnmces of Mademoiselle de Kem. 
Uec, who preised her to hasten to the house where 
she waa expected. But the Duchess replied, that 
the placard concerned her too nearly for her not to 
make herMlf acquainted with its contents. The 
alarm of her two companions, whilst she waa read- 
ing it, may easily be im^ined.— 7^ Dueheis of 
BerrimZa Vendie. 

** Royalty is disappearing,** aaid the Duchess of 
Berri to one of her sdvisers, ** like architecture. 
My great-grsnd&ther built palaoea, my grandfather 
built houses, my &ther built huts, and my brother 
will no doubt bufld rat*s nests. But, God willing, 
my son, when it comes to his turn, shall build palacea 
again.**— 2>iH:Aesf of Berri m La Vendie, 

Mr. Richard Lander, whose &te so generally and 
deeply intemu his country, arrived at Fernando 
Po on the 1st of May, from the Quona steam-boat, 
which he left afloat in deep water near the river 
Tchadda. From her he dcace nd ed the Niger in a 



native canoe, and arrived on board the brig Colum- 
bine, which was lying in the Nun river, haviqg been 
thirteen days on Ids pssisgw. During this period 
our gallant traveller stopped to sleep every night at 
a native village on the banks of the N%er. 

GiplatR Boek't ExpediiioH — ^The latest ac- 
counta of Captain Back and his party ars from Fort 
Alexander, at the eastern extremity of Lake OuinL 
pique, where he was seen, all well, by Mr. George 
Simpson, the governor of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany*s territories. Capt. Back waa furnished with 
the necesauy recommendations to procure him 
every sid firom the company's settlements, and, 
indeed, aa was stated at the London meetxnga, they 
had been forewarned to prepare for hb virit : so that 
there is little fisar of Ids reaching the coast, by the 
line of the Great Slave Lake, Ac., and being able to 
return to inlsnd winter quarters before the closing 
of the navigation. 

Mime. — Miss linwood, of Birmingham, has 
entirely written and composed an oratorio, called 
** David*a First Victory ;** of whkh, upon its first 
performance at St. Pkul'a Chapel there, the pr». 
vindal joumalB speak in terms of very high admi- 
ration. 

A tmtdl Faai%.— The Gazetie MetUcak in- 
forms us, that a certain prolific lady, somewhere fn 
Bess-Arabia, produced six living daughteiw at a 
birth ; and most of the foreign journals repeat the 
story as being BUer^j true. 

The Boyal Diffusum of KnmMge.--** The 
Queen of the Belgians is going to open a school 
near the chapel on the 1st of next month.**— wBrvs^ 
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FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1833. 



BXPLAMATIONS OF THE PRINTS OF THE 
FASHIONS. 

Thb robe is cambric of the dearest kind, 
the eonoge partially high ; amadis deeTes. 
The skirt is embroidered ei» tabUer; on each 
side of the front is a wreath of feather stitch. 
Cambric emmzauj rounded and deep bdiind, 
fidUng yeiy low orer the shoulders, and cleft 
in the centTe. A naud de jnige of rose- 
ookmred ganze riband is placed in the open- 
ing. The body of the canezou is made up 
to the throat, with a falling collar of a very 
graceful form; the fronts descend en cam 
to the waist; they are closed by knots of 
gauxe riband placed at regular distances. 
The cmuzfju is bordered with an embroidery 
nepresenting a wreath of shells, surmounted 
by detached sprigs. CMa^wre of rose-coloured 
taffeta riband tied in bows, and short ends in 
front; a reUeule of figured fxmx de 9oie to 
oooe^ond, bordered with Valenciennes lace, 
is attached to it Bice straw hat, a short, 
round brim, rather deep, and standing quite 
off the face, the crown is somewhat of the 
hdmet fimn, and ornamented by a bouquet 
of moss rose-buds, attached near the top bya 
band of roee-ooloQied gauze riband, bands 
from which descend obliquely, and terminate 
in a knot behind* The brides tie in a frill 
bow undier the chin. Pttasol of rose-coloured 
^rof de NtipUi fringed, to correr^nd, and 
embroidered round the border in white silk. 
White kid gloves, aod black ^rosAmericmn 
slippers of Uie sandal kind. 

SRA-SIDB DRESSES. 

(SiUinff Fijfure.) 
Robe of Indian jaoonotmu8lin,corfa9v of the 
peignoir kind, and gigoi sleeves. Mantelet of 
pink gro$ de Napleif covered with black blond 
lace ; it falls low and deep over the shoulders 
and back of the bust ; the fronts are of the 
searf kind, they descend to the knee, and are 
drawn in at the waist by a knot of gauze 
riband to correspond, a similar knot closes 
the mantelet at the throat, round which it is 
drawn dose by a ruehe of black blond net, that 
ah» borders the fronts. The other part is 
trimmed with broad blond lace doubled , be- 
hind. Qoonet of rose-coloured ifras de Na- 



pies^ a long brim descending very low at the 
sides of the face, bordered with a black net 
meke and trimmed en cornette with white 
Uend lace. The crown is decorated with a 
full-blown rose attached by a knot of gauze 
riband. 

{Standing Figwe.) 
Jaconot muslin robe lightly embroidered 
in feather stitch round the border. Pelisse 
of Indian greeny des Indet, a plain cor- 
sage; decves shaped to fit the lower part of 
the arm, and of the usual size at top. Large 
pelerine composed of two falls, the lower of 
the stomacher shape, the upper round ; they 
are bordered with white poux de saie^ cut at 
the upper edge in light waves, and finished 
at the other with white fancy rilk trimmings 
A cone trimming descends on each side of 
the fiont of the tot, one edge is cut in wave^ 
the other bordered with silk trimming, which 
also encircles the skirt Ceinture of dark 
green taffeta riband, corresponding in colour 
with the bonnet ; it is of poux de soie^ a dose 
shape trimmed under the brim en eetmeUe^ 
with bkmd net. A sprig of eawtScs adorns 
the crown. Vefl and neck ruche of white 
blond lace. lilac kid gloves and Wlifi». 

GENERIL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHIONS AND 
DRESS. 

It is only in millinery and in articles of 
fancy that we can expect to find much 
novelty this month. The first affords some 
pretty half-season bonnets, which may be 
fimnd worthy of the attention of our fair 
readers. A neat and gentlewomanly morning 
esqitoie is composed partly of Italian straw, 
and partly of Corinthian brown grot de Na- 
pks9 the brim of modemte size, partially 
rounded, and long at the ears, is of the first 
material ; the caul of the horseshoe form, and 
drawnbehind,ofthe latter, with which the inte- 
rior of the brim is also lined. A full knot of 
taffeta riband, with ends that float over the 
brim, is placed on one side, and a small, 
round rosette is attached upon the curtain at 
the back of the caul. Another morning bon- 
net of a less simple description, is composed 
of a new and very rich kind of silk, called 
pim9 de la JUine. The crown, upon which the 
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inaterial is disposed in oblique folds, is of the 
helmet shape, and the brim is deeper than 
any that has been made this season, and 
stands less off the face. DnA puce, mjrtle 
green, and deep jonqnil, aie the favourite 
coloun for these bonnets. Those of the two 
latter colours are frequently lined with cheny 
or maroon-coloured gros de iVop/ei , the others 
are not lined with a different colour. The 
trimming consists of taffeta riband to oonre- 
spond, and a bouquet of autumnal flowers. 

Balf dress bonnets are still made of crape 
and lined with the same materia], the miyority 
are of a bright rose colour or azure blue, they 
are trimmed with a mche of blond netat the 
edge of the brim, or a curtain veil of blond 
lace. Several are deoomted with flowers, but 
the most novel have two large knots of broad 
gauze riband placed in contrary directions. 

Rice straw hats are still in favour, we ob- 
serve that they have the brims much larger 
and wider than those of last month, but 
equally as short at the ears. The crowns are 
always small, and placed very backward. 
The trimming consists of a single large flower, 
as a poppy, dahlia, rose. Sec, &c. attached 
on one side. 

' The most elegant evening dress hats are of 
black blond; the crown is very small, a row 
of blond lace arranged in the dii^pe of a fan 
forms the brim, which is lined with rose- 
coloured grenadine gauze, the trimming is 
either a sprig of roses, or two long curled 
rose-coloured ostrich feathers^ Nothing can 
be more elegant with a hat of this description 
than a black bkmd lace Jiehu lined with rose 
colour, it forms a round flat pelerine on the 
back and shoulders, and a rounded point in 
front, which descends below the waist ; it is 
closed in front by knots of rose-coloured gauze 
riband. The fiehu is made nearly, but not 
quite, up to the throat; it is trimmed round 
die top with a band of blond lace set on plain, 
the ends of which mingle with those of the 
knot of riband pkced close to it Black blond 
lace mittens have superseded those <i jour, 
but those of real lace of the antique kind are 
still more fashionable. We may cite as the 
most elegant those d la Dubarry, a double 
ground with patterns in application of 
cheniUe. 

The new colours for autumn are lavender, 
puce, myrtle-green, jonquil, rose-colour, and 
Indian green. 

COSTUUE OF PARIS. BY A PARISIAH COR- 
RESPONDENT. 

Thanks to the beauty of the weather our 
promenades are still filled with ilkgantei in 
the costume of summer, very few autumnal 



dresses having yet iq^peaied. Those I saw 
are of the pelisse kind, composed of ^nw de 
Naple9^ or ^poux de wie, and ornamented in 
general with a trimming of the same material 
down the fiont of the skirt, it is either of the 
cone form bordered on the outer edge with a 
ruche of black blond net, and trimmed in the 
centre with bows of taffeta riband corre- 
sponding with the colour of the dress ; or else 
it is a kind of trellis-woik formed of hands of 
the inaterial of the dress, arranged in a cone 
shape. Pelerines of two falls are always 
worn with these dresses, the trimmings of 
which correspond, but upon a smaller scale, 
with that on the front Some half season 
capotes of plain but very rich silk, called 
grttt-prineem^ it resembles groe det Iwdet^ 
have already appeared. They are of full 
colours, as -^ne^^violetdeveqve^ at dark green. 
They are lined with crape, and trimmed with 
taffeta riband to correspond. HatB are of two 
very opposite forms, some have the brim so 
excessively short at the ears, and the bfida 
placed so far back as to be quite unbecoming, 
except to features of the most delicate beauty, 
while other have the brim very long and 
close at the sides of the &ce. Some time 
must yet elapse before the shape of hats and 
bonnets will be fixed for the autumn. 

Several new materials for robes have 
already appeared, one of the most degantfor 
the promenade, and even lor demi toUetU is 
inUtH friofion. The patterns are sometbiug 
like those of the Indian foulards, but it is 
mm brilliant, and will fell much more 
graoefidly in drapery. SaHim de Ckme is 
equally ridi, but of different patterns. Borgi- 
etmes andLtt&uafitnmet, either figured or flow- 
ered, are also remarkable for the beauty both 
of their fabric and colours. A gauze called 
Jiewr dei Anget^ destined for ball dresses and 
turbans, is still more elegant than the Donna 
Maria gauze that has been such a &vourite. 
Several new patterns have just appeared in 
ribands ; those most likely to be fashionable 
are of the quadrille and damasquine kind. 
The new colours for ribands are sor6ter, 
choncoB, tcalneuse^ tokd palliMtandre. 

Caps are very fiiuihionahle in half dress, 
particularly those d la femmniere and d la 
Bahet. The first can only be becoming to 
regularly beautiful features. They are placed 
very far back. Those composed of white 
blond lace are the prettiest. The latter are 
becoming to a very youthful and arch coun- 
tenance : they are placed also very far back ; 
the trimming is narrow, and sustained m 
aureolehy ornaments formed of gauze ribands. 
Fashionable colours, besides those already 
mentioned, are rose and myrtle green. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



Tu Dueheu of Bern in La Tendle.'* This 
iiitereatiiig and important work hai juit made its 
appeaianoe, with portnits of the Dochess of Beni 
and General Dennoncoort The Rnglish editor 
has leoeiTed much additional matter, which ooold 
not be inoorpoiated in the Pans edition of the work, 
without subjecting it to the risk of beiqg sup. 
piessed. 

The popukr auihoresi of First Loto,** is 
expected to publish her forthconimg woric earlj fai 
October. It is entitled ** Dilemmas 6f Ptide.** 

The English translation of Marshsl Ney's 
Memoirs,^ is poiitiTely to be published in a few 
^ys. 

A new work by Miss Montgomery, author of 
* Lights and Shadows 6f Gerdian Ufe,** will ^ipear 
shortly. 

. Vol. IL (and last) of Humming Bii^"* witii 
upwards of ihirty coloured plates, forming Vol. IIL 
of* Jaidiiie's Naturalist's Library,*' will shortly 
appear. 

A new and &ithful translation of Victor Hugo's 
Notre Dame de Paris, under the title of the 
** Hunchback of Notre Dame,^ is announced, as 
ihe next volume of Mr. BenUey's Standard NuTels 
and Romances. 

Mr. Atkinson, of Glasgow, has in the press the 
third and concluding Volume of** The Cameleon.** 
At the same time he announces a new edition of 
the former Series, sad a smaller siie of Tolume the 



third, under the title of ** MisceUanies ; ** com. 
prising the Essays, Tales, Songs, &c of Thomas 
Atkinson, juxl 

LrmuKY NoTSLTRs. — **• Compendium of Oste- 
ology*** C^ige Wit^ M. D. 

" Fifth Pkrt of the New Transktion of the Holy 
Bible,** by John BeUamy. 
' ** Kidd*s Picturesque Companion to Tonbridge 
Wells, Esstbourae, St Leonardos, and Hastings ;** 
with designs, by O. W. Bonner. 

** Trevelyan,** by the author of ** A Marrisge in 
High Life.** 

** lieutenant Breton*s Nanative of his Recent 
Ezcuisions in New* South Wales, Western 
Austrslia, and Van Diemen's Land.** 

** NanJ Adventures during Thirty>^ve Years, 
Service in various Plsrts of the World,** by Lieut. 
Bowers, B.N. 

** Cruikshsnk*8 Comic Album for 1834,** a 
Series of Humorous Tsles, with numerous Illus- 
trations on Wood. 

** Twenty Minutes* Advice on the Eyes, and the 
Means ef preserving the Sight,** by a Retired 
Oculist 

** Lectures on Christian Ethics ; or, Morsl Phi- 
losophy on the Principles of Divine Revelation, 
&C.,** delivered by the Rev. Dr. Wardhw, D. D. 

** Dictionary of the Terms employed by the 
French in Anatomy, Chemistry, Physiology, Ac.,** 
by Dr. Shirley Palmer. 



BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 

At Fulham House, the lady of the Lord Buhop 
of London, of a son. 

At the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, the lady of 
W. H. Hooper, Esq., of a son. 

At Westhorpe House, the lady of Rice R. Clay, 
ton, Esq., of a son. 

At Cruicksfield, Berwickshire, the lady of C^ 
tsin Slight, Bombay Engineers, of a son. 

At Bruges, the lady of 8a David Cunynghame, 
of Milncraig, of a dan^ter. 

At Chelmsford, the Hon. Mrs. C. A. St John 
Mildmay, of a daughter. 

Lady Caroline Calcraft, of a daughter. 

At Sandgate, Mrs. Henry Tonng, of a daughter. 

In Foley Place, the hidy of John Gardner, Esq., 
surgeon, of a daughter. 

At Plean, near Stirling, the lady of John Edwards 
Vivian, Esq., of a son and heir. 

At EuBomere Hill, Ullswater, tho Udy of John 
Charles Bristow, Esq., of a daughter. 



MARRIAGES. 

At Wooler, tiie Rev. Leonard Shafto Orde, B. A., 
son of the late lieut-Gen. Orde, of Westwood 
Hall, Nortiiumberhuid, to Anna Maria Charlotte, 
eMest daughter of Sir Horace St Paul, Bart, of 
Ewart Purk, in the same county. 

At Chatham, Minunichi, New Brunswick, the 
Hon. Joseph Cunard, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Thomas H. Peters, Esq., Barrister^at-Iiaw. 

At Richmond, Yorkshire, Capt Hampton, of 
Henllys, in the county of Anglesey, to Frances 
Elizabeth, only child Thomas Fsnson, Esq., of 
Prior House, Yorkshire. 

At Bhooj, Csptain William Ward, of the 15th 
Native Infantry, Bombay, to Anne, eldest daughter 
of James Bnmes, Esq., of Montrose, North Britain. 

At Clialfont St Peter*s, Bucks, Robert Du Pre 
Alexander, Esq., son of Sir Robert Alexander, 
Bart, to Eliza Nembhard, youngest daughter of 
the late B. B. Nembhard, Esq., of the Ishmd of 
Jamaica. 
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MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 



At the Britbh hegtikn^ at Munich, Chulet 
Woodmaat, of Montagn Squre, London, Eiq^ to 
the Hon. Harriet Enkine, tevmth danghter of the 
Right Hon. Lord Enkine, His Miyetty*! Envoy 
ExtTMrdiury and Miniater Plenipotentiaiy to hit 
Majeatj the King of Bavaria. 

At Rednock Houie, the Rev. Henry Winter 
Saieppard, of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Mary 
Anne, daughter of Lient-Gen. Alexander Graham 
Stirling. 

John Stannton, Esq., M.D., of Leamington 
Prion, to Mary Ann, eldest daoghter of the Rev. 
Thomas Ijunbert Snow, of Tidnington. 

At St. James*s Church, Thomas Leybonni, Esq., 
Senior Professor of Mathematifs at the Royal Mili- 
tary College, Sandhurst, to Marianne, daughter of 
William Harper Dobaon, Esq., of Harlow. 

At Hansworth, the Rev. Charies Smith, B.D.« 
Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter*s College, Gam. 
bridge, and Rector of Newton, Sufiblk, to Susanna, 
yotti^t daughter, of J. L. Moilliet, Esq., of 
Hampstead HalL 

DEATHS, 

At London, Mny, eldest daoghter of Colonel 
LeithMay,M.P. 

Dudley, fourth and eldest surviving son of the 
Rig^t Hon. Sir Edward Thompaon, G.C.B., of 
Wembury House, sged 17. 

At his house. Hackney, PhOip Harvey, Esq., of 
Great St. Helens, in his 82nd year. 

At Oldbury Court, LienUCoL Jones Gname; 
in his 52nd year. 



At Farlington Redoiy, Hants, in her S6th year, 
Ijiura, the wife of the Rev. Edward Richsids. 

Calvert Bowyer Vaux, Esq. of PuddingJane, 
raigeon. 

Aged 4S, after a few hours* illneas, at his reri. 
denee, Kemnal House, Joseph Treacher, Esq., of 
Ely^lace, and Ave.Maria.lane, second son of Jbhn 
Troacher, Esq., of Stamford HilL 

At the East Lidia College, in the 6th year of lus 
age, Charles, the third child of the Rev. Henry 
G«9xge and Anne Keene. 

At his house in Duke Street, Westmmster, 
James Fsrquhar, Esq., of Doctor's Commons, and 
of Johnston Lodge, Kincsrdineshire, for msny years 
representative in parliament, for the Aberdeeo 
district of buxgfas, in his 70th year. 

At Enfi^eEeld Green, of scszlet fever, in the 6th 
year of his sge, William Henry, only son of Ca^ 
tain Oram, late of the Royal Scots Greys. 

Harry Chanington, Esq., of Woodhath Lodge, 
Reigate, Sunrey, ^;ed 86. 

At Hartland Abbey, Devon, Bfrs. Orchard, aged 
94, the relict of Paul Orchard, Esq^ many yean 
colonel of the North Devon Militia, and M. P. for 
Callington. 

At Worcester, Alngail, the wife of Major John, 
son, aged 70. 

At Balj^y House, Enphemia Wilson, wife of 
Edward Baxter, Esq., meichant, Dundee. 

At tSogar House, Alexander Smith, eldest son ui 
John G. Kinnear, Esq., banker. 

Charies White, merchant, Leith. 
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GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR 



The family of Lady Sarah Bayley, 
that of ViLLiERs Earls of Jersey, is one 
of the oldest of the realm. Its founder in 
England, Payan de Villiers, a scion of the 
house of VilliexB, seigneurs of Isle Adam, 
in Normandy, joined the expedition of 
the Conqueror, and was by that monarch, 
after the ?ictoi-y of Hastings, made Lord of 
Crosby. This Payan was ancestor of Sir 
Nicholas de YilHers, who, in the reign of 
Edward I., distinguished himself as a soldier 
of the Cross, and assumed the arms which 
are at this day bume by the Earl of Jersey. 
From Sir Nicholas descended Sir John Vil- 
liers, of Brookesby, in Leicestershire, who, in 
14B7, displayed great Yalonr at the battle of 
Stoke, whilst fighting under the royal stan- 
dard at the head of a chosen band of forces 
which he had raised himself in aid of King 
Henry VII. He was esquire of the body to 
that monarch, and a Knight of the Bath. 
His grandson. Sir George Villiers, a 
person of eminent note, bom in 1544, was 
sheriff of the county of Leicester in 1591, and 
received the honour of knighthood in 1605. 
Sir George married, first Audrey, daughter 
and heiress of William Saunders, Esq., of 
Harrington, Northamptonshire, by whom, 
besides three daughters, he had : 

Sir William Villiers, created a baronet in 
1619, which title became extinct wiih 
his male line on the demise of his grand- 
son in 1711. 
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Sir Edward Villiers, of whom presently. 
Sir George espoused, secondly, Mary, 
daughter of Sir Anthony Beaumont, of Glen- 
field, county of Leicester, who, surviving her 
husband, was, by James I., created Countess 
of Buckingham. By her he had issue : 
John, created Visconnt Villiers of Stoke, 
and Viscount Burbeck, who died without 
issue in 1(>57. 
George Villiers, the celebrated Dukb 
OF Buckingham, who, by the graces of 
his person and address, rose to a height 
of power perhaps never possessed by any 
other British subject, and enjoyed the 
favour and confidence of two successive 
sovereigns to a degree unparalleled in 
history. This nobleman falling by the 
hand of the fanatic Felton, the 2drd 
August, 1628, was succeeded by his son, 
George, the second Duke, the witty but 
profligate courtier and minister of King 
Charles II., at whose death, without 
legi:iinate issue, the title became ex- 
tinct. 

Sir Edward Villiers, the second son of 
Sir George by his first marriage, liaving been 
employed in 1620 as ambassador to Bohemia, 
was nominated in 1622, through the interest 
of his half-brother, the Duke of Buckingham, 
president of the province of Munsler, in Ire- 
land, upon the decease of the Earl of Tho- 
mond. . Sir Edward espoused Barbaiu, eldest 
daughter of Sir John St. John, of Lidiard 
2c 
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Tregose, in the county of Wilts, and niece of 
Sir Oliver St. John, created, 3rd January, 
1620, Viscount Grandison, in the peerage of 
Ireland, with limitation of the honour to her 
(Lady Villiers's) posterity. By this marriage 
Sir Edward had four sons and three daugh- 
ters. He died 7th September, 1626, lamented 
more deeply than any governor who had pre- 
viously ruled the province, and was interred 
in the Earl of Cork's chapel, at Youghall, 
where the following lines were engraved on 
his tomb : — 

'* Munster may earae the time that ViUierB came. 
To make as worse, by leavlnff sach a oame 
Of noble parts, as none can Imitate, 
But those whose hearts are married to the state. 
Bat if they press to imitate his Ikme, 
Monster may bless the time that Villien came.** 

William Villiers^ Esq., the eldest son 
of Sir Edward Villiers, succeeded to the 
estate of his father, and upon the demise 
of his uncle, in 1630, inherited his title aa 
second Viscount Grandison. His Lordship, 
a staunch adherent of King Charles L, after 
signalising himself on various occasions, was 
mortally wounded at the siege of Bristol, in 
1643, leaving by Mary, daughter of Paul 
Viscount Bayning, an only daughter, Bar- 
bara (wife of Roger Palmer, Earl of Castle- 
main), afterwards Duchess of Cleveland, and 
mistress of King Charles II. His title de- 
volved upon his brother, 

John, third Viscount, who was succeeded 
by his brother, 

George, fourth Viscount, whose grand- 
daughter Harriet wedded Robert Pitt, E^., 
by whom she was mother of the immortal 
William Pitt, first Eari of Chatham, and 
whose grandson, 

John, fifth Viscount, was created Earl 
Grandison, of Limerick, 11th of September, 
1721. At this nobleman's death, in 1746, 
the latter title expired, and the viscounty 
devolved upon William, third Earl of Jersey, 
great grandson of Sir Edward, fourth son of 
the abovementioned president of Munster. 
Tliis Sir Edward, a distinguished cavalier of 
the civil wars, being wounded at the battle 
of Newbury, received the honour of knight- 
hood from King Charles II., and was ap- 
pointed Governor of Tinmouth Castle. He 



had likewise a grant from the same monareli, 
of tlie loyal house and manor of Richmond. 
His eldest son and successor, 

Edward Villiers, was foander of the 
honours of the Earls of Jersey. This gallant 
gentleman accompanied King William in tlie 
successful expedition of 1688, and was by 
that monarch created Baron Viluers of 
Hoc, Viscount Villiebs of Dartford, 
both in the County of Kent, and subse- 
quently Earl op the island op Jbrset, 
Idth of October, 1697. Hia Ix>i«Uhip was 
succeeded by his eldest son, 

William, second Earl. This nobleman 
had two sons, the younger of whom was 
created Earl of Clarendon, and the elder, 

William, succeeded upon his father*s 
demise, in 1721, to the family honours as 
third Earl, and at the death of his cousin 
John Villiers, Earl of Grandison, in 1766, 
became Viscount Grandison in Ireland, ilia 
Loi-dship was succeeded by his son, 

George Busset, fourth Earl, bom 9th of 
June, 1735. This nobleman, who was a 
Lord of the Admiralty, and Captain of the 
band of Gentlemen Pensioners, espoused 
March 26, 1770, Frances daughter and 
heiress of the Right Rev. Philip Twisden, 
Lord Bishop of Raphoe, by whom (who 
died 26th of July, 1821), he had with other 
issue; 

George Childe Villiers, who at the 
demise of his father, 22nd of August, 1805, 
succeeded as fifth and present Earl of 
Jerskt, and, 

Lady Sarah, the subject of this month's 
portrait, who on the 12th of September, 
1709, was married to Charles Nathaihel 
Bay ley, Esq., and has four children— Wil- 
liam — Charles— Augusta, married to Captain 
Davison— Georgiana. 

Mr. Bayley is nephew of the celebrated 
Bryan Edwaids, Esq., author of •« The Civil 
and Commercial History of the West Indies,*' 
a work which displayed great ability, and 
which became extremely popular at the time 
of its publication, about fifty years since. 
At his decease he left his West Indian 
estate to his nephew, Mr. Bayley, whose 
house has occasionall} been the resort of moat 
of the wits and poets of our own day. 
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THE FORSAKEN CHILD. 

BY MRS. NORTON. 



" Mr boy! Henry, I caunot leave my boy!" 
8uch were the words, wildly repeated over 
aiid over again, (as if they contained all the 
veaaoniug cft argument of which she was 
capable,) uttered by Madeline Wentworth,a8 
she aai oooYulsively sobbing, her face buried 
in her hands, and her whole frame shaking 
with a panMtysm of despairing grief. By 
her aide stood a handsome sickly^looking 
man, on whose pale brow more perplexity 
than sympathy was visible, and who seemed 
impatient]/ wailing till the fit should subside 
suifidently to enable her to hear him. Twice 
his lips parted, and his arm fell from the 
marble mantel-piece where he had been 
leaning, and twice he relinquished the 
attempt to soothe that misery of which he 
was at once the cause and the witness. At 
length the tempest ceased ; the weary head 
teak back on his arm, and the weary eyes 
looked np to his in melancholy silence, as if 
hoping for counsel. 

Madeline ! my beloved Madeline, calm 
yourself; believe me, I have not a selfish 
wish or thought concerning you . 1 f you find 
yea cannot after all make up your mind to 
take a decided step— if the society of your 
child can make such a home b^rable — 
remain in it ; I would not press you to do 
aught for which hereafter you might reproach 
me. It is not for the sake of my own wild 
dream of happiness—to see those sweet eyes 
shining upon me through the long day— to 
hear those sweet lips welcome me ever on 
my return to <mr home with words of tender- 
ness— to be able to call you mine — ^my own, 
that I have urged this measure upon you. 
It is because my heart is bursting at all that 
you endure; your tears, your complaints 
have maddened me. If I could know you 
away, safe from the brutality of the man to 
whom you have been sacrificed — ^if 1 could 
know you at peace, I should be happy, though 
I were doomed never to see your face again ! 
Did not your own letter bring roe to your 
side? that letter so full of love and of despair, 
that, surrounded as I was by fools and 
chatterers, i could not repress the groan that 
burst from my lips as I read it ! Did not 
your own promise embolden me to make 
arrangements for your departure while he 
was absent, and now, my Madeline, weak- 
ened by momentary agitation, you would 



relinquisli plans which have been the work 
of months to contrive. You leave a home 
so wretched, that life seems scarce worth 
having on such terms ; a man whose temper 
and character are so well known, that the 
harshest of condemning tongues will speak 
your name in pity and sorrow; and even 
those whispers," said Henry Marchmont 
eagerly, as she shrank from his side, even 
those whispers you shall not hear. We will 
go to Italy, to Spain, to the wilds of America, 
where you will, so that we forget all but 
our own love, our own existence. Your 
child — nay, hear me without weeping, 
Madeline, hear me and then decide, (you 
have still the power to decide on remaining.) 
Your child wiU not be left desolate — an only 
son — the heir to a peerage. Do you think 
that ambition and self-interest will not watch 
him with as careful a solicitude as your 
own, if not with the same tenderness? Do 
you think that the boastful spirit of Lionel 
Wentworth will suffer the guards of his 
future prosperity to slumber ? Even if the 
father had no fatliers feeling, he would 
foster and cherish his brother's heir. Lord 
Wentworth has paid his debts, settled an 
annuity upon him, and shown more at>parent 
kindness than ever he evinced, till the birtli 
of your boy gave a hope of continuing the 
title and estates in a direct line. Their 
whole souls are centred in that child. And 
you, my Madeline, you would relinquish my 
love, and dreg on a life of wretchedness for 
a vain shadow— the hope of devoted affection 
from that little being whose first few years 
are all that ever can be yours. You think 
of your infant child; but will the boy at 
Eton, who neither sees nor comprehends your 
love or your sorrow; will the youth at 
college, who considers a week at home a tax 
on his holidays; will the heir presumptive to 
the Wentworth property, finishing his educa- 
tion on the continent, and rarely writing 
you a hurried letter, will be so great a 
comfort, so dear a pleasure, as to counter- 
balance all this lonely misery ? Will there 
not be hours, days, years, when you may 
regret the love that could only end with life, 
that love which would have haunted your 
steps like a shadow, and given a new youth 
to your withering days ? " 

Madeline Wentworth left her home, her 
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chMf ber biuhaod, and leaint diat tliere 
is no miscfy like tbe cnrse of remorse, no 
tean so bitter as those in which seif-reproach 
is mingled. It was all tme that Heniy 
Marcbmont had aTeried— tme that her hus- 
band was selfish, brutal, riolent; true that 
manj had pitied her for being his wife; 
tme that her boy was the spoDt idol of 
calculating hearts, in a family where there 
were no heirs; tme that her lover was 
devoted to her, heart and soul ; but which of 
all these troths quenched the agony of her 
heart, when, as Uiey sat together, awaiting 
the aniTal of dinner at a comfortless inn on 
the road, the snnset hour brought to her 
mind a picture she never again was to 
witness ? A picture of that little rosy head 
hushed to its innocent and early rest, with 
the white curtains drawn close round it to 
mellow the evening light, and henelf bend- 
ing tenderly, cautiously, silently above it; 
to print the gentle kiss, and breathe the 
whispered blessing of a mother's good night! 
It rose— it grew more and more distinct — 
that imagined scene ; and as her head sank 
on her clasped and quivering hands, and 
the thought flashed through her brain that 
it might lisp her name on the morning, or 
wail for a sight of her familiar face, and be 
checked by harsh and angry voices, Henry 
Marchmont's presence, and Henry Maroh- 
mont*s caress, had no power to check the 
bitter exclamation— ''My child! my forsaken 
child!" 

Years past away — five years, whose com- 
parative happiness might have stifled the 
voice of self-reproach in Madeline Went- 
worth's heart. Divorced from the man she 
hated, married to him she loved, watched, 
shielded, worshipped, and the mother of two 
beautiful children; might she not dream 
that Heaven's justice slept, or that for her 
there seemed so many excuses, that her 
crime was judged more mercifully than that 
of others? She was spared most of the 
common miseries of her situation. She had 
not to bewail the inconstancy or growing 
coldness of the being for whose sake she 
had forfeited tbe love and esteem of all 
beside. She had not to endure the morti- 
fication which the scom of the more pmdent 
could inflict ; for no wounded bird ever crept 
away more wearily to die, than Madeline 
shrank from human notice. She had not to 
straggle with hardship and poverty, after 
having been accustomed to all the comforts 
and superfluities of a luxurious home. 
Henry Marcbmont was well off" ; his uncle's 
^d baronetcy were to be his ; and 



not only Air, but would demiid to his hoy; 
she was spared even that miseiyy that last 
wont misery; the eonsdoosncas that die 
innocent were to suffer for ker sin — her 
children were not illegitimale. Of the one 
she had left, accoimts were transmitted (mm 
time to time during the lint few months 
which had foUowed her departure, tkrongh 
the means of the nurse, who was sincerely 
attached both to the child and its mother; 
but afterwards Madeline had the soirow lo 
leam, that this woman had been sent away 
by Mr. Wentworth when he discovered that 
she communicated with her late mistresB, 
and that her boy was placed under tbe ca:re 
of a stranger who neither knew her love nor 
felt for her sorrow. Anxiously Madeline 
used to glean the vague reports which from 
time to time reached her of the well-hetng 
of this precious charge. Eagerly, when th^ 
received English newspapers, did she read 
over and over again the few words in the 
Morning Post which announced the annual 
departure of her former husband for his 
brother's country seat. * The Hon. Lionel 
Wentworth aii^/iifiiifyfor Wentworth Park.* 
How often did her eyes perase and re-peruse 
that sentence, and fancy that it contained 
intelligence of the /(/e, at least, of her little 
one! 

Once only she obtained fuller information, 
though from the same common-place source. 
As her glance wandered over the columns of 
the gazette, she was strack by a passage 
headed Miraculous escape." The names 
were ftimiliar to her; with a flushed cheek 
and beating heart she read the brief account 
of an accident which had nearly proved 
fatal to the son of the Hon. Lionel Went- 
worth, a promising child aged three years;'* 
the nurse was lifting him on the rails of the 
balcony to see a cavalcade of gentlemen on 
horseback, when he suddenly slipped from 
her hold and fell on the pavement below; 
it was at first supposed that he was killed, 
but, on examination, he was found to have 
escaped without even a broise ! In the agony 
of her feelings Madeline wrote to Mr. Went- 
worth, beseeching of him to write but a 
single line, or even commission another to 
tell her whether the report in the newspaper 
were tme, and whether the child had suf- 
fered any injury. To this appeal no answer 
was relumed, and the next certain intelli- 
gence that reached her was the account of 
the marriage of Mr. Wentworth with a Mrs. 
Pole, a widow, whose restless spirit and love 
of meddling bad, as Madeline well remem- 
bered, been the cause of much and serious 
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discomfort in her home. Her boy — her 
gentle and lovely little Frank, was now 
under the controul and dependent on the 
caprice of a stepmother ! This was an unex- 
pected blow. Mr. Wentworth was no longer 
young when she herself had been induced to 
accept him, and she had never anticipated 
having a successor. The event would perhaps 
have made a stronger impression upon her 
but for one which overwhelmed her with 
anguish and occupied every feeling : Henry 
Marchmout broke a blood-vessel. 

No paroxysm of passion — ^no previous ill- 
ness — ^no excessive exertion — gave any appa- 
rent cause for this terrible and sudden 
catastrophe. Mr. Marchmont's friends vainly 

^ inquired of each other "how Henry had 

contrived to bring on this attack?** Those 
appealed to shook their heads— some attri- 
buted it to anxiety of mind— some to natural 
delicacy of constitution— all that was certain 
was that he had burst a blood-vessel and that 
he was to die. 

He was to die ! the graceful glAed being, 
with whom, in the blindness of human hope, 
she had looked forward to a life of tranquil 
comfort — of devoted love ; — for whom, in the 

^ blindness of human passion, she had deserted 

the ties that first bound her, and the station 
to which she belonged. How often had they 
vowed that years should pass away and find 
them unchanged towards each other — ^how 
often had they talked over the decline of 
their days, spent in retirement and cheerful 
afiection ;— and Henry had grown eager as 
he spoke of a residence in England, when, 
as Lady Maruhmont, she would be enabled 
to occupy herself in acts of charity and kind- 
ness to the poor on his estate ; and, forgotten 

i by the great, feel, that sinner as she was, her 

name was announced by many a humble 
lip in their evening prayers. Those hopes 
were over. The decree had gone forth which 
none could reverse. The heart whose love 
had so planned and parcelled out her future, 
was to lie chilled and senseless in the grave 
'ere a few more brief months completed the 
seventh year of their union ; and Madeline 
was to be left alone! Oh, never knelt en- 
thusiast or saint before heaven with a soul 
full of more agonised fervour than the 
wretched wife of Henry March mont: — she 
prayed— not as they pray who have been 
taught to murmur words of supplication as 
a duly, and repeat them with scarcely a 
iaint consciousness, of their need of the bless- 
ings solicited. Her prayer was such as burat 
from the fasting David's lips when the child 
of his sin was taken from him — wild — earnest 



— spoken with pale and quivering lips-.with 
swollen and streaming eyes — and such it well 
might be, for she prayed for his life ! 

It was at the dawn of a bright warm day, 
at a beautiful villa near Nice, and Madeline 
had just returned to her husband's room, 
which she had only quitted to bathe and 
dress after the long night's weary watch. 
He called her in a more animated tone than 
usual : and she bent over him with sorrowful 
affection. Madeline," said he, ** this is our 
wedding-day." Madeline started ; it was the 
first of those loved anniversaries which had 
not been foreseen by both — and for which 
they had not provided some trifling token of 
mutual regard: the tears rose to her eyes. 
<^ You shall do me a service;" said her 
husband; **you want air — ^it will give you 
strength — strength to sit by me— (you see 
what a selfish fellow I am) ; take the chil- 
dren, and go in the little poney chaise and 
buy me an inkstand ; I want to ^^Tite a long 
letter: and an inkstand shall be your gift 
for to-day." She obeyed, though her heart 
trembled at leaving him even for an hour ; 
she dared not contradict his whim even by 
requesting permission to stay. She wept as 
she besought his servant not to quit the ante- 
room during her absence; and the man 
wondered why she should be more anxious 
and depressed on that day than on any other. 
She wept as she entered the nursery, and bid 
her little boy and girl prepare to accompany 
her; and the children wondered she could 
feel sad on such a bright and beautiful 
morning ; she wept, as in an almost inarticu« 
late voice she desired the bijautier to produce 
the prettiest of the articles she was commis- 
sioned to purchase; and the curiosity and 
surprise visible in the man's countenance 
reminded her of the necessity of appearing 
composed. She had no mother— no sister — 
no virtuous and sympathising friend, to whom 
she could unburthen her grief; to whom she 
could say ; It may be the last gift I shall 
ever present to Henry— the last 10th of 
October I shall ever spend in his company I ** 

She hurried home and stole to her hus- 
band's apartment. He was sleeping on the 
sofa by the little reading table: a letter, 
folded but not directed, lay by him ; and 
the materials for writing were scattered on 
the table. She inquired of the servant and 
learnt that, after writing the letter, March- 
mout had rung for a taper and some sealing 
wax, but that when the man returned with 
them his master had sunk back in a deep 
sleep, from which he had taken care not to 
disturb him. Madeline sighed, and again 
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sought her husband^s diessing-ioom. One 
hour— two — three past away and still that 
sleeping head preserved its position; and 
still, with a statue-like quiet, the unhappy 
woman kept watch by his side. At length a 
feverish start on the part of tlie sick uian 
roused her : the shadowy blue eyes opened 
and gazed kindly upon her, and a broken 
sigh indicated that he was awake and con- 
scious. ^ Henry, love, here is your ink- 
stand ; how are you f *' murmured Madeline 
in a low voice. She smiled, (oo, as she said 
it; the fitful struggling smile which bears 
so close a resemblance to sunshine on an 
April day. But the dying man did not reply, 
eagerly and wildly he gazed at her, and then 
seizing the letter, he directed it, To Sir 
Henry Marchmont, Bart." A few hours 
closed the scene. The sun that rose the 
morning after that wedding-day, saw Made- 
line Marchmont a heart-broken lonely widow, 
and the gazette which contained the an- 
nouncement of her husband's death, also told 
of the birth of twin-sons, bom to the Hon. 
Lionel Wentworth by the former Mrs. Pole. 
In his will Heniy Marchmont left his wife 
sole guardian of his two children ; sole in- 
heritor of his property; but he expressed a 
wish that in the event of his uncle's offering 
any advice on the disposal of the former, 
that Mrs. Marchmont should endeavour to 
eomply ; that his boy should be educated in 
England; and that the letter he was then 
intendrng to write to Sir Heury should be 
forwarded immediately after his death. His 
desire was duly obeyed, and his uncle read 
as follows: — 

My dear Uncle, 

From my earliest boyhood to 
the day I left England I can recal nothing 
on your part but kindness and generosity : 
to that kindness, to that generosity, a dying 
man makes his last appeal. 1 leave one be- 
hind me, (God comfort her !) more desolate 
than ever is the lot of woman under such 
circumstances. I leave her alone— unpro- 
tected — and that one thought is all that em- 
bitters my last moments. I know what you 
thought, what you said at the time she left 
Mr. Wentworth. I do not defend our mutual 
m (though I believe and hope there will be 
mercy for both), but 1 do iutreat of you to 
believe that hers is not a vicious mind ; I do 
implore of you to receive her, not as the 
divorced Mrs. Wentworth, but as my fond, 
true, and patient wife ; as one who watched 
me in sickness and cherished me in health ; 
as the devoted mt^ther of my innocent chil- 



dren. In this hope I die— die without seeing 
again the home, or the friends, of old days : 
and my last words are— do not, oh ! do not 
cast her off, for the sake of the nephew who 
played round your knees when a child, and 
who now, for the last time, languidly and 
painfully signs himself. 

Your affectionate 

Henry Marchmont. 

The news of Henry Maichmont's death 
arrived at the same time as the foregoing 
letter. The old man to whom it was ad- 
dressed crushed it between his hands and 
groaned aloud. He had, then, outlived his 
heir— his handsome, high-spirited nephew 
was no more ! such an event seemed more 
like a dream than reali^ ; and he was forced 
to read the intelligence again and again be- 
fore he could persuade himself of its truth ; 
and again, and again as he read it, did ex- 
clamations of sorrow burst from his lips, 
mingled with many a vow of protection and 
assistance to those whom Henry had left 
behind him. Again was Madeline spared 
the common addition to a sorrow like hers. 
Where another might have met with aoom 
and silence she found warmth and welcome. 
A kindly and condoling letter reached her 
by the first post, offering a residence at 
Marchmont Park to herself and the children 
as long as would be convenient to her. 
There was indeed one sentence in it which 
cut her to the hear^^ vague, slight, but 
evidently anxious aUusion to the possibility 
of her hereafter forming other ties, and a 
hope that, if she Remained abroad, she would 
suffer the children occasionally to visit one 
who would always be a father to them. Rich, 
still young, and still most beautiful, it was 
perhaps natural that the thought of her mar- 
rying again should strike Sir Henry March- 
mont's mind, and that the loneliness of 
his old age should make him anxious to 
secure the affection and society of those 
whom years might perhaps estrange entirely 
from their unknown relation. Madeline was 
not long deciding. At Marchmont Park, the 
scene o£ so many visions which now might 
never be realised, she felt she could not live ; 
but she felt, also, that for her children's sake 
it would be most unwise to receive with cold- 
ness the late and long-delayed offer of recon- 
ciliation and kindness from her beloved 
Ileniy's uncle. She wrote humbly, grate- 
fully and after expressing her own intention 
of remaining abroad till her daughter's edu- 
cation should be completed, she told him 
that her boy should be scat immediately to 
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England ; tliat it was her wish he should he 
placed at Eton ; hut that in all plans for his 
future welfare, she would he guided entirely 
hy Sir Heniy's opinion ; and desired that her 
little Frederick's holidays might he spent 
with him. 

With tears and blessings Frederick was 
accordingly confided to the care of an English 
officer, who was returning to England after 
burying an only daughter in the spot where 
they bad promised him that health should 
again bloom on her cheek and sparkle in her 
eye; and with tears and blessings he was 
receiTed into the new home that was prepared 
for him ; and, too young for school, remained 
the plaything and idol of his gmnd uncle, 
the old housekeeper, and a circle of tenants 
and dependents who seemed to have no other 
theme for praise, or object for flattery. 

At length Madeline Marchmont wrote to 
the old baronet, expressing her intention of 
revisiting England, as he had repeatedly 
pressed ber during the last two or three years, 
anxious, as he said, to give Gertrude, her 
daughter, of whose beauty he had heaid 
many rumours in spite of die retirement in 
which she lived, an opportunity of marrying 
in her native country. It was with many a 
sigh of sorrowful recollection, and dread of 
the new future opening upon her, that Mrs. 
Marchmont consented to unde^ the trial of 
seeing her pretty Gertrude taken about by 
careless relations, or perhaps unnoticed and 
uninvited because of her mother's fault. 
Gentle and irresolute, always oppressed with 
the consciousness of her early disgrace, and 
morbidly afraid of losing the affections of 
her children, Madeline had made the most 
weakly indnlgent, and perhaps the most ill- 
judging, of parents, to a boy and girl who 
particularly required controul and discipline. 
Wild* proud, and ungovernable was the 
beautiful little Frederick she sent to his grand 
uncle ten years since, and from whom she 
had only had two short visits, which served 
lo show that he still was what she remem- 
bered him in infancy ; and wild, proud, and 
ungovernable was the handsome lad who 
sprang forward and bounded down the steps 
of Marchmont House to welcome her arrival 
and that of his sister. Gertrude was sttll 
more completely a spoilt child, for boys at 
school and lads at college must find their 
level; and Henry had soon discovered that 
though heir to a baronetcy, and supplied pro- 
fusely with pocket money, he was not the 
only great man in the world : but Gertrude, 
at sixteen, only felt tliat she was a beauty 
and her mother*s idol. A word of contradic- 
tion roused all the violence of her nature ; 



and Sir Henry, as he gazed on the pale, meek 
face of his nephew's widow, would turn and 
wonder whether she were indeed the parent 
of the slight fiury-like being whose fits of 
passion half shocked, half amused, him, as he 
watched her dark blue eye flash fire, and her 
delicate nostril dilate with rage. 

As their situation became more clear to 
them, these young people became even more 
uncertain and irritable in their tempers. Fre- 
derick felt the mortifications which from time 
to time even the flattered Gertrude had to 
endure, though neither gout nor fatigue pre- 
vented Sir Henry from escorting her himself 
to a ball or party, when he could find no 
chaperone sufficiently worthy in his eyes to 
take charge of her. The history of her mo- 
ther's elopement was of course soon known to 
Gertrude Marchmont, and the knowledge 
embittered her feelings and removed the only 
barrier to the confidence that existed between 
the brother and sister; for Frederick had 
been taunted with his mother's frailty while 
a boy at school. The thoughtlessness and 
selfishness of youth were pre-eminently dis- 
played by the two children of the unhappy 
Mrs. Marohmont. She had never had the 
courage to tell them of her fault, nor eveu 
after she was aware they knew it, had she in 
any way recurred to it. She had never, 
when some angry word from Gertrude had 
cut her to the soul, said, My heart is already 
breaking ; do not afflict me further." Accus- 
tomed from the first to have something to 
conceal, she hid even her tears from them ; 
and often, when the resemblance of Frederick 
to his father struck her more forcibly than 
usual, and thoughts bow ill that father, who 
had never frowned upon her, would have 
brooked the angry looks and angry words she 
had to bear from liis son, she would retire to 
the solitude of her own chamber and weep, 
and wish that she were laid beside him in the 
grave. Gertrude, too ; her pretty Gertrude! 
tiie days were past when the little fat white- 
shouldered toddling thing came to be kissed 
and taken on her knee: her daughter was a 
woman now; an angry woman; and they 
stood together, the wronger and the wronged. 
So at least deemed the ill-govemed off- 
spring of Henry Marchmont: they felt their 
own mortification — their own disgrace ; but 
no thought of her love, and her sorrow; 
no pity for her early widowhood— her lonely 
life — her devotion to themselves, to their 
fatlier, crossed their minds ; they felt angrily 
and coldly at times towards her, and took no 
pains to conceal those feelings. Often was * 
the timidly offerod caress peevishly evaded 
by the daughter; and Madeline felt more 
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desolate while seated with her two grown-up 
children, than when, stealing away unques- 
tioned and unregretted, she wandered through 
the heautiful avenues of Marchmont Park, 
dreaming of the love of her early youth, and 
the curly-headed smiling infants who then 
seemed such certain sources of pleasure and 
happiness. At such times as these it is not 
to he supposed that she could forget one, of 
whom she had heard little, but for news of 
whom her restless spirit always pined— the 
one who had first woke the mother in her 
heart " — ^her forsaken child ! He lived— that 
she knew ; but she longed to gaze upon him ; 
unlo%'ed, unremembered as she must be, even 
by Aim, to trace the changes time had made 
in that sweet face, and hear the voice whose 
unforgotten tones could barely lisp the word 
mother, when she abandoned him. 

On one of the very few occasions on which 
Mrs. Marchmont could be persuaded to leave 
home when Sir Henry stiiiggled through 
Gertnide's spring in London, they all pro- 
ceeded together to the opera ; Madeline was 
passionately fond of music, and there, where 
slie could be herself unseen, unheard, she 
enjoyed having pointed out to her Gertrude^s 
favourite partners, or rival beauties, and 
listening to the passionate melody of Pasta's 
voice. The curtain had just fallen, and Mrs. 
Marchmont was taking a survey of the thea* 
tre, when she was struck by the countenance 
of a young man in one of the boxes imme- 
diately opposite— it was singularly, divinely 
handsome, though something effeminate and 
suffering in its expression made it perhaps 
less pleasant to gaze on than a common 
observer would have deemed. Such as it 
was, however, it riveted the attention of Ma- 
deline, which Gertrude no sooner perceived, 
than she observed carelessly, that young 
man has been watching you all tlie evening 
whenever you bent forward to see the opera." 
Mrs. Marchmont started and shrunk back out 
of sight, nor did she change her position 
throughout the remainder of the perform- 
ance. As they hurried through the crowd 
in the round -room, Gertrude whispered to her 
brother, " Tliere is Hugh Everton, Lord 
Everton's brother ; I wish I could speak to 
him ; it is so liresome ! I never can stay a 
moment in this room the nights Mamma 
goes to the opera.'* Madeline overheard the 
whisper, and the tears rose to her eyes— it was 
very — very seldom— she accompanied her 
child to this single place of amusement. It 
had been a pleasure lo her, and she thought 
—she hoped, it was a pleasure to Gertnide. 
Alas ! even these few evenings were grudged 
by ihe selfish object of her affection. She 



gently disengaged her arm from that of Fre^ 
derick, and had the melancholy satisfaction 
of hearing Gertrude's silver laugh as she 
joined in young Hugh Everton's jests, and 
knowing that she had afforded her this unex- 
pected pleasiire by leaving the brother and 
sister unencumbered by the mother's pre- 
sence. She stood alone, miserable, shrinking, 
awaiting the return of Sir Henry, who was 
receiving from his servant the agreeable intel- 
ligence, that one of the horses appeared too 
ill to take them home. She was close to the 
doorway, and leaned against it to avoid the. 
pressure of the crowd, and as the subsiding 
tears allowed her again to see distinctly the 
objects round her, she' was struck by per- 
ceiving the identical face, whose beauty had 
fascinated her in the boxes, opposite the 
place where she was standing. He was still 
regarding her intently, and in the mood in 
which Gertrude's whisper had thrown her, 
she thought there was insult in this obstinate 
notice. She returned a haughty and angry 
look in answer to his air of scrutiny, and 
moved forward to take Sir Henry's arm, who 
just then appeared. Tlie young man turned 
very pale, as if seized with sudden faintness, 
and placing his hand on the rails of the stairs, 
he descended them on the opposite side to 
that she took with her uncle. It was then for 
the first time she perceived the young stranger 
was lame ; and his feeble but not ungraceful 
figure roused again in her heart the same 
strange mixture of interest and pain, which 
she had felt in the previous part of Uie even- 
ing. As they severally prepared to retire after 
their return home, Madeline could not resist 
the curiosity which prompted her to inquire 
of her sou the name of the young man, who 
had so pertinaciously watched her. Frederick 
^ did not know, but could easily find out,"* 
and wishing her the usual good night, left 
the apartment. Gertrude followed him, and 
Madeline was preparing to accompany her, 
when old Sir Henry, laying his hand ou her 
arm, said : " Is it possible, my dear Mrs. 
Marchmont that you are not aware, that you 

do not know He paused, for the sick 

thrill that drove the blood from Madeline's 
heart left her cheek ashy palfi. Is it he ?* 
gasped she, inarticulately. " It is Mr. Went- 
worth," said the Baronet, sorrowfully, fur he 
hated to hear even the name of Madeline's 
former husband. 

" Holy Heaven ! " murmured Mrs. March- 
mont as she sank on a chair ; but that 
lameness ? — my boy is a cripple — a complete 
cripple." 

" I believe it was a fall,*' said Sir Henry. 
And Madeline remembered the ** miraculous 
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escape" of the newspapers, which had so 
agonised her at the time. The next morning 
a note was brought her. It ran as follows : 
" Mother ! I saw yon last night, and you 
saw me, though you treated me as a stranger. 
But that was in public — ^you shrank from me 
— ^yon frowned on me before others^ while 
you were with your other children, while 
strangers watched you ; but alone, mother* 
alonej would you spurn the child of your 
youth ? I have nerer forgotten you. I ^ink 
I should have known your face, though so 
pale last night I am ture I ^ould have 
known your voice ; it has haunted me ham 
my infancy till now, and no other has erer 
sounded so sweet to me. Oh ! mother, see 
me! I am a weak, low-spirited creature; 
but I feel as if it would give me a new soul 
to feel conscious that there was one human 
being that leally kifed me. My father has never 



loved me— my step-mother grudges the place 
I hold as something her children are cheated 
of; and the love which others lotn, will never 
be bestowed on a deformed cripple. I am alone 
in the world — comfort me—- comfort me, 
mother. I do not expect you to love me as 
well as those (blessed and happy children !) 
who have spent their lives with you; but 
something-^iomeMtf^ you will grant me, for 
the memory of the days when I was your 
only one. Write to me — tell me I may see 
you. and when and how, and let me hear 
your voice once more." 

Madeline read the note and laughed hyste- 
rically. The bitter wordsjind scornful speeches 
of Frederick and Gertrude rose in contrast 
to her memory. The day she left her home 
seemed but as yesterday, and once again her 
lips burst forth with passionate sorrow—** My 
child!'— my forsaken child! " 



(7b he coniintied.) 



SUMMER SONGS, BY MRS. HEMANS. 

IV.— O, YK HOUES*. 

O YE hours, ye sunny hours ! 

Floating lightly by, 
Are ye come with birds and flowers. 

Odours and blue sky ? 

Yes, we come, again we come. 
Through the wood-paths free ; 

Bringing many a wanderer home, 
With the bird and bee. 

O ye hours, ye sunny hours ! 

Are ye wafting song? 
Doth wild music stream in showers 

All the groves among? 

Yes, the nightingale is there, 
While the starlight reigns, 

Making young leaves and sweet air 
Tremble with her strains. 

O ye hours, ye sunny hours! 

In your silent flow 
Ye are mighty, mighty powers! 

Bring ye bliss or woe ? 

Ask not this— oh ! seek not this ! 

Yield your hearts awhile 
To the soft wind's balmy kiss. 

And the heaven's bright smile! 

Throw not shades of anxious thought 
O'er the glowing flowers ! 

We are come, with sunshine fraught, 
Question not the hours ! 

VOL. 111. — NO. v. » D 
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THE IRISH CLERGYMAN'S DAUGHTER. 
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" La vie d'une femme est toujours un 
Toman," so says a French author, and far 
be it from me to contravene the dictum of 
one of those " licensed dealers'* in brilliant 
apophthegms, pretty sentiments, and pithy 
maxims. 

But what I do most solemnly and publicly 
take this approved vehicle of contraidicting, 
is a report which has got abroad that the 
numerous romantic female histories of which 
I am the depository, and occasionally (I 
must own) the retailer, originate in my prying 
and officious disposition, which inclines me 
to make mountains and miracles of very 
common occurrences. That I like to be 
exactly aware how my neighbours are em- 
ployed I do not affect to deny; nor that I 
take some pains to obtain accurate informa- 
tion. But what the illnatured part of the 
world terms curiosity, I denominate sym- 
pathy-Hin amiable desire to acquaint myself 
with the concerns of my friends, that I may 
offer the disinterested meed of my advice— 
I never had an unreserved communication 
made to me in the confidence of a prolonged 
tete-a-tete, either by the winter fire, or in a 
summer evening walk, that I did not find 
something in it worth remembering. The 
dullest and most common-place woman in 
society warms into eloquence when her 
heart is touched, and when she is herself 
the heroine of her story. 

Indeed, this same word eloquence has 
often puzzled me. It is usually applied to 
long speeches, yet, I believe, often lies in a 
small compass. No one speaking under the 
influence of strong feeling or passion is 
^Igar. A poor Irishwoman whom I some- 
tomes employed, gave me an affecting narra- 
tive of her little daughter's tedious illness, 
and how she had brought her through it 
taJI on ^^""^^S of God," though desti- 
" A«^u Vropei nutriment. 

watching » T"^.^ ""PP^^ ^^^^ 
patching." I said, « and what could you do, 

saidSe'L^''^ ^ ^^"'"eb it my lady!" 

I w^^l Tf"^' " ' "pother." 
equal to ViT T^^' P«^^ ^ gi-en 
devotion? ^""'^ afi"ecUon's unconscious 

fi^t it is not of an Irish mother, but of an 



Irish clergyman's daughter that I wish to 
relate a tale. 

Poor Florence Butler! She lived in my 
own neighbourhood. Now to begin " novd- 
isticalfy," But the reader may be assured 
the facts are from real life. 

A few days previous to a brilliant and 
crowded drawingroom, ii yonng beauty and 
her very plain, but equally young, compa- 
nion, were engaged in exactly opposite em- 
ployments. Lanra Dclm^ was trying a 
diamond comb. Florence Butler was work- 
ing a problem. One was adorning the 
outside, the other furnishing the inside, of 
her head. The occupations of both bore a 
striking reference to their future lots. Laura 
was preparing for her coming out as a 
wealthy heiress. Florence for going out as 
an accomplished governess. 

And yet these two were friends. Yes, 
hitherto, for they were friends that nature 
made. Laura's mother and the parent of 
Florence were sisters' children; and the 
chance that had made the one the wife of 
one of the richest capitalists in Europe, and 
the other that of a ruined Irish clergyman, 
had not, as in many cases, dissolved the tx» 
of relationship. 

Neither did the, perhaps, severer trial of 
Florence's pre-eminent personal aAtracdons 
excite one *' unworthy thought" in the 
generous Laura's breast 

Florence was a splendid Irish beauty, who 
would have made her fortune in the times of 
the Hamiltons and "long-lost Coventrys," 
when admirers were more disinterested, or 
female charms more rare. 

Her rich dark hair, soft, silky, and abun- 
dant, was braided in the simplest folds, over 
her lofty brow, which would have well become 
the sparkling gem and towering plume — ^ber 
arm was moulded in nature's happiest sym- 
metry to set off* the costly bracelet's jewdled 
clasp — and her swan-like neck, in its un- 
adorned beauty, was whiter than any pearls 
that could have encircled it. 

Laura, on the contrary, was as brown as 
Sappho, though not quite so bright — her 
forehead was low and undistinguished. 
Without being positively deformed she was 
so narrow-chested and round-shouldered, as 
often to be supposed so. Her litUe figure 
was oppressed, not adorned, by dress, but, on 
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this ^lendid occasion, glittering like a glow- 
wonn. And, then, her maid told her she 
had the prettiest little hand in the world, 
and she knew she had a foot, which, in a 
sandal, might rival Thetis^ tinsel-sUppered 
feet!" and these, with many other minute 
beauties were recalled to mind, until Laura 
crept in favour with" herself, and antici- 
pated with confidence the ordeal that awaited 
her. 

Many hearts were already beating at the 
prospect of the coming-out of the opulent 
heiress, and already many a snare was laid 
for her unpmctised heart Will the good and 
weO-intentioned Laura escape them ? 

In speaking of the prospects of young 
women, there are perhaps no expressions in 
the whole range of conventioniil language, 
which convey such completely opposite ideas, 
as those of coming out and going out 

While Laura was anticipating with a 
beating heart her initiation into the splendid 
gaieties of fashionable life, Florence was 
arming herself with courage to await those 
trials that must fall to Uie share of the 
unportioned and accomplished female. To 
check the curiosity and love of gaiety so 
natural at her age by the recollection that 
it is unsuited to her station. To endure the 
petulance, the folly, or, ''worser far' the 
modem affectation of wisdom assumed by 
children, without experiencing the all-repay- 
ing feelings of a mother. To consume the 
<«dear, delightful days of youth'' in the 
formal tuition of other youUi — seldom re> 
warded by gratitude (for what young lady 
does not hail with delight her emancipation 
from the trammels of the mildest governess) ? 
Such were the brightest prospects Florence 
saw held up to view : and to reconcile herself 
in any degree to them, she was obliged to 
call to mind that she was the eldest of ten 
children. That her father, although Rector 
of Moneymore, with a nominal income far 
exceeding that of many English livings, was, 
notwithstanding its promising title, nearly 
moneyless, as those disputes and jealousies 
had already beg^n, which ended in the 
** first flower of the earth" absolutely refus- 
ing to yield any longer the first fruits of the 
earth to the obnoxious protestant pastor. 

Keen was the struggle in her parent's 
breast to part with his beautiful, bis highly- 
gifted girl, and send her forth to tempt the 
uncertain favour of a cold and calculating 
worid : but when once Florence Butler^s lot in 
life wascast, her father accepted with gratitude 
Mrs. Delme's offer of giving her the advan- 
tage of a season in London, to perfect herself 



in those accomplishments so necessary in her 
arduous career by the opportunity thusafforded 
her of hearing music in its utmost perfection, 
and studying the arts in the ateliers of their 
professors. On Laura's presentation at court, 
Florence assisted with her opinion at her toi- 
lette ; and, as she took up one rich ornament 
after another, praised them with unaffected 
cordiality, as she could not in conscience 
praise tiie beauty of the wearer. Laura's 
splendid appearance excited a strong sensa- 
tion, and visions the most flattering flitted 
round her uighdy pillow. She believed her. 
self admired, beloved by the most dazzling 
and captivating being on whom her youtiiful 
eye had ever rested. In the ball that suc- 
ceeded the drawing-room, and several subse- 
quent fetes, the same sweet delusion was 
continued. He was the first man who had 
ever addressed her in the intoxicating lan< 
guage of adulation, the first who had made 
her young heart glow with the mingled throb 
of vanity and pleasure — he was her fate. 
Yet Laura, with the diffidence attending a 
first and girlish passion, had only named this 
favoured being to Florence in a cuxsory man- 
ner among a number of others ; and Florence, 
who, anxious to perfect herself in various 
branches of acquirement seldom indulged in 
an amusement, except an occasional concert 
or exhibition, had not yet met the object of 
Laura's preference. 

The scene changed ; Laura, whose health 
soon proved unequal to a tumultuous life, 
removed with her mother to their villa, situ- 
ated on one of the most beautiful parts of the 
Thames. Here every thing invited to confi- 
dence between two young hearts. Laura's 
incndship for Florence grew more lively, 
her communications more unreserved. It was 
not a place to forget the lover who had im- 
parted firesh charms to the most brilliant 
scenes. 

" E'en love, (if fame tbe truth of love dedure) 
IHew flnt Uie breathings of a nual air." 

" Come answer me one question," said she 
to Florence, and answer it truly ; and do 
throw aside that history, those maps and com- 
passes. I so hate reading history with the 
map, it always reminds me of the school- 
room." 

When you consider the school-room ut to 
be the scene of my whole future existence—" 
" Oh, I hope not; but to return to my 
question : which do you think likely to turn 
out the happiest marriage — that in which the 
advantages of fortune are equal on both 
sides, or where the woman has the power of 
conferring a signal favour and benefit on one 
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whom fortune has not treated with the kind- 
ness due to his distinguished merits ?" 

" Indeed," answered Florence with a slight 
blush, " I am a very indifferent judge of 
those matters." 

True ; you are always thinking of graver 
things. Well, you wise ladies have one com- 
fort ; your miuds are too much taken up with 
philosophy, poetiy, and belles-lettres to leave 
room for the anxieties and perplexities that 
disturb us ordinary mortals.'' 

Laura noticed not the sigh with which 
this observation was received, and continued, 
warming into more earnestness as she pursued 
the subject, Then I will answer the ques- 
tion myself. Happy, thrice happy, in my 
opinion, is the woman who has the power of 
lepairing the injustice of fortune in favour of 
the man she loves ; who can every day in- 
dulge in the delightful thought that, but for 
her, those graces, those talents that she has 
admired and distinguished, would have been 

blighted and chilled by " 

But on a sudden Laura's voice is hushed— 
a bright carnation kindles her pale cheek — 
her respiration is suspended, and the next 
moment she turns eagerly to point out to 
Florence a figure advancing on the smooth- 
shaven lawn. He has passed it, and ap- 
proached the French window — he enters it 
at the invitation conreyed by a smile — he 
seems assured of a welcome to his uncere- 
monious approach ; and what eye, what heart 
€»uld refuse a welcome to Lord Invermay? 
The most strenuous upholders of the doctrine 
of the uselessness, nay, the unbecomingness 
of great beauty in a man (we suspect they 
are generally of the rougher sex, and them- 
selves members of the ugly club), would hare 
been almost converted by his appeaiance. 
There was something in it at once so dazzling, 
yet so pleasing, so fresh, and yet so noble, 
Uiat the eye rested upon his countenance as 
upon an assemblage of all that was most 
pacious m nature ; and the heart refused 
to admit It possible that this splendid temple 



^ithlnt^!T'^"^ Invermay!" said Lauia, 
with a htUe famt attempt to chide ; " and to 

^rir.^.?^^^^^ bowcould 

laDyattrao- 



" It has none now for mo •»» i j i . 
rith marked e«„W, ^.ul. ""^ V*"^*'P 



_ .nT^^v '^P"*"* : " 1 am not 

A most animated and inlercsUng, 



I conversa- 



tion ensued ; interesting, we mean, to the 
parties concerned ; for, truth to say, nothing 
could be more trifling : and Lord Invermay 
interspersed it with anecdotes of his dogs and 
horses little calculated for the meridian of a 
drawing-room. Yet Laura listened to all as 
if it had united the colloquial eloquence of 
Coleridge to the sparkling brilliancy of Moore. 
Had Invermay been silent it would have been 
the same ; Laura could have sat, hour after 
hour, in pleased silence by his side. Be his 
pursuits what they might — cards or billiards 
— riding or reading— fishing or fencing— nay, 
even algebra or mathematics, she would have 
found something in each and all tu interest 
and engage her ; for Laura loved, and loved 
with the whole strength of an innocent, 
confiding, and truly generous heart So en- 
grossed was Laura with the unexpected plea- 
sure of seeing Lord Invermay that she had 
forgotten to present Florence ; and the deadly 
paleness that had at first overspread the cheek 
of the Irish clergyman's daughter remained 
unnoticed, and she had time to resume her 
usual gentle dignity of carriage before the 
ceremony took place. A screen and a flower- 
stand had hitherto concealed her from his 
sight; and who would have suspected in 
Lord Invermay's few courteously murmared 
words " that he had already had the pleasure 
of seeing Miss Butler in Ireland," and in the 
graceful and silent courtesey of Florence, 
that when those two last' met, it had been 
with blushes, heart-throbs, and blending 
tears ; and that they had not parted without 
the mutual avowal that they were all the 
world to each other. 

On Lord Invermay's departure, Laura ral- 
lied her fnend on her silence relatire to any 
previous knowledge of him. Florence par- 
ried her remarks with tolerable firmness. I 
met him at a third place," she said, at 
Lady Osmond's, whose domain was near my 
father's living; and when the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who was staying in that part of the 
country^ made her a visit. Lord Invermay was 
one of the aid-de-camps.** 

" And you, my fair Florence, were invited 
to play beauty on the memorable occasion of 
• His Majesty's visit to Tillietudlem,' — ^why 
then you really had some tolerable society at 
Bally Kelly? Excuse me, my love, but 1 
never can remember or pronounce the Irish 
name of your father's residence." 

No matter. Am I not also doomed, for 
my future days, to * forget mine own people, 
and my father's house?'" said Florence, vrith 
a starting tear. 

Laura embraced her tenderly, and the tri- 
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fling wound inflicted by girlish thoughtlesB- 
ness, and the exaberant spirits incidental to 
a "pare>open,pmpeTonslo?e," was instantly 
healed. 

Released from Miss Delme's society , which 
for the fiist time she felt painful, Florence, 
early inured to habits of self-discipline, seri- 
ously held commune with herself, whether 
she should not open Laura's eyes on the true 
character of her interested lover. Yet the longer 
she revolved it in her mind, the more difficult 
she found the task. True, Invermay had loved 
her, fondly, madly loved her — ^he had been 
struck at first sight by her singular and win- 
ning style of beauty, and by manners which 
he had hardly expected to find in a district 
so remote. During his short stay with the 
Lord Lieutenant at Lord Osmond's, and a 
subsequent meeting in the Irish capital, he 
had contrived to make known his sentiments 
to Miss Butler. He had acknowledged there 
were difficulties — great difficulties— that he 
was as poor as proud, and dependent on the 
favour of an uncle. He had requested her 
secrecy, and now she found him the acknow- 
ledged lover of another. She knew not the 
mad career in which he had plunged since 
they parted. She knew not how irretrievably 
ruined were his present prospects, unless Miss 
Delm^ granted him her hand. But she soon 
perceived he was vain, selfish, and extrava- 
gant. She thought of warning Mrs. Delme ; 
but a nameless reluctance seized her when- 
ever she approached the subject Examining 
narrowly into her heart, she found it was the 
fear of injuring Invermay ; for the first time 
she doubted the purity of her own intentions, 
and felt, bitterly felt, the stings of self- 
reproach. 

Lord Invermay was soon a domesticated 
guest at the viUa. It happened that one 
morning Miss Delm^ was slightly indisposed, 
and absented herself from the breakfast table, 
where there was always arranged a number of 
beautiful bouquets. Florence, on descending, 
found the room only occupied by Lord Inver- 
may, and, after a brief interchange of the 
compliments of the morning, was about to 
leave it until joined by Mrs. Delme, when he 
stopped her with some inquiry respecting 
Laura's health, and did not appear to hear 
Miss Butler's unsatisfactory bulletin with 
much feeling. Selecting the most beautiful 
from among the clustered flowers — 

*^ These white moss roses," he said, with 
his irresistible smile, are, I think, poor 
Laura's favourites ; but as she is not here to 
enjoy their exquisite fragrance, permit me, in 
the. absence of the queen of diamonds, to 



make an offering of them to the queen of 
hearts." 

« By no means," said Florence, indignantly, 
« that would be my very reason for leaving 
ihem for her, should die chance to come 
down; never would I deprive her of the 
smallest object that can give her pleasure." 

And yet you have deprived her of more 
than that," resumed Invermay, with a pene- 
trating look ; " because you see me here the 
victim of cursed necessiQr. Can you believe 
me so dull, so blind, so forgetful, as to have 
banished from my memory all traces of former 
days— all that I fondly feltr— all that you 

made me hope, when ^" 

This is language I must not hear," said 
Florence, moving to the door. " What were 
my former feelings it matters not, you have 
set the example of forgetfulness, and in the 

cares and occupations of my future life " 

That is what maddens me," said Lord 
Invermay, impatientiy. " Why, Florence, 
why yourself erect an insurmountable barrier 
between us ? Why, with your graces, your 
beauty, and attractions, condemn yourself to 
a life of ceaseless disgust and endless toil, 
when you might command " 

Florence had hitherto listened to him in a 
constrained silence ; but this harsh and unjust 
picture, drawn by tiie hand she loved, was 
too much for her feelings, and exclaiming — 

This comes too late!" She burst into an 
agony of tears. 

Lcnrd Invermay was moved by her weep- 
ing — ^more affected than he would have 
acknowledged to himself possible a few hours 
before. Ever the creature of impulse, the 
world and aU its vanities receded for a mo- 
ment from his sight, and he thought he could 
be happy witii Florence and a cottage. He 
raised to her those eyes that in former times 
had always spoken so directly to her heart— 
those eyes so darkly, deeply, beautifully 
blue." 

" Will you refuse to hear me?" he ex- 
claimed. Renounce, renounce that horrid 
sacrifice, and I will break with Miss Delme, 
bmve the anger of my family, and bear you 
where I shall find all happiness centred in 
calling you mine." 

Florence leant against the window for sup- 
port. She trembled violentiy, but her reso- 
lution was unshaken. What ! prove a serpent 
to her friend, and the ruin of Lord Invermay ! 
^ Never,'* she exclaimed, *^ address this lan- 
guage to me again— happy with me alone! 
Alas, Lord Invermay, you know not yourself. 
You may grieve, but you cannot move me. 
But if, indeed, you retain some regard for 
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poor Floienoe fiatler — some xemcmbfanoe of 
the esteem with which you once inspired 
.her,— be kind to Laura, and never let her 
suspect that her generous afiection was repaid 
with indiflferenoe." 

Lord InTermay was sOent Never, between 
him and Florence was this subject resumed, 
«nd, haply, had she listened to him, it had 
been her lot to mark how soon that light 
mind repented an offer made ,fn>m a tran- 
sient glow of honour and generonty. On 
the oontiazy, his attentions to Laura grew 
more assiduous, as if to dispel irom her mind 
the remotest suspicion that she was not the 
sole ladye of his thoughts," and ao humbler 
than the young heiress might, by his manner, 
hare been deceived into the belief that it 
'Was so. 

The marriage day was fixed. Laura was 
talking over with Florraoe her future ph&ns. 
** Poor Invermay," she said, is terribly 
embarrassed in his affiiirs. I fear he is too 
generous ever to be rich. How I wish it 
liad been possible for us to join in concealing 
it from those prying, poking lawyers and 
guardians, who never see things rightly. 
For hare I not enough for both ? But who 
oan talk, who can think, of the adrantages 
of fortune, when about to be united to 
Xnvermay ? I only regret my personal pre- 
tensions are not greater; but Xnvermay says he 
never could endure professed beauties. Then 
X never could make any thing of painting 
or music; but Invermay says he does not 
liie to see a lady distinguidiing heiself in 
tbe arts like a professor." 

A slight and scarcely perceptible smile on 
Uie cheek of Florence showed how super- 
fluous she considered most young ladies' 
apprehensions of being mistaken for pro- 
lessors. But Laura continued 

" As for literature, we are pretty much on 
a par. I am aware I am no blue stocking or 
ilon^"''ir"'^"?T^y^y«^« detests cleyer 

Sano^^ fif" ^PP^«»- (A fine scheme of 
^pin«« thought Florence, from which aU 

^cMT^'^f'^^'''^ life is to be 
We aS'ied r \ "^"^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
*etUe on !o1 Zch Tr ^^^^ ^ 

l^indoes^ of^^L'r^nl':::?^ ^T'""^ 5ie 
^rook the idea of ^ ^ '^^^^^ «>»*W 

Besides, ^bat right UvfTt^^ obligation. 

neaiest and dearWt 1c!L i ""^^^ 

«west kindred must seek a 



precarious existence ; the boys in^toilaome or 
hazardous pursuits, the giris 

" Why true," said Laura thoughtfully, 
« 'tis a pity there are ten of you;" and a 
vague vision of Lord Invermay's noble, 
Fergut Mae Iwr4ike features, and prepos- 
sessing countenance, assuming a somewhat 
less benign expression at the inroad of tea 
hungiy cousins, all anxious to be provided 
for, darkened her imagination, and made her. 
for a moment look grave. 

" At least," she hastily resumed, *' you 
could live widi us, be my companion, in the 
best— 4n that only sense of the word— my 
chosen and truest friend." 

" Impossible!" cried Florence with emo- 
tion* 

" Nonsense ! what is your objection? Pei^ 
haps you think you would not be welcome to 
Lord Invermay— that best and noblest of 
creatures, you will never know him as he 
ought to be known — ^it is he who pat me on 
that plan *^ 

More Laura might haye added. For, 
engrossed in her darling theme, glowing 
widi eloquence, where alone the oould be 
awakened to it, she perceived not that she 
had no longer an auditor — Florence had 
fainted. 

* * * # # 

" And can he be, indeed, so vile ? " thought 
Florence, as with clasped hands and stream- 
ing eyes she impUved strength to endure 
this last drop in die cup of misery. A oon- 
yiction of the utter unworthiness of the 
heartfs once consecmted idol^for a de^ and 
intimate interest sometimes gives to inno- 
cence the penetration of age—'* Then it is 
time indeed my resolution were taken." 

A fatality sometimes seems to orenmle 
our best concerted plans. Thus it was with 
Florence Butler. After having weighed over 
and over the advantages and disadyantages 
of various brilliant ofiers of establishment, 
and rejecting them all, she now suddenly 
closed with the most ineligible that had pre- 
sented itself. 

Mrs. Honeymoon was a widow lady with 
a small fortune and a large family, with 
means just sufficient to supply her eveiy 
year with a new gown and a new governess, 
for none had been yet found with patience to 
continue the delightful task " of rearing 
the tender thoughts " of her young shoote 
for a longer period. Reader, if you happen 
to sympathise in fate and fortune with 
Florence, never engage your talents to a 
widow lady in moderate circumstances. A 
dull home, a thanklesrtask, a scanty board. 
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and a tyrant brood of spoiled and oyerbearing 
children will await yon, with none of those 
remnneiating adrantages or cheering com- 
pensations to be found in the abodes of the 
prosperous and affluent. A govmess was 
to Mrs. Honeymoon a luxury that taxed too 
highly her small expenditure to enable her 
to make any further outlay in order to ren- 
der that goTemess comfortable. The eldest 
daughter, Monimia, it was her wish to make 
a perfect musician, and she certainly would 
have succeeded had the poor thing possessed 
either Toice or ear; for she had, as her 
mother declared, a wonderful turn for music 
Her figure, too, would have looked graceful 
at the harp, but for a slight spinal defect, 
and the accident of having one foot shorter 
than the other. The second, who was so short- 
sighted that she did not know a person in 
the same room, was to be made a paintress ; 
and the third, who had narrowly escaped 
being an idiot, a bel etprtl. 

I had almost forgotten to mention. Miss 
Butler,'' said Mrs. Honeymoon, with a com- 
placent smile at the agreeabte surprise she 
was announcing, ^ that there is a fourth 
aspirant after your instructions, a dear little 
boy. Come forward, Dionysius, my dear, 
and let Miss Butler examine yon in your 
catechisms. (Ah! little thought our wise and 
reverend ancestors, when they compiled the 
first interrogatory of that name, that cat»* 
chisms of botany, mythology, conchology, 
geology, would be as familiar to their suo- 
cesBors.) Come, hold np yoitr head, my 
love, and don't be afraid of her, she won't 
puzzle you.*' 

" Puzzle me/" repeated Dionysius, (who 
by the way was a very ugly boy of between 
seven and eight,) " tha^s droll ! a man to be 
puzzled by a woman ! Come, Miss Butler, 
first do you answer me, and answer without 
stop or hesitation, mark me! When was the 
bquisition established in Spain ? What is 
the date of the first Punic war ? Who dis- 
covered America ? What is your opinion of 
the Salique law ? Who was the inventor of 
the Greek fire? What is the distance from 
this to Coventry ? and what axe the relative 
proportions of carbon, hydrogen, azote, and 
oxygen that go to the composition of caout- 
chouc?" 

Seeing that Florence was silent, he politely 
burst into a horse-laugh, made a low bow, 
and vanished. 

" How quick he is!" said Mrs. Honey- 
moon, with glistening eyes, ^* Miss Butler, I 
shall not think the worse of you for acknow- 
ledging yourself posed. How those cate- 



ehisms bring young people cm! I assuiB 
you this is but a small sample of the various 
knowledge Dionysius has already arranged 
m that little head of his!" 

Who but must rejoice in the sight of 
childhood as it ought to be,>-beautiful, gay, 
unaffected, a thing of light and glory, dif- 
fusing life and joyousness to the hearts of 
all around ; but in proportion as the charms 
of ingenuousness and sprightliness are height- 
ened by the innocence of infancy, so is the 
assumption of wisdom and the affectation of 
manhood ridiculous and revolting. 

Florence soon found that master Dionysius, 
or Denys, as he was familiarly styled, was 
rightly named, for he ruled in the family 
like a perfect despot, thereby verifying the 
observation of a French abbe long conversant 
with youth, that " a young lady with only a 
papa, or a young gentleman with only 
mamma, was sure to turn out un enfant gaU.** 
Neither quickness of intellect nor warmth of 
afiection rewarded poor Florence for the time 
she now lavished on her untoward pupils ; 
and indeed Mrs. Honeymoon, who was her- 
self a dunce of the ftcst magnitude, used 
with great simplicity to observe that her's 
were the oddest girls — they never cared 
either for their governesses or thdr learning I 
Yet to Florence these untoward pupils and 
this uncongenial abode possessed one in- 
valuable recommendation— -it took her wholly 
ont of the circle of Laura and Lord Invermay. 

Their marriage had followed dose upon 
her departure. It was celebrated with a 
pomp, a lavish waste of wealth, that was 
more than magnificence; it was profusion 
without bounds. Gold, silver, and jewels 
sparkled on all sides, until wealth became 
absolutely the supplanter, not the hand- 
maiden, of taste. The bride's trontseau sur- 
passed every thing that luxury had yet 
imagined. Crowds flocked to examine the 
ominous splendour of that ill-assorted mar- 
riage. The extent of Lord Invermay's 
embarrassments exceeded even the calcula- 
tion of the confiding Laura. Gambling 
debts, and other arrangements of even a less 
houpurable description, required an imme- 
diate settlement A laige portion of her 
wealth was the sacrifice, but she witnessed 
its alienation without a murmur, fondly 
repeating, 

*' Aad then the gntefiil youth ahall own, 
I loved him for himself alone." 

Fatal mistake! Say, could she purchase 
love ? No — the woman who fails to awaken 
passion but rarely inspires gratitude. Some 
minds spring up with a reactive scorn from 
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the oppressive weight of ohligation, and the 
native pride of man revolts at receiving 
pecuniary favours from any hand hut that of 
her he loves. 

Faintly, as in the wandering of a dream, 
or as echo conveys to the listening ear the 
murmurings of the distant ocean, Florence 
occasionally heard the tidings of a world she 
was never to enter ; heard descriptions of Lady 
Invermay's gaieties; then, hinted reports 
of secret misery and domestic unkindness; 
lastly, a rumour of discord, violence, and 
threatened dissipation of her once princely 
wealth. 

Her own lot admitted of no change, no 
amelioration. She herself had chosen it; 
and as the sun arose upon each succeeding 
weary day, she only looked upon the one 
that was past as filing off one Ihik from the 
chain of miseiy by which she was bound. 

At length a visiter appeared capable of 
awakening in her the long dormant feelings 
of complacency and sympathy. 

A distant relation of Mrs. Honeymoon's 
late husband, — ^the Marchioness of Tiverton, 
on paying her annual visit, was struck with 
the beauty and grace of Miss Butler, whom 
she had formerly occasionally met in the 
world, but had not had such opportunity of 
estimating her pretensions in the hurry of 
society. There is no denying that Florence, 
on her part, was equally charmed with her 
ladyship, and spared no pains to heighten her 
favourable prepossession. A long abstinence 
from all that was elegant and engaging, had 
producedits usual effectofincreasingthe power 
of a fascinating exterior; and there was a 
something in Lady Tirerton's countenance and 
features that acted with mysterious sympathy 
on the heart of Florence, and yet she guessed 
not the cause: yet in Lady Tiverton there 
was to be seen only the splendid remains of 
a once strikingly beautiful woman, and her 
sharpened though elegant features, and slight 
emaciated form told truly that the mind within 
was a restless flame, and that, contrary to 
most of her sex, it had been, even in the first 
bloom of her beauty, more her ambition to be 
distinguished for the graces of the mind than 
the person. Worldly observers could also 
detect in her manner a feverish restlessness, 
an anxious desire to shine, that sometimes, 
although rarely, took from that dignified tran- 
quillity which is its perfection. But in the 
•* Honeymoon" sphere such defects were in- 
visible, and Florence was charmed with the 
graceful urbanity that could diffuse pleasure 
through every member of the little circle, 
— satisfy even the exorbitant parental vanity 



of Mrs. Honeymoon ; but then, (if the tratbt 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
must be acknowledged,) console itself with a 
palinode, the moment an opportunity pre^ 
sented. This was offered in a second visit, 
of which Florence had not the false modesty 
to deny that she was the cause and motive. 

My dear Miss Butler," sud the marchioness, 
**why have you hidden yourself from us? 
you must be dying with enmn with good 
Mrs. Honeymoon. The girls are ' de hotmee 
gAtet de fiHe$<i* but will never do honour to 
your talents as an instructress; yet even their 
quiet dulness I prefer to the spoiled boy, 
attacking one wiQi all his little knowledge 
about him, freshly acquired half-an-hour be- 
fore, and pestering visiters with * Why * and 
' Because.' Why did you not confide youT 
intentions to me: I should have had a plea- 
sure in giving you the preference over Mxsb 
Aspendale, whom I established in Lady 
Frances DelavaVs family. That would be a 
situation, indeed, somewhat worthy of you, 
and almost independent: apartments to your- 
self, — separate establishment,^8eivaBtB to 
wait on you only, — ^two lovely intelligent 
pupils, — and frequent use of Lady Frances's 
play, opem, and concert tickets." 

It needed not Lady Tiverton's talents to 
demonstrate to Florence that her lot was a 
most disagreeable one; and by the time her 
ladyship took leave, notwithstanding all in her 
own manner was bkind, kind, and conde- 
scending, Florence found the result of her 
visit, an added depression of spirits, and she 
could not restrain a few tears from fiedling in 
(what Madame de Stael denominates) self- 
pity. 

"That is 80 exactly like Lady Tiveiton ;" 
said Mrs. Honeymoon, who took her lady- 
ship's call in her absence as a heinous offence. 
" You look pale and agitated after her visit. 
Miss Butler; I could ^ g^uess' now, as they 
say across the water, her ladyship has been 
pityiog you, and that you think yourself, at 
this moment, a very unfortunate heroine : it 
is only the marchioness's way. She left you 
impressed with the idea that she was deeply 
interested in you, and that if you had con- 
sulted her, she would have done wonders for 
you." Florence blushed : Mrs. Honeymoon 
had so exactly pourtrayed the effect of Lady 
Tiverton's conversation. "Now," resumed 
her hostess, " Lady Tiverton does not care a 
straw whether you or any other creature on 
earth may be happy or miserable, and merely 
set before you the imaginary disagreeables of 
your situation for the pleasure of displaying 
her own eloquence, and the additional giati- 
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fcation of making you most uncomfortable.*' 
Florence was rather astonished at this iorite 
from the usually yea-and-nay Mrs. Honey- 
moon ; but, as I have before taien occasion 
to observe, a strong feeling of any sort often 
warms the dullest into eloquence, and Mrs. 
Honeymoon yery dogmatically continued: 

Should Lady "nverton call again^ with her 
condolences and her eternal eye-glass, and 
her snappish lap-dogs, my advice to you, 
Miss Butler, is, that you should not make your 
appearance : your engagements are surely a 
sufficient excuse of a morning, and the mar- 
chioness cannot require the company of my 
children's governess." 

I have often wondered, considering the 
liberality with which advice, and no other 
commodity of equal value, is often bestowed, 
at the negligence, perverseness, — not to say 
ingratitude, with which it is usually received. 
I have had occasion to make this remark in 
my own person more than once, but never 
was it more signally exemplified than in the 
case of Mrs. Honeymoon ; for, exactly a week 
after she had pronounced a homily intended 
to prove that her homely establishment was 
superior to Tiverton House, Florence was 
leaning in a swiftly gliding and easy hung 
equipage, the companion of the travelled, 
accomplished, and intellectual Marchioness 
of Tiverton. 

Reader! have you in your travels round 
the world, or by the fireside, ever met the de- 
scription of the fascinating snake, whose vic- 
tim wheels in endless circles above its insi- 
dious foe, but at length drops powerless into 
the jaws of the destroyer. Such was the fate 
of Florence, who, after enduring much, and 
suffering long, found herself at the end, 
drawn into the very vortex from which she 
had so struggled to escape, for Lord Invermay 
was nephew to Lady Tiverton ! 

P^ful and pleasing was the meeUng be- 
tween the two cousins— "pleasant, butmoum- 
fnl to the soul." Florence saw in the now 
constantly contracted brow and care-worn 
cheek of Laura a confirmation of fiime's worst 
report ; yet still she strove with hollow gaiety 
to mask a breaking heart— not from that false 
pride which seeks to conceal that it has erred 
in the important choice of life, but to screen 
the chosen object from even a thought of 
blame. Oh, woman ! in every class of life, in 
every scene, alike fond, faithful, confiding 
and undone! — ''John did not mean to hurt 
me, I am sure he did not," is the exclama- 
tion of the expiring wife of the peasant or 
labourer, who dies the victim of his brutal 
intoxication. *' I have been a little indis- 
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pnsed, but change of air will restore me," 
was all the complaint of the meek, long-suffer- 
iog half-ruined Lady Invermay. 

Florence soon discovered another drawback 
on her satisfaction. The latent sparkle, the 
flushing cheek that spoke the restlessness of 
the mind within were no misleaders. She 
soon perceived Lady Tiverton's friendship was 
to be still more easily lost than won. Offence 
given, however undesignedly, would awaken 
all the latent fires of a temper hardly ever in 
repose. Her polished manners, united to 
warmth of heart, concealed this bom the ge- 
neral gaze ; it was a volcano covered with 
verdure and flowers, but the fires that slept 
below were not extinct To Florence it ap- 
peared that she had in some manner disco- 
vered Lord Invermay's latent attachment to 
herself, and watched her conduct with a jea- 
lous suspicious eye. Lady Invermay's removal 
from town to try the effects of a milder air 
being imperatively enjoined by her physi- 
cians, Florence hoped that, as Lord Invermay 
of course accompanied her, there would be at 
least a truce to these painful and humiliating 
trials. 

They had been gone to the sea-side a fort- 
night, and the Marchioness dined from home, 
when Florence, who had despatched with neg- 
ligent indifference a slight and solitary meal, 
had ordered the tea equipage at rather aki 
earlier hour than usual. 

Much to her surprise Lord Invermay was 
announced. He was always a welcome guest 
to Lady Tiverton, but her absence made his 
appearance awkward, if not alarming, to her 
representative. Recovering from her mo- 
mentary confusion she received with outward 
composure, although with inward uneasiness, 
Lord Invermay's statement of having run up 
to town on indispensable business, having left 
Lady Invermay in amended health and spirits, 
concluding with a declaration that he intended 
to intrude for a dinner on his aunt. 

*' I regret she is gone to dine from home," 
replied Florence, *' and my tea-table," she 
added with a faint smile, " would afford 
your lordship but poor fefreshment." 

*• The very thing," exclaimed Lord Inver- 
may, nothing so refreshing as strong green 
tea after a journey ; so come now, there's a 
good soul, give me the unusual pleasure of a 
cup made by the fair hands of a lady, and 
III produce a bribe (holding up a letter from 
Laum) ; I am very good to be the bearer of 
it, as no doubt it is full of sad stories about a 
certain Lord Invermay. Sit down for Flo- 
rence had beeu standing during this brief 
colloquy, as a hint that he was expected to 
2 E 
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take his depaitare after she had announced 
the absence of Lady Tiverton: but Lord In- 
Termay would take no hints; and as, with 
gentle urgency he led her back to the sofa, 
there was a grace in all he did and uttered, 
that wliat in another would ' have appeared 
rude and obtrusive met witli ready pardon 
in him. It was only in his absence that the 
faults of tliis dangerous and fascinating being 
could be reniembei'ed. 

Since you absolutely will not go without 
some tea,*' said Florence laughing and blush- 
ing, the sooner I prepare it the better; but 
surely at the clubs " 

Lord Invennay interrupted what she would 
have furtlier said by a general complaint of 
the cursed dulness of every thing in Lon- 
don — the dreary emptiness of his deserted 
mansion;" adding, with a forced laugh. 

Although I have not, now, the French- 
man's reason for remaining all day at a 
coffee-house looking over a game of dominos, 
that he had ' a wife at home ;' still Lady 
Invennay is too good an economist to think 
of providing for a husband's comfort in her 
own absence." 

Florence resolved to have now recourse to 
aleuce and reading her letter. 

Will you penuit me she said, uufold- 
ing the perfumed envelope. 

No, indeed, I will not permit you,*' said 
Lord Invennay, laughingly taking it out of 
her hand; '*you must attend to me now, 
and any time will do for Lady Invennay." 

Florence sighed to mark the determined 
coldness that accompanied every mention of 
the name of his suffering wife ; a coldness 
which he had veiled at least, in former times, 
under the semblance of affectionate ardour. 
Turning to him with a sweet and persuasive 
earnestness, 

How I should rejoice to hear you call 
her Laura once again I" she cried. 

How I rejoice to hear you deign to ex- 
press any wish it is in my power to grant ! Ill 
call her Laura,, or ynhat you will,*' continued 
Lord Invermay,bendinga too-speaking glance 
on her averted face, " so I talk of her to yod." 

Florence felt alarmed, yet too confident of 
her own strength she thought this was per- 
haps the only opportunity she might have of 
recalling the being she had once loved with 
all the devoted singleness of affection, to 
duty, to happiness, and thereby securing the 
felicity of two persons still the most dear to 
her in the world. She spoke to him of 
Laura's claims, of her devoted affection ; she 
pleaded her cousin's cause with a fervour of 
eloquence inspired by the recollection of her 



anticipated felici^, and the sad conviction oC 
her bitter disappointment. She urged how 
happy they still might be if he woidd listen 
to die voice of reason, and renounce those 
mistaken pleasures that had already led them 
to the brink of ruin. 

Lord Invennay listened with rapt atten- 
tion. He could have bade her go on for ever, 
while his eye wandered in uncontrolled ad- 
miration over her beautiful and animated 
countenance. 

Florence mistook the cause of his emotion. 
Slie imagined she had gained a victory when' 
she was never farther f^ra the one to which 
her pure heart alone aspired. At length, 
availing himself of a pause. Lord Invermay 
snatched her hand, and, kissing it passion- 
ately, exclaimed, 

" Mould me as you will, enchantress ; here- 
after I am the creature of your power !'* 

Alarmed and startled, Florence turned to 
disclaim the assumption of any such influence, 
when her disclaimers were met — not by Lord 
Invermay, but by the Marchioness of Ti- 
verton ! 

Her ladyship, having been seized by a 
slight but sudden indisposition, had returned 
home earlier than she was expected ; and, 
from totally different causes, time had slipped 
away alike unheeded by Florence and Inver- 
may. Lady Tiveilon was much too welf 
bred to let the slightest appearance of dis- 
pleasure betray itself in the presence of her 
nephew. On the contrary, die welcome she 
gave him was so immediate and cordial, 
that Lord Invermay flattered himself his un- 
guarded action had remained unobserved; 
but Florence, who knew every turn and varia- 
tion of Lady Tiverton's countenance, was not 
to be lulled into tranquillity by this deceitful 
calm, and was aware that the storm was 
delayed, not averted. 

Her fears did not deceive her — ^Lord Inver- 
may shortly afterwards took his leave, and 
Lady Tiverton, relieved from tlie restraint 
of his presence, observed, — *^ You were re- 
gpretted at Lady D— -'s, Miss Butler. Her 
Ladyship, I told you, had expressed a desire 
to have you introduced to her circle ; but as 
you can find so much better amusement for 

yourself " Here she paused, fixed her 

fine black eyes on her in indignant scrutiny, 
and then resumed—" Rumour, for once, was 
no slanderer, I find. I now understand my 
nephew s bng reluctance to a perfectly suit- 
able match — the sudden removal of a dan- 
gerous inmate from the villa of Mis. Delme — 
an inmate who abused the friendship and 
confidence of the unsuspicious Laura to— '^ 
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Hear me. Lady Tiverton,** said Florence 
in tears—** 'tis true I have long known your 
nephew, Lord Invermay— knew him be- 
fore *• 

Choose some other confidante. Miss But- 
ler," answered her hidyship proudly. " To 
innilt my ears with the story of your aspiring 
and criminal attachment is a freedom I nei- 
ther can nor will brook. I ask no avowals- 
no humiliating and tardy confessions ; they 
are useless to you, and unworthy of me." 

Florence listened with her hands clasped, 
her head declined, her brow contracted, as if 
in these definitive sentences she had heard 
her wanant of death: all the blood that 
should have circulated round her heart seemed 
to have mounted to her cheek, enhancing her 
usually pale beauty with the richest crimson 
.glow ; then again retreating, leaving it paler 
than before ; yet, to a discerning eye, her 
appearance would have conveyed tlie impres- 
sion of outraged delicacy— of injured recti- 
tude — not of conscious guilt : but Lady Ti- 
verton, blinded by passion, was incapable of 
making the distinction : she only quitted the 
object of her wrath to consider in what way 
ahe should make the preceding scene known 
to Lady Invermay. For she was indeed, as 
Mrs. Honeymoon had observed, one of those 
tfruel comforters who, under the pretext of 
pity, plant a thorn in the unsuspicious bosom 
which no after kindness or sympathy can 
extract. 

Laura was made acquainted with that, of 
which, if she had remained in ignorance, 
some chance would have existed of her bene- 
fiting by the change of air and scene, and 
a slight renewal of the attentions of her 
husband. 

Laura was not naturally suspicious, but 
repeated and bitter experience had rendered 
her so. She listened to the voice of ground- 
less jealousy, and indignant at her supposed 
wiui^ disdained to conceal what she felt 
She wrote to Florence in the fulness of a 
heart bursting with the sense of unrequited 
kindness, and announcing that their friend- 
ahip was at an end. Thus injured by Lord 
Invermay, thrown off by the Marchioness, and 
suspected by the world, this was the last drop 
in the cup of misery that poor Florence was 
compelled to drink, llie story was related in 
a hundred different ways, and in each to the 
disadvantage of its innocent heroine. It gave 
a sort of unhappy celebrity to the most modest 
and unobtrusive of human beings, and all 
were anxious to have a peep at the mysterious 
beauty caged at Lady Tivertou*s. The dis- 
tressed Irish clergyman*s daughter, whose 



charms had fixed and fascinated the hitherto 
notoriously fickle as handsome Lord Inver- 
may. 

But Florence was now in no state to justify 
fame*s exaggerated statements. Chained to 
a bed of sickness, unsoothed by sympathy or 
friendship, for one and twenty days life and 
death struggled with her for the mastery : but 
in the extreme of misery consolation dawns, 
or the victim must succumb ; and thus, from 
the enlightened and benevolent physician, 
whose skill recalled her from the brink of the 
^ve, she was destined to find refuge from 
those stonns which had almost rendered its 
haven desirable. 

In the family of Dr. Welwyn, Florence at 
length met tliat consideration and kindness 
which she had hitherto sought in vain, and 
blest was she to devote her renovated strength 
and improved faculties to the charming family 
of Uiis exemplary man. 

Genius and knowledge were here arrayed 
in their most attractive garb. Doctor Welwyn 
did not consider his home as a mere resting- 
place, where he might recruit his overwrought 
spirits, and indulge in querulous complaint 
or sullen silence. The sight of his interesting 
daughters and amiable wife seemed to act at 
once as a cordial to his body and mind ; and 
never, in his domestic circle, would it have 
been supposed, from his manner, that lie had, 
perhaps, just returned from combating the 
opposition of ignorance, the taunts of envy 
excited by his superior success and skill, or 
the indecision of timidity worn out by long 
suffering, yet half conscious that some painful 
sacrifice must be made. 

Here Florence witnessed, for the first time, 
tiie calmness that rules tlie mind devoted to 
science; and also the numerous pleasures 
which spring firom that exhaiisdess source. 
She had been accustomed to apply the term 
interesting ** to a drama, a poem, or a tale. 
She had dLso occasionally heard the word 
used in speaking of young ladies far her infe- 
riors in beauty; indeed had often observed 
wiUi a secret smile, that a sweet, interesting 
girl," w'as one of whom litUe else could be 
said ; but in Doctor Wei wyn's circle, she had 
got into a land of interesting minerals," and 
" interesting earths," and often marked the 
unwearied philosopher, after a day of exhaust- 
ing labour, prepare to consume tiie midnight 
oil in foreign correspondence, about some 
newly-discovered, and most interesting che- 
mical body." 

But a tenn is put by nature to the exercise 
of the finest energies, and the intense and 
varied studies of Doctor Welwyn at length 
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seriously called for an interval of repose. 
Travelling was discovered to be necessary to 
avert the threatened loss of health ; and he 
was compelled to abstain for a time from 
every thing that could agitate or engross his 
mind. A tour in the southern provinces of 
France was recommended to him, terminating 
in a sojourn at Nice, and thither Florence 
obt^dned permission from home to accompany 
a family to which she had become sincerely 
attached. 

The result of this experiment was favour- 
able to Doctor Welwyn, so as to realise the 
most sanguine hopes of his relatives and 
friends. But as health dawiied again on one 
member of the travelling group, it was but 
too visible another drooped and declined. 

It was now three years since Florence 
Butler's first going out," and the variety of 
trials to which a delicate and sensitive female 
is thus exposed, had done their work. Toil, 
anxiety, sympathy with a revered parent's 
sufferings, who had been gradually reduced 
from an elegant sufficiency** to the sacrifice 
of the conveniences, the comforts, almost the 
necessaries of life ; but above all, those appal- 
ling and secret conflicts in which the heart 
alone knoweth its own bitterness," and the 
purer the spirit the deeper the distress. These, 
added to the strange jealousy, and abandon- 
ment of the only relative, who, in England, 
had opened her heart to the sweet impres- 
sions of friendship and confidence, had un- 
dermined a constitution not naturally strong, 
and at length produced symptoms of that 
fearful scourge of youth and beauty, pulmo- 
nary consumption. And first she was obliged 
entirely to desist from the exercise of that 
voice whose clear tones had been the delight 
and hopeless emulation of her pupils. In song 
it could be raised no more, and soon the short 
reading lesson proved too much for her. Her 
kind friend, Dr. Welwyn, who watched her 
symptoms with paternal care, then applied to 
her the fiat promulgated against himself, and 
enforced absence of application and gentle 
exercise as absolutely necessary. 

At first she seemed cheered and renovated 
by the balmy air and foreign scene : but soon 
she shrunk in hopeless languor from the 
shortest walk, and riding and driving abroad 
alike were tried in vain. 

While thus the clergyman's daughter was 
trying, but trying in vain the remedial course 
proposed by friendly sympathy, a stranger 
of distinguished rank and adorned with all 
" outward appliances* of splendour and luxury 
arrived at the same spot, perhaps to die. 

Her wasted form, her feeble gait and lan- 



guid countenance too surely announced the 
ravages of the same disease with which 
Florence was attacked, and a look of hope- 
less melancholy contrasted strangely with her 
gay retinue and rich attire. Oflen would she 
after a short excursion leave her equipage, 
and with the aid of one favourite attendant 
seek some lone spot that commanded a view 
of the sea, and seating herself there, as she 
gazed on the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, would let hours pass unheeded. 
Perhaps the mourner passed in review the 
hopeless sorrows of her fruitless life, and 
found in the inconstant element a resem- 
blance to the perfidy from which die had 
suffered — ^it was Lady Inrermay. 

When first Florence heard of Laura's 
arrival, alone and suffering, her heart went 
out to meet her," but she was now, herself, 
too much enfeebled in health and spirits to 
encounter a harsh repulse, and she knew not 
but that Lady Invermay might still retain all 
those feelings of misplaced resentment, which 
had already broken the bands of friendship 
as warm as the female bosom had ever che- 
rished. These difficulties were surmounted 
by the active friendliness of Doctor Welwyn. 

Having resumed, with health perfectly 
restored, his medical function, he was called 
in to attend the unhappy lady, and soon saw 
that she was past hope, past cure," the root 
of her disorder being a broken heart: Bat 
he also saw that friendship might do mucli 
for her in smoothing the dark passage she 
was doomed to tread, and he longed to restore 
to each other those two young, hapless, and 
amiable creatures, who, but a short time 
before had begun life with such different 
prospects, but who seemed destined to be 
united in one common fate. The culpable 
absence of Lord Invermay at this critical 
period had, at least, this advantage, -that it 
rendered easier to Florence the steps towards 
a reconciliation. She had long intmsted to 
Dr. Welwyn all that it was necessary to 
relate of her story. He seized a favourable 
moment to mention his interesting inmate, 
and Lady Invermay's mind was already pre- 
pared for a reconciliation. Subsequent inex- 
cusable conduct on the part of Invermay had 
led her to reconsider the past, and to tax 
herself with a too hasty condemnation of 
Florence in a case in which he probably was 
alone to blame. An interview was effected, 
and as the two friends gazed on each other^s 
wasted forms in mute anguish, tears were the 
only language which ratified their complete 
reconciliation. 

From that time to the close of their on- 
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happy and innocent lives, Laura and her 
faithful Floience were never a day asunder— 
often at 

■ " the hour when day-lipht dies. 
And annbeams melt along the silent sea,** 

'Laura would relate to her sympathising 
friend what yet remained to he known of 
her sad history : told her of her husband's 
deceitful return to kindness, the object of 
which was to deprive her of the la^t remnant 
of independence, that it might be dissipated 
with the rest — But I could not renounce 
my settlement," continued Laura, her mild 
nature showing at length some spark of 
indignation — I could not in justice to our 
child, and now I have neither child nor hus- 
band and the unfortunate and bereaved 
wife and mother declined her head on the 
shoulder of Florence and wept bitterly. At 
that moment, had Invermay offered to return, 
Laura's tender and all-forgiving heart would 
have opened to receive him. 

But Invermay returned not, to receive the 
last sigh of her who had lived only for him. 
Provoked at the unexpected firmness of one 
whom he had accustomed himself to look 
upon as a soft and yielding idiot, he had at 
once inconsistently taxed her with obstinacy 
•and folly, and as if the last tie between them 
was broken by the death of his daughter, 
announced his determination to separate from 
her, and harried to another part of the con- 
tinent, while Laum was wearing out her last 
- thread of life at N ice. 

In Florenoe the deceitful disease took its 
most beautifal and captivating form — the 
flushing cheek, the beaming eye, the pellucid 
'ddn. Laura, on the contrary, appeared 



scorched and withered by the wasting breath 
of sickness, and a few weeks seemed to have 
added years to her age. Fully aware of her 
state They say consumption is a complaint 
that gives beauty," she said with a languid 
stuile, " but it cannot be imparted to me— I 
now feel sure Invermay never thought me 

pretty, and could he see me now " 

Her short cough interrupted this mournful 
retrospect which showed where her feelings, 
ever faithful, had taken their flight Florence 
could enter into them all, and the band of 
sympathy was only strengthened between 
them that they had both once aspired 

" To reign over the same heart." 
That heart was alike unworthy of the gener- 
( ous simplicity of Laura, or of the high-minded 
virtues of Florence. But all partiality in 
which guilt would have been included had 
long been over in her pure breast, and other 
causes had wrought the ruin of her health. 
She was not formed for the life she had been 
compelled to lead, nor did Laura possess that 
penetrating intellect which could alone have 
saved her happiness from shipwreck in the 
heiress's perilous career. The last pang was 
saved each of these gentle hearts— that of 
one surviving the other— for a few days alone 
intervened between the death of both. Such 
is the hapless lot of woman— endangered 
alike when too hastily exposed to the scorch- 
ing sun of prosperity or adversity's rude blast. 
The boundless wealth of Laura left her a 
prey to the tempter who caused her miseiy 
and ultimately her death, while a portion of 
it would have preserved from dependence 
and all its train of ills the Irish clergyman's 
daughter. 
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I LOVED diee,— in the days of youth, 

When hope set out with eagle wing 

To seek some warm heart's changeless truth 

To share my life's sweet wandering. 

I loved— ^nd deemed that thou would'st be 

A resting place of hope to me ! 

I loved thee, in the noon of life. 
When all thy heart was given to fame. 
And smiled, when victor in the strife, 
They shouted loud thy welcome name. 
I smiled-^nd loved— for then I thought 
My patient love thy love had bought ! 



Ah ! triumph not, if even now 
In the dim evening of my days. 
My sunken cheek and faded brow 
Flush at the mem'ry of tliy gaze ; 
And like a scorched up flower in rain 
My wiUiered hopes bloom out again ! 

The waters which some careless hand 
Hath spilled, may never gathered be ; 
But from the barren spot of land 
They moistened, springs the verdant tree : — 
So in that lone love's wasted truth 
Lives all the freshness of my youUi ! 
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A TALE. 

Stole away i " cried Mr. Phillips, with a Ellen Mordaont was the dependent niece 

sportsman's triumphant hiugh, as his eye fol- of Mr. Phillips, a solicitor of considerable 

lowed the light form of his £Bivourite niece, practice, to which he added several lacratiTe 

Ellen Mordaunt, retreating, as she had hoped agencies ; among others, that of Mr. Wil- 

ttnobsenred, out of the dimly lighted apart- mington's the possessor of the largest estate in 

ment. " 111 bet you what you will, Mis. the neighbourhood. 

Phillips, she is gone to finidi her Paris letter Aurora Wilmington was his only daughter, 

to Miss Wilmington." and, pleased with Miss Mordaunt's manneis, 

*^You are always ready enough to bet, in a scene which allowed little liberty of 

Mr.Phillips,"re8pondedhis meek wife, about choice, he had encouraged an intimacy which 

anything or nothing : f am assure as if I saw had continued between these two unequally 

her doing it, that she is only gone to finish situated young persons, strange to say, witfa- 

tlie new novel ; that's always Ellen's way— out the least admixture of servili^r on the 

never likes to stay with her relations, or keep one side, or exaction on the other, 

them company ! " Now, the fact was, Ellen For two yeara the Manor House of Beech- 

Mordaunt had been sitting with her uncle and dale had remained unoccupied. Although 

aunt from the time the duties of the tea-table its present po.ssessor was a man of taste and 

had ended, with the most smiling patience, information, it was neither the delights to be 

deux morlelle$ heures: unable to work, unable afforded by foreign travel, nor the imputed 

to read, unable to chime in a word in the salubrity of foreign skies, that made Mr.W^U- 

daily, or rather, evening wrangle, with which mington a wanderer horn his country, and 

it was the constant custom of this otherwise induced him to prefer a gaudily furnished 

very affectionate couple to amuse themselves, French hotel, or a gloomy, rambling, oom- 

previously to ringing for candles. Mr. Phillips fortless domicile in Italy, by courte^ styled a 

was a great admirer of the owl-light ; whether palace, to the perfect union of comfort, taste, 

it was that it relieved his eyes, heavy and op- and splendour, his mansion in England af- 

pressed with scrawling over skins of parch- forded. No; he was an absentee on a much 

ment all day, or that it enabled him to nobler principle. P^y from the evidence 

indulge in those vague reveries in which men of what he had supposeid irrefragable docu- 

who are the architects of their own fortune, ments, and partly at the suggestion of the 

love tu lose themselves, is uncertain : but to already mentioned Mr. Phillips, he had been 

Mrs. Phillips it, by some link of invisible as- induced to lay claim to an ancient title in 

sociation, invariably recalled a train of petty right of a remote maternal ancestor. The 

domestic grievances, which vanished before claim had been successfully contested : the 

the power of cheerful candle-light, like noi- title was awarded to another, and a distant, 

some iusects before the sun. branch of his family ; and Mr. Wilming^n, 

I have no objection to her correspondence as he had failed in his attempt to become 

with Miss Wilniington," continued Mr. Phil- Lord De Mowbray, wisely determined to be- 

lips, pursuing rather the current of his own come an exile. 

thoughts than the suggestions of his lady. Aurora's friendship with Ellen Mordaunt 
'^She will get nothing but good from the was just in tlie bud when Mr. Wilmington 
worthy daughter of my worthy patron, Lord took this cruel determination ; and not even 
De Mowbray (that should be)." I don't the punctually of Miss Wilmington's corre- 
think Mr. Wilmington has any right to the spondence compensated Ellen for the dearly- 
title of De Mowbray," interrupted Mrs. Phil- prized pleasures she had losL When she 
lips, hastily ; and if he had, I don't see any wandered through the deep waving woods of 
advantage girls get by forming acquaintances Beechdale, contemplated its neglected shrub- 
above them. Ellen sends Miss Wilmington beries, its orangeries wafting their sweet per- 
Beechgrove gossip about im, I suppose, and fume in vain, and fed the inhabitants of the 
Miss Wilmington sends her little articles of aviary, so dear to her from having been prized 
dress, and the young ladies swear eternal by her friend, — " And this is the work of am- 
friendship; and the compact will be broken, bition," she would say; ^it is this that has 
on Miss Wilmington's part, the first conve- deprived me of my friend. Ambition! no, 
nient opportunity." not ambition ! that is a noble, wide-reaching 
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passion : — ^but a petty straggle for distinction 
— a paltiy desire of aggrandisement. Oh! 
how can the rich and great, with the means 
of eveiy real joy within their power, place 
their happiness at the mercy of such triBes ! " 

Certainly, Paris is an enchanting city, and 
LtL heile France almost worth all that the 
adventurous Duchess de Bern has risked to 
secure it as a kingdom for her son. (She, 
who, reared in soft Italian luxury, yet like 
the fearless Semiramide 

"In mUle gfuise 

Spo^UA e nome cambr6 

Scone dttadi e aelTe; 

Fn tende e fra capanne 

Or felice, or meschina 

PBstoreOa. efueniera, e pdlegrina.") 

But where no ties of family, home, or coun- 
try attract the wanderer to foreign shores; 
when the love of pleasure or the cravings of 
disappointed vanity alone invite his footsteps, 
England cannot but mourn the loss of so 
many of her sons, while her daughters still 
less can be spared from the land they are so 
fitted to adorn. 

During Miss WOmington's sojourn both in 
Italy and France, Ellen had been reminded 
of her continued regard by various tokens of 
remembrance. Somebody — I believe Doctor 
Johnson — used to say, that women never 
knew how to make a present; and would 
give a rich chased smellfng-botde or a plume 
of ostrich feathers* to a girl who was in much 
greater want of a winter or summer dress. 
Miss Wilmington's presents were somewhat 
of this description. A pair of alabaster vases 
from Florence, — a FVench clock, which never 
told the hour, but, which was adorned with 
a figure of Friendship pulling ofi* the wings 
of Time — and a hat, the fac-simile of one 
which had been the delight and envy of 
Longchamps, but which was a soupgon too 
fine for the champ$ of Beecbgrove — rather 
be^ke the tastes and habits of the young 
lady of the manor than consulted the con- 
venience of her village friend. But perhaps, 
to borrow a phrase of Madame de StaePs — 
these gifts had a charm even in their noble 
mudliU, None like to be rated at their 
exact value, and the suggestion that her friend 
did not consider her as unworthy of such 
elegant mnmemn was gratifying to the little 
pride and self-consequence of Ellen. Nor 
was that theme, supposed to be most inter- 
esting to young ladies, long wanting to 
enliven their correspondence. Since Mr. 
Wilmington had finally established himself 
at Paris, Aurora's letters spoke much of a 
certain Charles Cavendish, who was the 
despair of all the men and the admiration 



of all the women, tmder the title o( Le hel 
AnglaU, With him she had danced at Lord 
6 ^'s, had shared the gaieties of the Car- 
nival—and Ellen even began to indulge in 
incipient visions of brideotke, gloves, and 
white and silver fiivours, when the news 
arrived that Paris had changed masters — 
that Holyrood house might prepare to receive 
Charles the Tenth— and (oh, anticlimax!) 
that Mr. and Miss Wilmington were return- 
ing to Beechdale. 

•* I have good news to tell you, my dear," 
said Mr. Phillips to his wife, when first he 
communicated his intelligenee— * Gad ; how 
glad [ shall be to see Miss Wilmington 
I remember her as if it were yesterday, com- 
ing to our verandah window, looking as bright 
as her name, and more like a young rose 
than the very roses themselvea diat twine 
about it!" 

Fiddlestick Mr. Phillips, now what you 
call good humour I call impertinence : and 
I am in no hurry to have her here again — 
popping in at all hours and phices, per- 
petually projiosing parties of pleasure and 
interrapting Ellen in every thing useful." 

^ Well, my dear, if Miss Wilmington was 
a little of a romp — " 

Oh, no doubt Paris has greatly corrected 
that— and so tliey have turned off their poor 
dear good ohl king and taken the—pooh, the 
man who was educated by the woman that 
wrote the books " 

The Duke of Orleans," said EUen, who 
was accustomed to her aunt's way of giving 
her historical reminiscences. 

And he is supported by the man the 
Americans were so fond of^— " (La Fa- 
yette.) 

Who lost his wife in consequence of 

their long sufferings in some prison " 

(Ohnutz.) 

" Oh yes, I remember it all now— a very 
brare man the present king of France. He 
fought under some republican general at 

some place in Flanders " 

Under Dumouriez at Jemappes " 

My dear here is the newspaper— yon will 
see it all," said Mr. Phillips^ who began to 
grow a little tired — - 

So I shall — FJlen read it me— or no— 
I'll put it by till I can study it leisurely, 
and now finish the volume of Tremaine we 
were engaged upon — only mind to skip me 
all the religion and read me all the love — " 
This was the way Mrs. Phillips acquired 
such accurate ideas on all subjects. What- 
ever was informing she put off to read 
when she was at leisure," that is to say — 
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this day six months * while the norel of 
the Book Club was eagerly devoured, not 
that she liked such reading, hat that it might 
be sent to the person next in rotation.*' 
When she did quote a fact of any kind it 
was always guiltless of dates and names — 
persons and places. So that her information 
rather resembled the Irish chairman's manner 
of reading the newspaper aloud to his less 
erudite companions : who, when " fairly 
bother'd" with the Russian, Prussian, and 
German names he encountered in the detail 
of marchings and countermaichings, at length 
quietly betook himself to the expedient of 
announcing, 

And so the division under general hard- 
name marched from hard-name to hard- 
name, till they took up a position opposite to 
the unpronounceable hill." 

The return of the family to Beechdale was 
a subject of unmixed delight to Ellen, and 
gladly would she have forestalled the mo- 
ment of reunion by hurrying down imme- 
diately to meet her friend: but, fearful of 
appearing intrusive, she was obliged to con- 
tent heisdf, for that night, with the account 
of an eye-witness of their arrival, who 
described Mr. Wilmington as seated in a 
singularly built carriage of French construc- 
tion, opposite to a lady who answered any 
description better than that of his daughter. 
It -was a pale, drooping, sickly form, sinking 
back in die carriage ; but as far as her in- 
formant could discern the face through a 
thick low veil, it was that of a yellow 
Frenchwoman."— 

" A yellow Frenchwoman!" This expres- 
sion grated singuUurly upon Ellen's ear. 
Could it be a femme-de^hambre p Oh, no! 
she would not have been in the same carriage 
with Mr. Wilmington. A friend that Aurora 
had brought over then? — for certainly she 
must have been in the carriage, although her 
informant had not been able to distinguish 
her. A pang struck Ellen's heart at thinking 
her place was supplied. The morrow was 
destined to clear every doubt : and how was 
she shocked and grieved to find that there 
was no other kdy of the party but her fnend: 
unchanged in heart, indeed, but, in mind, 
manners, and appearance, rednced to a me- 
kncholy spectre of her former self 

The Wilmingtons had witnessed the strug- 
gle of the eventful three days of July. For 
a brief moment Ellen's fears had been much 
excited for them. She now expected to hear 
many particulars respecting it from Aurora's 
hps: but a steady and determined silence 
showed that it was in some way connected 



with the subject that had undermined her 
peace; while another, which had filled her 
letters, seemed condemned to equal oblivion 
— the name of Charles Cavendish. 

Good Mrs. Phillips had not now to com- 
plain of Miss Wilmington's exuberant spirits. 
Pensive, reserved, and sorrowful, yet without 
the smallest tint of pride, Aurora confined 
herself stricUy to the duties of her station, 
which the gloomy and unsocial habits her 
father had resumed restricted every day 
within narrower limits; and hardly ever 
quitted the park or manor house of Beech- 
dale. Without attempting to pry into what 
Miss Wilmington was evidently desirous to 
conceal, Ellen Mordaunt often carried thither 
the delicate tribute of the sincerest sympathy 
and sorrow. There was a charm in the at- 
tachment of Ellen to Aurora. Though inde- 
pendent and free as air, it was not exactiy 
that of an eqnal. No — she felt too deeply 
Miss Wilmington's immeasurable superiori^ 
in every graceful acquirement and accom- 
plishment. It was rather that spontiweous 
and unenvying admiration which is the most 
flattering, yet the rarest tribute to merit. 
Ellen's intereourse with Miss Wilmington 
had refined her manners and corrected her 
taste, without rendering her spoiled or af- 
fected. Her young companions felt that she 
was more elegant than they were, yet forgave 
her, because she never pretended to sur- 
pass them. She resembled Aurora in some 
respects, without copying her. Never was the 
Persian fable ^ Je ne suis pas la rose mais 
je vis pr^ d'elle," moro perfectiy exemplified 
than in the instance of these two charming 
girls. 

At length, an occa^on offered, wluch Ellen 
had not the fortitude to resist, to seek some 
explanation of the mysterious boitow of 
Aurora. Being on the footing of calling 
unannounced at Beechdale, she entered the 
music-room one day, and found Aurora so 
deeply absorbed in her employment that she 
was not awaze of the presence of any other 
person. She was bending over a tiny music 
book, the gaudy embellishments of which 
announced its French origin. The page was 
open at these words— 

" Momens chaimaas d'amcNu* et de tendrcsM^i 
Comme un tolalr toub pertez k ekm 7eux» 
Kt touB les Joan passes dans la tristeaae 
Nous iK»it comptte oomnie les Joan heoieox.** 

A profound sigh burst from Aurora's bosom 
as she closed the volume exclaiming, " Tnie, 
true, alas, true to tiie letter! The cheeriess 
length of these dreary days, in which I but 
retire to sorrow and awake to hopelessness, will 
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all be recorded io time's too fiuthful cbaiac-^ lady living in a magnificent style at Paris, 
ters, as much as those that passed winged that I first met Prince Polinski Plumaska. 
by pleasure with Charles Cavendish." He was a Pole— need I add a patriot, — ^had 

And what has become of him?** ex- served with distinction, and sufiered losses 
claimed Ellen, advancing; What has be- and persecutions. A few smiles were sufli- 
come o{ le hel Anglau? . I am sure you cient to enchain him to my side, and, at first, 
cannot have consigned him by your cruelty I was really pleased with the romance of his 
to P^ la Chaise^jfet you have condemned character : but I soon found the conversation 
him to the woise death of oblivion in all our of Plumaska Uint nit peu ennuyeuXf after the 
conversations?" varied brilliancy of Charles Cavendish. Never 

Aurora started at being thus suddenly had I understood the meaning of the Prince 
aroused from her reverie ; then instantly re- de Ligne's expresaon, when he called the 
oovering herself exclaimed in an accent of Poles the Asiatics of Europe, so well as after 
surprise Miss Mordaunt!* The tears stood making acquaintance with this handsome, 
trembling in the intruder's eyes. Nay, if but somewhat tiresome, prince. All his ideas 
I am not to be your own EUen"— she said, were on a grand and magnificent scale, his 
Miss Wilmington's countenance cleared up, sentiments noble and elevated, but he had a 
and with a smile of encouragement, she pare$se ^esprit that was truly oriental ; an 
replied, indolence and want of curiosity that equally 

" Forgive the little petulance, dear Ellen, prevented him from ginng or receiving the 
you knew not the wound you undertook to smallest intellectual gratification. Still my 
probe. Doubtless you think me only sufier- design was answered, as I saw that Cavendish, 
ing under some dight estrangement, but although he continued his assiduous atten- 
have you any medicine for remorse?" As tions in another quarter, did it with a divided 
she spoke her eyes assumed a fitfully bright mind ; and that, although he still forbore to 
expression ; bu^ soon resuming her melan- approach me, his eye followed me whenever I 
choly softness she tiiined her arm round waJtzed or sang with Plumaska. At length, 
} Ellen's waist and leading her to a window chance seemed resolved upon bringing about 

continued, Look at you distant cornfield, an explanation. It was at a crowded assembly 
so late rich with the bright golden promise that we met : Charles had, this evening, 
of harvest — now, heavy, crushed, and beaten sedulously avoided the dancers ; but, at lengUi , 
down by descending rains; it is thus that when fatigued, and desirous to avoid Plu- 
sorrow has destroyed all the prospect of my maska's importunities to join in a Mazurka, 
youth ; and drowned the gay blossoms of I had established myself on a sofa in a 
my fancy in tears." smaller room, he approached, and after eyeing 

I cannot believe you to blame," Ellen it wistfully for a moment^ as if uncertain 
involuntarily exclaimed ; ^ in what way whether he was worthy of a place by my side, 
could you have caused the disastrous termi- leant over the back of it in silence, but evi- 
nation of an attachment you still evidently dentlywaitingthat I should speak. He seemed 
deplore?" pale and ill, and I own I was touched with 

•« By coquetry !" exclaimed Aurora, forcing his appearance. I made some triifling inquiry, 
herself with a strong effort to go on—" Yet to which he replied by complaining of indis- 
not coquetry— it was rather the desperate ex- position and fatigue. ' Doubtless, with 
pedient of neglected, ill-requited love. Suf- dancing,' I replied sarcastically, with re- 
fice it that, after months of exclusive attention ference to his utter renunciation of an amuse- 
of which I was the sole object, Charles suf- ment which I both enjoyed and excelled in. 
fered vanity to lead him away. A lady, who * No,' he answered ; * there are fatigues of the 
did not depend for her attractions on fashion mind as well as the body — thoughts that wear 
or beauty alone— in short a royal lady, struck the soul, and efi'ectually preclude the possibi- 
by the celebrity of his unequalled personal lity of repose.' 

endowments, and stimulated perhaps by the " He looked at me earnestly, and as I met 
difficulty of the conquest, determmed to win his deep and penetrating gaze, I thought that 
him— and succeeded. I had been too much I understood his feelings : he talked of inex- 
accustomed to adulation to acquiesce in any tricable embarrassment, of entanglements 
rival claims— but, too proud to seem to seek from which he would risk life to get freed, 
a renewal of his attentions, I resolved, by the and, in short, so won upon me by his gentle- 
agency of jealousy, to pique him again into ness, dejection, and evident unhappiness, 
love. An opportunity soon presented itself. that insensibly we slid into the same inter- 
" It was at the Countess Zamoiska's, a Polish course as formerly : and, apparently, cheered 
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by my manner, he gradually regained some- my conduct that evening now underwent the 

thing of that buoyant vivacity which had, severest scrutiny, and I found it unjustifiable 

* in days of yore* rendered his conversation -childish, absurd. Whence arises that 

so enchanting. From himself and his own strange perversity in woman, that leads them 

feelings, he now turned to remark the varied to repulse with capricious disdain the very 

groups as they flitted past us. After laughing overtures they but a moment before have 

heartily at several of his piquant and original coveted ? For weeks I had sighed for some 

remarks, I was not so well pleased when explanation with Charles Cavendish; and 

Plumaska became the subject of them. He ytheu he appeared on the brink of making it, 

said, his unreflecting mind and uncalcu- I stifled the infant love that was returning, 

lating heroism always reminded him of the by bitter words of scorn, 
character in Don duixote, of the Knight of " But I think he did not i^pioach with 

the Boiling Lake. I felt piqued into a defence sufficient humility,'* replied Ellen, willing to 

of Plumadca : I launched into enthusiastic soothe her friend : **the ease with which he 

praises — ^praises that were not all heartfelt — was reconciled to himself merited a check.* 

of Polish valour, self-devotion, and patriotism. Aurora shook her head. You do not know 

I contrasted these qualities with the inglorious- him as I did: he was peculiariy circum- 

ness of a life of mere fashion and dissipation, stanced, and was not to be judged by the 

and concluded that I would prefer, a thousand rules to be applied to other men. Wit, gaie^, 

times, the man who possessed that on^bril- and vivacity were his element; and whenever 

liant attribute of valour, to all the wit that he shone with unwonted brilliancy, it was a 

ever sparkled in a circle, or stung behind a proof that some one he loved was near. I felt 

mask. To enter into the full force of my he still loved me, — I had felt it before, when 

sarcasm, you must keep in mind that Charles his silent eye watched my every movement 

had been quite one of the heroes of the car- amid the crowd ; yet I had all but insulted 

nival: and I concluded the ooutrast I drew him, and oh! how his reply disarmed me! 
by applying to him who had only distin- * I am not what you deem me! ' it haunted 
guished himself at levees and drawing-rooms my nightly pillow, which I bedewed with 
the term of carpet-knight, when a secret in- tears, and I tried diSeieni explications of his 
stinct stopped me : I felt I had gone too far, words, for they seemed to admit of many." 
and I was assured of it, when Cavendish, *^ There certainly was something mysterious 
vrith a change of manner and countenance in them,** observed Ellen ; as if struck with 
such as I had never seen before in him, with- a sudden thought After a restless night," 
drew his arm from the sofa over which he had continued Aurora, ^' I found no other means of 
hung, fixed his fine eyes with an expresmon calming my spirits, than by a resolution to 
of mournful and reproachful meaning on my adopt a perfectly different line of conduct to 
face, and saying in a low but impressive Cavendish, when next we met ; and to bo- 
voice, ' I am not what you deem me,* min- have to him with a gentleness and forbear- 
gled with the crowd. ance that should pave the way fat a perfect 

At this moment, my father announced to reconciliation. Vain projects I We had met 
me that our carriage was ready, and I re- for the last time." 
turned home, but not to rest Every part of 

(To he continued,) 
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LORD JOHN BERMINGHAM; 

OB, TBE FIELD OF DUNDALK. 



The saccess which had hitherto attended 
the inra.sion of Ireland by Edward Brace 
caused great tribulation amongst the Lords 
of the Council in Dublin ; the more so as 
they could not, from its distracted state, hope 
for succour from England. In this jeopardy 
they were disposed to waive their own fettds 
and jealousies, that, by union, they might 
be the better enabled to resist the common 
enemy. Perceiving the minds of the council 
thus swayed, the Lord Justice, Alexander de 
Bignor, Archbishop of Dublin , thus addressed 
them: — 

** While our past ill success and loss of 
dirers battles have been attributed to noble- 
men otherwise of great fame and valiant; and 
as I, by reason of the infirmity which hath of 
late befallen me, have not the ability to take 
this worthy enterprise in hand, it moves me 
to state what I diink best should be done, 
and to name him whom I wish to undertake 
this great battle, whereupon rest the honour 
of our prince and the welfare of the realm. 
There is amongst others of great renown, the 
lord John Bermingham, a man of great 
courage, stalwart, practised and apt in war ; 
of good condition, wise, sober, and circum- 
spect; one that will do all that may be done^ 
but will not rashly attempt that which is 
hopeless. 'Him I think meet to be captain of 
this battle. My predecessor did not well like 
him, by reason of evil and sinister counsellors, 
who, moved more by malice than zeal of jus- 
tice, did inform and impress hiro, that his 
deagns of government would miscarry if he 
gave the said lord John Bermingham the 
mastery equal to his ancestors. Wherefore 
he was put by until my time, who think him 
as meet to be of this council as any of his 
ancestors hath been, and of whom report 
saith no man is worthier in all the realm, 
which maketh him the more odious to his 
enemies and maligners, for such ever hate 
the most worthy. Another cause moveth me 
to the better liking of the said lord, that all 
the time of this malicious persecution he 
was as well content to be absent as in the 
press amongst the highest. And always he 
answered, when his friends found fault at 
his being so passed over, that he was most 
beholden and bound to such a lord who had 
by his report purchased him so much rest and 
quietness ; and that to make suit for the place 



of his ancestors he meant it not; for that 
such belongs to those of mean estate^ who 
always desire to stand where they or their 
ancestors never stood ; but that when his 
time would come he would not find it strange 
to be where his place would be of right. There 
be much more which at this time it would be 
tedious to trouble your lordships withal ; I 
shall therefore conclude that I do condescend 
and think it good, that he, the lord John Bei^ 
mingham, be head i^nd governor of this 
worthy enterprise.'* 

This speech of the lord justice would have 
failed to move some of the council, had not 
the greatness of the danger prevailed over 
their envyings and jealousies more than 
the words of troth and justice. Thus influ- 
enced, some by reason, others by fear, the 
council gave an unanimous assent to the 
lord John Bermingham being appointed 
commander of the army against Edward 
Brace*. 

Of a lineage the most ancient, his ancestors 
having been lords of Bermingham from the 
foundation of the kingdom of Mercia, and 
lords of Athenry in Connaught, since the 
conquest of Ireland by Henry tiie II., the 
lord John Bermingham was not less highly 
gifted in person than in mind. In a chival- 
rous age, when personal prowess was so 
important, he was eminent for stature and 
great strength. No knight was more leaned, 
stout, or valiant. Experienced and wise, 
discreet and sober in weighty matters, not to 
be seduced, or provoked, to speak more than 
was material in matters of importance ; nor 
any more grave than he in the seat of judg- 
ment : but in things of no great weight, such 
as hunting, hawking, riding, and in all oUier 
sports, no man pleasanter, speedier, or lighter, 
than he. With gentieness he was won, but 
with rigour nothing of him would be had. 
Most liberal to his friends, and so warm to 
those he loved that men would think his 
heart would burst when any of them did die. 
In that which the wisest and most valiant are 
as likely to be noted as any — in admiration 
and love of woman, lord John gave not place 
to the most favoured ; and if he erred he was 
not reproached by the fair witii treachery 



* Vide the Book of Howtb, Sloane MSS. No. 4909$ P* 
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unkindness. He had married the lady Kathe- 
rine, one of the four daughters of the reaowned 
Richard de Burgo, Earl of Ulster, the eldest 
of whom heing married to King Robert 
Bruce, gave occasion to lord John's enemies 
to whisper that he was not unfriendly to the 
invasion of Ireland by Edward Bruce. The 
like suspicion, together with the ill suocess of 
earl Richard against the Scot, so contrary to 
his great renown in the wars of Edward the 
First in France, had, two years before, made 
the citizens of Dublin, with their mayor, 
Richard Lawless at their head, drag the 
aged earl from the abbey of St. Mary, where 
he lodged, slay his men, spoil the abbey, and 
put him in prison, where they held him until 
the next year that Roger Mortimer, the king's 
lieutenant, persuaded them to let him out *. 
The lord John Bermingham being a junior 
branch of the Berminghams, lordsof Atheniy, 
was himself lord of Totmoy. The fine ruins 
of his castle of Carrick-na-Carberry are to this 
day a record of his race, and the theme of 
many a heart-stirring legend. 

The early sun shone brightly on the still 
bosom of the bay, the blue mountains of 
Wicklow, and the golden sands of the ever 
memorable Clontarf, as the lord John, attended 
by a chosen train of knights, esquires, and 
men-at-arms, left the walls and towers of 
Dublin behind him, and made a hasty jour- 
ney to his friend the lord of Howth, at his 
castle at the foot of that huge promontory. 
The brave baron was marshalling his lances, 
whom he promised should meet Bermingham 
at Drogheda. 

Why dost thou shed tears, my boy," said 
lord John to a youth of twelve years. 

•* For that my father, my lord, says I am 
not old enouofh to go to the battle,'' replied 
the young William St. Lawrence, and yet 
David was but a stripling when he slew 
Goliath, and why might not I casta stone at 
the Bruce." 

"There will never be lack of battles, my 
brave boy, from the time thou art sixteen to 
sixty," replied lord John, patting him on the 
head. " And when thy father and f are dead, 
or too old to fight, thou wilt avenge thy coun- 
try's quanels. " 

" Aye, my good lord, and with God's bles- 
sing both his and yours," said the boy, his 
eyes brightening and his cheeks glowing with 
generous zeal. 

Lord John looked earnestly at the noble 
youth, who, eleven years afterwards, bravely 
verified his words as regarded Bermingham. 



The long, low, island of Lamb-bay, and 
the singularly picturesque Ireland's Eye, 
gemmed the sea that expanded before lord 
John when he rode from Howth to Malahide, 
the noble estate of his valiant friend Sir 
Richard Talbot. Here he found his missives 
as promptly attended to as at Howth, and Sir 
Richard, with his men-at arms, prepared to 
accompany them to Drogheda. ITie lofty 
round tower in Fingall, as lord John passed 
it, looked a hoary memento of former ages, 
and of a people whose very name hath 
become extinct, making tlie reflecting mind 
feel the transitoriness of the most important 
events of the passing generations of men. 

At Drogheda* Bermingham was joined by 
many of his numerous kinsmen, who with 
their valiant men at arms, would have re- 
mained in Connaught, leaving the lords of the 
Pale to make the best of their disastrous 
warfare with the Bruce, had not their noble 
relative been placed in the post of honour 
and power. 

Night had closed in. The silent Boyne, as 
its waters flowed gently down to the sea which 
skirted the eastward, reflected the numerous 
stars and watch fires on the hill that backs 
the town to the westward ; while the grey 
walls and flying buttresses of the abbeys, and 
lofty square tower of a church, caught the 
ruddy glow as the flames now blazed amain ; 
or, darkened again in deepest gloom, when 
the fitful light subsided. Lord John , followed 
by one faithful squire, left the abbey in which 
he had taken up his abode, and traversed the 
quarters of his troops. The oppressive system 
of coyne and livery, or free quarters, he could 
not prevent, but he hearkened lest the cry of 
suffering should reach his ear, that he might 
rescue the victim . Happily no such afflicting 
sound reached his ears ; the stillness of night 
being only broken by the heavy tramp of a sen- 
tinel, and his challenge to the knight as he 
passed. He had thus reached the cemetery 
of St. Mary's church, and was looking at its 
lofty tower, when a low wail struck on his ear. 
He paused and listened. The cry was repeated. 
It sounded like the voice of a female, and 
there was also a noise as of a person struggling. 
Lord John sprang forward, and, turning the 
angle of a wall, beheld, by the obscure light, 
a man dragging a female along. 

Ruffian! desist!" cried Bermingham, . 
sternly. 

" Who art thou that would bar my pur- 
pose ?" cried the man, letting hb victim fall, 
and drawing his sword. 



* Camden's Annals. 
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^ John Beimingliain," replied the loid of 
Totmoy. 

" Ha! does a Bermingham think to thwart 
a Verdun in Uriel*, as he would an O'Connor 
in Carherry?" cried Veidun. **Fbsr on, lord 
Bermingham, and let me have mj way." 

" Not so, Verdun," said Bermingham, firmly 
hut mildly. "No wrong shall he done to 
man, woman, or child, hy any of my host, 
with my fore-knowledge." 

Then he thy hanner in the dust ! if thus 
thou wouldst lord it over an Anglo-Norman 
knight!*' cried the enraged Verdun. *'Thou 
shalt not have my lance against the Bruce !" 
— So saying he turned away in wrath, and 
disappeared in the darkness of the night 

Lord John raised the female from the 
ground, and, as well as he could distinguish, 
thought he had never heheld so fair and 
lovely a creature. Her long light coloured 
hair had, as well as her hood, fallen back 
over her shoulders, leaving her beauteous face 
and throat fully exposed. Her blue eyes 
were turned in supplication on her deliverer, 
and her lips, half opened, seemed to give 
passage to a prayer which terror stifled. 

With soothing words and tender solicitude 
^ lord John supported the fair maiden to the 

doors of a burgher, whither, in timid accents, 
she directed him, and to which she had been 
going after vespers, when she had been, by 
the false lures of a woman, bribed to the pur- 
pose by Verdun, led to a remote cottage, from 
which, when his designs became known, she 
had fled, was pursued* by him, and finally 
rescued by Lord John. 

The terrible manner in which Bruce had 
ravaged the country with fire and. sword, 
burning churches, to\vns, and castles, travers- 
ing it rather as a scourge than as one who 
expected to reign over it as its king, had 
eventually fatal effects on his army. There 
was no longer sufficient provisions to be had, 
and his troops became wasted with sickness 
and famine, as well as by the sword, though 
victorious. Nevertheless, when he heard that 
the lord John Bermingham was advancing 
against him from Dublin, and that his 
brother, king Robert Bruce, was on his 
voyage from Scotland coming to his aid, he 
hastened back to meet the Englbh before 
his brother should arrive; his proud spirit 
and daring courage not allowing him to 
brook the sharing with Robert the honour 
of a victory. He had now entered Dundalk, 
within a short march of Drogheda, and 

* Uriel, the ancient name of Louth, in which the 
VerdiuiB had been great barons until driven out by 
Bmoe. 



which he had burnt on his first invasion^ 
and where he had afterwards been crowned 
king' of all Ireland, receiving, as such, the 
oaths of allegiance of the Irish kings, dynasts, 
and chiefs. Bermingham advanced with his 
small but well-conditioned army, and, leaving 
Dundalk to the east, encamped on the rising 
ground to the north of the town, having at his 
back Faugard, the conical, artificial mount, 
double dyke, and deep trench of which af- 
forded an admirable position. He took up 
his own quarters in the desolate nunnery of 
Sl Bridget, the nuns having fled from it 
from terror of the Scots. From the summit 
of the mount Bermingham surveyed the sur- 
rounding country. To the south-west it was 
flat, or gently undulating ; while Dundalk, 
with its blackened castles, towers, abbeys, 
gates, and massive walls, arose from a plain 
scarcely higher than the sea, which laved its 
eastern side. Immediately to the north-east 
the bold peninsula of Mount Ragnall 
stretched far into the sea, dividing the 
broad bay of Dundalk from the narrow and 
mountain-bound one of Carlingford. There, 
in that town of Dandalk, which the English 
had built, and strengthened with walls and 
castles, and planted with industrious people, 
and which the Bruce had plundered and 
partially reduced to ashes, lay the warrior 
who had during four years triumphed over 
so many able and valiant commanders. 
Bermingham gazed on that town, and 
wished that he could behold the Bruce. 
This desire gradually became so intense, 
that he determined on having an interview, 
and, with his own eyes, judging of the state 
of the Scot's army, which had been repre- 
sented to be wasted with famine and disease. 

It was morning prime when the Lord 
John Bermingham, in the weeds of a men- 
dicant friar, presented himself at the south 
gate of the town, and was, without difficulty, 
permitted by the sentinels to enter ; and 
having learnt where the Bruce was at mass, 
he proceeded to the Minorite abbey, founded 
in the reign of Henry III., by John de 
Verdun, an ancestor of him from whom he 
had rescued the fair maid of Drogheda, and 
whose family were powerful lords in Uriel. 

Bermingham entered the western portal of 
the abbey church, and strode slowly up the 
middle aisle of the choir. The sun's rays 
glanced upwards through the curious stone 
tracery of the great east window, throwing a 
golden light on the foltaged capitals of some 
pillars, and on the groinings of the arched 
roof; but the wax lights disputed with that 
of day the mastery at the high altar, where 
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maas was being performed. The chuich was 
crowded with Scots and Irish wairiors, and 
on the step next the railing at the altar 
knelt long Edward Braoe> with his book of 
devotion before him, and several knightB, 
fully anned, standing behind him. 

As the seeming friar slowly strode up the 
choir, and his garments brushed against the 
stem chiefs who leant on their swords or 
battle-axes, they would look angrily at him; 
but that stalwart fnar, nothing moved, passed 
on, nor vouchsafed to notice their rebukings. 

At length Bermingham stood at the side 
of Edward Bruce, who, being intent upon 
his book, he could not see his countenance 
as he desired ; wherefore, in his character of 
a mendicant friar, he craved alms of the king. 
But Bruce heeded him not. Wherefore 
Bermingham, with somewhat of impatience 
more than well became his assumed cha- 
racter, earnestly importuned him ; which, at 
length, drawing the king from his book, he 
looked up, and said to the knights who stood 
behind him — 

Serve this scurvy firiar with somewhat, 
he doth disturb me in my service.* 

And even so do I mean until I have my 
desired purpose," said Bermingham* ; and, 
turning away, strode from the altar and 
down the choir, with the same fearless mien 
with which he had approached it 

Their eyes had met! Bermingham had 
beheld the Bruce, and Bruce ha& beheld the 
Bermingham! Whose heart was it that 
quailed? that of the Bermingham or the 
Bruce? 

When mass was ended, Bruce said to his 
knights, I pray you, sirs, where is that 
bold friar that hath thus disturbed me, for 
I sweax to you, that since I saw his hce 
my heart hath not been quiet.*^ 

Whereupon the friar was sought for, but 
no where could be found \ which being told 
to Bruce he was much troubled. Cannot 
he be had?" saith he. " My heart telleth 
me that this friar is Bermingfham! Well ! 
we shall meet again, and where he shall 
receive a bitter reward. But, sirs', it was 
evil done to suffer him to depart ; for had 
we him here we should easily win that which 
now even with great travail is doubtful f.** 

Meanwhile Bermingham slowly withdrew 
from the abbey and the town, and returned, 
unmolested, to his camp. His heart leaped 
for very joy! The eyes of the young, 
baughty, and valiant Bruce, had shrunk 
beneath his! The blood had fled from his 
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oheeks when, turning, he had beheld the 
countenance of Bermingham. There, in that 
abbey» Bruce had been crowned king of 
Ireland, and by the holy rood swore the 
knight, in sight of that abbey shall he lay 
down that crown ! 

It was the feast of Pope Calixtus when 
the hostile armies were drawn up in battle 
army. The Scots advanced more than a 
mile from Dundalk, and the Anglo-Uiber- 
nian army rested with its left wing on 
Faugard. 

The army of Bruce made a more gallant 
appearance than from sickness and privation 
could have been expected. As crowned 
king of Ireland the Bruce had a royal 
standard with the golden harp of Erin, in 
an azuro field, fully displayed; besides which 
was his own red saltier cross in a field of 
gold. Four brothers of the house of Stewart, 
which was ere long to succeed the Bruce on 
the throne of Scotland, displayed on their 
banner and pennons the chequers of their 
name and office. The English lord, Philip 
Mowbmy, displayed the cognisance of his 
house, as did the Lord Soulis and others. 
Even the traitors, Robert and Andimer de 
Lacy, did not scruple again to show their 
banners in the ranloB of the enemy of the 
king to whom they had so often sworn 
fealty, and so often broken their oaths. 

On the Anglo-Hibernian side was the 
royal banner of England, and also the spear 
head on an indented field, party per pale, or, 
and gules, of the lord John Bermingham, 
as well as those of many a gallant knight^ 
such as Sir Richard Tuit, Sir Miles Verdun, 
Sir Hugh Tripton, Sir Hubert Sutton, Sir 
John Cucals, Sir Edward and Sir William 
Bermingham, Sir Walter Saipulk, and Sir 
John Maupas. 

The archbishop of Armagh walked through 
the ranks of the Anglo- Hibernian army, and 
pronounced his benediction on the warriors, 
and absolution to all who should die in that 
day's Sght After which, the lord John 
Bermingham, mounted on a black horse of 
great bone and muscle, and standing on the 
summit of the outer dyke which enciroles 
the Faugard, thus addr^sed his army ; the 
upraised vizor of his helmet not denying 
them a sight of his intrepid countenance. 

" My followers and friends, you shall un- 
derstand in this hour of battle it is necessary 
to be remembered, first, the cause, which on 
our side is right, for it is to defend our 
country, which, saith the Bible, we may. 
The second is, we are fresh and lusty sol- 
diers ; not wearied in the wars with travail 
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and pesterons spoil ; coveting nothing but to 
maintain that which is ours, oui hinds, 
goods, and friends; not desirous of any man's 
else. We are to serve a worthy prince, our 
hing and master, which if we do well, not 
only shall we have his praise, hut shall win 
and receive such reward that all our friends 
shall rgoice. Now, with valiant stomach, 
set forward, in the name of God and our 
king*!" 

This speech was followed by a loud shout 
from the whole army, and a flight of arrows, 
which checked an impetuous charge of Scots 
highlanders and Irish kernes, nor glanced 
idly past a knight, in panoply of steel, who 
fell backward from his horse, which from 
fright scoured towards the sea. 

The battle soon became general, knighto, 
with their men-at-arms, entering into con- 
flict with others similarly attended, until the 
battle raged with dreadful fury. Bermingham 
with a vigilant eye watched wherever the 
strife was stoutest, and thither carried the 
timely aid of his own battle-axe and the 
lances of a chosen body of men-at-arms. 
In similar sort he observed a stalwart knight 
on an iron-grey charger, who bore on his sur- 
coat and shield the chequers of the Stewart, 
ever bringing succour to that party which 
the Bermingham assailed. The heroic bear- 
ing and valiant deeds of this Scots knight 
marked him a worthy foe to Bermingham, 
who, clearing himself of the press, cried with 
a loud voice, 

•* Make way, my friends, until the Ber- 
mingham tries the temper of this Scots 
knight's maO." 

The Bermingham! the Bermmgham!" 
shouted the surrounding English warriors, 
and held back. 

^ The Lord Almeric Stewart ! the Lord 
Almeric Stewart!'* cried the Scots, and did 
the like. 

For a minute's space the two knights sur- 
veyed each other through the eyelets of their 
vizored helmets, and then, with lance in rest, 
and clapping spurs to their steeds, rushed 
furiously on each other. The violence of 
the shock shivered their knees in pieces, and 
threw their steeds back on their haunches. 
It was not now those immediately around 
them who rested on their arms to behold the 
conflict, but the cry of the Bermingham! 
the Stewart! drawing the attention of the 
more distant combatants, there was a pause 
in the general battle as though each party 
waited the issue of this personal conflict. 

It was now that with a battle-axe the 



Bermingham assailed the Stewart, who de- 
fended himself with an iron mace studded 
with points. The violence of their mutual 
assaults could only be surpassed by the skill 
with which they defended themselves with 
their ponderous weapons and shields. But 
this was not always successful, and their 
helmets and body armour gave terrible proof 
of ihe gigantic strength of the combatants. 
At lengdi, by a tremendous blow Bermingham 
cut tluough the Stewart's armour, at the 
junction of the gorget to the shoulder, and 
cleft him down to the breast: the Lord 
Almeric fell dead from his horse. A wild 
cry was uttered by the surrounding Scots, 
and the English set up a shout of triumph, 
and rushing impetuously on the enemy, the 
battle once more became general, and no • 
longer doubtful. The Scots were every way 
driven back and slaughtered. Edward Bruce 
and his gallant knights did every thing that 
could be done to recover the day, but in 
vain. Bruce fought with desperate valour 
in the thickest of the fray, and at last in 
close press with Sir John Maupas, a gaUant 
English knight They were both on foot, 
both having had their horses slain, and no 
time or opportunity of being remounted. 
There was a forest of swords and axes and 
maces in deadly war around the Bruce and 
Maupas, but they fought as though none 
other were in the field. The strife was indeed 
deadly ; the Bruce fell on his back in mortal 
agony, and the gallant Maupas fell dead 
upon him. 

It was now no longer a battle but a 
slaughter. The Scots were every where 
massacred; two thousand f lay dead on the 
field, and of all the gallant knights scarcely 
any survived but the. traitors Robert and 
Walter Lacy, and the lord Philip Mowbray; 
and though the latter survived the fatal day, 
he died of his wounds. 

Thus terminated the invasion and reign 
of Edward Bruce in Ireland, which Robert 
Bruce no sooner learnt, having just reached 
the Irish coast, than he set sail for Scotland, 
and no more attempted to dispute with 
England the mastery in Ireland. 

The lord John Bermingham returned in 
triumph to Dublin, and proceeding to Eng* 
land, presented to king Edward the Second 
the head of Edward Bruce, and was, for this 
great victory, created by that monarch Earl 
Palatine of Louth, the district of Uriel in 
Ulster in which the battle was fought, and 
which became the scene of his own tragical 
end. 
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Tab Earl of Abergavenny, to whom Eridge 
Castle belongs, is descended from a long line 
of illustrious ancestors. Indeed, very few 
existing families can vie with the splendour 
attained in former ages by the Nevilles, 
whether we consider their numerous and 
blushing honours, their vast power, their 
flourishing branches, or their great antiquity. 
Camden records that from this &mily have 
sprung six Earls of Westmoreland, two Earls 
of Salisbury and Warwick, an Earl of 
Kent, a Marquis Montacute,a Baron Ferrers, 
. Barons Latimer, Barons Abergavenny, one 
Q^ueen, and five Duchesses; not to mention 
Countesses and Baronesses, an Archbishop of 
York, and a great genealogical retinue of 
inferior gentlemen. 

The Nevilles can trace their descent in the 
male line from Gospatric, Earl of Northum- 
berland, who obtained that Earldom from 
William the Conqueror. The grandson of 
this powerful noble, Robert Fitz-Maldred, 
married Isabel, sister and heiress of Henry 
de Neville, who died without issue, 2 Hen. 
III. Their son and heir, Geoffrey, in conse- 
quence of the great inheritance derived from 
his mother, assumed the surname of Neville, 
and had issue, Robert de Neville, who was 
made governor o^the Castles of Norham and 
Werke, warden of the king's forests beyond 
Trent, and in the forty-seventh year of Henry 
III., appointed captain general of all the 
king's forces beyond Trent. Ranulph de 
Neville succeeded his grandfather Robert, 
and held Raby, with eight adjoining lord- 
ships, of the Prior of Durham, paying the 
annual rent of four pounds and a stag. The 
yearly offering of the stag for a tenure, was, 
it appears, the cause of many disputes with 
the Prior of Durham, who claimed upon 
holy-rood day, a degree of entertainment 
larger than was either just or agreeable to 
be fulfilled. An old song or rhyme grew 
out of this custom, in the form of a lamenta- 
tion for Robert de Neville, the first holder of 
the lordship. 

Well I wa, ys sal homes blew 
Holy Rode this day ; 
Noo as dide, as lies law 
Was wont to blow them ay.*' 

Ranulph having died without heirs male, 
his brother Ralph succeeded to the estate of 
the father, and signalised himself greatly 
against the Scots, in the reign of Edward 



III. His son John equally distinguished 
himself in the wars of France, and was made 
lieutenant of the duchy of Aquitaine. By 
Maud, daughter of Lord Percy, his first wife, 
he had two sons, Ralph and Thomas de 
Neville ; and by his second, Elizabeth, heir- 
ess of Lord Latimer, one son, who succeeded 
to his mother's title. This second son by his 
first wife, Thomas de Nev^le, married the 
heiress of Lord Fumival, and had two daugh- 
ters, one of whom married Sir John Talbot, 
from whom descended the Earls of Shrews- 
bury. 

The first son, Ralph, was in the reign of 
Richard II., created Earl of Westmoreland, 
and constituted Earl Marshal of England, in 
the reign of Heniy IV. By two wives, he 
had a large &mily of twenty-two children. 
His second son, by his first wife, married the 
daughter of Sir William Ferrers, from whose 
heirs descended William Wentworth, the 
celebrated Earl of Strafford. His first son by 
his second wife (who was the daughter of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster), became 
Earl of Salisbury, and was the father of 
Richard, Earl of Warwick and Salisbury, 
well known by the title of the King Maker, 
This great Earl of Warwick left issue two 
daughters, the eldest of whom married tLe 
Duke of Clarence, while the second, Anne, 
married, first, Edward Prince of Wales, and 
subsequently Richard Duke of Gloucester, 
afferwards Richard III. He had also a sou, 
created Marquis of Montacute. 

Let us now speak of Edward Neville, the 
fourth son of the above Ralph, by his second 
wife— merely stating that in a direct line 
from the latter descended in succession six 
Earls of Westmoreland. The above Edward 
Neville, having married the daughter and 
heiress of Sir Richard Beauchamp, was sum- 
moned to parliament by writ and the title of 
Lord Bergavenny. He was knighted with 
the king himself, by John Duke of Bedford, 
Regent of France, at a solemn festival held 
at Leicester. He also took part with the 
Earl of March, against Henry VI., and signa- 
lised himself at the battle of Northampton. 

Sir George Neville, second Earl of Beiga- 
venny, distinguished himself with his father, 
at the battle of Tewkesbury, for which ser- 
vice the honour of knighthood was conferred 
upon him. He was also one of the lUrons who 
attended at the coronation of Richard III. 
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Sif George Neville, third Lord Berga- 
▼enny, attended Heury VII. at the siege of 
Boulogne. He also shared in the honour 
of defeating the Cornish rehels, then in 
Kent, at the hattle of Blackheath. But some 
years after, being suspected of favouring the 
banished Earl of Lincoln, he was committed 
to prison, hut afterwards liberated. In the 
reign of Henry VIII., he >%as made Wai-den 
of the Cinque Ports, and ConsUible of Dover 
Castle, ana elected a knight of the Garter, 
lie commanded one of the wings of the army 
at the siege of Terouenne, and also at the 
battle of Spurs, so called from the celerity 
with which the French betook themselves to 
flight. He vvas also chosen to be present 
I at the memorable inter\'iew betw^een King 

Henry and Francis I., King of France, but, 
iu npite of his eminent services, fell into 
disgrace witli his ciipricious monarch and 
was imprisoned in the Tower, from whence, 
bowcTer, be was soon liberated and restored 
to favour. 

Sir George Neville was, moreover, one of 
the guarantees on the part of England on the 
conclusion of a perpetual peace between 
France and this kingdom, and in 21 Henry 
t VIII. was summoned to parliament as pre- 

mier baron of England. 

Henry Neville, fourth Lord Bergavenny, 
accompanied the Marquis of Northampton 
and other lords in a solemn embassy to 
France, to present the order of the Garter to 
the king. After his return, he was com- 
mitted t« ward for striking the Earl of Oxford 
in the king's presence. He raised forces to 
oppose Wyatt on his insurrection in Kent, 
and succeeded in putting a large body of his 
adherents lo flight, taking sixty prisoners. 
He was one of the peers who sat in judgment 
upon Mary Queen of Scots. He left one 
daughter, the wife of Sir Thomas Fane, who 
challenged the title of Baroness Bergavenny 
against Edward Neville, her uncle, hut was 
unsuccessful ; the house of peers, after hear- 
ing the arguments at great length, deciding in 
favour of the heir male.— But, in order to 
render some compensation to the heir female, 
the king conferred the barony of Le Despencer 
upon her and her heirs, from whom the 
present Eari of Westmoreland and Lord Le 
Despencer are descended. 

The father of Sir Edward Neville, upon 
whom the title after the protracted suit just 
mentioned descended, was a knight banneret, 
who for his many acts of valour was in high 
favour with Henry VIII. He distingiiislied 
himself greatly at a tournament given at 
Paris by the dauphin on the marriage of the 
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French king ; and was one of the principal 
commanders of the forces sent to France 
under the Duke of Suffolk. He was one of 
the maskers at the entertainment given by 
Cardinal V^olsey to the king, and being a 
"comely knight" was mistaken by the car- 
dinal for the king. But falling at last under 
suspicion of having favoured the pretensions 
of Reginald Pole, he was attainted and be- 
headed on Tower Hill. His son Edward 
Neville was the fifth Lord Bergavenny. 
From this lord has descended in a direct 
line, and with undiminished lustre, the illus- 
trious family of Neville; and in 1784, the 
fifteenth Lord Bergavenny was advanced to 
the dignities of Viscount Neville and Earl of 
Abergavenny. — The original creation of this 
title was in 23rd Edward I., June 23, 1295. 

And now it becomes our duty to give a 
short account of Eridge Castle, which, in 
ages long past, was the principal residence 
of the Nevilles. 

Eridge Castle is in the parish of Frant, and 
is not more than two miles from Tunbridge 
Wells. It originally, before the Norman 
invasion, belonged to Godwin, Earl of Kent, 
but was bestowed by the Conqueror upon the 
Earl of Mortaigne and Cornwall. The manor 
is extensive, comprising, amongst others of 
less note, the forest of Waterdown. The 
estate passed into the possession of several 
great families, till, in the reign of Henry VI., 
it descended to Sir Edward Neville, the 
younger son of the first Earl of Westmoreland, 
by his marriage with the daughter of the 
Lord Bergavenny. 

The ancient mansion of Eridge, which 
some assert was never used but as a hunting 
seat, was on a large scale. From its remains 
it would seem to have been a perfect quad- 
rangle. The old gallery occupies the whole 
front of the modem structure, but it is conjec- 
tured that this gallery comprised one of the 
inner sides of the square, the foundations of 
the building extending far beyond its present 
front. 

It was, however, sufficiently spacious to 
furnish accommodation for Queen Elizabeth, 
who, in 1573, visited Eridge, and spent six 
days there, giving audience to the French 
ambassador. In the beginning of the follow- 
ing century, a visiter at Eridge Castle acci- 
dentally discovered the medicinal virtues of 
the chalybeate water of this neighbourhood, 
and hence the modem celebrity of Tunbridge 
Wells*. 



* Thi» visiter was Dadley Ix)rd North, a dissolute 
but clever yonng uoblemRU, who retired to Eridge 
for the benefit of pure air aotl for Uic advautaipe of 
2 ti 
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From tlie time of Cliarles II., Fridge was 
altogedier abandoned by its noble owners; 
great part of the building was pulled down 
for the value of the materials, and tike entire 
demesne spoke too plainly the toU.1 neglect 
in which it had been suffered to remain. At 
length the present Earl of Abergavenny 
turned bis attention to this ancestral mansion, 
and raised it from a dilapidated state into 
what it now appears. 

Eridge Castle is an irregular building, 
consCnicted in conformity with tlie name 
bestowed upon it, in the castellated style, 
flanked and embattled with round towers, 
but altogetlier avoiding any mimicry or imi- 
tation of ancient castles, either in the doors, 
windows, or other particulais. The park, in 
the midst of which on a lofty and bold emi- 
nence it stands, comprehends about two 
thousand acres, and a demesne of nearly 
seven thousand. It is well wooded and 
watered, and the country around picturesque 
and beautiful. In the mansion which, with- 



out the appearance of ostentation, is fonncil 
for the more substantial reality of comfort, a 
portrait is preserved, which has been handed 
down in the family as an original of the great 
Earl of Warwick, heretofore mentioned as 
known by the tide of the king makers to 
whom this estate is said once to have belonged. 
This painting is probably the copy of some 
ancient original which haslong since perished. 

The remains of a fortification, ascribed to 
the Saxon invaders of this country, are still 
discernible on a high ground in the park, 
which retains to this day the name of Sax- 
onbury Hill. 

In tlio park there is also another place 
called Danes Gate, which is presumed to 
have been part of a military way, communi- 
cating between Crowborough, without doubt 
a Danish station, and Saxonbury Hill. 

The estate of Eridge Castle has remained 
in the uninterrupted possession of the Nevilles 
since 1480, when it first, by marriage, became 
the property of Six Edward Neville. 
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It was a saying of the late Charles Fox, 
that next to the gratification of winning, was 
the pleasure of losing, at card?. Butler, in 
his Hudibras, has expressed precisely the 
same sentiment in these words, — 

" Certain, the pteftsnreiiaa great, 
In hmng cheated, as to cheat.** 

But, not to dwell on these pasteboard diver- 
sions, with respect to which, were I called 
upon to pronounce an opinion, the reference 
to our great Whig statesman has, I know not 
how, suggested an apposite quotation wherein 
to announce it, as thus : — A card " party is 
the madness of many for the gain of a few ; — " 
I shall merely observe, that the great game 
of life, played as it is, by fiAy-two cards, or 
weeks, supplies us with ample materiel for 
philosophic reflection and ingenious com- 
mentary. Myself having been cut out of 
the game, I may surely hang over the chair 
of my friends, and see how many points they 

se'lusion, havlog: injured his oonstitntion bj dissipa- 
tion. His attention, during: his excursions, was excited 
by an oclireons appearance in the water. Being induced 
fo try its effects, he found himself so much benefited 
as to cause him to return the following^ summer, and 
he persevered in his new discovery so successfully as 
not only tu re-establish his health, but to strengtlien 
his constitution, and to lengthen his life to the 
advanced age of eighty-five. 



make. I do so, and invariably find that thej 
lose two doubles and the rub, besides frantic 
bets which they make on the odd trick. How 
b this? Does it arise from the superior play 
of their adversaries ? No. Do their ojtponents 
count honours to which they are not entitled f 
No, Do they themselves omit to score honours? 
No. The plain truth is, that the besotted in- 
dividuals in question either throw away their 
trumps, letain their tramps, or have no trumps 
to throw away or retain. Let me elucidate 
by another quotation. The facetious, but 
sage Mr. Coleridge, upon one occasion thus 
addressed his friend : Hazlitt, if dirt were 
trumps, what a hand you'd have ! There it 
is ; we do not commence the game with clean 
hands: or, to exemplify, by an amended 
reading of a passage in Shakspeare, made by 
one of our modem commentators — 

Thttra^ the rmb. 
For in that slippery deal what cards arisen 
When we have »h«fied vrlth a mortal coil* 
Must give 08 paw$I" 

all which is true enough ; but I, nevertheless, 
contend that in order to the obtaining of the 
rub in the game of life, — no matter with what 

mortal coil or perseverance we shuffle, it is 

indispensable that we should give ourselves 
paws fitting and decent to play withal. We 
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60 not undcrbtand the matter at all : wc rely 
upon our animal spirits — appropriately so 
called, instead of our intellectual counter- 
poises: but I shall ezplaiu more fully 
presently. 

The fact is,— and it is well that it should 
be stated with due emphasis, — we cultivate 
and pamper the dirty and degrading ten- 
dencies of our nature to the exclusion of the 
nobler functions of the soul. With our be- 
grimed fingers we madly throw away our 
most valuable and effective cards, marking 
litem ineffaceably as they fall, and play such 
fantastic tricks before high heaven, us make 
not only the angels, but ourselves, weep. 
Here yon shall behold.adbtmcted uplH)lsterer 
taming the tables upon his female partner ; 
there, a devoted duellist snuffing out the 
oandles with a pistol bullet : here is a bountry 
gentleman madly pursuing the pack, neck or 
nothing— but the dislocation of the former; 
there, is an aspiring apprentice, springing 
over the obstructing counters, and rushing 
incontinently to ruin. 

Perhaps I have dwelt upon this subject too 
seriously : I cannot help it; ft is, perehance, 
my infirmity. I moralize over my matutinal 
muffin: that *^ solitary dough " has no charms 
for me. 1 chew the cud of sweet and bitter 
fimcy, when I should be eating my dinner. 
The dessert is a desert to me : I have philo- 
sophical nuts to crack, of a more obstinate de- 
scription than Barcelona can produce. I care 
not a fig for a filbert, nor a pin for a pine- 
apple. My tea is poison, (who's, by-the-by, 
is not ?) and J sup full of horrors. In a word, 
I am a Self-Tormentor. 

I lay it down as an incontrovertible axiom, 
that next to the pleasure of tormenting others 
is (he delight of tormenting one's self. I say 
nothing, at present, of the surpassing bliss of 
tormenting others through one's self. Oh! 
exquisite mental electricity! delightful reci- 
procity! glorious free-trade! invented by 
Timon for the benefit of A pemantus,— im- 
proved by Leibnitz for Uie service of Newton, 
— perfected by Byron for the pleasure of 
Soutfaey. 

I love the man who can pluck figs from 
thistles, and grapes from thorns; and this, 
too, without pricking his fingers. Not less 
estimable is he who extracts good out of evil, 
educes wisdom from folly, honey from drones, 
and music from a pig. 1 admire and respect 
the intellectual Jack Sheppard n^ho breaks 
through the prison of prejudice and custom, 
and escapes through the chimney of folly and 
deception. But far above these in my heart of 
hearts dwells he who manufactures vinegarout 



of8u«^«ir; who makes wry faces ata sudden and 
unexpected bequest ; who literally considers 
it, as the Scotch law has it, a mortification ; 
who finds a substitute for a fiint in his father^s 
cameo ; who makes a trigger of his uncle's 
tobacco box, and blows out his brains with 
his marriage certificate. 1 love the man who 
sees his own coffin growing in every tree ; 
who hears his own knell in every peal ; who 
beholds his own shroud in every bale of cotton. 
The world shall not have it all its own way. 
He goes forth ; he is kicked, cuffed, abused, 
and grievously ill-treated. Shall he not, 
when he gets home, kick, cuff, abuse, and 
grievously ill-treat himself? Oh no ; without 
this counter irritation, the earth, believe me, 
were not worth tlie purchase, — a globular 
superfluity, from whose smooth surface we 
should slip into eternity with reluctance or 
delay. We should not kick, but clasp the 
bucket; we should not unwillingly give up 
the ghost, we should cheerfully pay down the 
reality. 

Thus it is : before we take a long journey 
we put on strong shoes, which are of them- 
selves a species of obstruction; before we 
prepare to fly, we invent wings, tliereby en- 
cumbering our shoulders with a vast quantity 
of goose-feathers, as in the case of the philo- 
sopher in Rasselas,— or of wax, if we prefer 
the precedent of Icarus. Though bent on 
speed, we bait at noon ; though anxious to be 
at our journey's end, we order the sheets to 
the kitchen fire, and take our bottle of wine 
with the landlord. The clock cannot stir its 
hands without weights attached to it ; the 
creature cannot move without a corresponding 
weight of woe. I adore the forethought of 
the man, who supplies his human vessel with 
a ballast of grief before he proceeds on his 
voyage. I make much of him who, with in- 
finite dexterity, foreseeing that he is doomed 
to " get into hot water," takes refuge in the 
kitchen copper. How admirable the conduct 
of the younger Foscari, who tormented him- 
self to death with a fond love of his country,' 
and left his wife and children as bequests to 
the parish! How worthy of imitation the 
example of the aged prisoner who, being set 
at liberty, begged hard for a renewal of tlie 
lease of his prison! I hang, with devoted 
enthusiasm, over these lugubrious early mar- 
tyrs—those Tom Moodys, the whippers-in 
of their own persons, who flagellated them- 
selves into piety, and qualified themselves for 
heaven, not as plain Christians, but striped, 
figured goods! 

lljese are refreshing precedents to a mad 
like me, who have been all my life endea- 
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vouiiii}^ tu imbibe tlieir precepts and to follow 
their example. 1 am quite convinced that 
no human being can be really contented, 
unless he be perpetually grumbling ; and it is 
no paradox to assert that tlie consummation 
of happiness is the perfection of misery. I 
haye heard of a lady who, it is said, was so 
incessantly employed in weeping over her 
husband's grave, that she actually (and in- 
cessant water-drops will, we know, at length 
wear away the hardest substance) drilled a 
large hole through the flat tombstone, through 
which, by-the-by, it was not her pleasure to 
descend for many, many years aflerwards. 
Now, this was fine : she knew, good woman! 
or should have known,— actually did know, I 
take it upon myself to assert,— that all Uie 
waters of the Nile would be insufficient to 
stimulate tlie vital properties of the roan 
into renewed existence. What of that ? she 
was left with a snug settlement, and required 
a counterpoise to keep human nature ^*t/i 
equUibrio?^ She held the remembrance of 
her husband's person, therefore, as a sort of 
funded property of decent woe, which she 
never intended to draw out: his memory was 
her exquisite reserve of misery— her pet tor- 
ment. To conclude my philosophical survey 
of the question triumphantly— as easy shoes 
create corns, in like manner, easy circum- 
stances lieget anxiety. Rather, then, than be 
troubled perpetually with new servants, or 
torments which do not know their business, 
set up an establishment of your own; in a 
word, beat competition out of the market,^ 
make your own torments. 

1 am, as I before said, a Self-Tormentor. 
I understand the art perfectly. Nothing 
presents itself to me, but I convert it, not into 
" favour and to prettiness," but into disgrace 
and disfigurement. When I am in the dumps, 
I transform them into fanciful le:iden bullets, 
with which 1 imaginatively blow out my 
brains. I am never troubled with the blue 
devils, but I tenderly take them one by one, 
and paint them black. A night-mare is my 
liobby-hoi'se, and the bagpipes are the music 
of my sphere. My wife considers me (I am 
proud of this testimony of my skill) decidedly 
her torment: my children, at a private 
meeting in the nursery, the youngest in the 
chair, — passed resolutions to the efiect that 
I was an inveterate plague and bore; and my 
servants hate me most delightfully. What! 
shall I not torment myself "arf libitum" 
without molestation ? and how so effectually 
can I do so, as by tormenting my wife? 
Shall she laugh at Mr.Liston in the farce? 
Tiiat were a villainous imputation on my 



powers of pleasing. Shall she weep at Mr. 
Macrcady in the tragedy ? Am not 1 a living 
incentive to tears ? 

My children, again, I hate, or rather I 
did hate their chubby faces and rosy cheeks, 
(for they wear them no longer,) you never 
saw a better conducted family than tliey 
now present to my paternal gaze. Their 
young familiar faces— no longer like tam- 
bourines or tinkling cymbals, all brass and 
clatter — are transformed to the shape and 
longitude of violoncellos ; their voices, also, 
are like the tones of that instrument. Their 
arms depend from their shoulders, listless as 
pump-handles ; raise them suddenly, and the 
water starts from their eyes. They are Bur- 
ton's Anatomy of Melancholy in five duode- 
cimo volumes. They play not at trap-ball, 
they are rather like the monks of La Trappe v 
nor is leap-frog their favourite, they are 
thinking of the fiimily vault. They affect 
not ring-taw ; they play at wring-torment : 
they like not hunt the slipper, they hope to 
follow their father's footsteps, and step at Ust 
leisurely into his shoes. 

My ser>'ants are a very pretty — an exceed- 
ingly nice source of private torment to me, 
" There's comfort yet, they are assailable." 
Shall the scullion rebel? not while she owns 
a human scull. Shall tlie butler be unue- 
cessarily boisterons ? let him beware, I can 
furnish the world with an improved edition 
of Butlei's Remains, adorned with cuts! 
Does the footman revolt? he has speedily not 
a leg to stauti upon. The cook, perhaps, 
complains ? I send her forthwith on one of 
her namesake's voyages round the world to 
discover a better place — if she can I All 
and each of them are at my absolute disposal* 
I raise a finger, and they rise to do my bid- 
ding ; I shake it over their heads, and they 
are all under my thumb. A murmured 
curse, a sigh of C4implaint, a whisper of 
dissatisfaction, and they get no wages — but 
the wages of sin ; they secure no vails — but 
the vale of tears ; they wear no livery — but 
the livery of death ! 

Let not the exquisitely choice cordials of 
the self-tormentor be confounded with the 
vile compounds of the nervous man, or the 
spirituous hallucination of the hypochondriac; 
" alike, but oh ! how differenL" I have no 
patience witli the merely nervous man, who, 
for lack either of invention or ingenuity, is 
fain to lay ho-d of the most preposterous 
subjects for the nutriliou of his craving 
imagination; who looks abroad for misery 
when he might find it at home ; who uptm 
every high wind expects to find his bead in 
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a flo«er-pot, Vike the unfortunate lover in the 
Decaraeron ; and at each returning quarter- 
day takes leave of bis furniture, and unbolts 
the back door in anticipation of flif^Lt. Not 
less do I despise the splenetic hypochondriac, 
who, sad and sedentaxy, by the force of a 
morbid fancy, metamorphoses himself into 
kitchen utensils, or the ornaments of a draw- 
ing-room. Is it wonderful that he who is 
constantly guzzling hyson, or souchong, 
should imagine himself a tea-pot? Is it 
improbable that he who is from mom to 
dewy eve" ^zing through the window- 
frame, should conceive that he is made of 
glass ? Can it be a cause of surprise that 
one, unceasingly employed, like Domitian, 
in putting an end to blue bottles, should 
believe that he also is a blue bottle, about to 
be put an end to by some vivacious wine- 
bibber, reckless and ferocious as himself? — 
No. 

The felicity (for so it is) of the self-tor- 
mentor is derived from other sources. Does 
be imagine improbable calamities ? No. The 
utmost that can be urged against him is that 
lie makes bullets of his dumps, and sable 
demons out of blue devils. But he does not 
» go in quest of them— they come to him unre- 

quested. He does not send to another man's 
farm for another man's dairy-fed pork ; he 
fattens his own pigs. He is not a manufac- 
turer, he lives on his owu property. 

There are many methods by which the 
self-tormentor may stimulate into active and 
serviceable operation sluggish or reluctant 
torments. The best to be met vtith, in a 
small way, are to be enjoyed by a proceeding 
of this nature. Lay dowu a principle from 
which you determine never, upon any occa- 
sion or emergency, to swerve : adopt a line 
of conduct from nhich you resolve, upon no 
pretext whatever, to depart ; pursue a path 
out of which you make a point of not 
budging an inch. For instance, lay it down 
as a principle that every man is honest until 
you have proof positive of his roguery. Secure 
your friend, confide in him, leave him to his 
devices. If you find his hand in your pocket, 
believe that he is anxious to ascertain 
whether your pocket-book is safe; discover 
him in the act of counterfeiting your sig- 
nature, and conclude that your hand-writing 
is attractive, and his thirst for improvement 
intense. Your torment is perfect when he 
absconds to America. Your rule of conduct 
is to sleep on the third floor, to lock the door, 
to secure the key under your pillow, and to 
keep a caudle burning all night. When tlie 
bed-funiiturc is in flames, the excitement is 



pleasing; when you ha-e broken both legs 
by turning a summerset from the window, the 
torment is at its height. Pursue a path that 
leads to a quagmire, push on, keep moving — 
if ypu can ; you have no conception of the 
pleasure of gaining yuur point, even though 
you lose your shoes ; you can have no idea 
of tlte inward warmth, in spite of the outward 
lumbago. 

There are other methods of minute self- 
torment easily acquired, if the inclination do 
but second the understanding. There is the 
" out Casar aut nidlus" proceeding. You 
will have that, (whatever it may be.) and 
that onTy. There is no putting you from 
your humour. I remember an anecdote 
which may serve as an illustration. A gen- 
tleman went forth to troll for pike; he 
caught a chub ; it was coolly thrown back 
into tlie stream. He hooked another; it 
vas, in like manner, rejected; a tliird— its 
native element instantly received it. As 
the gentleman unscrewed his fishiug-nnl, 
and arranged his tackle preparatory to his 
return home, he soliloquised thus " When 
I come out to fish for pike, I fish for pike ; 
and, hang me, if 111 be put ofl* with chub !" 

Then, again, there is the Curtius con- 
trivance, by which you ride into ruin 
without the frailty of patriotism. You tor- 
ment yourself purely for tlie pleasure it 
afibrds; you flirt ^ith the fates ; you coquet 
with your own conceits; you dart your 
finger between the cogs of a steam-engine, 
to ascertain whether it works as fast as you 
have been informed it does. You are sure 
you can insert your head in the mouth of a 
cannon twice, before the match is applied to 
the touch-hole. You imitate the Irishman 
who laid a wager with his colleague, that 
the latter would not carry him in his hod to 
the top of the house without letting him fall, 
which, however, was done. " I've losjl," 
said he, as he landed on the parapet ; but 
once, when we were nearly at the top, / had 
hopes /" 

These, however, are merely hints to the 
uninitiated ; the perfection of the art must 
be attained by incessant practice and untiring 
attention. 

My friend, Croak, is in a fair way of 
succeeding — nay, has succeeded— in the 
arduous profession to which he has at length 
devoted himself. I knew him of old, and 
at that period I thought I discerned the 
seeds of a genius of which I now discover 
more than the blossom ; in a word, the fruit 
is already formed, and he has now only to 
wait till it be ripe, that he may pluck and 
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devour the same. Much good may it do 
him! 

When I first became acquainted with 
Croak, I instinctively made him the vessel to 
contain my own invaluable discoveries; he 
was, however, not a voluntary participant, but 
an involuntary recipient The electric shock 
passed through him, leaving' a gratifying 
thrill, for which he was at that time unable to 
account. But he soon acquired an insight 
into these mysterious recreations; he tor- 
mented himself through me, and 1 harassed 
myself through himt till the novelty wore off, 
and it became evident to us both that our 
common resources were insufficient to the 
sustenance of the insatiate claimants that 
reigned so despotically within. For me, the 
demand was easily supplied : I looked around, 
and beheld in everything appertaining to me 
a subject of torment inexhaustible. For 
Croak, in the meantime, it was no easy 
matter : his capital was small, so small that 
it behoved him to look out for a torment of a 
good stout material, something or somebody 
Uiat would wear well,— a really good article. 
He obtained one at last; he took a new friend. 

It appears that Morecraft, the friend in 
question, created a highly favourable im- 
pression on the mind of Croak; so truly 
estimable, indeed, was he, that Croak found 
him a rather awkward instrument for his 
purpose. He, nevertheless, managed to get 
some pretty pickings in the shape of minor 
vexations that encouraged him to proceed. 
Morecraft was so very respectable: Croak 
deemed himself so much the reverse. More- 
craft was so moral a man: Croak, alas! felt 
that his own morality had been missing for a 
. length of time. Morecraft was such a wit: 
Croak had no edition of Joe Miller in his 
library. But matters soon assumed a more 
favourable aspect : Croak became anxious to 
view the other side of the picture, for the 
purpose, perhaps, of ascertaining the name of 
the consummate artist who had produced so 
perfect a painting of humanity. Hence- 
forward he was a made man : he might from 
this time forth sing or say his Nunc dimiltU,'^^ 
for never more could be expect so abundant, so 
prosperous, a harvest At first, he contented 
himself with a cursory view of such parts of 
the character of his friend as appeared merely 
the other side of the virtues he had ascribed 
to him ; but soon he took a keener survey, 
and, whether the paint was bad, and ran 
through the canvas, I know not, but never 
did so hideously delightful a spectacle present 
itself to human eyes, as greeted the visual 
orbs of Croak. 



He turned his friend every way, and in alt 
possible lights and shadows; and at every 
turn discovered new colours of the showery 
arch,^ which convinced him that the storm of 
apathetic existence had passed away. Every 
joke was a jeer of the most infamous ma- 
lignity; every witticism was a poignant 
pointed viper, stinging him into extasy. 

Oh ! my dear friend," exclaimed Croak, 
one day as he tot with me, you have beard 
me speak of Mr. Morecraft; I have discovered 
him to be a most base and malignant m- 
dividual." 

Indeed ! I thought yon had represented 
him to me as a most respectable and amiable 
man." 

Never was a greater mistake," continued 
Croak, ** you don't know him, Sir — ^you don't 
know him. You have seen Goethe's Faust?" 
" I have." 
Well, Sir, you remember the Demon in 
that fine play, and you have doubtless seen 
Retzch's outline, in which he is so wonderfully 
depicted — thin — sarcastic — satanic. Well , 
Sir, Morecraft, you know, is a &t rascal, an 
obese demon, with far more malignity, and 
superior skill in the practice of it From 
henceforth he is to be designated the fat 
Mephistophiles!" Croak grinned immensely 
at the conceit ; and was evidently a happier 
man than he had been for many years past 
The fat Mephistophiles !— there was a tri- 
umph. I envied him— from my soul I envied 
him. 

I was again greeted with his presence a few 
days afterwards. 

I have been thinking," said be, " that 
it was unnecessary to go to Germany for the 
purpose of borrowing an appellation for the 
demon Morecraft : at all events, I have dis- 
covered another title equally appropriate, 
which may be applied alternately, or upon 
great occasions. What think ye? Is not the 
character of a fat fiend well indicated by the 
name of lago-Falstaff?" 

Again did Croak depart, grinning im- 
mensely as before, and again I felt iu my 
own bosom that 

" If therewuioftobefboiuiiiitbeworlil,*' 

it would not unsuccessfully be sought in the 
breast of Croak. Only to think for a mo- 
ment of such a thing. The double invention 
of two such titles as the fat Mephistophiles 
and lago-Falstaff, with liberty to apply them 
at pleasure. Oh ! such delights do not pre- 
sent themselves every day ! 

But I was doomed to hear more of my 
friends torment: he was literally overflow- 
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ing vtith excess of happiness, (le wislied me 
U> participate in Lis enjoyments. 1 knew he 
f^ould willingly have shared his last torment 
with me, had I wanted such crusts or crumbs 
of comfort ; but I was too generous to accept 
his offer. 

More and more do I discover,* said he, 
that Alorecraft is the most ungrateful of 
men ; you can have no conception, Sir, of the 
man^s baseness, f will tell you an anecdote. 
A person was walking in the fields one day, 
when he descried a man hanging from the 
bough of a tree. Having cut him down, and 
in some measure restored suspended anima- 
tion, 

***Tell me, I beseech you,' said the stranger, 
^ to whom I am indebted for this piece of 
service.' 

* My name is Snooks,' answered the good 
Samaritan. 

Snooks!" cried the other in surprise, 
* what! Thomas Snooks?' 
^ * Thomas Snooks at your service.' 

Oh! then I think I've got a writ against 
you,' said the suicidal bailiff, and forthwith 
conveyed him away in his custody. 

** Now, Sir," continued Croak, ««had I 
been the good Samaritan, and Morecraft the 
intended suicide, he would not only have 



taken me into custody, but sworn that I had 
attempted to hang him ! " 

Croak affected a moral gravity as he con- 
cluded his invective ; but I could see plainly 
that he had great difficulty in resUaining his 
rapture. 

A short time ago, Croak was again at my 
elbow. 

I have obtained a dignified situation for 
the fat Mephistophiles, since I last saw you," 
cried he ; you must know that he is one of 
tlie most consummate liars under the sun. 
Yon must know, also, that there is a society 
in this metropolis, called the London Men- 
dicity Society. Now, I propose to establish 
a London Mendacity Society, and to consti- 
tute the fat Mephistophiles perpetual presi- 
dent Ha! ha! ha!" 

lliere was no bearing this. Croak had 
clearly gone beyond his master. He had 
refined upon the art in a style to which I had 
not before deemed it susceptible. I was fain 
to give in, and to acknowledge myself beaten 
at my own weapons. 

Croak is in every sense of the word — I say 
it to his honour, for I love the man — an 
accomplished, a finished, an inimitable self- 
tormentor. 

Omeoa. 



LITERATURE 

The Poems of William Dnimmond, of 
Hawthornden ; with Life« By Peter 
Cunningham* 

Thoooh not many of thote to whom we address 
ounelves may have read his poems, we fancy there 
an but few of them who are not well acquainted 
with the name of Drommond of Hawthornden, the 
moch admired friend, and sometime host of our 
illustrious Ben Jonson, who made a pedestrian jour, 
ney to Scotland for the sole purpose of visiting him. 
We speak not of the high esteem in which he was 
held by another cotemporary English poet, the 
author of ^ PolyolMon,*' for the verses of Drayton 
are now as seldom read as those of Dnimmond. 
Both, however, deserve to be better known. 

Drummond, of Hawthornden, was one of the 
most accomplished men of his day ; he improved 
himself by trayel and residence in the most civilised 
countries of the European continent : he was an 

historian of no mean merit, and as a poet but 

here we had better quote the correct estimation of 
him, in the volume before us. 

^ Dnimmond is the first and best example of a 
Scottiah poet departing firom the dialcGt of his 
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country, and rising into pure and classic English. 
There are examples indeed in * the King*s Quair,* 
and in other poems ; but the language is antiquated, 
and to us odd ; vrhercas that of Drummond is at 
this day as pure and elegant as the diction of 
Milton or Pope. In flow and harmony he is equalled, 
but certainly not surpassed ; in sentiment and ex. 
presslon he is excelled by Shakspeare, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and Spenser. He appears not, how- 
ever, to have formed his verse on the style of any 
of these great poets : look at his sonnets, and say, 
what poet of the year 1600 has written aught so 
neat, so graceful, and so harmonious ; Miltou*s are 
of a later day. If he deviated into a pure and classie 
strain, he was followed for a long while by none of 
his countrymen. Between the days of Sir David 
Lyndsay and Allan Ramsay, or more properly 
Thomson, Scotland produced no poet, save Drum- 
mond, who could be named with the mighty ones 
that adorned England : the strains of those song, 
sters were humble and uncouth, and, with th« 
exception of some songs and ballads, scarcely merit 
the name of poetry. This only increases our admi. 
ration of Drummond. He seems to have antiei. 
pated the result of the union of the two cnmna^ 
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the gradual Mending of his native tongiio viith tho 
more {>opular one of England ; for though the songs 
of Iliinis, and the romances of Scott, will keep the 
dialect or language fram perishing, it ynW be to 
some future generation what the language of 
Chaucer is to oure." — Life, p. 38. 

This is high, and, in our humble opinion, just 
praise. We have always considered Dnimmond of 
Hawthomdcn as an important connecting link in 
tlic literary chain which now, as it were, binds the 
two countries together as one. If he has never 
enjoyed an extensive popularity, ** in the ordinary 
meaning of the wonl,^^ it is because his matter is 
generally not so good as his manner, and because his 
imagination is inferior to his execution, many of the 
graces of which roust ever escape the common reader. 

The best of his poems are selected in this volume. 
Some of the sonnets and shorter pieces are truly 
exquisite. 

The short Life prefixed is at once a novelty, (for 
liitherto very little has been known of the history 
of Drummond,) And a sensible piece of writing and^ 
criticism. It spiritedly rescues the bard of Haw- 
thomden from some inconsiderate remarks of 
Thomas Campbell, and from a malignant attack 
made upon him by the late William Giflford, Esq., 
translator of Juvenal, editor of the Quarterly Re^ 
view, &c. &c. &c. Gilford, in his capacity of Tory 
Rhadamanthus, might have been expected to bo 
more merciful to the old Scotchman, seeing that ho 
(Dnimmond) detested the covenanters, wa^ strongly 
attached to high monarchical principles, and wielded 
tlie pen in their defence. But Mr. Gifford was editor 
of Ben Jonson's works, as well as of the Quarterly 
Review. To elevate Ben, who would ever stand 
high enough mthout his offices^he would cast down 
Dnimmond, who told some curious stories of his 
idol, into the very kennel of degradation and 
infamy. 

The editor of this volume, (which we cordially 
recommend,) and the wiiter of the Life of Drum- 
mond of Hawthomdcn, is a son of Allan Cunning- 
ham*s>-a very young man, but who already bids 
fair to preserve in the family the laurels which his 
fiither has won. 

Reasons for Christianity. 

In the scarcity of new works on the important 
subject of religion, we think this small volume 
peculiarly entitled to notice. Some may dispute 
our premises, and even express their astonishment 
at our assening that religious works come rarely 

from the press. What we mean is this there are 

few such books that we could recommend gene- 
rally, or that are siuted to the tastes of others than 
the peculiar sects, or the subdivisions of sectarian- 
ism to which they are addressed. There are, doubt- 
lessly numerous productions on these sacred topics 
put forth every year, nay every month ; but the 
mass of these arc declamatory and fanatical, far 
behind the intellect of the age, and frequently so 
illopcal, as to injure the great cause they attempt 
to advocate. 



The author of ReoBons for Christianity,** 
because he addresses himself to no particular sect, 
may advantageously be read by all sects. He takes 
a broad view of his subject ; he examines it with a 
fervent but steady eye, and his reasons are phi- 
losophical. His style is perspicuous and simply 
elegant. He is perfectly intelligible to all classes, 
however confined their education, and to all 
ages above mere childhood. He thus explains his 
aim 

" It is to counteract the mischievous tendency of 
opinions now widely disseminated, which are hostile 
to the good order, the peace, and well-being of 
society, inasmuch as they militate agunst the prin- 
ciples essential to the preservation of those blessings. 
In any state of things that exists, or can be ima. 
gined, under any form of government, monarchical, 
republican, or mixed, the generality of mankind 
must seek for consolation under the toils, troubles, 
afflictions, and anxieties of tliis transitory and nnccr- 
tain life, in the hope of a better, which revelation 
has afforded ; and it is scarcely possible for an indi- 
vidual, convinced of this, to contemplate, without 
endeavouring to avert, by any means in his power, 
however humble, the discontent, strife, discord, 
vice, and misery, which must be generated among, 
them, unless that hope be sustained.** 

Noyels, Historical, Legendary, and Ro- 
mantic. By Mrs. Bray. 

We are very glad to see this publication, whieh 
is to contain the collected novels of Mrs. Bray. 
Her works deserve the praise that has been bestowed 
upon them so copiously, and by much higher critical 
authorities than ourselves, and in terms more ele- 
gant than any at our com^nd. Her novels ought 
to command the suffrages, even of those who are 
enemies to novel reading. They abound with his- 
torical instruction and striking 'lessons of pure and- 
lofty morality. 

The long, gossiping preface, afier the manner of 
one from whom such things were natural and de- 
lightful, we look upon as a great mistake. Others 
may judge it more harshly. 

Family Classical Library : No. XLV. 
and XLVL 

Thb first of the two volumes of this cheap and 
excellent publication now on our table, contains the 
tragedies of .A^hylus, translated by the Rev. 
R. Potter, M. A., Prebendary of Norwich, preceded 
by a luminous essay on the Grecian drama, which 
includes a sketch of the life of ^schylus. 

The second is the first part of Mr. Baker*s faith- 
ful translation of Livy, which great historian will 
close the valuable series we have had occasion so 
often to recommend. 

Translations of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Latin Prize Poems. Second 
Series. 

TiiESB versions are executed with great freedom 
and spirit, and must, from many reoaons uncon- 
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Heeled irith tlie litenry merit of the origtnali, 
prore verj inteiettiiig to nuuiy who are not Latin 
fcbolars. Is there, for example, a mother, or a 
Bsler, hat will derive pleasore from perasing, in 
good English, the yersei which gained for her son, 
or her hrother, the honoars of .^ma Mater? 

We are glad to see that the poem on ^ Syra- 
cose,* one of the Texy host of these prize essays, 
written at Oxford, in 1819, hy the accomplished 
E. Stanley, now our eloquent Secre^ry of State for 
the Colonies, and one of the rising yoang statesmen 
on whom the hopes of old England repose, is ren- 
dered in a manner which does justice to the 
original. 

The Cook and Housewife's Manual, Sec 
The fifth edition, revised and enlarged. 
By Mrs. Margaret Dods, of the Clei- 
kiim Inn, at St. Ronan*8. 

FnoM poetry and the classics to cookery is, 
indeed, a stepl Yet we maintain it is hy no means 
a step firom the suhlime to the ridiculous. Who 
talka more frequently ahout eating than the suhlime 
Homer? A had dinner may, when one is not in 
appetite, be ridiculous enough and make one laugh, 
but this tome teacheth the art (or is it a scienoe ?) 
of fomiahing agood dinner, and that too, comfortably 
and economically^ matters which have nothing 
ridicnlons about them. 

We are assured, by those who are adepts, that 
the book is a good one of its kind, and deserves the 
popularity among families,*' which it has obtained. 
We confess our comparative ignorance, hut finding 
the introduction and notes very amusing — almost as 
much so indeed, as Dr. Kitchiner's " Oracle we 
were reading on until we came to a query which 
has completely put us to a non plus. It is this. 

Would not a young salted gooee answer very well, 
dreased as a duck in sanr kroute ?*'-.** We pause for 
a reply." 

Such a matter requires solemn consideration. 
But what follows cooking ? Oh 1 

The Dnchess of Bern in La Vendee ; 
comprising a Narratiye of her Adven- 
tnresy with her private and secret 
Correspondence. By General Der- 
moncourt, who arrested Her Royal 
Highness at Nantes. 
Hbu we step from the &miliar to the romantic ! 



A series of adventures like these would make the 
fortune of a novel writer ; and yet the events related 
took place but the other day, not many leagues from 
our own shores. We consider every attempt at revo. 
lution, or counter-revolution, where there is not an 
almost positive certainty of success, as a great crime. 
Yet when the insurgent is a female we must make 
allowances for her weakness in political knowledge, 
her inability to compare her own military and other 
means with those of her enemy, and if we find her 
exhibiting not only courage but great fortitude in 
the course of her desperate enterprise, wo cannot 
altogether withhold our admiration. Our sympa- 
thy will be the warmer, as (thank heaven !) it is 
rarely called for by a woman under such dream- 
stances. We confess it is thus we feel for Marie 
Caroline Duchesse de Berri, spite of the burlesque 
termination of her romantic adventures, and the 
frivolity and flippancy she is made to display in this 
volume, where, talk ahout eau sucr^e, and bonbons, 
(her Royal Highnes8*s preference was given to ^ cho- 
colate au rouleau, with drag^s upon it,*') is mixed 
up with the description of the most tragical events. 
Something of this, it is true, may lay at the door of 
the writer, or tPriiers of this memoir, for we are 
convinced that the starch old General Dermoncourt 
— 4hat incarnation of the " vieille moustache** did 
not produce this work alone, or unaided, but we 
fear much of it must rest with the Duchess, whose 
**bi8t scene of all*' nobody can either doubt or 
defend, elevate or adorn. Of that humiliating, de. 
basing scene, the volume before us says nothing. 
After taking leave of her Royal Highness on her 
departure frpm Nantes, it concludes with a very 
smart and very Freneh sentence. "Let another 
now undertake the task of relating the third act of 
the drama, which began k la Marie- Therese, and 
has ended a la Marie-Louise.*' 

To understand these allusions we refer our 
readers to the history of Maria Theresa of Austria, 
and to some passages " in the life of Bonaparte*s 
wife and then widow. 

The descriptions of La Yend^ its singular inha. 
bitants, and their mode of warfare, are exceedingly 
well done ; and in the rapid succession of adventures 
and hair-breadth 'scapes from the Duchess's first 
landing near Marseilles, and passing the night i la 
belle 6toile," to her egress from the hiding-place 
behind the stove at Nantes, the reader will find 
more amusement than in any avorago half dozen of 
Mr. Colbum's novels. 
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Plates of the Oriental Annual. 

This will bo a beautiful novelty among a class of 
works, where something new was mnch wanted. 
The plates before us (no fewer than twenty-five in 
number) give representations of some of the most 
VOL. IK— NO. V. 



Striking scenes in our possessions in the Eist Indies. 
The sublimities of eastern landscape, shores lashed 
by the tremendous waves of the monsoon, towering 
mountains, majestic rivers, and " matchless cata. 
Tscts,** the peculiarities, and sometimes goigcousncss 
of oriental architecture, views of the spots and 
2h 
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edifices where many of the moei remarkable eyenta 
of Indian history have occurred, together with most 
characteristic protnuts, and scenes which familiarise 
us with the natural history of those vast countries, 
compose this pictorial treasure. The designs for tbc 
work were original drawings made on the spot by 
W. Daniell, Esq. R. A. whose long acquaintance 
with India, and whose merits as a painter are suffi- 
ciently known. The perfect correctness of his 
views is recognised by all who have travelled in 
India, and nothing can surpass his fine, broad, 
sunny effect, and what we may call his " atmos- 
pheric truth." Those who have travelled in any 
Eastern country, or even in the South of Spain or 
Italy, will understand what we mean by this, and 
feel that the artist, who in representing scenes 
under such sides, gives violent oppositions of light 
and shade, and condensed phantasmagoric effects, 
sacrifices by so doing one of the most essential 
characteristics of the scenery. 

We might say a great deal on the manner in 
which the engravings are executed, but confident 
that they need only be seen to recommend them, 
selves to all lovers of pure art, we will merely add 
that no expense or possible pains have been spared 
to render item worthy of patronage. 

IlluBtrations to the Poetical Works of 
Sir Walter ScoU. Parts I. and II. 

This is a tribute worthy of the *^ Ariosto of the 
North." We think the introduction of the HeraL 
die plates an excellent idea, and hope to see it 
followed up. Soott, indeed, cannot be fully Ulus. 



trated without them: his poems and his house 
at Abbotsford are, and his head t9a#, stored with 
antiquarian and heraldic details. 

Portraits of the Principal Female Cha- 
racters in the Waverley Novels. 

This work continues to be as beautiful and grace- 
ful as ever. In part X. there is a most interesting 
portrait of the lovely and unfortunate Mary, Queen 
of Scots, after the quaint old picture by Zucchero. 
We hope this work finds proper encouragement. 
Some of the very best and some of our most pro. 
mising artists are engaged on it. Accompanying 
the portraits with an illustrative landscape, is a 
great improvement. Loch Tay after Robson b a 
lovely view and like the place. 

My Sketch Book. By George Cruik- 
shank. A Peep into Alfred Crow- 
quill s Folio. 

Our old fnend Cruikshank is as droll as ever, and 
Alfred Crowquill is an acquaintance worth making. 
We can prescribe few better antidotea to spleen at 
this gloomy season, 

** When chill November*s surly bhist 
Lays fields and forests bare,*' 

than a supply of whimsical, amusing eahiers like 
these. 

Query. When shall we receive the next nnm- 
ber of lUttstrations of Modem Sculpture ?** That 
work u an especial fiivoorite with us, and we tmst 
with the public. 
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Tbb union of the two laif^e theatres under one 
man^ment .is to us an ominous forerunner of 
decline. It is at least a symptom of morbid eneigy, 
if not of absolute decay. The sun of their glory 
has culminated and is rapidly approaching the nadir. 
Nothing but a mighty effort can save it from speedy 
extinction. Last year we expressed our reprobation 
of a Frenchman presiding over one of the national 
theatres of this country. We considered it a nation, 
al disgrace, and argued nothing but mischief from 
such a degrading revolution in the dramatic manage- 
ment of the great temple of Melpomene. The 
proprietors of Covent Garden do not deserve that it 
should survive such a degradation, nor will it long, 
or ours will be a lying prophecy. It may linger 
for a while in the throes of an expiring agony, but 
it must shortly pass away and yield up its stately 
walls to the contumelious appropriation of a bazaar, 
a conventicle, or an auctioneer's warehouse. 

In proof of the state of decline to which our huge 
theatres are rapidly veiging we have only to look 
at the prospects which they hold out to us for the 
ensuing season. They have in truth begun most 



inauspidously. They have brought out two new 
performers, the one a lady whom (fie upon such 
gallantry I) every body laughed at ; the other a gen- 
tleman whom his best admirers admit to be but 
respecUble. What are we to think when Mrs. 
Sloman of Bath is advanced to the dignity of Bel- 
videra, and Mr. King, the now$ homOy to that of 
the heir of the Montagues*? What are we to think 
when the management can find no better represen- 
tative of Letitia Hardy than Ellen Tree, and no 
more efficient Doricourt than Cooper? God save 
the mark I is this the best they can afford us for 
our seven shillings? It is a barter of sterling mintage 
for a counterfeit currency. Of Ellen Tree we how- 
ever do not think meuily; she is clever, though 
by no means a first-rate actress. She has consi- 
derable talent, but no genius, and however it may 
be the fiuhion to extol her because she is a pretty 
interesting woman, as we do not choose to sacrifioe 
our conscience upon the altar of mere public 
opinion, we do not shrink from pronouncing that 
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•he is vastly otrer-imted. Sh« aerer an itend at 
the head of her profeanon. Of MIm Tajlor We 
■hould my much the nme thing; the is a elever 
sprightly actroBs, hut nothing moie. Miss Fanny 
Kemble is a star of the same magnitude, occa- 
iionally sparkling a little brighter, but she nill 
never be the centre of a system. Hers is a derived 
light, she has none of her own; she is a mere 
planetary irradiation in the dramatic hemisphere 
where she will never shine as a sun. These ladies 
are now the greatest attractions of the stage except 
Miss Kelly, who stands alone and pre-eminent 
Among the performers of a different gender, in 
tragedy Mr. Macready is the sole prop of the his- 
trionic &bri£, and we by no means consider him 
a great man. He is a consummate aetor, hut 
we never forget that he is an actor; he never can, 
as it were by a moral transmigration, transfuse 
his soul into the chancter which he portrays, and 



impart to it a new life, — an identity at once real and 
complete. His conception always seems to evqx>- 
rate in his mighty struggles alter greatness. It is 
true he exhibits much enexgy, much professional skill ; 
but the skill is always apparent, the energy always 
counterfeit. He never embodies a character, but 
limply reflects his own shadow under a variety of 
distortions. Whether we see him in Macbeth, 
King John, Virginius, or Bob Roy, they are each 
and all one and the same man, we never lose sight 
of Macready. He is always BCacready in diaguise. 
He is therefore, in our estimation, though extremely 
clever, not an actor of the highest class, so that at 
this moment in tragedy we have not a first-rate 
perfoimer, either male or female, on the stage. 

The little theatres promise to be attractive. The 
Adelphi has opened with good promise, but the 
Strand Theatre has been dosed by order of the 
Lord Chamberlsin. 
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Captaim Robs and his nephew had the honour of 
dining with their Majesties at Windsor. The King 
received them with open arms, and, throwing aside 
all royal formality, greeted Captain Ross with a 
hearty embrace. 

The King on Monday paid a visit to the Earl and 
CoQBtess of Albemarle, at Hampton Court; where 
he partook of a sumptuous dejettnS h iafourchetie. 
Among the Company invited to meet his Majesty, 
were the Princess Lieven, the Duke of Richmond, 
Lord Melbourne, Lord Holland, Lord Palmerston, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, and Mr. and Mrs. George 
Lsmb. 

The Marriage of the Honourable Mr. Wellesley, 
son of Lord Cowley, with Miss Olivia de Roos, 
was solemmsed at Windsor Castle on Tuesday 
evening; the ceremony was performed by the 
Bishop of Worcester. The King and Queen ho. 
nonred it with their pmenoe, and his Majesty gave 
the bride away. The Duke of Wellington, Lady 
Sydney, Lord and Lady Cowley, Colonel and Miss 
de Roos, and Sir Herbert Taylor were also present 

The King arrived at St James's Palace on Wed- 
nesday forenoon, in company with Sir Herbert 
Taylor. He held a Court soon after his arrival ; 
which was attended by the Foreign Ambassadors, 
the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Stanley, Lord Mel. 
bourne, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Charles Grant, Sir 
James Grsham, Lord Hill, and Mr. Addington, 
late Ambassador at the Spanish Court The King 
returned to Windsor in the evening. 

PoBTUGAL.'— The dvil war in Portugal is, appa. 
rently, drawing to a conclusion. Don Pedro has 
commenced offensive operations against his brother. 
He divided his foroes into three columns, which 
advanced in different directions to attack the forti. 



fications and entrenchments of the Miguelites. The 
troops of the Usurper fought courageously, and 
their artillery committed great havoc among the 
assailants^ At one time, the right column was 
thrown into confusion by a charge of cavalry, which 
drove a Portuguese regiment upon the Irish brigade, 
and caused a temporary retreat with the loss of 
some prisoners. They soon, however, rallied, and 
succeeded in pushing the enemy from their posi- 
tions, at the point of the bayonet The result of 
the operations on this day was highly favourable to 
the Pedroites. They carried every position they 
attacked, and passed the night in the enemy*s 
quarters. The following day the enemy had dis- 
appeared from the neighbourhood, and were found 
in fuU retreat by way of Lumiar, a place about four 
miles distant from Lisbon. Don Pedro*s troops 
soon came up with them, and there was some se- 
vere fighting between thdr advanced-guard and the 
rear-^uard of the enemy. After passing through 
Lumiar, the latter quitted the high-road, and pro- 
oeeded to the village of Loures ; upon the heights 
in the rear of which their main army was stationed, 
supported by artillery. They took advantage of 
the absence of the Pedroite artillery to make two 
attacks; which, however, were repulsed with loss. 

To add to the misfortunes of Don Miguel, ho 
has lost all hope of assistance or countenance from 
Spain. The Queen Regent has directed her Mi- 
nister to quit the head-quarters of the Usurper, and 
has formally acknowledged Donna Maria as Sove- 
reign of Portugal. 

Spain. — The accounts from Madrid are favours, 
ble to the Queen. The Ci^tain8.General of the 
provinces continue to send in their adhesion and 
professions of fidelity. The insurrection in Biscay, 
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however, gained •trength ; and symptomt of disif. 
fection have appeared in Navarre. There have 
been some skinniihes between the rebeU and the 
government troopa, in one of which Santoa 
Ladron, a Guerilla chief, was taken prisoner : he 
was immediately tried by a military commission, 
for being in arms against his lawful sovereign, and 
shot the next day (the 14th of October), at Pam. 
peluna. Dedsive news ftom. the seat of the insur- 
rection is daily expected ; as the Queen^s troops 
had advanced in considerable force to the vicinity of 
Buxgos, where the rebels were prepared to en* 
counter them. — Spectator, 

HoLLiND The States-General of Holland met 

for the despatch of business, according to a funda. 
mental law of the kingdom, on Monday last The 
King, as usual, opened the session with a speech. 
With all his procrastinating ingenuity, his Majesty 
seems to have been exceedingly puzzled what to 
say upon the occasion. He, however, assures the 
" noble and mighty lords,*' that he has done all in 
his power to bring the negodation on the Belgisn 
question to a conclusion, but that the spirit of 
concession and desire of terminating the contro- 
versy on his side were met with new difficulties,** 
and he holds out no immediate prospect of a final 
arrangement. 

There is a Prince Schwartzenberg at present at 
the Hague, who is in close communication with 
the Dutch cabinet No one seems to know ex- 
actly what his business is. It is asserted by some, 
that he is the bearer of assurances from the conti- 
nental despou that they will assist King William 
in his designs upon Belgium ; by others, that his 
mission relates solely to the question of Luxem^ 
bouig, and the afiairs of the German diet; lastly, 
that he is commissioned to bring ever the king to 
a right understanding of his position, and to satisfy 
him that he has nothing to expect from foreign aid. 
This last supposition is probably correct ; for Prussia 
and Austria have determined to recognise King 
Leopold as sovereign of Belgium, in the most for- 
mal manner, —Prussia having despatched Count 
Amheim, and Austria Count Dietrichsten, as 
their accredited Ministers to the Court of Brussels. 

Africa. — The French have succeeded in taking 
the important town of Bugeia, on the African 
coast, afrer a sanguinary conflict with a most for- 
midable tribe of barbarians, the Kabailes. The 
battle lasted with scarcely any cessation from seven 
o*clock in the morning of the 29th September to 
the evening of the 2nd instant The combatants 
even fought during the night, as the moon was at 
the full and the weather was remarkably fine. The 
coast is thickly covered with olive and other trees 
almost to the water's edge; and the Kabailes being 
concealed among them, kept up a most harassing 
fire on the French. At length, however, they 
were compelled to retreat, and the invaders took 
possession of all the forts and strongholds. It is 
said that the port affords the finest anchorage on the 
coast of Africa. 

Ga m i CE .— iA fonnidablo conspiracy against the 



Government of King Otho has lately been diaoo- * 
vered. It was organised under the direction of 
Colocotroni; who has been seized and impri- 
soned. Martial law has been declared throughout 
the kingdom of Greece. 

A sheet of tissue paper of the following extraor- 
dinary dimensions is now exhibiting at Colyton, 
Devonshire. It measured in length nearly two 
miles, being ten thousand and five hundred feet 
long, and is in breadth three feet six inchea I the 
weight of it is but ninety-eight pounds; it was 
manufactured by Bfr. John Morgan, junior, in the 
short space of seven hours, by his patent machinery. 

DWELLINO HOUSB niSCOVBRBO IN A BoO IN lU- 

LAND. — The inde&tigable and scientific officer. 
Captain Mudge, in the course of the survey of the 
north-west coast of Ireland, which he is conducting 
under the auspices of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, has lately had an opportunity of 
investigating a most singular structure which has 
been found sixteen feet below the sur&ce of a bog 
near Donegal. It appears to have been a small 
dwelling house, rudely framed of oak, and fitim the 
antiseptic qualities of the bog, is in perfect preserva- 
tion. A plan, elevation, and a minute description 
of this highly interesting discovery, have been com- 
municated to the Society of Antiquaries ; and the 
public anticipate, with no ordinary eagerness, the 
appearance of these documents ; for though this 
building is on a small scale, compoeed of homely 
materials, and placed in a less refined region than 
Pompeii, yet, like that celebrated city, its disinter- 
ment brings us immediately to the manuers and 
customs of the Irish fifteen or twenty centuries ago. 

The following singtilar circumstance occurred 
on board the Vesta, which has cleared out of the 
St Kathariiie*s Docks for New York * — A few 
days unce a Dutchman, whose name was unknown, 
came on board, and signified his desire to proceed 
to New York and work his passage out This wu 
objected to, and the man was ordered on shore. 
On the following day he again came on board, and 
after a short time he was missed, and it was 
thought he had again gone on shore. This was 
about mid-day. On the following day Obtain 
M^Gowan gave orders for removing a part of the 
caxgo, consisting of packages of pipeclay, to another 
stowage, and on removing a considerable quantity 
of it they were greatly surprised to find the Dutch- 
man stowed away beneath the packages of pipeclay, 
having put his feet into a bag, and beside him was 
a long roll of coarse bread, a bit of cheese, and a 
prayer-book. The removal of the pipeclay was 
accomplished just in sufikient time to save the poor 
fcllow*s life, as the packages of clay had pressed 
upon him so severely as to deprive him of all mo- 
tion, and in a few hours he must have died. He was 
immediately placed in a warm bath, and after some 
time was so far recovered as to be removed on shore 
for medical aid. He no doubt calculated upon sus- 
taining life till the ship got to sea, when he would 
be carried to New York. 
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sxpukatiolf of the print of the 
fashions. 

Evening Dress. 
The xobe is composed of a new kind of 
gBuze, called gaze fleur de$ anget^ a rose- 
coloured }^nnd, flowered in separate sprigs in 
a blond lace pattern, and worn over a satin 
slip to correspond. The conage is low, cut 
in a very graceful manner on the shoulders, 
and trimmed with a lappel of the same ma* 
terial. The lappel is square behind, cleft 
upon the shoulders, where it is sufficiently 
deep to form a maneheron^ and descending in 
the stomacher shape, terminates in a rounded 
point a little below the waist. The lappel, 
bust, and bottom of the conage^ are each edged 
with blond lace. Bouffant sleeve slashed in 
front of the arm. The hair parted on the 
forehead is disposed in light loose curls, which 
hang low at the sides. The hind hair is 
arranged in low bows, from which a few 
ringlets fall over the back of the head. A 
half wreath of blue wild flowen is placed 
lather far back. Scarf of gaxe $ylph%de^ 
embroidered round the border in a very light 
pattern. Ear-rings and neck-chain, fancy 
jewellery, gloves of white knitted silk, resem- 
bling double-grounded lace. Black satin 
dippers of the sandal kind. 

Carriage Dress. 

A PELISSE of lemon-coloured ^iKMpnnresse, 
plain, high corsage. The sleeves very large 
from the shoulder to the bend of the arm, sit 
nearly but not quite close to the wrist, and 
are ornamented with knots of satin riband to 
correspond, placed at regular distances. Pele- 
rine of two falls, deep on the back and 
shoulders, but open, so as to display the form 
of ihe bust in front; each fall is bordered 
with a bias band of satin, a similar band 
adorns each side of the front of the skirt, and 
knots of riband much larger than those on 
the sleeves are placed at eqnal distances from 



the waist to the bottom of the skirt. Lemon* 
coloured satin hat, lined with pale lilac vel- 
vet, a round and very open brim, which stands 
much off the face ; crown of the helmet form. 
The trimming consLsts of knots of lemon- 
coloared gauze riband, and a sprig of half- 
blown flowers to correspond. Cashmere scarf. 
Lilac kid gloves. Black rep$ slippers. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHIONS AND 
DRESS. 

Winter materials will this year surpass, 
both in richness and variety, those of many 
preceding seasons. Grosprincesse, plain satin, 
rept, and Cashmere, are expected to be most 
fashionable in out-door dress, for which the 
only novelties that have yet appeared^ ara 
pelisses of the three first of these materials. 
We have given in onr print one of an ele- 
gantly simple kind. Others are made with 
a single pelerine, which has long narrow ends 
that fall low in front ; it is trimmed ronnd 
with black blond, or real lace ; if the latter is 
employed, it must be of a double ground, 
and an antique pattern. A good many have 
the fronts of the skirts ornamented in a very 
' complicated manner, by interlaced bands, 
reversed denU^ and rouleaus disposed in a 
very novel style. The skirts, both of pelisses 
and robes, are of a still more extravagant 
width than last season; they are set on 
in double and even triple plait^ in order that 
they may fall in folds to the very bottom. 
This excess of fulness is highly disadvan- 
tageous to the figure ; but whenever fashion 
hits the happy medium, she is sore not to 
preserve it long. 

The materials of hats and bonnets are 
changed, but as yet the forms remain the 
same. Those of black satin, lined with 
coloured velvet, or coloured satin with black 
velvet, are most fashionable. Myrtle-green, 
bleu Haiti^ orange, and rose, are the colours 
contrasted with black. They are trimmed 
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with flowen» or aigrettei formed of ends of 
ganze riband : in either case the trimming 
corresponds with the colours of the head- 
dress. 

Some of the new bonnets are of satin only, 
and lined with the same colour; but the 
trimming consists of flowers and ribands, in 
which black is very predominant. A pretty 
bonnet of this description is of rose-coloured 
satin, trimmed wiUi rose-coloured gauze 
riband figured with black; a band of which, 
arched in front, is brought round the upper 
part of the crown, it terminates in a rosette 
on one side, the ends of which descend upon 
the brim. An aigrette formed of sprigs of 
hyacinths, partly black, and partly rose* 
colour, completes the trimming. 

Furs are expected to be very much in 
favour, particularly sable. It is supposed, 
however, that as the season advances, ermine 
will regain some of its ancient vogue, though 
it is by no means likely to equal sable in 
estimation. Fine dark chinchilla, and squir- 
rel back, will rank next to ermine and sable. 
That light and graceful fur, the Isabella bear, 
is likely to be in request in evening dress : it 
is a favourite fur of the Q,ueen*8 ; her Majesty 
wears it very frequently. 

It is yet too soon to suy much of the forms 
in which furs will be employed ; but boas, we 
understand, are likely to continue in favour. 
A new kind of tippet, and a fancy muff, both 
just imported from Paris, and as yet scarcely 
seen in either country, are to be introduced. 
The first will form an elegant finish to a 
. dress, being a pointed pelerine, with epau- 
lettes also pointed. The muff is one of those 
fancies that are likely to be temporary ; it is 
extremely small, and made in such a manner 
as to form at once a muff and reticule. We 
suspect that it is likely to be adopted only by 
the mcrveilleuses of both countries. 

The materials for evening dress will be 
painted and printed satins, Pekin, poux de la 
reinsygazefleur det angety satin striped gauze, 
and gaze blonde, A mixture of black and 
colours will no doubt be very prominent in 
evening dress. Several robes, particulariy 
gauze ones, have black grounds thickly 
strewed with detached bouquets of flowers in 
vivid colours, or else printed in winding 
columns of flowers, also in vivid colours. We 
have seen too some in marbled stripes ; these 
last are exceedingly pretty. A mixture of 
orange and black, both in patterns and trim- 
mings will be very prevalent in the begin- 
ning of the season ; but we think il wUl soon 
become too common to remain fashionable. 

The colours that will be most in favour are 
marshmallows, green of different shades. 



chesto)it, bleu HaiUj ruby, orange, brown, 
and rose colour. 

COSTUME OF PARIS. BY A PARISIAN COR- 
RESPONDENT. 

Pelisse dresses of satin, paux de aoie^ and 
vehun kpingUy are now the only ones adopted 
for the promenade. They are a good deal 
ornamented with fancy nlk trimmings, which 
are expected to become generally fashionable 
even for robes; they are as yet, however, 
adopted for pelisses only, which are trimmed 
in various ways with acorns, buttons, and silk 
braiding. Pelerines of the same material are 
always worn with these dresses; the most 
novel are pointed before and belund, and 
a double point which falls low upon the 
shoulders forms a manchenm. 

Bonnets are more generally seen in the 
promenades than hats. Almost all the brims 
of the former are a little turned up round the 
edge, and something wider across the fore- 
head than those of last year. We must except, 
however, morning bonnets of the plainest 
kind ; they have veiy close brims, and shade 
the face a good deal. Satin poux de la reine 
and repif are the materials employed both for 
hats and bonnets, many of tl^ former are 
lined with different colours ; and there appears 
no doubt that thb fashion will become gene- 
ral. Some of the prettiest are composed of 
bleu-^ymondy and lined with cabbage-green 
velvet, or velotm Spingli, They are trimmed 
with green gauze riband spotted with velvet. 
Bhick satin hats trimmed with coloured 
ribands begin to be in request. A few have 
just appeared adorned i^ith a single ostrich 
feather, black, tipped with the colour of the 
lining, or vice versa. 

Winter parties have not yet commenced ; 
but the opening of the Italian opera has pro- 
duced some very brilliant toilettes; and also 
two new materials of incomparable richness 
and beauty. One, called taliu de Cleopatrey 
has a plain ground thickly strewed with 
flowers woven in the satin ; but standing out 
like a highly raised embroidery. The ground 
appears as if covered with white tullcy but the 
flowers are not covered. The other is a gauze 
of the rich grenadine kind, figured with vel- 
vet. A dress of this latter material had the 
cjrtage pointed at the bottom of the waist, and 
also in the centre of the bosom ; it was bor- 
dered both at the top aud bottom with blond 
lace. The sleeves very short and full, were 
partially covered with blond lace mancheront, 
which descended in a single point below the 
elbow. This style is altogether novel, and 
rather tasteful. 
The head-dresses were principally hats or 
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caps, veiy few being of baSr. The latter were 
of satin, the greater part covered with white 
iuUe^ and ornamented either with a flower, 
or a white ostrich feather tipped with the 
colour of the hat A few were covered with 
black tutte^ bnt besides their being in bad 
taste they were not worn by elegant women. 

Most of the caps were of black blond, or 
tulle. Several of the latter were lined with 
coloured gauze, and trimmed with a single 



row of blond lace intenningled with flowers. 
Others were of the fanchon kind, adorned 
with icalneuMet and roses-zephyr. Scarfs were 
very generally adopted, particularly some new 
ones of printed satin ; the patterns are large, 
but of uncommon richness and beauty. 

Fashionable colours are myrtle-green, 
brun-hannetotif hkurrmfmondy claret-colour, 
marron, rose, orange, and some of the lighter 
shades of green. 
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Thb Dnchen of Abnates ind Count Straazewicz, 
both distmguiBhed for their hiftorical and biognu 
phioal woricB, intend to devote their futnre laboun 
to the biography of *'The Celebiated Women of 
all Ages/' and to open for them a Pantheon where 
they shall again live in their genius, their virtues, 
their talents, their lervices, and even their crimes, 
whenever the latter, by a mixture of greatness and 
of energy, rise above the common standard, and 
form part of an extraordinary life worthy of being 
placed under the eyes of generations to come. 
Their collection, they announce, will present not 
only the moral charscten of the most distinguished 
females, but will likewise give a portrait of each, 
which must be an object of general curiosity and 
interest. 

EitgUA Htghwaymtny Pirates^ <md Bobhen. 
^Charles Whitehead, Esq., has just completed his 

Lives of the English Highwaymen, Pirates, and 
Robbers,*' which is snnounoed to be published uni. 
form with Mr. Madarlane^s popular Lives of Ban^ 
ditti, sad to be illustrated with sixteen Plates 
iUustrmtive of the most extraordinary adventures 
narrated in the work. It is expected that the work 
will be published early in November. 

'* The Moral of Flowers,** illustrated by coloured 
Engravings, from drawings made from nature ex- 
pressly for this work, 1 vol. 8vo. 

The author of the Mechanic*s Saturday Night 
has in the press a poem entitled ^ Saint Monday.** 

The second volume of the work by the author 
of Com Law Rhymes will appear in the course of 
November. 

bi the Press — ^ Makanna ; or, the Lan4 of the 
Savage." In three volumes. 

The third and concluding volume of Colonel 
Hodge*8 Narrative of the Expedition to Portugal ** 
is in a state of great forwardness, and will be pub. 
lished early in the winter. 

'^A Treatise on Field Fortification, and other 
Subjects connected with the Duties of the Field 
Engineer.** By J. S. Macaulay, Captain in the 
CoqM of Royal Engineen. To be illustrated with 
twelve highly finished plates. 

A revised edition is in the press of the " Analysis 
of the Constitution of the East India Company and 



of the Indian Government and. Establishments 
under the new Charter.** 

A book entitled " Roman Coins,** by John Y. 
Ackerman, illustrated by numerous fiMvsimilo en. 
gravings on steel and wood. 

Allan Cunningham has a new edition and a new 
life of Bums in hand. To arrange the works of 
the poet in a natural and intelligible order; to 
illustrate and explain them with introductions and 
notes; and to add to the whole such a full and 
ample memoir, as shall display his character as a 
man, and his merits as a poet, and relate the story 
of his brief but eventful career in a manner at 
once faithful and bold, is the tack to which Mr. 
Cunningham has addressed himself. He has ob. 
tained, and is still obtaining, new matter, poems, 
letten, and anecdotes, from many sources. The 
work will extend to six volumes— .AMeiKetMi. 

** Narrative of a Tour in the United Sutes, 
British America, and Mexico, to the Mines of Real 
del Monte, Cuba,'* &&, by H. Tudor, Esq. 

Dr. Ramadge has in the press a work on the 
Cure of Consumption, in which a remarkable 
theory is maintained on the results of his great 
experience. 

An Essay on the Roman Villas of the Augustan 
Age, &c., discovered in Great Britain,** by Thomas 
Moule. 

" The Book of the Unveiling," an Exposition, 
with Notes. 

In the Press—" The Doctor," &c 

'* Journal of a Six Weeks* Tour into Anatolia, 
with some geographical Details, including the Dis- 
covery of Antioch, of Pisidia, and other ancient 
Cities ; to which are added Miscellaneous Recol- 
lecdons of Turkey." By the Rev. W. Vyvian 
ArandelL 

"An Account of the Caves of Ballybunian, 
County of Kerry ; with some Mineialogical Obier. 
vations,** by Wm. Ainsworth. 

" An Analysis of Botler*s Analogy of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, with Notes," by the Rev. 
R.Hobart. 

" The Book of Science ;" a Familiar Introduc 
tion to the Principles of Natural Philosophy, with 
upwards of 200 engravings on wood. 
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BIRTHS. 

At the ParsoiiAge, Melton Mowbny, the Lady of 
the Rot. J. S. Halifax, of a daughter. 

The Lady of James Sanmarez Jephson, Esq., of a 
aon. 

At Suffolk HoQie, Cheltenham, the Lady of 
Lieat-Col. Allen, of Inchmartine, of a son. 

At Pennington House, Lymington, the Lady of 
Capt. Temple (late of the 60th Rifles), of a daughter. 

AtTyttonhangerGreeio, Herts, the Lady of Wil- 
liam Swainaon, Esq., A. Com. Gen., F.R.9. &&, of a 
son. 

In Stratton Street, the Lady of Lieut*CoL Sir 
William Herries, K.C.H., of a son. 

At Paris, the Lady of James FitauJamea, Esq., of 
a son. 

At Paris, the Lady of Alexander Kyd, Esq., of 
a son. 

At Dulwich Common, the Lady of William 
Inglis, Esq., of a son. 

At Inistone, the Lady of Donald Campbell, Esq., 
of Dimstalfnage, of a son. 

The Lady of Lieut.CoL Walton, of a daughter. 

At Brighton, the Lady of C. C. Martyn, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

Mrs. Henry Tomlcinson, Reaseheath, Cheshire, of 
a daughter. 

The Lady of Colonel Gore, Lord.Lieutenant of 
the county of Sligo, of a daughter. 

At Sooonie Manse, N. B., Mrs. Brewster, of a 
son. 

At Cambridge, the Hon. Mrs. William Fowry 
Law, of a son. 

The Hon. Mrs. Barrington, Beel House, Bucking, 
hamshire, of a daughter. 

In Portugal Street, Groavenor Square, the Lady 
of William Curtis, Esq., of a son and heir. 

At Chariton, Kings, near Cheltenham, the Lady 
of A. D. Gordon, Esq., formerly of the Bengal army, 
of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Lewisham, by the Rev. J. S. H. Welsh, 
George Birch, Esq., of Mansell, Street, Suigeon, 
to Miss Waugh, of Dalston, youngest daughter of the 
late James Waugh, Esq. 

At Cheriton, Kent, the Rot. Henry Boucher, 
A.M. Vicar of Hilton, Dorset, to Frances, youngest 



daughter of the Rev. Julius Drake Brockman, 
Rector of Cheriton. 

At Park House, Banffshire, North Britain, Wil. 
liam Fuller Meicer Cockerill, Esq., to Elizabeth 
Mary daughter of Ci^tain A. Shippard, Royal Navy. 

At Courtyrala, Sir Thomaa Robert Saluabuiy, 
Bart,of Uanwem, Monmouth, to Elizabeth Mary, 
daughter of the Rev. Lynch Burrouc^s, of Oflley 
PUoe, Herts. 

At Great Milton, Oxon, Hector Rose, Esq., late 
of the Hon. Eait India Compatt/s Service, to 
Honoria, eldest and only aorviving daughter of the 
late Charles Fowle, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister. 
ai.law. 

At Hackney, Geoige Lennitte, Esq., to Emma 
Thompson, daughter of the late Thomas Lennitte 
Esq. 

At Cn^ydon, Major Usbome, to Elizabeth, aeeond 
daughter of the late William Slenning, Esq., of 
Godstone, Surry. 

At Caiboume, Isle of Wight, the Hon. William, 
Henry Ashe A^Court, eldest son of Lord Heytea- 
bury, to Elizabeth Worsley, eldest daughter of the 
late Sir Leonaid Worsley Holmes, Bart 

DEATHS. 

At Yalenee, Department of Drome, France, 
Juliana Lucy Baroness Famham. 

At Reading, the Rev. Dr. Wise, Yicsr of St. Iaw. 
lence, in his 64tfa year. 

At Weymouth, in her 29th year, Mary EaUie. 
rine Newman, wife of William Hunter Little, Esq. 
and only daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Rogers, of 
BainsGombe House, Wilts. 

At Oxford, in his 23rd year, John Arnold, only 
aon of John Hood Smith, Esq., of Mecklenburg 
Street 

Near Bombay, lieutX/olonel John Moor, of the 
Bombay Artillery. 

At PfttshuU, Staffordshire, Mary Anne, wife of 
Sir George Pigot,Bart 

At Blackheath, Maria Moore Sturrock, grand- 
daughter of the late Archdeacon Sturrock. 

At his house in Sloane Street, from an attack 
of apoplexy, in his 74th year, Robert Raymond 
Stewart, Esq. 

At| his house, 11, Great Cumberland Street, 
Richard Manby, Esq., in his 68th year, Deputy 
Commissary.Genenl. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE ANSTRUTHERS. 



Ladt Anstruthbr is the daughter of 
Charles Wetherell. Esq.^ late of the Honour- 
ahle East India Company's Civil Serrice, 
and wife of Sir Windham Cannichael An- 
strather of £lie House, Fifeshire, a haronet 
of Nova Scotia, and of Great Britain. 

The Anstruthers are of great antiquity in 
the county of Fife, having been proprietors 
and superiors of the lands, barony, and town 
of Anstruther, nearly sevdn hundred years 
ago. They assumed their surname from their 
territorial possessions, and the first of them 
vie find upon record was designated De Can- 
del a dominus de Anstruther. 

WiLLiELMus D£ Canoela, the progenitor 
of tlie family, lived in the reigns of David I. 
and Malcolm IV. His liu^ descendant, 
Robert de Anstruther, married Isabel Bal- 
four, of an ancient and honourable family in 
the county of Fife, by whom he had issue, 

Andrew, his heir ; 

Robert and David who entered the French 
service, and, for their gallantry, were 
promoted to the rank of officers of the 
Scots Guards by Francis I. about the 
year 1516. In this regiment both ac- 
quired a high reputation. The younger, 
David, married a lady of distinction, 
and settled in France, where his pos- 
terity still remdn, and have ever shewn 
themselves worthy the ancient race 
whence they had originally sprung. 
The lineal descendant of this David, 
Francis Cassar Anstruther, aflerwards 

VOL. III. — NO. VI. 



Anstrude, was elevated by Louis XV. 

to the dignity of a baron of France, by 

the title of Baron d' Anstrude, of the 

seigniory of Barry. 
Robert de Anstruther died in the reign of 
King James III., and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, 

Andrew Anstruther, of that ilk, a gentle- 
man of distinguished valour, who accom- 
panied James IV. to the fatal field of Flod- 
den, and fought and fell by the side of his 
royal master. He espoused Christian , daugh- 
ter of Sir James Sandilands, ancestor of Lord 
Torpichen, and widow of David Hepburn, 
of Waughton, by whom he had a son and 
successor, John Anstruther, of that ilk, who 
married Margaret, daughter of Thomas Doug- 
las, of Lochleven, progenitor of the cele- 
brated Earl of Morton. The great grandson 
of this John Anstruther, 

Sir James Anstruther, a person of profound 
knowledge and extensive literaiy attainments, 
became a favourite of King James VL, and 
was by that monarch knighted, and appoint- 
ed heritable carver to the king. He married 
Jean, daughter of Thomas Scott, of Abbots- 
hall, lord-justice-clerk in the reign of James 
v., by whom he had, with five daughters, two 
sons, 

William, his successor, 

Robert, who received the honour of knight- 
hood, and was frequently employed by 
Government in negotiations of the high 
est importance. In 1620, he was sent 
2 I 
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ambassador extntordinaiy to the Court of 
Denmark; and in 1627, to the emperor 
and States of Germany. He was after- 
wards plenipotentiary to the Diet of 
Ratisbon, and, in 1630, ambassador at 
the meeting of the princes of Germany 
at Hailbrun ; and in all these negotia- 
tions he acquitted himself with credit 
and fidelity. He married Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Edward Swift, knight, 
by whom he had two sons ; Robert, who 
died without issue; Philip, of whom 
presently ; and an only daughter, Ur- 
sula, who married George Austen, esq. 
of Shalford, from which alliance line- 
ally descends the present Sir Henry 
Edmund Austen, of Shalford House, in 
the county of Surrey. — (See Burke's 
History of the Commoners.) 
Sir William Anstruther, the elder son of 
Sir James, succeeded his father in 1606; was 
appointed one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber to James VI., and, on the acces- 
sion of tliat monarch to the crown of Eng- 
land, was created a Knight of the Bath. He 
was also Gentleman Usher to Charles I., and 
married Eupheme, daughter of Sir Andrew 
Wemys, one of the senators of the College of 
Justice, by whom he had no issue : he died in 
1649, and was succeeded by his nephew, 

Sir Philip Anstruther, son of the abovf>- 
mentioned Sir Robert, the ambassador. This 
Sir Philip, a zealous royalist, commanded 
King Charles the Second's array on its march 
into England, and was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Worcester. He had a fine of a 
thousand marks imposed on him by Oliver 
Cromwell, and his estate continued seques- 
trated till the Restoration. Sir Philip died in 
1702, and was succeeded by his eldest sim. 

Sir William Anstruther, who was 
chosen a member of the Scots' parliament, 
and firmly opposed the measures of the Duke 
of York, then Lord High Commissioner of 
Scotland. He was one of the first to join 
tlie Revolution, and by King William and 



dueen Mary was appointed a Senator of the 
College of Justice, and a Lord Justiciary. He 
was afterwards created a Baromet of Nova 
Scotia ; and, dying in 1711, was succeeded 
by his eldest son. 

Sir John, second baronet of Nova Scotia. 
This gentleman married, in 1717, Margaret 
Carmichael, eldest daughter of James the 
Second, Earl of Hyndford. His great grand- 
son, Th£ Right Hon. Sir John Anstru- 
ther, fifth baronet of Nova Scotia, a distin- 
guished lawyer, was created a baronet of 
Great Britain, 18th May, 1798, and nomi- 
nated Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in Bengal. Sir John married 
Miss Bryce, and had issue 

John, his successor, 

Windham, present baronet, 

Mary Anne. 

Sir John died 26th of January, 1811, and 
was succeeded by his eldest sou. 

Sir John, sixth baronet of Nova Scotia 
and second of England, who married, 1 1th 
January, 1817, Jesse, daughter of Major- 
General Dewar, by whom he left one post- 
humous child, John. Sir John Anstruther 
succeeded in 1817, on the death of the Earl 
of Hyndford, to his lordship's entailed pro- 
perty in Lanarkshire, and took the additional 
surname and arms of Carmichael. He died 
28th January, 1818, and left his honours to 
his son. 

Sir John, seventh and third baronet, who 
was accidentally killed while on a shooting 
expedition in October, 1831, and the title 
was inherited by his uncle. 

Si R Wi ^ DH am Carmichael Anstruther, 
the present baronet, who served with some 
distinction during the Peninsular war on 
Lord Ros]yn*s staff, and was wounded in 
Portugal. Sir Windham espoused, in 1824, 
Meredith Maria (second daughter of 
Charles Wetherell, Esq.), the lady who forms 
the subject of this month's portrait, by whom 
he has a son, Windham, Charles James, bom 
in 18S5. 



CHRISTMAS. 

BY MRS. NORTON. 



Another year hath closed. How swift they pass 
Wheu once Fate^s tardy hand the thread hath spun ! 
Once set — the sand within Time's hour glass 
Is quickly run! 

While waited for— how slow the days advanced- 
Past by — how like a dream their speed appears-^ 
Looked forward to,— how bright the distance glanced- 
Luoked back upon— how dimmed with secret tears ! 
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Barrier of hopes fulfilled, ambition gained, 

Mysterious goal which seemed to end the race. 

How little in thy course hath been obtained ! — 

And now, another year must take th^ place. 

'£re we pass on with eager ha«ty stndes 

To this new portion of uncertain Time ; 

'Ere we would rend the shadowy ?eil which hides 

Those future hours of joy — or woe— or crime, — 

Shall we not pause, and take a slow review 

Of days whose deeds no effurt cin recall. 

And mingle sorrow in that long adieu, 

Even though their sweetness hatJi been tinged with gall ? 

Shall we not part from tbee, departing year. 

With tendemess-His from a dying friend, 

Whose very faults (familiar faults!) grow dear. 

When all which charmed or saddened hath an end T 

Those faults— we know they can offend no more — 

Those days— we feel they never may return — 

We were impatient till they both were o'er — 

And yet that tliey are past, doth make us mourn : 

J 8 this the instinct of mortality 

Which makes us grudge each step that leads us on to die ? 
It matters not We have no power to stay 
Time's even march, or slack his rapid way ; 
Welcome or not, — to sad or cheerful homes, — 
Dreaded or longed for,-*-wuitry Christmas comes! 
From the rich lord whose ermined limbs scarce know 
How chill the air, when dim with drifting snow. 
To the poor wretch whose scanty store denies 
A purchased shelter from th' inclement skies ; — 
From the young school-boy who with glowing hands 



Gazes with dazzled eves a moment round 

And gains his mother s breast with one glad bound 

To the grave statesman, full of plodding care, 

With wrinkled brow, and meditative air; 

Plotting and planning— harassed, worn, and vext,— 

Dreaming throughout this Chrii>tmas of the nexi^^ 

And in the chance oi future change or strife 

Losing the present of his weary life ;— 

To all it comes! but not to all the same, 

Different its aspect, though unchanged the name. 

And even as in the lantern's magic glass 

Thin shadowy fums, and silent figures pass, 

80 in the fleeting visions of my mind 

The fancied scenes from many a home I find. 

Lo! where beside the grey and stormy deep 
A young fair widow steals away to weep. 
One of a noble lineage is she 
Noblest of England's aristocracy- 
Yet nobler in themselves — proud, pure, and good, 
A fair and bright, and gentle sisterhood ; 
Who, happy wives, — fond mothers, — ^practise all 
The peasant-virtues in each gilded hall. 
(Ah ! happy (A011, proud parent, who can stand 
And watch thy lilies blooming through the land ; 
Conscious, while for their tvoe thy spirit grieves 
No blight hut woe shall ever stain their leaves.) 
Good, fair, and gentle, like the rest is she. 
Yet sorrow's hand hath touched her heavily ; 
To her^ the Christmas brings no jileasant tone, 
For she hath not been used to smile alone^ 
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Save when she teaches (ah ! most bitter joy!) 

The father^ t lessons to his gentle boy*. 

No nckle puppet of the cl^orous ciowd 

Was he she mourns, with sorrow ^* deep, not loud ;* 

Hit were high birth and honour,, manly sense. 

An earnest heart, and gentle eloquence. 

The stable virtues of a generous mind^ 

The varied talents of a taste refined, — 

Loved by his friendtb— respected by his foes— 

Too soon, alas! did such a being close. 

Still o'er the graceful verse our head is bent. 

Wrapt in its true, and tender sentiment ; 

Still do we see the well known name appear 

Among the tributes for the coming yearf ; 

And start to think, ere thi$ had past away. 

Thy noble soul had sunk beneath thy fnme's decay. 

And thou ! fair royal boy who seekest still 

Far from our homes, the aid of foreign skill ; 

When glittering halls are garlanded and hung. 

When Christmas games are played, and carols sung! 

When merry shouts are ringing through the air, 

And pleasures planned, in which thou canst not share — 

Oh! let us not forget thee; many a night 

Thine eyes have giuly caught those tapers bright. 

And now thy day itself receives no light! 

Oft have I seen thee with a smiling glance. 

Choose thy young partner for the happy dance; 

And blest thee, as thy fair and flushing cheek 

Turned proudly to that gentle one to speak. 

'Midst all the pomp that chains the courtly line. 

The eager grace of childhood still was thine 

The eager grace of childhood, and its hope^ 

Boundless beyond imaginable scope. 

Ah ! let us not forget uee — for to thee 

Dark must the coming of the Christmas be t 

But in the hours of holy fervour pray 

To Him the Just, who gives and takes away. 

That hope's bright dawn within thy heart may rise. 

And the blue morning steal upon Uiine eyes : 

And thou, in after years remembering still 

The visiting of thv Creatoi's will, 

Shalt give thine alms and gentle words to all 

Whom such a mournful diu-kness may enthrall. 

The poor who feel the curse, 'neath which even thou. 

With all thy royal power, wast forced to bow ! 

My spirit pauses — and sends out its glance 
Far where are twined the sunny vines of France ! 
lliere a sad circle sit, whose former day 
Was always cheerful, and was often gay. 
Young Arabella §! 'tis for thee they weep, 
Who in thv lifetime never caused a tear — 
And therefore is their grief mora sad and deep 
In the proportion in which thou wert dear. 
Thou hadst a dancing step, a bird-like voice, 
A clear bright eye— a look that said •* rejoice ! " 
And many loved thee. Thou hast mocked them all 
For dreaming earthly love thy soul could thrall. 



* Lives of the most Eminent Sovereignc of Modem Europe. Written by a Father for the InstmctioD and 
Amn^eraent of his eldest Son. 
t Vide the Keepeake for 1834.— ** To my Native Place,** by Lord Dover. 

t Prince George of Cumberland is now at Berlin under the care of a celebrated foreign pnctiUoncr. 
» Daughter of the late Harry Scott, Esq. 
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And thou hast glided to thy quiet rest, 
^ With the heaped mould upon thy virgin breast 
Thy spirit-eyes were all too blue and bright 
To live reflecting aught but Heaven's own light, 
And Heaven haUi spared thee all those hours of pain, 
Which might be thme if thou wert here again. 
Thy woman's lot is spared thee — ^bitter feais, 
Wild jealousies, and disregarded tears, 
And hopes, which, cankered by some eating worm, 
Like that which fed upon thy budding form, 
Live on for long in bright unseen decay, 
;And in some sudden sorrow die away! 
But they who lost thee — to their grieving hearts 
Such thoughts no comfort brings — no bidm imparts— 
Through many a day they still must sit and mourn 
With Mlfish love, that sighs for thy return ; 



Droops her coifed head beneath this second blow. 
And shrieks at Death, who with relentless stroke 
Laid low the gentle flower beside the parent oak. 

Adventurous Ross! methinks thy home I see, 
Where thy nroud child stands at his fathei^s knee ; 
And while thy lips of strange wild dangers tell, 
(Well may'st thou paint them who didst brave them well,) 
Feels rising strong within his youthful breast 



Fearlessness ; heart to suffer ; soul to dare ; 
Untiring hope and generous wish to share. 
All that, when language slow the thought imparts. 
Comes with that one word tailor to our hearts. 
Safe in the peaceful haven of thy home, 
Let not rash spirit move thee now to roam ; 
Tempt not thy fortune — ^linger by hit side. 
And when he fain would wander, be his guide : 
Lead him in fancy to those northern snows, 
Where the lone night no genial morning knows ; 
'Mid the ribbeaice, whose frozen bounc&,they say, 
Make England's Christmas seem a summer's day. 
And while the lessening circle round the draws 
Too fond, for donbt, — too eager, for applause, — 
yVhile to flushed cheek and sparkling eve, thee blase 
Of the warm hearth-fire, senos reflected rays- 
Pour in thy young companion's eager ears 
Wild stories told with smiles, and listened to with tears. 

William of England — sovereign of the isle. 

Where fickle Fortune deals her steadiest smile. 

Well is thy kingdom fenced and guarded round. 

When hearts like these upon its soil are found,— 

And generous wert thou when thy kind armsprest 

A brother sailor to the royal breast. 

Oh ! be it long, my country, ere thy name 

Shall furnish fewer to the lists of fame. 

Still be thy daughters kind, and fair, and true ; 

Still be thy sons a hardy, generous crew. 

Still may thy years all peaceful glide away. 

Nor wars disturb, nor vexing feuds decay. 

May individual grief— the private woe, 

Be all the gloom thy poet's song shall know ; 

And spite of these ^iu thete all have their part), 

May England's Christmas cheer the poor man's glowing heart 
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THE RESTORED. 

BY ALICIA LEFANU. (CONCLUDED. VIDE THE NUMBEB FOR NOVEMBER.) 
'* Not teen nor hevd of I then perhaps be lires.*'— Douolah. 

Aurora contiuued. — After a season of who had volunteered in the cause of constitu- 
varied amusements, my homebred feelings tional liberty, as in that dearest to his country 
were not a little shocked at finding myself, and to mankind! *Oai Mademoiselle,' she 
un heau matin, in a town declared in a state pursued, * C'^tait bien un Anglais, et devines 
of siege. Those vicissitudes, so common on qui!— ce beau Monsieur Cavendish, I'enfant 
the Continent, so improbable,— so impossible, cheri des dames, Charles Cavendish, le bel 
I trust, ever to occur in dear, happy, if not Anglais!' A thousand pulses beat at my heart 
* Merrie Englande,' recalled the poor little I wished, yet feared, to question her further, 
forsaken island, 'with all its faults,' most It was needless: she too soon resumed. *Oui 
tenderly to my memory; and 1 could not c'etaitlui. C'^tiut bien lui : Ah ! que je le re- 
forbear reflecting, how very seldom we pro- connaissais bien, encore tout convert de sang 
perly value any blessing until we have lost it. et de poussiere. C'est un heros de roman — 
Nearer considerations, however, pressed home un veritable heros de roman— il s'est couvert 
upon me. Although not ourselves in the vici- de gloire. 

nity of immediate danger, I regretted, with " * Etson dernier soupir estunsoupirillus- 
the liveliest anticipations of evil, my impru- tre*,' and the poor girl, with true French ver- 
dence in having, the preceding day, permitted satility, alternately wept, and cried, ' 9a ira !' 
my femme'de-chamhre^ Rosalie, to attend a as she thought of the triumphs and the sor- 
fetHn des n6ce$ at the house of a relation , from rows she had witnessed. Wild with contending 
whichshe was not yet returned. Itwassitua- emotions, little suspected by her who thus 
ted in the very centre of the scene of action, thoughtlessly pierced my heart, I adjured her 
and I trembled for the poor girl's safety — to state the exact truth. Alas! she had but 
even for her life. Hour alter hour I listened, little heightened it. After marking Charles 
in sickening anxiety, to the appalling roar of Cavendish foremost wherever danger thick- 
cannon which announced that the H6tel-de- ened round, she had seen him fall, not until 
Ville, the chief point of attack, was alternately after receiving several severe wounds, and 
in the power of the royal troops and of the watched the brave citizens who bore him from 
people. At length Rosalie appeared, and I the ground, in hopeless sorrow. I heard no 
found my fears had exaggerated the mischiefs mot^^ — Every particular of our last conversa- 
that might have befallen her. Her relations tion, and the cruel, the unfeminine opinions 
were furious republicans ; and I saw, from the I had then supported, arose, in accusing array, 
state of tearful and hysterical excitement she to my memoiy, and exclaiming, ' Oh God! 
was in, that she was divided between the re- I sent him there!' I fell senseless, ere she 
collections of the horrors she had witnessed, could hasten to support me, upon the floor.'* 
and the exultation which a woman, and, above » » • • ♦ 
all, a Frenchwoman^ is too apt to feel at the The emotion of Miss Wilmington, as she 
success of the political party she fancies she gave this detail, was so painfully renewed, that 
espouses. • Ellen half repented having urged her to it 
" A glass of water soon brought Rosalie to Tenderiy she tried, for the present, to with- 
herself, and enabled her to give a description draw her attention from the agitating subject: 
of what she had seen. Thrice was the Hotel- but Aurora j udged, perhaps, more wisely ; and, 
de-Ville carried by the people, and it at length having once plunged into the distressing nar- 
remained in their victorious hands. But at one rative^ hurried to the conclusion, 
critical moment, in which despair seemed to "My next recollection is that of finding 
have seized on the most sanguine, that the myself stretched upon a sofa, my father bend- 
flagging energies of the patriots seemed at ing over me, as if anxiously watching my re- 
length to yield before the reinforcements that turning consciousness. My spirits, already 
poured in to support the royal guard, their softened to almost infantine weakness— Uie 

sinking coura^ had been rallied, and order 

reared, by an Englishman!— an Englishman • ComelUe. 
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idea of his tenderness, which he so seldom 
displayed, quite overcame me, and, seizing his 
hand, I carried it to my lips, and hathed it 
with tears : hut this gush of feeling met jao 
answering sympathy. Displeasure, and stem 
determination alone appeared in his eyes; 
and, after casting a quick glance around, as 
if to assure himself that Rosalie was not re- 
turning, and that eveiy door was fast, he hegan 
in a slow, measured tone—' I trust, Aurora, 
that the unhecoming expressions which I am 
told lately escaped your lips, were the result 
of natural alarm and over-excited feelings; 
and that a daughter of mine has not heen 
guilty of the intolerable folly of iuterfering 
in questions of policy, only to be decided by 
blood You do not know my father, my dear 
Ellen. Whenever he used the expression, * a 
daughter of mine,' I felt that his sensitive 
nature was hurt by the apprehension of some 
conduct liable to affect the dearly-cherished 
honour of his house. The happiness of his 
child was a secondary conaderation : he de- 
tested every species of revolution ; the liberal 
sentiments, occasionally expressed in conver- 
sation by Cavendish, had already occasioned 
him to look coldly on his pursuit of me ; and 
he now hesitated not to declare, that had he 
proposed for me, his doors would have been 
for ever closed against him. 

^ I can give no connected account of the 
succeeding time, until we found ourselves 
past the barriers of Paris — I was not ill — 
save of the cureless sickness of the heart; 
and I disdained to affect indisposition, even 
for the sake of lingering within those walls, 
wheie I at least might hear more particulars 
of the fate of him, who, I now found, was 
dearer than fancy had ever painted him to 
me. My pitying Rosalie had, once» contrived 
to slip out, and bring the farther tidings that 
the unfortunate Cavendish still breathed ; but 
that bis wounds were pronounced mortal. The 
wretched young man had implored the assist- 
ance of the ministers of his own religion, and, 
it is said, had expressed a deep regret at having 
lavished a life which, at home, was the sole 
pride and hope of affluent and noble parents. 
Something he also added, of a romantic aim 
and an unworthy deceit being punished: 
but I heard it all as one in a dream ; and 
my father, who considered any publication of 
my feelings as disgraceful, kept the poor girl 
under such strict surveillance, that he never 
lost sight of her again, until we were far 
away from Paris. He has forbidden me all 
correspondence there ; he~no, I am sure he 
does not— he cannot intercept my letters; 
but he debars me from every acceis to public 



information, keeps me immured in this joy- 
less solitude, where even the sole consolatbn 
that I contribute to his comfort is denied to 
me ; for how can I flatter myself with that, 
when I too plainly perceive that the absence 
of honours, which he never possessed, out- 
weighs in his mind all the pleasure he might 
derive, from the affectionate devotion of a 
daughter?" 

But my dear Miss Wilmington," inters 
posed Ellen soothingly, the very circum- 
stances you mention as aggravations to your 
grief, would furnish me with the materials 
to build a thousand new castles of hope. 
Debarred from all communication with your 
Parisian friends, how can you tell whether 
you have not anticipated the worst ? While 
there is life there's hope. You never re- 
ceived the actual tidings of his death— 4ake 
my word for it, when least expected he will 
be restored." 

Aurora looked steadfastly at her. Dear, 
kindest friend ! Say those sweet words again! 
Say tbem," she repeated mournfully, even 
though you know them to be groundless— 
that I have not seen him for the last time. 
They say that princes love those best who 
flatter their ivishes" — she half murmured to 
herself—" Ah ! now I know the reason 1" 

" My opinion is not groundless," Ellea 
gaily replied^" I feel it is not;" and, en- 
deavouring to inspire her friend with a por- 
tion of human cheerfulness, she repeated the 
refrein of a well-known French song — 11 
reviendra, il reviendra." 

Mr. Wilmington spent a part of every 
day in a mournful building that was a 
conspicuous object from every part of the 
grounds. This was the chapel, which was 
also the family mausoleum— and in the very 
spot which might have best taught him the 
nothingness of earthly grandeur, he nourished 
those feelings of bitter envy and blasted am- 
bition, which were gradually consuming away 
his existence. Here were deposited the re- 
mains of that predecessor, in right of whom 
he had set up his ejected claim to the long 
contested title of De Mowbray, and here also 
reposed the ashes of the late faithful partner 
of his joys and sorrows— the wife whose 
gentle influence had, during the term of her 
existence, subdtied the asperities of his cha- 
racter, and smoothed its eccentricities away. 

Mr. Wilmington had one day prolonged 
beyond its usual term this mournful visit: 
and his daughter, deeply impressed with the 
idea that a perpetual indulgence in one har- 
rowing train of thought leads to partial mad- 
ness, timidly sought him in his melaueholy 
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haunt, although his orders were peremptoiy 
and distinct, that he should nerer he in- 
truded on. 

Alone she reached the edifice, shaded hj 
pines and cypresses that spread their fune- 
real gloom around. A moment she paused 
and hesitated, dreading to he deemed intru- 
sive. Then, full nerved in her filial purpose, 
she fearlessly passed on. She entered the 
chapel. Her father was not there. She then 
descended the steps that led to the sacred 
receptacle where were deposited the mortal 
remains of the Wilmingtons. This spacious 
chamber was hollowed all around into a 
series of narrow recesses, which, as each new 
inmate was received into their depths, were 
successively walled up, so that the whole 
presented a imiform appearance, save where 
some space remained untenanted awaiting 
some descendant of that race, yet rejoicing 
in activity and life ! Here Aurora discovered 
Mr. Wilmington, absorbed in melancholy 
contemplation near the spot that contained 
the remains of his wife. He did not notice 
the entrance of his daughter; and Aurora, 
grateful at least that no faintness or sudden 
illness had caused his long delay,, stole softly 
to a distant spot, patiently awaiting the 
favourable moment to speak. Her father's 
countenance exhibited an expression of 
greater softness than usual, and his hands 
were joined as if in mental prayer. He 
thinks of her!" whispered Aurora's heart; 
and slowly sinking on her knees, she also 
preferred a secret orison to be guided, in 
what way best to address her only remaining 
parent Suddenly, as if stung by some 
maddening thought, Mr. Wilmington hastily 
arose, hurried towards the door, and, without 
once looking around him, issued forth and 
hastily locked it. The walls of the vaulted 
chamber reverberated a dull, hollow sound, 
and Aurora, starting from her knees, with a 
chill feeling of terror attempted to call after 
her father— but her voice was faint and 
indistinct, and in inarticulate murmurs died 
away. A moment she stood petrified, then 
hastUy ran towards the portal in the hope, 
no sooner adopted than abandoned, that it 
was not completely secured. She now, again, 
tried to elevate her voice so as to reach her 
fatliei's ear— in vain ! Door after door, closing 
with a loud clang, informed her that he was 
gone, for a space of, at least, four-and-twenty 
hours. True, he seldom let a day pass with- 
out visiting the mausoleum, seldom ! — what 
a volume of apprehension was included in 
that word! Yet, in this trying moment, be 
justice rendered to Aurora. No vulgar, phy- 



sical fears assailed her yet— it was the name- 
less awe, the secret shudder, that seizes the 
most pious, the purest, at being thus brought 
face to face with death, which alone caused 
her soul to sink and her blood to curdle. 
She leant against the wall. She clasped her 
hands together; and again tried to fortify 
her spirit by fervent prayer. Presently, the 
solemn, twinkling grey light which some 
small apertures had admitted, failed altoge- 
ther, and left her in utter darkness. Aurora 
started. She thought she felt something like 
a bat's wing flap against her face. Hastily 
putting up her hand to brush it away, she 
discovered the error of her disordered phan- 
tasy, and that her mind, overwearied with 
sorrow and watching, must have been sunk 
for a moment, unconsciously, in the wander- 
ings of a short-lived dream. This inclination 
to drowsiness she determined resolutely to 
combat: that no chance might escape her 
vigilance of the possibility of release— yet, 
again, she thought that something, certainly, 
was near her; and that a light, imp-like 
touch just brushed her shoulder and was 
withdrawn. And this time she experienced 
a dread that some visage of unutterable 
horror might be revealed to her, which might 
sear her brain and dwell on her darkened 
intellect for life. The gloom grew thicker 
and thicker. She was conscious of being in 
a sort of waking dream. She knew where she 
was— she was fully aware of the painfulness 
of her situation— yet the vague, nameless 
horrors that had beset her had passed away, 
and given place to a grateful calm, in which 
the image of her departed mother — the 
thought of the De Mowbrays, who were, in 
fact, of the same line of ancestry as herself; 
and the image of Cavendish (for into what 
meditations will not love intrude?) were 
strangely and inexplicably mingled. And 
first, arose upon her ear a whispering sound, 
like the voice of the vernal wind as it plays 
among leafy branches; this soon became 
sweeter and sweeter, 'till it was changed 
and modulated to celestial chimes of sweetest 
melody. Mixed with these tones was a rust- 
ling of many wings ; but the sound of their 
motion was so silvery sweet, that it seemed as 
if they, themselves, were attuned to move ia 
harmony with the sights and sounds that 
awaited her wondering vision. Suddenly, 
the damp and dismal walls became coloured 
and illuminated, as when on the snowy sheet 
the gliding figures pass. The building, front 
base to roof, seemed piled with massive 
clouds, and glowed and melted with every 
varying hue, of sapphire, violet, opal, safiioR, 
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imrplev and rose; and through these gorge- 
ous clouds glimmered a thousand stars that 
seemed instinct with soul, and that stead- 
fastly gazed upon her, 'lill she felt that they 
were not stars, hut mournful and loving eyes, 
that pityiugly looked down and bade her trust 
to them ; and the clouds by degrees arranged 
themselves into the flow of sweeping robes, 
in which she could now trace a fanciful 
resemblance to the ermine of peerage, the war- 
rior's martial red, and the Romish church's 
purple pride. She stood in the midst of the 
wonhiesof her race! Some were in bloom- 
ing youth, some venerably aged, yet, still, a 
kind of shadowy similitude pervaded the fea- 
tures of all, while each struck her as being 
identified with some picture, statue, monu- 
ment, or bust, tliat decorated the gallery, 
hall, chapel, or chambers of Beechdale. 

And there was one grey, awful man, around 
whose hollow temples a coronet was bound, 
while a small, and almost imperceptible crim- 
son circlet around his neck fearfully hinted 
that, in times long past of anarchy and blood- 
shed, he had attempted, and failed in the 
attempt, to change it to a crown. And there 
was one fair female form, that seemed almost 
to have stept from the cradle to the convent, 
and whose languid eye and faded form an- 
nounced that short again was the passage 
from the convent to the grave; but chiefly 
was her eye fascinated and fixed by a coun- 
tenance—strange indeed in that group^yet 
most familiar to her— that with looks of 
gentlest reproachfulness seemed to cry, 

Turn not away, beloved ! we were not, 
sure we were not, bom to hate each other. 
Does not a portion of the same blood flow in 
our veins?— a ray of the same intelligence 
illuminate our soulf-^ flash of the same 
spirit unite and vivify our hearts?" Trem- 
bling she gazed again, and, pale as if he had 
risen from a new made grave was Charles 
Cavendish! Her heart beat violently — ^her 
pulses throbbed— her head swam round. It 
seemed as if the vision approached her— held 
her— and his clasp was cold as clay — ^she 
struggled to get free, and found herself in 
the. arms of her father! Torches gleamed 
around ; servants were looking in all direc- 
tions—and, most conspicuous, was a pompous 
figure of a gentleman in black, whose ap- 
pearance was that of an utter stranger to 
her. Starting from the delirious trance thus 
pictured to her fancy, her feelings wero 
too highly wrought to let trifles annoy her. 

Dear to her heart— dear even beyond the 
recovery of light and liberty— was the convic- 
tion, (a copviction which she had often, with 
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tears, been forced to combat,) that, spite of his 
stern prohibitions and unsocial gloom, her 
father loved her. His agitation, his terror, 
his agony, lest she might have been injured 
by her temporary and accidental detention, 
laid bare all these feelings beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. 

It was the unexpected arrival, on a visit, of 
the stranger — an old college companion and 
scholar of eminence— that had prevented im- 
mediate inquiry from being made for Miss 
Wilmington on her father's return to the 
hon8e>; but the moment she was missed, the 
possibility of her having followed him to the 
Mausoleum occurred to his terrified imagi- 
nation, and not a moment had been lost in 
hurrying to effect her release. " Give the 
young lady air!" officiously exclaimed Doctor 
Palimpsest. The Doctor, with his strange 
gesticulations, pompous gait, and double chin, 
would , at another time, have provoked to mirth , 
but this would have been now too violent a 
transition: and when Miss VVilraington, with 
but little assistance, wa^ conveyed back to the 
house, and her father had assured himself 
that this accident would be of no material in- 
jury to her health or nerves, he readily acceded 
to her proposal of spending the evening abne, 
which she did in such secret communings as 
were most naturally suggested by her late 
escape. 

She arose the next morning a renovated 
being. How different now appeared the as- 
pect of nature from each returning sun, since 
she had been separated from Cavendish ! Till 
now, it had found her ever ready to exclaim, 
in the soul-felt language of the poet — 

" At morn my eyes with anguish T andose. 
They long to weep to see the day begtin; 
Timers laggiBg lapse, which ever as it flows, 
Folflls DO wish of all my soul— not one* !** 

But now a hope, a belief, a conviction, filled 
her mind that Charles lived, and not only 
lived, but was in some mysterious way con- 
nected with her destiny, and that he would 
be finally restored to her. And on what was 
that belief founded? On a day dream — a 
vision. And what are our brightest hopes but 
day dreams? Dream on then, sweet maid, 
while yet rou can enjoy them: dream, till 
the rude hand of experience wakes you— till 
even the power of weaving the fairy castles of 
hope is gone, and contentment is superseded 
in the haughty spirit by despair — by resigna- 
tion in the mild 

♦ ♦ * * » 

The arrival of Dr. Palimpsest was of use to 
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Mr WUmington, by reming in bim a taste 
for literary pursuits, which he had latterly 
neglected, but never wholly abandoned. The 
Doctor, to be sure, was but a solemn trifler 
after all. He piqued himself on the elegance 
and facility witli which he turned Latin verses; 
nor did it in the least diminish their value in 
his eyes, that those verses, if put into good 
plain English, were upon subjects too trivial 
to be looked upon by the most superficial a 
second time. Accordingly, during his stay 
at Beechdale, the slightest incident arising 
from a ride, a walk, or a visit, an accident to 
a favourite dog, or the amount of a present 
of fish or game, was duly put into classic verse 
by the ready Dr. Palimpsest ; and his felicity 
was at the full when he had distributed copies 
of these effusions ; not forgetting Mr. Philips, 
who did not know— yes, he just knew— the dif- 
ference between the look of a Greek manu- 
script and law Latin. ■ 

But such unenlightened praise could not 
satisfy him long: and Palimpsest soon pre- 
vailed on Mr. Wilmington to open his doors to 
some congenial spirits, all of whom he an- 
nounced as well calculated to contribute to 
the classical festivities of Beechdale Park, but 
who were so little to the taste of its fair mis- 
tress, that she never gave them any other name 
than that of " The Owls and notwithstand- 
ing the natural hilarity and urbanity of her 
disposition, was, we must confess, during their 
stay but barely civil to them. First, there was 
Mr. Wertheimer, a fine, sallow, sublime, sort 
of Werter-faced man," with a profusion of 
black hair hanging in dishevelled curls about 
his forehead. He was a great Frondeur: 
angry with every thing and every body; and 
always lamenting that no one could under- 
stand him." To this young misanthrope suc- 
ceeded Professor Silliman, who wrote closet 
tragedies and lackadaisical sonnets to his 
mistress' eyebrow." He was deaf, fifty, short- 
sighted, left-handed, and a snuff-taker; and 
not having met with a female duly sensible of 
such a combination of attractions, pronounced 
them all cold, insensible, and " fancy-free.*' 
But the greatest original of the group was Mr. 
Olinthus Nihil. 

Olinthus Nihil, Esq., F.R.S., A.S.S., was a 
sort of intellectual " Old Mortality," who was 
at a vast expense of pains and labour to re- 
suscitate persons and performances long since 
gone down to the gulf of oblivion. He re- 
printed, at his own expense, new editions of 
old-fashioned works that had long been very 
properly superseded by much better ones on 
the same subject; and would send six letters 
consecutively to a person he never saw, in 



order to obtain some trifling paiticula rrelative 
to another, whom none but himself had ever 
heard of. On one of these occasions he has 
paid double postage for such information as 
follows: — 

" Dear Sir, 

In reply to your queries relative to 
the late ingenious and learned Mr. Twaddle, 
I have to inform you, that I performed a jour- 
ney of eighty-five miles to the village where 
he was bom and his parents resided, and have 
ascertained an undoubted fact, that his mo- 
ther's Christian name was Margery, and his 
father^s John. He also possessed a maiden 
aunt, a woman of a fine understanding, who 
kept a preparatory school for little boys, and 
lived to the advanced age of ninety. He had 
a great uncle who was a famous cricket-player, 
and a cousin who died of decline at Bath. I 
had much talk with the landlady of the vil- 
lage, an affable, chatty, old lady, and gathered 
from her that Mr. T. was quite Johnsonian in 
his love of repeated cups of that beverage, 
' which cheers but nut inebriates.' She was 
decidedly of opinion he preferred black to 
green ; but as, while I was there, she pro- 
duced nothing but Bohea, this requires con- 
firmation. She told me he was fond of angling 
in a little brook that runs hard by the villaiie, 
but rarely got a nibble. I fear, my dear Sir, 
these are but slight materials for the quarto 
you hint at; but if these few particulars can 
be of any use in your projected important work, 
you are most welcome to them ;— from, 

" Dear Sir, &c &c. 

" Enclosed is the entry of the baptism of 
Mr. T., copied from the parish register." 



Perhaps, sometimes, the impatience with 
which AuNia listened to the implied compli- 
ments of Mr. Wertheimer, the poetiy of Mr. 
Silliman, and the antiquities of Mr. Nihil, 
was increased by a secret comparison with the 
beauty, grace, and spirit which she was never 
more to behold. Oh! how often have we been 
all guilty of this injustice! and hated inno- 
cent persons merely for being — themselves! 
and not another. 

At length Mr Nihil, with many blushes, 
owned to a still more important correspond- 
ence, a foi-eigner. The person. Professor 
Panin of the Crimea. He declared that the 
hospitalities of Beechdale were enough to de- 
tain him, ages past and all that were to 
come; ** but said that as the Professor was a 
perfect stranger in England, and as his advices 
told him that he might now be expected any 
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day, he did not thiDk it rif^bt not to be at bis 
chambers to receive biin. 

^ And where did you make acquaintance 
with the Professor, Mr. Nihil?" inquired 
Aurora, with an air of provoking innocence. 

1 never knew that your researches had ex- 
tended beyond England.*^ 

Personally, we are unacquainted, my dear 
young lady," replied the pompous Mr. Nihil. 
^ My eyes have never beheld the outward form 
of Professor Panin ; but his letters, and the 
praises in former times of Professor Pallas, 
have made me the intimate acquaintance of 
his soul." 

Cannot you ask him down here?" en- 
quired Aurora, carelessly. His society would 
be a valuable accession to papa's amusement, 
and I should like to see a Russian savant 
exceedingly." 

It was soon carried that the meet- 

ing between the two illustrious F.R.S. should 
take place at Beechdaie. The Professor ac- 
cepted the invitation with gratitude: a day 
was fixed for his arrival ; and Ellen Mordaunt, 
tiiekind, cheerful, affectionate Ellen, for whom 
Aurora was always anxious to procure any 
little gratification in her power, was invited to 
see this new and rare addition to the aviary. 

Professor Panin was a tall man, almost 
enveloped in furs ; so that when he began to 
take them off, it was more like unswathing a 
mummy than releasing a living man. If the 
other •* Owls " were not great beauties, Pro- 
fessor Panin was a perfect fright. His face 
was so overgrown with hair, that, as some one 
has humourously said of a pulk of Cossacks, 
it was difficult to know which was the back of 
bis head ; added to which, he seemed shy and 
ill at ease, and when placed next to Miss Wil- 
mington at dinner, seemed as if he would have 
declined, if he durst, the proffered honour. 

What wisdom he must possess," thought 
Mr. Nihil, to have gained such a reputation, 
in spite of his repulsive exterior! ' 

What arrogance and self-conceit," thought 
Miss Wilmington, as the Professor proceeded 
in his silent meal, " not to deem me worthy of 
a word of his conversation! 

At length, after dinner, when the discourse 
grew general, the Professor seemed conscious 
of the awkwardness of not addressing some 
observation to the young lady of the house. 
Small talk was, however, not apparently his 
/<^ie; for, aiter hunting in his brain some 
moments for a subject that might be ad caption 
fieminarwn^ he suddenly turned the discourse 
upon exhibitions of animals, and abruptly 
asked Miss Wilmington — ^* Pray, Mademoi- 
selle, did you ever see a crocodile?*' 



The oddity of this address put AuroraV 
gravity to the test; yet, upon reflection, it 
piqued her to be treated by the learned Pro- 
fessor as sucb a MUsish person. 

" He believes, like all foreigners, that I can 
have no conversation or acquirement becaufe 
I am an unmarried woman," she thought, as 
she put up her pretty lip, and reserves all his 
wisdom for the gentlemen." Under this im- 
pression, Aurora, whose engouement, respecting 
a philosopher from the borders of the Black 
Sea, was already gone, gave him very little 
encouragement to proceed, and soon made the 
signal that released Ellen and herself. This 
was just what Panin wanted. 

♦ • * ♦ ♦ 

^ I wish to show you my cameliias," said 
Aurora to Ellen, as she led the way to the 
greenhouse—'* J have got so many additions 
to my stores since you have been last here." 
When the camellias had been sufficiently ad- 
mired, the magnolias were next to be looked 
at, and various other rare and valuable plants 
Ellen was quite in her element. In her love 
of a garden, and all that it contained, she was 
a true daughter of Eve; and, as Miss Wil 
mington had given her a carte bianchej she had 
so many cuttings to request, and so many 
questions to ask the gardener, that Aurora at 
length strolled onward, and EUen, after some 
time, looking round her with surprise, found 
herself alone. How quickly time passes ! 
how I wish I could get my aunt to have a 
greenhouse!" was her first thought; but then, 
observing that it was sunset, she hurried forth 
in search of Misa Wilmington. She reached 
a little grove that overlooked the rest of the 
landscape, and there, thinking she beheld the 
white robe of Miss Wilmington, was hasten- 
ing to join her, when the sound of her friend's 
voice expostulating, which was answered by 
manly tones, modulated to the deep, thrilling 
accents of passion, caused her to pause, and 
two figures emerged from the woodland, and 
stood, clearly defined, against tlie back ground 
of a glowing sunset ; one of which was Miss 
Wilmington, and the other, in height, resem- 
bled Professor Panin, but, on turning round, 
the features, the expression, the whole person, 
conveyed to Elleu's mind irresistibly the idea 
that it could be no other than the often de- 
scribed—the lostr— the restored— Charles Ca- 
vendish ! 

Miss Wilmington no longer reproached 
him. Her voice was attuned to the softest 
tenderness. 

Leave me again !" she exclaimed, " and 
so soon, when I have scarcely recovered my 
delight and wonder." 
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^ Eren so* replied the 8tian([:er; ^ it 
would be impossible for me to continue this 
deception. Yet I kuew that, in mj own 
diameter, your father's gates were baired 
against me, and I could not resist the impulse 
that hurried me to ▼ou.'' 

^ Too true," replied Aurora, trying in vain 
to check her starting tears; so adverse 
is my father to the party (shall we say), you 
were induced to espouse, so decidedly anti- 
republican are his principles, that there is 
now but one name in the worid more obnox- 
ious to him than Cavendish, and that is — " 
And that is,*' earnestly repeated the 
young man, De Mowbray! " 

Charles seemed to repress some deep emo- 
tion, and the arm that had, till now, fondly 
cherished her waist, dropped lifelessly by his 
side. In a moment he resumed in a low, 
soft Toice, 

" And do you too, Aurora, share in this 
prejudice against the De Mowbray branch of 
your family ? " 

"Oh no, indeed!" answered Miss Wil- 
mington, lightly ; I hate those family fends, 
am quite content with the rank in society we 
enjoy already ; and, besides, I think papa, 
instead of grumbling with them, had much 
better have made friends with the present 
Lord de Mowbray, and, as he has a son, who 
can tell but I might, like the heroine of a 
poem, have united our two families, by 
making the conquest of Lord Beauchamp ! — 
There! if I have not made you look seriously 
grave and jealous. So now tell me all the 
particulars of your recovery, and that dear 
Madame de Preval, who nursed you at her 
conntiy house, when the cruel doctors had 
given you over. What obligations have we 
not to her ! but she is not— sure she is not, 
Charles, so pretty — so very pretty, as they 
used to say she was, at Paris? " 

O no ! " answered Cavendish, with half 
a smile ; an old woman of forty, that nobody 
would look at. The rest of my story is soon 
told: arrived in England, I heard of the 
seclusion in which your father lived, and the 
restraint under which he kept you. I found 
that a letter, if it fell into wrong hands, would 
ruin all. I spent my days in contriving how 
to gain access to you. Neither wounds, sick- 
ness, nor your contempt, fair lady, have cured 
my camival-bbm love of masquerading. I 
had made acquaintance with Professor Panin, 
at Paris, who was with Prince Demidoff; 
learnt he was going over to England at the 
invitation of a savantf who had never seen 
him. We happened to embark in the same 
vessel. He communicated to me, when 



arrived here, the alteration of plan, and the 
extreme reluctance he felt, being a veiy shy 
man, to meet the circle of literati assembled 
at Beechdale. I offered to be his represent- 
ative. I had already interested him in my 
stoiy. He yielded — the grand object was to 
avoid a premature discovery, for had you 
made any exclamation of joyiful surprise—* 

" And what right have you to suppose me 
80 oveijoyed. Sir," said Aurora, sofUy smiling ; 
" but, to do you justice, Professor Panin's 
manner effectually convinced me he was one 
of the most frigid of Russia's frozen sons.*^ 

" And do you still think so ? " whispered 
Charles, in a tone that only reached Aiiiora*s 
ear— • 

** Why — ^hem — ^no. I suppose your dinner 
has wanned you ; but how can 1 trifle so, 
when our minutes of happiness are num- 
bered ! Charles, it is in vain to deceive our- 
selves—we are not one step advanced in (why 
should I longer deny it?) our mutual pro- 
jects ; and should my father know you have 
surprised me into this interview " 

At this moment a low rustling among the 
brushwood caused the enamoured pair to turn 
round, and Mr. Wilmington stood before 
them. 

Long and anxiously as Aurora had been 
accustomed to read her £uher*s countenance, 
its expression was now such as she could 
not decipher, and no wonder, for a thousand 
contradictory feelings were striving for mas- 
tery in that proud, but not ungenerous mind. 
He was provoked with the obstiuate perse- 
verance of the young people against his 
wishes ; yet still justice whispered him that 
he had something to reproach himself with ; 
and that he had not made her home such as 
he should have done, had he wished his 
daughter to prefer it to all others. The sight 
of her broken health and altered spirits had 
lately alarmed him, and symptoms of declin- 
ing health in himself inclined him at length 
to indulge and to forgive. To have altered, 
however, immediately, was more than could 
be expected of him ; and, surveying the pair 
with looks of very dubious impoit, he began — 

*^ Your absence has been observed. Miss 
Wilmington." 

I am the culprit, sir," exclaimed Charles, 
advancing and interrupting him, and have 
to claim your indulgence for thus abusing 
your hospitality. But the moment is airived 
in which further concealments would be 
absurd. Mr. Wilmington, you have known 
me vain, volatile, rash, but I believe you will 
conscientiously acquit me of being capable 
of a dishonourable action. While the nam^ 
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I liad assumed was more pleasing to your ear 
than that by which [ am really known, it was 
dear to me, as obtaining for me access to 
your daughter. My own folly has rendered 
it obnoxious, and thus I cast it from me — I 
am Lord Beauchamp, the son of Lord de 
Mowbray. From the time of our accession 
to the titles to which (with a couiteous incli- 
nation) you have, perhaps, an equal right, 
my fancy, which was always romantic, dwelt 
npon the relative position of the disappointed 
branch of our family. I heard of your anger 
and resentment, and understood that it had 
even gone so far as to make you an exile from 
your country." (Here it must be confessed 
Mr. Wilmington looked a little foolish.—) 

I pictured to myself this fair creature 
pining for the rank and precedence at home, 
of which the deciedon of the law deprived 
her. I learned (for nothing that related to 
you was indifferent to me) that she had a 
mind as superior to the generality of her sex 
as her person, and I loved her," conUnued 
the blushing Charles, turning his earnest and 
ardent gaze from the father to the daughter; 

I may truly say I passionately loved her 
mind and charactor, even before that ever- 
blessed moment which introduced her to my 
sight What remains for me to add ? Under 
an assumed name I followed her abroad and 
accomplished an introduction. Interview 
after interview only served to rivet my chains. 
J even flattered myself I was making some 
progress in your esteem. Sir, when, in a 



moment of madness I risked the loss of her 
who was essential to my existence, even 
while believing myself most obeying her 
wishes." 

Mr. WQmington's brow darkened, and 
Aurora gave Charies a supplicating look — he 
hastily passed on to the present object of his 



" Mr. Wilmington, my fate is in your 
hands — I am an only son. My father adores 
me, and when I told Lord De Mowbray I 
could not live without your daughter, he 
declared himself willing to forget any unplea- 
santnesses arising, perhaps, from the folly of 
malicious tale-bearers and Ul-judging friends, 
and to enable me to make such proposals as 
might forward the ultimate end of uniting 
our interests, and burying our disputes for 
ever in oblirion." 

Charles paused, and turned to Aurom, 
who, shrinking from the appeal she had 
expected, looked anxiously around for Ellen ; 
but Ellen was at the mansion, supplying her 
place to her guests. Mr. Wilmington was 
wholly taken by surprise. There is a magic 
in the union of youth, eloquence, and beauty, 
that no heart, however seared, can resist! 
Silently he joined their hands — their hearts 
had been long (oh ! how long ?) united. 

Bless you, my children ! he said, in a 
suffocating voice, " and may I, in witnessing 
your happy love, forget the years I have 
sacrificed to a groundless, vain, unholy 
hatred!" 



THE PRESS-GANG. 



Time progresses while men decay. After 
eighteen years of peace a generation has 
sprung into activity, to which the operation 
of naval impressment is as much a thing of 
the past as futh in Whig or Tory has be- 
come with their fathers. Still, however, in 
our maritime towns, the recollection clings 
to the minds of the mature part of the popu- 
lation. Who that has spent his boyhood in, 
or near, one of our great seaports, but has 
vaguely partaken in the tenors which beset 
mothers, wives, and sweethearts, when the 
ominous sounds — the gang! — the gang!" 
were rung out near their abodes; driving 
the brief sojourners whom they loved and 
trembled for, into every sort of concealment P 
Which of the yet numerous surviving house- 
holden,protected in. their own penons,but has 



again and again been roused from his com- 
fortable pillow, by clamorous night brawls, 
and, looking night-capped from his window, 
beheld the brandished cutlasses which ena- 
bled him to inform his wakeful spouse that 
die cause of the tumult was mfy the convey- 
ing of some unlucky tor to the tender^ or 
the rendezvous house." The extreme hard- 
^ip of the impress, passing over the rough 
and arbitrary manner of effectuation, con- 
sisted in its cruel contempt for all ties and 
decencies. No allowance was made to men 
returned from the longest and most arduous 
voyages. Husbands were snatehed from the 
arms of fond wives whom they had barely 
embraced after years of absence— nay, seized 
and dragged away on the very eve of meet- 
ing, and ere they had tasted that coveted 
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solace. Sons 'could only visit the paternal 
bearth by stealth ; and, in fine, the few hours 
of recreation which the sea- worn sailor, under 
any circumstances, sought on shore, were 
fraught with danger and interruption. He 
escaped the sharks of blue water" only td 
be chased by harbour sharks of almost equal 
ferocity. That this state of things begat in 
all those interested in sea-faring people a 
hatred and hostility to the parties acting on, 
or in any way abetting, the impress service, 
may easily be supposed. Wrathful collisions 
were thence frequent. Doubtless the dread, 
formerly felt of impressment, arose much 
from the popular notion abroad of the brutal 
tyranny exercised over seamen in the Royal 
Navy. This cause of antipathy does not, 
perhaps, now exist; but the circumstance 
should be borne in mind by those who read 
the above remarks. Perhaps, after all, the 
younger tan found some compensation for 
the hazards of a trip ashore in the additional 
interest these gave to them in the eyes of the 
maidens ; not one of whom but would have 
risked the loss of woman's dearest jewel- 
reputation itself— to shelter or befriend a 
sailor in his need. But enough of prelude. 

On a part of the east coast of England, 
where the German ocean rolls proudly in 
upon a shore now opposing its waves with 
lofty and irregular cliffs, and now inviting 
them to break freely over stretches of open 
beach, stands a smaJl village almost wholly 
inhabited by fishermen and their families. 
About three miles to the southward is situ- 
ated the large sea-port of S . From the 

latter place, the approach to this village — 
Coldcotes, by name— is chiefly made over a 
fine expanse of level sands, and occupying, 
as it does, a lofty site just where the land 
after descending for a considerable space in 
green slopes to the sea, resumes a bluff rocky 
front, it forms a conspicuous object in the 
view. Upon an evening late in the autumn, 
with the moonlight glinting upon the few 
white-washed cottages that distinguished the 
place, it concentred the regards of an indi- 
vidual who trod his way across the sands in 

question, having shortly before quitted S . 

This was an active young man, carrying a 
bundle, and decently clad in the ordinary 
habiliments of civil life. A certain roll, how- 
ever, in his gait, and, had the daylight re- 
mained to discover it, the sun-burnt hue of 
an open and honest, if not handsome, set of 
features, indicated the mariner. Such, in 
truth, was Lance Blacklock, the pedestrian 
we describe, though willing now to disguise 
his calling. Bora and bred in Coldcotes, he 



might have pursued that of the worthy fish- 
erman, his father, but opposing inclinations 
had led him into the merchant sea-service. 
Herein, having some little scholarship, he 
had risen to the post of mate in a vessel 
lately returned from a foreign voyage. But, 
unfortunately for his prospects, the death of 
the owner had caused the ship to be brought 
to sale, and Lance to be consequently thrown, 
for a time, out of employ. In this predica- 
ment we find him bound on a visit to the 
well remembered home he had of late en- 
joyed few opportunities of seeing ; and which, 
at this moment, seemed, in the gentle radi- 
ance it reflected, to smile upon his return. 
It may be imagined, therefore, with what 
pleasure he scanned the outline of irr^iilar 
cabins disclosed in the distance before him. 
And if he felt not unqualified gratitude to 
the officious moonbeiuiis that lighted the 
scene to his eye, it was because they too libe- 
rally illumined the route he rather required 
to have buried in darkness. He had evaded 
with inexpressible difficulty the dangers of & 
^* hot press" going forward in S— , and 
built his chief hope of enjoying any thing 
like safety even at Coldcotes, on the being 
able to arrive there undetected. The bril- 
liancy of the night was therefore so far unto- 
ward. Not that he cared for observation 
from the inhabitants of the village itself, 
those he knew would be true as steel ; it was 
the chance of falling under the ken of un- 
friendly prowlers that stirred apprehensions. 

With the genial stream of thought that 
flowed through his breast, a little ruffled by 
care on this score, and further, perhaps, by 
surmises on another not yet idluded to, he 
had arrived about midway across the sands 
when he perceived in his front a figure, ap- 
parently that of an old basket woman, ad- 
vancing towards him. They met, and he 
was disposed to have passed her with a civil 

fine night, mother," but the response of 
the crone arrested his intention. She made 
a dead halt, and, peering over his peison, 
snuffled out — *^ Aye, that it is, Lancie Black- 
lock ; though maybe not for all folks. What 
news from foreign, lad ?" 

Lance was, by this time, able to recognize 
in the speaker an itinerant dealer in small 
wares, better known than trusted," by the. 
housewives of the hamlets around. Her ready 
hail somewhat discomposed our sailor. In- 
deed, remembering as well her character, as 
that when a thoughtless urchin he had fallea 
under the ban of the old woman for his share 
in some unlucky tricks played off upon her, 
he had no peculiar satisfaction in the ren- 
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'contre. As it was, be answered ber witb 
brief civility and essayed to move on. She 
did not, however, prove similarly inclined to 
part company. 

^* Ye're in right earnest haste to get within 
walls, Lancie," she observed, " and small 
wonder. It is not the long coat can hide 
tarry Jack, when be steps ashore. More's 
the shame he should need it, I say !*' 

*• And well you may, goody," replied 
Lance, but the saying's no news. How 
goesallatColdcotes?'' 

•* Ob ! much i' th' usual.— You're look- 
ing at Dame Maving^s white steading — that 
puts me in mind. Yell recollect her niece, 
Bella?*' Lance returned a conscious affir- 
mative. Full well he remembered Bella 
' Maving, and shrewdly did the owlish querist 
-guess with what feelings. " Well, then," 
'she resumed, ** her bonny face is to make 
ber fortune at last There's a rich young 

spark from S comes after ber day by 

day ; and the word goes it will be a wed- 
ding. She'll be the first Coldcotes' lass that 
e'er was made a lady of. But what for that? 
hey, Lancie ?" Lance, however, plainly dis- 
quieted, withheld any reply. He muttered 
an abrupt adieu, and strode on his way; 
leaving the old woman, from whom pro- 
ceeded a suppressed cackle, gazing after him. 

To account for the young man's demeanour 
• whiUt listening to the intelligence thus thrust 
upon bim, it remains to be avowed that filial 
affection alone had not drawn him some dis- 
tance overland (for his last ship did not 
belong to the adjoining port) to his native 
village. There lived there one to whom 
when — lashed to the helm where seas o'er- 
whelm,** as his favourite ditty gave it, bis 
thoughts constantly reverted. Sailors are 
proverbially easily pleased with a fair ; but 
Lance mused upon charms which might 
even have created a sensation in the viscus 
lodged on the left side of an Almack's ex- 
quisite. Tliis Venus, not from, but by, the 
sea, was Bella Maving ; an orphan, but re- 
spectably maintained by a widowed aunt, 
who possessed a small competence. Unlike 
all her fellow maidens in Coldcotes, she bad 
been spared the usual out-of-door drudgery 
to which the daughters of fishermen are sub- 
jected, and consequently retained the natu- 
ral softness of her sex ; a circumstance which 
alone, had positive beauty been denied, would 
have distinguished her in such a sphere. 
From early days, Lance had been accus- 
tomed to watch the movements of this, to 
him, the most delightful of created beings, 
.and latterly, to sigh for her as a possession. 



than which the entire world offered nothing 
more desirable. 

The pecuniaiy means of Bella's affection- 
ate relative, though sufficient to meet their 
humble wants, did not extend so far as to 
place the maiden in a rank above admitting 
the society of the young Tritons of the place. 
Lance, therefore, had not lacked for access 
to the object of bis affections during the few 
visits the calls of his profession had allowed 
him to pay to Coldcotes; but those were 
generally too brief and hurried to permit 
him unequivocally to assume the suitor, 
even though the diffidence of genuine love 
had been less powerful with bim than it was. 
On the last occasion of the kind he did, 
however, place himself in that position ; but 
a sudden summons to bis ship deprived him 
of the power to carry away more than the 
belief that he was preferred. Now, again 
nearing her abode, with the passion of his 
youth deeply rooted in his manhood, it was 
his darling object to terminate in certainty 
those doubts and fears, which had of late 
agitated him beyond endurance. How se- 
verely then fell the blow levelled in the 
abrupt information he had just received. If 
it were true, a total blight to his hopes 
impended. 

He continued his course, but it was me- 
chanically. He moved on in the state of a 
man suddenly awakened in the midst of an 
ugly dream. Nor was it until stumbling 
amongst the broken rocks, which, scattered 
out below the steep of Coldcotes, form the 
extremity of the beach he had traversed, that 
he became self-recalled. Then, he found it 
necessaiy to retrace his steps a space, in 
order to arrive at the foot of the beaten road 
for ascent. This done, and proceeding slowly 
upwards, his spirit partially lightened. He 
reflected on the deceptive nature of rumour 
generally, and on the little credit, in parti- 
cular, to be attached to a piece of gossip, re* 
pea ted, he was sure, from malicious motives ; 
thence resolving to await the disclosure a 
few hours would bring, ere he yielded to a 
despair of which the foretaste was so bitter. 
Ultimately, as he followed the windings of 
the road along the summit of the heights, 
familiar objects began to crowd upon him, 
and further diverted his thoughts. 

** Lives there the man with soul so dead. 
Who " 

But we will not affront the reader, by as- 
suming that either the remaining lines of 
the pasBage, or the sentiment tjiey emplia- 
ticise, are unknown to him. The little cave 
among the rocks beneath, where the cobles 
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of bis father and his compeers were drawn 
up, awakened in Lance Uie memory of a 
thousand venturous exploits; and even the 
ancient and fish-like smell pervading the 
atmo^here of the village, which he now 
entered, cheered him like the salutation of 
an old friend. All was quiet, all doors were 
closed ; for though the evening had not ad- 
vanced decidedly into night, yet, as was to 
be expected amongst a people whose pursuits 
oblige them to anticipate the lark in their 
rising, many were enjoying—most preparing 
for—repose. In passing the front of one cot- 
tage, differing from those a4)oining, in whiter 
walls and more neatly ordered threshold, he 
was threatened with a return of his late 
discomposing sensations; but a few paces 
ouwaid and his hand was upon his parents' 
latch. That was not a moment for divided 
feeling. Shall we enter with him? No. 
Nature has place enough in every bosom to 
render superfluous a description of what suc- 
ceeded ; moreover, our story must be confined 
within limits, and here requires us in another 
quarter. 

Becky Purdy, the strolling basket- woman 
whom we quitted journeying across the sands, 
had her nightly abiding-place in S . Thi- 
ther she was at the time bound ; but, before 
entering the town, she turned ^ little out of 
tlie direct course towards a well-buiit house 
in the suburbs ; at the back door of which * 
she cautiously knocked. The servant who 
attended ushered her into one of the outer 
offices, and departed ; seeming to guess her 
errand. In a few minutes a gaily-dressed 
yuuug man, with a handsome countenance, 
marked however by no amiability of expres- 
sion, save when he chose to invest it with 
smiles, came lo her. 

Ha! Becky," he exclaimed, I've been 
looking for you. You have seen her to day, 
and presented the work-box I gave you!" 

I've have done your bidding, sir," an- 
swered Becky. 

" Was she pleased with it ?" 
How could she fail ? Ah ! Master Cun- 
ningham, you know the way to win o*er 
woman's will!" 

Cunningham did not appear to inherit a 
mind above the relish for this vulgar compli- 
ment: he laughed. 

^ But will she meet me in the morning 
on Whileley cliffs as usual?" was his next 
question. 

Becky nodded confirmation. 

" Sweet girt !" murmured the young man, 
in tones betokening that in fervency, at least, 
his love was not defective. 



^ Aye, she's a dainty creature, that's the 
truth," rejoined Becky ; * and soft hearted to 
old friends. Let me tell you, master, you'll 
not do amiss to ply her close just now." 

Thu hint on the part of Becky produced 
inquiry on that of Cunningham ; which she 
met by informing him of the return of one 
Lance Bladdock, who had formerly made 
pretensions to her hearefs inamorata— that 
inamorata being Bella Maving. 

To a headstrong temperament was added 
in Cunningham an excesave proneness to 
jealousy and suspicious doubts. The old 
woman's report took therefore a powerful 
effect upon him; and the more, in that 
Blacklock's forgone intimacy with Bella was 
not altogether unknown to him. 

I have heard her speak of that fellow, 
and with kindness too," he muttered to him- 
self. Damn him! what brings him here 
just now ?" 

''That's more than I can tell," said 
Becky, catching his words; ''unless he 
wants to get himself pressed, and sent 
aboard a man o' war." 

" Would he were fast held there!" aspi- 
rated Cunningham. " Pre$aed ! — ^um ! his 
business might be done that way." Here he 
took a turn or two across the floor. 

" Harkee, Becky," he proceeded ; " don*t 
you know that when folks find their way to 
the rendezvous house with a useful Idnt, 
there's a nice reward for them." 

" So I Ve heard said." 

" Why then might not you aa well earn 
the money as another?" 

" Me go to the randy voo house!" cried 
the crone, lifting her hands ; " it would be as 
much as my life's worth to be seen there. 
No, no ; a poor out-going body like me muat 
not get herself an ill name." 

" Especially when she has got such a good 
one to lose," cried Cunningham, sarcasti- 
cally. " Poh ! Come, old one, we'll not mince 
matters. Lay the gang on scent and you 
shall have your money doubled out of my 
purse. Nay, there's gold in hand." 

Becky looked hard at the coin displayed in 
Cunningham's hand, and after a few " hems," 
sud 

" Why, master Cunningham, money's 
money to me, though I cannot make it in 
that way. But to-morrow morning, as it hap- 
pens, I'm bound for Coldootes, and the first 
iiuuse I've to call at will be old Blacklock's; 
now it is possible the gang might be astir, 
and dog my heels ; would I be to blame if 
they trapped poor Lancie ? " 

^ Not at all," answered Cimningham, 
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quietly putting the money, into her hand. 

Go home, and be punctual to your morn- 
ing's business." I think I can manage the 
testy* he ^wardly soliloquized ; ** the king 
wants seamen, and 'tis only one's duty to the 
country to point out skulkeis." 

Thus these weU-meaning persons separated. 

The first blink of dawn called the sturdy 
aire and active brother of Lance Blacklock to 
their coble. With the poor the indulgence of 
affectionate pleasures must ever be postponed 
where the stem obligations of toil intervene. 
These were thence compelled to defer the 
complete happiness of relaxation with the 
stranger until their return from labour. Lance, 
therefore, found himself early left to the 
society of a fond mother and two kind-hearted 
sisters, who lavished upon him those little 
attentions, which, however simple, are so 
grateful to every man. Sailors, from the 
rude manner of their life on ship-board, relish 
peculiarly the various comforts prepared by 
female management When, therefore, dame 
Blacklock bestirred herself to roll out the 
griddle cakes, and young Sally ran to pro- 
cure fresh cream from the farmer's, they were 
aware that they did not waste care on objects 
likely to be slighted. Nor did Lance fail to 
appreciate their kindness, though his thoughts 
roamed involuntarily into another quarter. 
As the breakfast meal proceeded, he found it 
impossible to prevent his tongue from follow- 
ing the same promptings, and accordingly 
turned the conversatiou on his Bella. Much 
he then heard that darkened o'er his soul, 
though it did not pronounce his final sen- 
tence. That Bella's favour was sued for by 
a dangerous rival, became a point confirmed. 
Boating excursions, and the like affairs, had, 
at a former period, brought him acquainted 
with Cunningham, now named to him, and 
he could, consequently, of his own knowledge 
estimate the force he had to contend witli in 
one so advantaged. He disguised as much 
as possible his wincings from the tender 
friends around him, and their humble morn- 
ing's repast was drawing to a close under the 
same kindly auspices under which it began, 
when Sally Blacklock, the younger of Lance's 
sisters, looking casually from the window of 
the cabin, which commanded a view of the 
road up from the beach, called her mother's 
attention to a group of men advancing in that 
direction. This consisted of seven or eight 
thickset, sturdy fellows, in sailors' jackets; 
some with glazed, some with straw hats, and 
one or two ornamented with long pigtails. 
Their handkerchiefs were knotted loosely 
about their necks, and all carried stout blud- 
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geons, alter a swaggering sort of fashion, 
which bespoke an aptness at the use of them. 
No sooner did the dame take a glance at this 
crew, than with a face of pallor she turned 
an anxious eye upon Lance, and sat down in 
a tremor which denied her speech. Her son, 
quick to conceive the cause, started to the 
window, and perceived at once that her fears 
were just Still he thought, that, as the visit 
of these worthies — ^the press-gang unequivo- 
cally — ^must either be accidental, or at least 
unconnected with himself, it would be pre- 
mature to take alarm whilst sheltered under 
his parents' roof. A quickly succeeding obser- 
vation shook this dependence. The change 
of impression arose in his breast intuitively at 
the sight of Becky Purdy hobbling into the 
village with her basket, some little way in 
advance of ^ the gang." True, there was 
nothing unusual in her appearing at that 
hour, but rather the contrary ; yet he expe- 
perienced an instant persuasion of what was 
the truth, that is, that he was the person 
threatened, and that Becky played a part in 
the business. The persuasion became con- 
viction when he noticed that, without stop- 
ping at other cabins, as was her wont, she 
first halted opposite that of his family, and 
exhibited an intention to call. He imme- 
diately desired his sister to close the door, 
which stood open, according to a general 
custom in Coldcotes, and prevailing in most 
small hamlets when the weather admits. It 
was done at his request 

Mother," said he, I feel certain that 
the gang come to take me, and no one but 
me ; and that they know I am here. Now I 
must not be boxed up where they are sure they 
have me ; therefore kiss me all of you, and 
I'll cut, and run for uncle Kitt's at White- 
ley." 

Oh ! my poor bairn, " exclaimed the 
mother, grappling round her boy's neck; 

only an hour or two at home, and forced 
to flee from it like a thief! Surely the black 
villains would never dare to hale thee from 
thine own old mother's fireside, and her look- 
ing on?" 

No trusting to that," said Lance, extri- 
cating himself gently from her hold, so 
God bless you all ! and here goes." 

With the words, he squeezed himself 
through a small window, the only opening 
the cabin possessed rearward, and that done, 
pushed his way behind the neighbouring 
cottages towards the extremity of the village 
opposite to that by which the gang were 
entering. 

Unfortunately, however, poor Lance had 
2 L 
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to deal with enemies veised in stimlegy. For, 
no sooner did he emerge firom b^ind die wills 
and sheds that had so far befriended him, 
and begin to mn with all speed along a fool- 
path conveying into the Whiteley road, than 
his ears tingled with the sound of a londly- 
Toiced cballenge, whereof he was at no k« 
to gness the import. 

Hallo! there, matie!" cried the speaker, 

you're scudding at a bbsted rate. Won't 
you stop and ask what cheer of us?*' 

He looked in the direction of the voice, 
and saw that it proceeded from a squab grog- 
nosed fellow, the foremost of a band of half 
a dozen others occupying the road to which 
he was obliquely lending ; the fact, as he 
now readily surmised, being, that the director 
of the gang, awara of the remark their 
approach would occasion, and foresedng the 
probability of such a retreat as their game 
actually attempted, had divided his party so 
as to block both outlets bam the village at 
once. Lance, though stunned by this dis- 
covery, did not give up. He decided imme- 
diately on breaking away towards the sea 
bank, and taking the chance of what con- 
cealment the sinuosities of the rocky shore 
could afford him. A spot was imr where 
memory told him the cliff relaxed its preci- 
pitous character. Thither he rushed, and 
plunged downwards with a rapidity that 
placed his neck in imminent peril. Arrived 
at the bottom, he bounded over the broken 
rocks in a northerly direction. The detach- 
ment of the gang who witnessed this move- 
ment needed no sage to tell them, that if the 
man they saw thus avoiding them was not 
him they expressly sought, he was one equally 
adapted to their purpose, and threw themselves 
upon his steps with seaman-like impetuosity. 
They too effected the descent, and having 
been in time to mark the course Lance took, 
followed hot upon it, with many an oath at 
the stumbles and damaged shins received in 
consequence. 

The flight and pursuit continued some 
time, to the increasing fatigue of all parties. 
Now the pursuers were encouraged by a sight 
of their prey, and again he became lost beliind 
fallen pieces of crag, or the view altogether 
closed by some one of its projections. With 
the reader only in company we will overtake 
the hunted tar, just at the moment when he 
encountered a barrier to his progress. Jut- 
ting beyond the line of the coast, a sharp 
promontory opposed itself, prematurely as it 
were, to the rising tide, which roared and 
dashed in foamy indignation at its foot. To 
double the point was clearly impossible now. 



whatever might have been the case half an 
hour eailier. Keenly be examined the obstir 
eles ; but his tsamtnation only eonvinced him 
they were fatal. The diffi which impended 
in this quarter, though not exceedingly high, 
were quite perpendicular. To scale them was 
out of the qneslion. Thus hemmed in, he 
saw nothing better for it than to dive into a 
cavernous receaswhich presented itself near at 
hand ; the covert offered being gained by him 
just as the sound of voices told him that his 
pursuen were rounding a point, which, passed, 
would have left him in their view. Yet it 
was rather under that impulse whidi leads a 
man always to defer surrender to the last 
moment, than with any hope of finding a real 
asylum that he sought there a refuge. He 
could not expect the place would escape 
observation, and consequent seareh : indeed 
there was reason enough to believe that the 
qmng tide, now flowing in so fast, would in 
all likelihood drive some of the gang to his 
retreat for safety firom the waves, if not for 
the purpose of discovering him. Being, how- 
ever, within the cavern, he mstinctively looked 
about for a nook wherein he might hide ; but 
invaiiu It happened that the innermost part 
of the rocky vault, where darkness should 
have stood his firiend, was lighted by a curious 
sort of shaft, or tunnel, which perforated 
upwards to the surface of the ground. Whe- 
ther this opening was of natural or artificial 
formation had long been, and still remains, 
matter of dispute to those familiar with the 
spot ; but we are not here called upon to settle 
the question. Under it Lance mechanically 
placed himself, casting many a wistful look 
at the aperture which disclosed the blue sky 
above. As he stood in this painful state of 
cogitation, he was suddenly roused by the 
apparition of a pretty female face, surrounded 
by a neat straw bonnet, peering down over 
the edge of the openmg. That it was a 
woman he beheld was snfficient to assure 
him of an ally — could ally be of service ? 

^' Lord bless your sweet eyes!" he cried 
immediately, if you've any compassion for 
a poor sailor in a strait, see if there's any 
honest soul about that can lend a hand with 
a rope to get me out here." 

The young woman did seem startled by 
the address ; having, as it afterwards appeared, 
been moved to the action which invited it by 
observations made from the summit of the 
cliff. She was nevertheless much agitated, 
and allowed a few moments to elapse ere she 
asked, in accents of concern, the name of the 
speaker. 

Her query was met, not by a direct answer. 
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bat by a fenid exclamation of—** Good God ! 
is it Bell Maving I hear speak 

** It is— it is, and I know you are I^ncelot 
Blacklock," was the retam. 

What can I do to help you? The men 
you flee from I can see below ; they are draw- 
ing near.** 

Are they?— then I fear, dear girl, you 
oan do nothing." 

Yes— yes — I can — a chance crosses me 
—expect roe back in an instant." 

Thus hurriedly saying, Bella— for Bella it 
was who had strolled out that morning to 
keep an appointment of which our readers 
may remember a forgone breathing— ran with 
tottering speed towaids a detached cabin at 
no great distance. But near as it was, she 
could not hope to bring from thence with 
necessary promptitude the required succour, 
nor was that her dependence. With the rea- 
diness peculiar to female wits, she had recol- 
lected seeing divers nets and lines belonging 
to the owner of the dwelling, extended to 
dry on a patch of sward much nearer ; and 
upon these, and on herself, had fixed her 
trust. She did not reckon falsely. Seizing 
a portion of the cordage, she dragged it af^er 
her to the brink of the tunnel, and threw a 
doubled line of it down; then, staying 
Lance's warm effusions of gratitude, with a 
caution not to attempt ascent until warning 
given, proceeded to fasten tlie rest to the roots 
of an old thorn growing close by. 

But Lance— how shall we paint his feelings 
during the while? They were halcyon to a de- 
gree that made him insensible to the danger 
of his predicament. The sympathy Bella had 
shown — her agitation — the strenuous exer- 
tions she was making for his sake— all seemed 
to assure him that he had been neitlier forgot- 
ten nor disdained. So rapt was he in those 
delusive thoughts, that he was blind to the 
fact that some of ihe gang were actually en- 
tering the cave, when he became recalled to 
himself by the gentle voice of his idol, inform- 
ing him Uiat all was ready. Then, with pro- 
fessional activity, he sprang to the kindly rope, 
and quickly clambered to a footing on the firm 
soil. A volley of abortive curses from the ca- 
vity he had quitted, followed, and proclaimed 
the narrowness of the escape. These he dis- 
regarded, and, barely taking the precaution to 
withdraw the lines from the reach of the mur- 
mnrers, began to pour out to Bella acknow- 
ledgments as warm, though simple, as ever 
love or gratitude, much less both united, 
drew from honest lips. 

It would be diflicult to put in a coherent 
shape the language of either parly during the 



first moments of this strangely procured inter- 
view. Suffice it, that he was self-abandoned, 
pressings and wildly inquisitive ; she, restrained 
and evasive. In vain she endeavoured to re- 
mind him of the necessity of continuing his 
flight; he was oblivious to every thing but 
what centered in her. The approach of a third 
person at length brought matters to a crisis. 
Betwixt this individual and Bella, though yet 
several paces asunder, a look of intelligence 
passsed. Lance caught it, and read a com- 
mentary in the burning blushes that mantled 
over Bella's cheek. Now, indeed, a change 
came o'er the spirit of his dream." He halted 
— for he had been unconsciously walking by 
her side in the direction of Coldcotes, which 
was opposite to that prudence recommended as 
his course— imd took her hand, evidently to 
her great embarrassment 

'*Bell," said he, ^* you have repeatedly 
prayed me to fly, and leave you. I now see 
it was not for my own sake you did so.'' 

" This is ungenerous, Lancelot," roplied the 
maid — For your own sake I urged it— for 
your own sake I still urge it" 

At this moment the gentleman, whose ad- 
vance we have just alluded to, joined the pair, 
and, greeting Bella, shewed a disposition to 
interpose himself betwixt them. 

^ Mr Cunningham," said Lance, who had 
no difficulty in recognising his rival, " give me 
room awhile. I have but a few moro words 
to say here, but them I must say, and without 
a listener in you. Do you hear me. Sir? " 

Cunningham walked aside. The request 
was a fair one; and had it not, there was a 
flash in the proposer's eye that backed it too 
powerfully to be neglected. 

*• Bella," then resumed Lance, *• you can- 
not but know how I feel — ^how I have always 
felt towards you. From childhood I have 
doated on you;— doated so much, that the 
beating of my heart has often palsied my 
tongue when you were by. Since I came to 
manhood, long absence, and a hard fortune, 
though they have never altered, but rather 
fixed my love, have prevented me from tak- 
ing a gage for yours — ^from asking plainly if 
you could regard me as a husband . I ask you 
now? The demand is sudden, but the next 
minute I must fly to preserve my liberty. Be 
frank!— a word — a sign will be enough." 

He paused, and fixed upon her face a look 
of mingled enquiry and entreaty. Bella trem- 
bled—coloured — turned pale — and coloured 
again yet more deeply, as, glancing towards 
Cunningham, she essayed to convey an an- 
swer for which she could find no language. 

<*You are pledged to himf said Lance, 
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too paiofnlly comprehending ; and his husky 
speech betrayed with what intense emotion. 
** 1 trust he is worthy " 

"He hath not shewn himself otherwise," 
faltered Bella. 

The blow was effectually struck. " I have 
done,'* said the unhappy sailor; " I have done. 
Farewell! God bless you! " He strode hastily 
away. Cunningham imn»ediately joined 
Bella, and led her onward. 

Lance, quarrelling with himself forthe weak- 
ness, turned to look after them, and caught the 
tearful eye of Bella cast back upon him. But 
tlien her hand rested on the arm of another. 

Retracing his steps, in bitter anguish of 
spiftt, he passed close to the rocky perforation 
through which he had so recently escaped. 
As he did so, shouts from below struck upcm 
his ear. 

" Oho! We board there! " Is there no 
body upon deck ? " were demands distinguish- 
able in different hoarse voices. Lance was in 
a mood of desperation, and answered the cry. 
A counter response came instantly — 

For God's sake, bo, whoever you are, shove 
us down the^nd of them 'ere lines what's hang- 
ing over; for the sea*s coming in upon us like 
blazes. Make hand! that's a hearty! " 

Lance complied; and presently one after 
another of the impounded gang mounted to 
the surface. 

« You've done us a good turn, matie, I 
must say," cried the first who issued; he being 
the same grog-nosed personage whose ominous 
hail had at first driven Lance to his beds. 
•* Many thanks t'ye." 

It's more than you would have done for 
me a while ago," muttered Lance, gloomily. 

" More! eh! what!" exclaimed the fellow, 
scrutiuizinghis liberator :— *' Why,rmblowed, 
lads, if this aint the very chap we've been 
chasing!" 

" You're right, friend," said Lance, coolly. 
" I'm a seaman ; a north country seaman too, 
and I mean to go with you as a volunteer." 

" Say you so, my buck? — ^you're a Briton 
then! " rejoined gropf-nose, who was the chief 
of his company. ** But lookee, bo, the ten- 
der you must board of sails by next morning's 
tide, and you must ship before night. That 
mayhap wont suit: if it don't, say the word, 
and we'll give you quarter of gkss's law to 
scud. Damn me, if I likes to take advantage 
of a chap as has done us a good turn ! " 

Lance, however, persisted in his intention, 
and, in the midst of his party, commenced a 
return to Coldcotes. We forbear to expatiate 
on the distraction which led to this surrender. 

On entering the village, they were joined 



by the other division of the gang, and well it 
was for the body that they stood in such force; 
for the women of the place alone (the men 
being all at sea) would have torn a lesser num- 
ber to pieces, in their indignation at seeing 
Lance an apparent captive. As it was, the 
screechings and railings wherewith they were 
assailed, were deafening. But the men of the 
gang, being well accustomed to be so salatedr 
regarded the clamour with perfect umgfrmd. 
In consideration of his free yielding. Lance, 
was allowed a brief time to tidie leave of his 
agonized mother and weeping sisters: that 
done, amidst a general wail from the sympa- 
thising population, he stepped from the door 
of his birth-place, and committed himself to 
his rough and dangerous fortune. Again he 
had occasion to pass the white cottage, at the 
sight of which he had been affected the pre- 
ceding night A light fenuile figure appesued 
at its little window. Lance waved his hand 
mournfully; but the girl tottered away, and 
seemed to sink under a sudden faintness. — 
Next morning the tender, having our poor hero 
on board, sailed from the port of S . 



Six years afler the incidents we have nar- 
tated, the star of peace" returned to the 
hemisphere of Europe, and the mariners of 
England" were dismissed in numbers to their 
homes. Amongst those thus absolved from 
duty was Lancelot Blacklock, a warrant ofli- 
cer, with a comfortable stock of prize-money. 
The capricious dame of the wheel, unkind 
to Lance in love, had been fieivourable in war. 
Long cruizes, and incessant change of sta- 
tion, though they had not prevented hia 
writing to his family, had debarred him any 
communication in return. Once he had 
thought he never could return to Coldooles ; 
but now, raised in atuation, and endowed 
with the means of benefiting an affectionate 
kindred, he felt impelled to repair thither. 
Again, therefore, we have to describe him 
raising the latch of his fathe/s cabin, and 
again to shun describing the hysterical joy 
which succeeded his entrance. But there 
sat by the fire, on this occasion, one who took 
no active share in the scene of gladsome wel- 
come. It was Bella — lovely in the woman 
as she had been bewitching in the girl. 
Lance gazed on her, and staggered under 
the recurrence of feelings he had vainly 
thought subdued. His sister Sally, apt to 
perceive his condition and its cause, came to 
his relief. She drew him aside, and engaged 
his attention to a whispered communicatioo. 
Meantime, Bella, evidently overcome by her 
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sensations, rose, and offered to withdraw. 
She was intercepted by Lance himself. 

"Bell," said he, I have been told 
enough to make me pray yon not to leave 
as until you have heard me say, I hold the 
same mind I did when last I spoke with you 
on Whiteley Crags. 1 put now the same 
question — ^how do you answer it?" How 
she did answer may be inferred from the fact 
that Lance folded her in his arms and hailed 
a futurity of happiness. 

A brief explanation will prove that the 
maid was not unworthy of his enduring 
affection. Shortly after the affair of the gang, 
Becky Purdy fell under suspicion of being 
implicated in it. The old hag was, in con- 
sequence, set upon by the women of Cold- 



cotes, and so roughly handled, thai in her 
turn she not only confessed her own treachery, 
but also exposed the baseness of Cunnings 
ham. This latter circumstance, brought to 
Bella's knowledge whilst her gentle breast was 
wrung by the self-immolating proof Lance 
(whom, but for a temporary delusion, she 
could well have chosen) had given of his 
passion, caused her to dismiss Cunningham 
indignantly from her presence, and to refuse 
all further intercourse with him, notwith- 
standing his power, and repented offers, to 
elevate her in society. Nor was his the only 
offers she sacrificed to her remembrance of 
Lance. Thus she lived to bless the day 
which consummated his felicity and her own. 
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The evening suu was fast sinking in the 
west, casting its lengthening shadows across 
the plain, and gilding with its declining rays 
the frozen summits of the giant Polypyco- 
potel. As we descended the sides of the 
mountain chain which, at the distance of 
sixteen miles, surrounds the beautiful valley 
in which stands the ancient capital of Mon- 
tezuma, exhausted by a long march under a 
tropical sun, the spirits of our party were fast 
drooping, when the magnificent valley, the 
white city with its cupolas and spires rising 
from the bosom of the lake, and the host of 
historical recollections that forced themselves 
upon the mind, banished as if by magic all 
sense of fatigue; and a young Frenchman 
who, to use a sporting term, we considered a 
little before as dead beaten, inspired by the 
Genitu Loci, sang, eon amore^ the chorus 
from Spontini's Opera of Ferdinand Cortez, 

Bfaichez, Morchez, Breyes CastQlans, 
Marchez troupes invindbles, 
Cortez va toob condnire k de noayeanx exploit*— 
Cest Mexico qui s'oinre k Toe regardB. 

The first impression made upon me, on ap- 
proaching the Mexican capital, was unfavour- 
able, and I had made up my mind to rate 
Humboldt as a romancer, but our ramble 
through the city convinced me that the cele- 
brated traveller had not overrated its beauties ; 
indeed, few cities in Europe can compete 
with Mexico. The streets are broad and 
drawn at right angles, some of them extend- 
ing three miles in length. In the general 



style of architecture, there is something pecu- 
liarly picturesque ; the houses are spacious, 
but low, seldom exceeding one story in 
height, and crowned by beautiful terraces, 
from which, in the evenings, the black-eyed, 
senorettes may be seen inhaling the cool 
breeze from the mountains — which are so 
lofty, that they appear like natural barricades 
at the extremi^* of the streets, though they 
are, at least, fifteen or sixteen miles distant 
from the capital. The alameda is situated 
at the end of the magnificent CoUe de Sao 
Francisco, and here at a glance the traveller 
may survey all the lights and shadows of 
Mexican life. Hermetically sealed for three 
centuries from all intercourse with the rest 
of the globe, by the jealous policy of Spain, 
human nature has remained stationary, and 
displays a phasis of civilization, nearly such 
as exbted in the mother country at the period 
of the conquest. The scene which the ala- 
meda presents is singular and pleasing, for 
though ungraced, like that of Madrid, or even 
Lima, by the " toumure seduisante** of the 
women, with their dark eyes shining like dia- 
monds through the folds of the mantilla, 
and their delicately formed feet, projecting 
from beneath the jealous bosquinta, it was 
unlike any thing we had seen before. The 
Mexican women never appear in public on 
foot; tLey generally repair on a Sunday 
evening to the alameda, which is then 
crowded with cumbrous coaches as fine as 
gilding and paint can make them, and in 
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instances corezed with allegorioal paint- 
ings, some of which would put to the hlush 
our European delicacy. In each of these 
machines are seated two or four ladies; some 
playing with their fans and ogling the caral- 
leros as they gallop past, others leaning 
back and puffing a cloud from their per- 
fumed segarillos ; for though on the decline, 
in public, the fashion of smoking is as much 
indulged in, by the ladies in private, as erer. 
Owing to what cause 1 know not, beauty is 
an exotic in Mexico ; this is the more sin- 
gular, as the personal attractions of the 
women in every other part of Spaniih Ame- 
rica are proverbial ; the display of grace and 
loveliness nightly seen in the alamedas of 
Lima and of Santiago, would challenge com- 
petition with any capital in Europe — though, 
perhaps, with the recollection of their bewitch- 
ing attractions full on the memory, I may 
have been fastidious, and have undervalued 
the charms of the fair Mexicans. The gentle- 
men were all mounted, and in the Mexican 
costume, which is at once splendid and costly ; 
the broad-brimmed sombiero, the jacket stiff 
with gold or silver embroidery—the laced 
eal^, open at the knee— the Cordova boots 
richly embroidered in silver or ^Id, with 
their ponderous Moorish spurs, of chased sil- 
jrei^the spirited little barbs on which they 
are mounted, with their high demi-pique 
saddles and Moorish trappings,— lead back 
the imagination to the more picturesque times 
of Spanish history, or form a singular con- 
trast with the squalid appearance of the In- 
dians, as they aro seen lying about in groups 
wrapped in their ponchos and gazing vacantly 
on the moving panorama before them. Add 
to tliis groups of military in their glittering 
uniforms, intermixed with the sable habili- 
ments of the church, and yon may form 
some faint idea of the alameda of Mexico. 
The suburbs of the city aro inhabited by 
20,000 lepros or lazzaroni, and are one con- 
tinued scene of filth and misery, while their 
wretched inhabitants exhibit a picture of des- 
titution, of which no words can convey an 
adequate idea; the sole habiliment of the 
men consists of a poncho, which serves them 
as a cloak by day and a blanket by night; 
and their food, like that of all the Indian 
tribes, is composed of the cakes of Indian 
com. As soon as they have worked for some 
hours, they go and expend the fruits of their 
labour m pWijfiie, a sort of fermented Uquor 
disulled from the cactus, which grows to 
the height of fifteen or twenty feet Gaminir 
and drunkenness are the two scourges of the 
Mexican population, and which, in spite of 



the fecundity of the women, keep it sta- 
tionary. Old men are rarely seen among 
them ; still the race is endowed with great 
natural abilities, and like the lower order of 
Muscovites, their powers of imitation are so 
wonderful, that they will copy what is put 
before them with the greatest fidelity. Al- 
though citizens by the letter of the Constitu- 
tion, the agricultural portion of the popula- 
tion composed solely of the intermediate races, 
are treated almost like negroes. The rich 
make them advances in money, which is soon 
expended in their favourite beverage pnlque; 
and then, in order to reimbuEse themselves, 
they make them labour by the regime" of 
the whip. These poor wretches thus pass away 
their existence, borne down by debt, and as 
almost all the lands, with few exceptions, 
belong to the whites, their condition is strictly 
that of serfs ; for if they attempt to leave an 
estate, the proprietor of the hacienda, their 
creditor, may bring them back by force. 
From this picture of the social condition of 
the whites, it is easy to conceive that it is 
one of extreme wretchedness. Thus they 
give themselves np to smuggling and high- 
way robbery, whicb renders it indispensable 
to go armed to the very teeth, for they tra- 
verse the country in bands of forty and fifty, 
and frequently set the government at defi- 
ance : the safest and only plan is, therefore, to 
negotiate with them, for as their cowardice 
is proverbial, a few dollars will obtain a fafe 
conduct. The luxury of the upper classes is 
excessive ; they preserve all the old Spanish 
costumes, without any of the fine traits of 
the Spanish character. Eating, drinking, 
smoking, play and intrigue, constitute the 
existence of a Mexican man of fiaishion, or 
rather of the whole clan to which he belongs 
generally. So inveterate is their passion for 
play, that children contract it at the age of 
six and seven years; and, to qualify thia 
their favorite iudulgence, their patriotism and 
honour are sacrificed without scruple orregiet. 

The form of government is, it is trne, 
republican, but its spirit is aristocratic; and 
in fact, in their present state, despotism 
appears to be the only form of government 
the Mexicans are fit for. The militaiy and 
the priesthood have their Jueroty that is, the 
privilege of being judged by thei? peers; 
and as every one has at least militia rank, 
the extent of the privilege may be conoeired. 
Although possessing men endowed by nature 
with the happiest dispositions, still the re- 
public does not number among her citizens 
a single man of talent and capacity ; thus 
asfnnuUitm is much more terrible in its 
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eS^ts, than in Europe ; for its moving prin- 
ciple is venality, not ambition. Outwardly 
there is a show of much religion, the chuich 
establishment is numerous, its influence un- 
bounded, and its ceremonies celebrated ^ith 
a pomp that is gorgeous in the extreme ; but 
nowhere is true piety or morality at a lower 
ebb than in this country. As to the political 
state of Mexico, at the period of our visit 
the aristocratic party were in power— Guerrero 
had just been deposed and shot by Basta- 
mente, and his death was a subject of gene*- 
tal rejoicing. These wars of political con- 
dottiori, who turn out some rival without' 
character and talent, to replace them by their 
own nullity, will end, it is to be feared, in a 
revolution d la Haytiefme. The Indian race 
are diminished in numbers, but, on the other 
hand, the ranks of the whites are no longer 
reinforced by Spanish emigrants; while the 
finrmer, in tiieir capacity of soldiers, have 
taken a part in the revolutionary troubles, 
and have consequently acquired a political 
importance, alarming to the whites. Hence 
their hostility to Guerrero, which was directed 
rather against his eatie than his political 
principles. 

Never, perhaps, did any contemporaiy 
event excite so much sensation in Europe 
as the South American revolution; states- 
men, diplomatists, philosophers, politicians, 
manufacturers, and merchants, one and all, 
dazzled by the gilded halo that encircles the 
early history of its discovery, lost themselves 
in the regions of phantasmagoria, and fondly 
dreamt of realising some favourite Utopia of 
their own ; nay, in the delusion of the mo- 
ment, they even predicted that the South 
American would, on throwing off the Spanish 
yoke, start up into as powerful states as the 
ci-devant British colonies. That the event 
has not justified these magnificent anticipa- 
tions is well known, for fertility of soil, un- 
bounded mineral riches, an immense variety 
of productions, are, after all, but equivocal 
signs of the prosperity of a people ; the real 
bases of which are to be found in a good 
system of public education, and wise institu- 
tions, — elements which, at the period of their 
revolution, did not, nor do even now, exist in 
Spanish America. And in fact, when liberty 
first descended upon their benighted soil, she 
found the most inveterate habits of Spanish 
despotism and priestcraft pervading every 
class of society ; and where then, amid such 
an order of diings, were men to be found 
capable of directing the revolutio? minis- 
ters like Madison, Monroe, and Adams: 
generals like Washington ; ambassadors like 



Jefferson and Franklin. One man alone, 
Bolivar, was on a level with the circumstances 
of his times; his European education had 
enabled him to seize at a glance, the nature 
of his position, and rightly appreciate the 
spirit of his country. But his life and pre- 
mature death are now the domain of history, 
and whatever may have been his faults either 
as a soldier or a statesman, he has nevertheless 
left behind him a name which tlie breath of 
ingratitude and envy will in vain seek to 
sully. 

Since his death, not a angle actor of any 
eminence has appeared on the stage of the 
great American drama. To Guerrero alone 
some interesting recollections are attached, 
which we now offer to our readers. Don 
Juan Guerrero was a mulatto and bom at 
Toxtla, a village near Mexico : so indigent 
were his parents, that, but for the care of 
the vigario of the parish, he would not have 
received even the fint rudiments of educa- 
tion. Thus destitute of fortune, he enrolled 
himself at the age of fifteen in a tropa of 
Muleteers, a race of men to whom no ana- 
logy is to be found in Europe, but in the 
mountains of Spain. They are remarkable for 
their singular independence of character, 
their long journeys, and a chequered life 
which imbues them with a sort of practical 
philosophy ; lofty sentiments, instruction 
without reading, renders their conversation 
at once piquant and original. Such was 
the school in which the young novice im- 
bibed that hatred of despotism which shortly 
afterwards burst forth with such terrific 
energy. 

In person, Guerrero was tall and admir- 
ably proportiooed ; a handsome countenance 
shadowed by a profusion of raven locks, and 
beaming with that fiery expression so pecu** 
liar to his race, joined to the powers of his 
mind, which were at once varied and extra- 
ordinary, and to his skill in arms, rendered 
him the idol of his comrades. You should 
have seen him on his journeys from Verale- 
ruz to Acapulco, mounted on his mule and 
enlivening the dreary march of the arrienn 
with his sallies and joyous sequediUoi. Gueiw 
rero possessed in an eminent degree the 
faculty of an impromtatore, which is as pecu- 
liar to the Indians and intermediate races of 
Mexico, as to the people of Italy. At night, 
when seated round their watch-fires, he would 
exercise this wonderful faculty, and impnn 
visare'' on his favourite subject, the liberty 
and independence of his oountiy, until the 
dark countenances of his companions would 
glow like copper exposed to the action of a 
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fiumace, and die sides of the neighbouring 
mountains resound with their imprecations 
on their Spanish oppressors. It was especially 
among the Indian tribes on the shores of the 
Pacific, that he was fond of displaying this 
brilliant talent ; for Guerrero had in a very 
short time made himself master of the dif- 
ferent Indian dialects which he spoke with 
the ready fluency of his own-mother tongue ; 
and the empire of a flowery and eloquent 
diction on a half-civilized people must be 
felt in order to appreciate the magic influ- 
ence which Guerrero acquired over them. 
But with the Mexican, as with Caesar and 
Mark Anthony of old, this powerful elo- 
quence was accompanied by tlie most impe- 
tuous passions: women and play were his 
prominent vices, and the gallant adventures 
of his youth form the subject of many a 
Mexican ditty. Guerrero was at his native 
place, Toxtla, in September, 1819, when the 
war of independence first broke out. It is 
easy to conceive the enthusiam with which 
this ardent young man, who from earliest 
infancy had cursed the tyranny of the mother 
country, hailed this event; the day for low- 
ering three centuries of Spani-h pride— of 
avenging three centuries of Mexican wrongs, 
had at length arrived. In a few short months 
Guerrero became one of the principal revolu- 
tionary leaders; during the whole course of 
the contest, whether in the field or in council, 
he was alike conspicuous. Aid-de-camp of 
Iturbide, the companion of the indefatigable 
Vittoria, and of the gallant St. Anna, he 
appeared to multiply himself. At length, the 
great work in which he had taken so active 
a part was accomplished— the Spanish army 
was hurled from her soil — Mexico was free! 

The federal system of the United States' it 
was now the sincere wish of every patriot to 
establish on the ruins of the Spanish Colonial 
System ; but their views were not to be realised. 
Iturbide, wishing to imitate the career of Bo- 
naparte, conceived the plan of founding a new 
empire, and of ascending himself its throne. 
In order to prevent the stem collision of party 
spirit, and avert the disasters of a civil war, 
Guerrero and his friends determined, though 
with regret, to address a proposition to the 
Junta. The object uf this party was to declare 
Mexico independent, under the dominion of 
a Spanish prince — a conception at once skil- 
ful and conciliatory, which appeared calcula- 
ted to satisfy all parties, and to become the 
pledge of future tranquillity. The measure was 
adopted, and no one doubted but that the Spa- 
nish cabiuet, defeated as they were on every 
point of their American possessions, would 



eageriy embrace the proposed treaty : but, to 
the surprise of the Mexicans, their proposals 
were haughtily rejected. From that moment 
the Mexican Congress determined to keep no 
farther terms with Ferdinand; the Spanish 
colours were torn down ; banishment was de- 
creed against all the old Spaniards ; and Don 
Angustin Iturbide was crowned Emperor of 
Mexico, on the 18th May, 1822. 

It required no great depth of political 
sagacity to predict the short duration of this 
empire. Created, " ab inUor Iturbide pos- 
sessed but the virtues of a soldier: no science 
of government; no habits of administration; 
none of that unbroken firmness of purpose so 
indispensable in the founder of anew empire. 
Thus he was hurled from the throne of Monte- 
zuma, with the same rapidi^ that he had as^ 
cended it: where, to have maintained himself, 
required the genius of Napoleon. On the 
downfall of Iturbide, the National Junta, on 
re-establishing the federal system, placed in 
the presidential chair, Vittoria, one of the firm- 
est pillars of Mexican independence ; a mea- 
sure at the time which seemed to give universal 
satisfaction, both to natives and foreigners. 
On the adoption of the new system, Guerrero, 
justly looked upon as one of the best generals 
of the war of independence, had preserved all 
his former popularity; however, he was not 
elected vice-president, and it was only ailer 
the expiration of Vittoria's presidency that the 
liberal party adopted him for their candidate. 
Now if, in this country, at our elections, con- 
secrated by long established custom, we see 
80 much popular movement, such rancorous 
party spirit, — what must have been the scene 
among a people just emancipated, and between 
rivals, who had but sealed with their blood 
their rights to the supreme command? — the 
public mind was wrought up to the highest 
pitch of frenzied excitement Guerrero's com- 
petitor was Pedroza, minister of war under 
the late president. He was represented by his 
partizans not only as a skilful general, but a 
man of extensive education ; of ripened judg- 
ment, of habits of business, capable of raising 
Mexico to the highest pitch of prosperity. — 
This party prevailed ; and Pedroza was elected 
president on 20th September, 1827. 

The vice-presidentship was given to Guerrero, 
in order to console him for his disappointment. 
But ambition, alas! admits of no m^rzo iermine: 
he who was so lately but an obscure muleteer, 
although loaded with honours and public 
situations, could not now rest elsewhere than in 
the presidential chair of the republic ; the sole 
object of himself and his party was therefore 
to render Pedroza unpopular, by representing 
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him not dniy as the secret agent of the aris- 
tocracy and priesthood, but even that of the 
Spaniards, who would one day return and use 
severe reprisals on the heads of the libera) 
party. But this was not all. As general of 
the army of reserve, Guerrero repaired to the 
camp at Toxtla, and there laying aside the ao- 
eustomed moderation of his character, in order 
--shall we say it?~-to induce the soldiery to 
overturn the new government, he promised 
them the pillage of the capital! This fatal 
promise was but too soon realised; for, on the 
night of theSrd of December, groups of 1 epros*, 
as the lazzaroni of Mexico are termed, devoted 
to Guerrero, filled the principal quarters of the 
eity, uttering cries of vengeance and of death. 
* Viva Guerrero! ** Muerra Pedioza!" were 
die cries of these furious bands, which too 
cleariy presaged what was about to follow. 

In fact, by break of day on the 4th Decem- 
ber, 1 828, Guerrero, at the head of his troops, 
ieixed the Cordada and the Fort Once masters 
of the principal posts, the conquerors gave 
themselves up to the greatest excesses; — ^the 
houses of the president and ministers were 
completely sacked; the Pkrian and Portal, 
two rich bazaars, were pillaged ; and several 
English and French mercantile houses became 
the innocent victims of the popular rage. 

Ashamed, when too late, of the order he 
had given, Guerrero with hb staff rushed 
to the scene of devastation, and with great 
difficulty succeeded in putting a stop to the 
pillage. At the sight of the wreck he was 
the first to deplore the misfortunes of the 
capital ; but the joy of gratified ambition 
soon stifled the voice of regret He was pro- 
dainaed president 

As the head of the liberal party, or Yorki- 
noSy Guerrero, on accomplishing his designs, 
had declared himself. With regard to the real 
state of public feeling, he flattered himself 
that he should be effectually able to compress 
the factions of his enemies ; but he was wo- 
fully deceived. The Mexican aristocracy, 
whom Pedroza and his predecessors had 
wisely courted, saw only in the new president 
a personal enemy. Nothing was left un- 
tried or undone to sap the foundations of the 
new government, a measure that became 



* Tbe accouDti of this aflUr which appeared at the 
ttme either in tbe "Times" or "Morning^ Herald," 
excited great merriment among f he English residents 
at Mexico. The writer of a letter dated tnm that 
pital, dwelt oo the horrorB of S0,000 "leprot" being 
let loose upon the city— the term lepros being literally 
truaslated lepm, whereas, in the Mexican acceptation 
at the word, it means ** canaille;" which was a pretty 
positiTe proof that the letter in quewtion was lishricated 
in London. 
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comparatively easy, from their alliance with 
the church, which in Mexico possesses such 
extensive influence. 

Exposed to the hatred of so many adver* 
saries, the head of the government appeared 
to maintiun his ground with difficulty, when 
the intelligence of the disembarkation of a 
Spanish army at Tampico, came to operate as 
a powerful diversion; one too that might 
insure victory to his enemies; but he had 
conceived no such fears. His country's dan- 
ger appeared to centuple his ordinary energy, 
and while with a firm hand he held the reins 
of government in the capital, and overawed 
the aristocratic party, Santana, an active 
and enterprifdng general, was despatched 
against the Spaniards. Independent of this 
measure, a camp of reserve was rapidly 
formed at Serapa, and he gave the command 
of it to Don Jose Bastamente, upon whose 
bravery and fidelity he thought he oould 
rely. 

The army of the mother country was a 
second time repulsed, and the independence 
of the republic henceforwards firmly esta- 
blished. The glorious consummation, due 
to the skill of Santana, not less than to the 
intrepid character of Bastamente, rendered 
the latter the object of universal popularity. 
His influence with the soldiery, his connec- 
tion with the aristocracy, all conspired to ren- 
der him redoubtable, and which he profited 
by to raise the standard of revolt, and march 
on the capital. The fury and astonishment 
of Guerrero, formerly the idol of the army, on 
receiving the news of Bastamente's disaffec- 
tion, may be well conceived. But his sang- 
froid and audacity never for a moment for- 
sook him, Rapidly collecting all the dis- 
posable troops, he marched to meet his rival ; 
but scarcely had he left the capital, than, fol- 
lowing the example of the army, it declared 
against him, while the troops that atill 
remained faithful to htm, inferior in number 
and demoralised by Bastamente^s success, 
refused to advance against him. Guerrero 
had, therefore, no alternative but to abandon 
the field and the capital to his triumphant 
adversary. 

Guerrero retired to Toxtla, his native place. 
To have bent to the storm, to have retired 
into the bosom of private life, was the course 
sound philosophy would have dictated; but, 
unfortunately, the thirst of power is a bad 
councillor. The ex-president threw himself 
into the mountains to the southward, where 
some generals, attached to his party, were 
already in arms; among oUiers Alvarados 
and Monjoy, two enterprising and daring 
2 M 
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men, whote influence among the tribes on the 
shores of the Pacific, was sufficient to dere- 
lope their former sympathy into faTour. The 
flames of civil war were, therefore, agun 
rekindled, and several actions were fought 
without decisive result. A year had thus 
passed away. The president was despairing 
of reducing his formidable rival, when an 
opportunity offered itself that he little dreamt 
of. A foreigner, a European, presented him- 
self. His appearance and address were agree- 
able, his manners polished ; but under this 
fascinating polish of exterior lay concealed a 
heart of the blackest dye — ^the heart of a 
traitor— of a foreign seaman. His name — 
Pica Longa. 

United to Guerrero by the bonds of the 
strictest friendship, he learnt that a price had 
been put upon his head. The thirst of gold 
overcame the holiness of the tie that united 
them. The wretch went privately to Basta- 
mente, and offered to deliver up to him his 
redoubtable rival. Fifty thousand dollars were 
the price of his treason, which he executed in 
the following manner : — 

Certain of gaining the price of his crime, 
Pica Longa returned privately to Acapulco, 
where his ship was lying. Guerrero had just 
fixed his head* quarters in the neighbourhood, 
and his treacherous friend repaired to the 
camp, where he was received with open arms 
by the general, who had neglected nothing to 
give a suitable reception to the friend of his 
youth, who, on his side, to mark his sense of 
the general's friendship, invited him to a 
party the next day on board his ship, an invi- 
tation that was eageriy accepted. A splendid 
fete had been prepared by Pica Longa on the 
occasion; the most cosUy wines, the most 
delicious mu«c, combined with the smiles of 
beauty, were put into requisition to amuse 
the general, who, at length, overcome by 
their seductions, fell asleep. This was the 



moment Pica Longa had been so anxiously 
watching for. The cables were dipt, way 
got on the ship, and in less than four 
hours she was at anchor in a little bay not 
far from the small town of Caxca; and 
Guerrero, on awaking, found himself loaded 
with irons, and dragged before judges ap- 
pointed beforehand by his mortal foe. But 
the idea that embittered his last moments, 
was not the fear of death, that he had faced 
too often in the field to dread — what caused- 
his profound grief at the moment, was the 
treachery of a wretch whom he had so long 
called his friend. With the same tang^rM 
that he had so often displayed in the field, he 
listened to his sentence ; only before he waii 
led out to execution, he requested to be 
allowed to write to the president His letter 
is conceived in the following terms : — 

" General, 

You triumph — though I could hav» 
wished, for your own glory's sake, that it had> 
been by different means. If my death will 
contribute to the pacification of America, I 
shall not regret quitting this world. Bui 
before doing so, allow me to recommend to 
the state a destitute wife and a portionless 
daughter. I have served the cause of Mexi-. 
can inilependence well enough to think that 
my last re<|uest will be listened to," 

An officer present, and who had fonneriy 
served under him, pledged his word and 
honour to personally deliver this letter to 
Bastamente. A ray of joy flashed across the- 
dark but handsome features of the unfortu- 
nate general. He shook the officer warmly, 
by the hand, and then advanced calmly to 
the place of execution ; then looking proudly 
on the platoon drawn up to receive him, he 
sternly bade them fire at his breast, and at 
the first discharge fell dead at their feet 
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From Jephtha downward, few bave ever 
▼owed rashly without xepenting bitterly, and 
yet our self-conceit is so much more powerful 
than our better judgment, that neither our 
own personal experience, nor our obsenrar 
tion of the course and experience of others, 
can cure us of promiang unconditionally, 
which, if we perform at all, we can perform 
only upon certain conditions which may, or 
may not, exist. If a thousand other instances 
of the folly and danger of rashly vowing had 
not previously occurred to my observation, 
that folly and that rashness would have been 
firmly and impressively taught to me by a 
late occurrence in a not Tery distant branch 
of my own &mily. In £ngland, distin- 
gnidied as it is by the abundance and the 
«xoellenoe of female beauty, there is not a 
more lovely woman than my cousin Emily 
Motdaunt ; and she was beloved as well as 
lovely, and if the village in which she passed 
her girlhood, and of which she was the orna- 
ment and the pride, were to be canvassed, I 
doubt if a human being could be found in it 
who would not have perilled life and limb to 
procure her a pleasure, or to spare her from a 
pain. A good and a beautiful girl she was, 
and it was the greater pity that she was silly 
enough to make a rash vow. 

About four years agone, and at this very 
season of the year, I left town for the village 
at, or rather near, which she resided ; the 
name of which, for reasons quite sufficiently 
cogent, if not more than usually obvious, the 
reader must be so good as to excuse my not 
mentioning. My uncle is a fine specimen of 
'*the good old English gentleman;* and 
tfiough only moderately wealthy, is possessed 
of immense influence and unbounded affec- 
tion in his neighboiurhood, from the con- 
stant well-doing in which his own long life 

£ntre noia, though I yield to no one in 
admiration of his numberless fine qualities of 
breast and heart, I must honestly confess 
that my annual visits are none the less punc- 
tual or extended in tlieir duration from the 
ftct of my uncle's grounds affording me finer 
tpori than I can enjoy elsewhere without 
making a much longer and more inconvenient 
journey. And it was partly if not mainly 
for sport's sake, at the time above-mentioned, 
I depoated myself, my Manton, one tiger, 
two horses, and ditto dogs, at the good old 
English house of my good dd English uncle.* 
I was welcomed, as I always am, cheerily and 



heartily; duly thanked for sundry newspa- 
pers sent by divers posts to the old gentleman, 
and for certain Court Magazines, which I 
had forwarded for the especial delectation of 
my fair ooz. But she, usually the first to bid 
me welcome, was not visible, and when I 
had gosapped and luncheoned away for a 
full hour after my arrival, without perceiving 
any signs of her intention to become visible, 
I took the liberty to pop the plain question to 
my uncle as to Uie cause of her absence. The 
answer was categorical enough, but not aJto^ 
gether so satisfactory as I could have wished. 

She was ill," her father said," and yet not ill ; 
debilitated and nervous, shunning all society, 
perpetually in tears, and yet unable, or un- 
willing, to assign any cause of her indis- 
position. In short," concluded my unde, 
who doats on her, she is atooman, and who 
the deuce is to know a woman's mind ? And 
yet she's young and pretty, and she knows 
and 1 have picked her out a husband as young 
and as handsome as herself, and egad \ one 
would think it impossible for her to be other- 
wise than happy! " 

" So ! " thought I, " the murder's out ! " I 
need not trouble my readers of either sex with 
the wise saws of every one has his faults,'* 
^ the best of us are not perfect," and so forth. 
We all know that, though we are a little apt 
to make ourselves, our wives sometimes, and 
our children always, special exceptions to this 
general rule. N ow if my uncle has any very 
considerable and lamentable failing in hia 
ehamcter, it is a certain warmth and arbitra- 
riness of temper. Though in other respects 
very unlike Squire Western, I could some« 
times almost fancy him. sitting to Fielding ; 
so decisive and Sha't ha' un' -like is his 
mode of ruling his household when any of his 
whims, more or less, are unfortunately by 
some accident thwarted or neglected. And 
from the instant of his having told me of his 
having " picked out" a husband for my pretty 
cousin Emily, I judged that his paternal kind* 
ness had been far more sincere than accept- 
able. The course of true love really never 
doet run smooth," thought I, but poor 
Emily shall not want for all the little wit or 
wisdom I possess." And I, accordingly, 
pestered her with coaxing notes until, just as 
the evening was darkening down, the stub- 
bom little puss relented in her obstinacy at 
last, and honoured me, the stately minx! 
with an interview. I went to her petit bou^ 
doir with the full determination to rally her 
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most unmercifully ; but when I entered I was 
too much shocked by her appearance to carry 
my determination into effect, or even to 
remember that I had ever made it 

She Uiy upon a sofa by the opebed window, 
pale, haggud, and with that ghastly glassi- 
ness of eye, which but too frequently is the 
prelude to 

cold obstraetioii's apathy." 

I thought of the angel and the cramp 
iron," and my tegrs flowed feelingly and 
fast,'' as I gazed upon the wreck of one so 
loved by all, so envied by. many, and but a 
brief time before so joyous in herself. 

Our conversatbn was long, too long to be 
set down here ; but it ended in my starting 
the following morning for Malta, instead of 
dealing death among the nut-brown beauties 
of my uncle's preserves. 

Poor girl ! she had reason enough to be 
unhappy; and yet her unhappiness, like but 
too much of that which afflicts humanity 
and defies the doctor, was in no slight degree 
self-sought and self-inflicted. Very true it 
is that it was no agreeable task to oppose my 
uncle in so important a matter as the marry- 
ing of his daughter to the man of hU choice. 

Sba't ha' un, I tell thee ; sha't ha' un," 
would have been his reply to any maidenly 
reluctance; and if from blushing reluctance 
my fair cousin had proceeded to hint a 
doubt and hesitate dislike," in comprehensible 
English, I would not be bail for the safety 
of any fragile materials within reach of the 
the good but rather choleric squire. But 
there was a word which would have ruled 
him at his wildest, and have sent the unwel- 
come and pertinacious suitor of lus choice to 
choose more flttingly, or to vent his disap- 
pointment in a rattling run with the nearest 
hounds. But that one word she would not, 
could not, dared not, speak ; she had a VOW, 
and she kept it until she looked like a spectre, 
and was in an extremely fair way of becom- 
ing one. For once in the way— for I am the 
unluckiest dog now extant in all matters 
locomotive, rarely riding'in a coach that does 
not lose a linch-pin, or journeying by a 
steamer which does not boil over or run upon 
a sand-bank — ^for once in the way, I say, I 
made a good voyage, and in an unusually 
short time had presented myself and my 
credentials— « letter, namely, penned in the 
prettiest crow-quill hand that ever wrote 

verses in an album — ^to Lieutenant of 

the — regiment He perused the letter 
with all the approved symptomsof gentlemen 
afflicted with hydrophobia or love. Very 
stark indeed, very, thought I, is the poor 
genUeman's mania; pray heaven he do not toss 



me out of the window by way of rewarding 
my civility ! He did a much more sensible 
thing; he ordered in dinner, wrote to his 
colonel for leave of absence, and in four 
hours from my aftival I ifus again on *^ the 
deep, deep sea," in company with the smiiten 
subaltern. 

We arrived at my uncle's safely enouf^ ; 
but I was so fairly done up with excessive 
fatigue, from travelling night and day, that 
I would fain have preferred a sound deep to 
a scene. He who takes part in the affairs of 
lovers must make up his mind to bear their 
despotism. They feed on love, so he mu«t 
eschew more nourishing c^t; they wake 
ever, so he need not dream o/— they will 
take especial care he shall not dream in—- 
sleep. And so it was in the {wesent case; 
my valiant sub. innsted upou our seeing 
my uncle that very night 

Poor Emmy had been literally a prisoner 
for a long time previous to my going down ; 
and her maid, unlike the waiting msiids of 
the most approved novel heroines, had sternly 
refused to aid her in any attempt to convey 
clandestine epistles. And when my com- 
panion now announced to my uncle that he 
was her lover, her accepted lover, — old 
acquaintance as his father had been of the 
8quire's,-4he rage of the latter knew no 
botmds. Seldom is there much reasoning 
when people are very passionate, and yeiy 
determined to hare their own way. I shall 
therefore leave the dialogue that passed 
between the pair nnsung^and unsaid. But 
there was one fact elicited in it that was 
important and decisive— Emily was unable 
to marry the man of her father's choice 
from the simple fact of her having some time 
previoudy gone through that ceremony with 
the man of her own ! My subaltern friend 
had, in fact, been for some time married to 
my pretty cousin ; but as his father had left 
him no fortune, he had judged it best to 
conceal their marriage for a time, and he 
had extorted a vow from his young and 
devoted wife that she would not betcay the 
secret without his consent 

How well she kept her unwise vow we 
have seen. She is alive and well, and as 
happy as her own virtues and every onei^a 
love can make her, and he is no kmger a 
sub. But if I had not chanced to see her, to 
carry that news to her husband which she 
could not otherwise have conveyed, I verily 
believe she would have died in her unwise 
obstinacy. 

Rash vows should never be made. Should 
they even be kept when made? 

W. T. H. 
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Whkti Madeline recovered from the first 
bewildered barst of grief, which had followed 
her reception of Frank Wentwordi's note, she 
sate down to reply to it with mragled feeHngs 
of bitterness and joy. *^ There is then," 
thoni^t ^e, one in the wide world who 
pines for my love as I have pined for theirs ; 
who feels for my sorrow without sooniing my 
sin. Child of my early youth, it is to yon I 
am to look for the consolation of my age!" 
She would have given worlds to have been 
certain of the sympathy of a human being, 
and to that being she would have flown to 
impart the triumphant news that her lost boy, 
her own beautilul Frank, had written her 
those lines of mournful and passionate affec* 
don, and was coming to see her; but the 
habit of repressing eveiy etpression of feeling 
was strong. Her pretty Gertrude's light foot- 
step glided through the two drawing-rooms 
to her boudoir, before she was aware of her 
approaehy but when she did become conscious 
of her presence, she only replied slightly in 
the affirmative to a question as to whether 
Frederick and his sister might ride together 
at tiieir usual hour; and adding, I have 
flome notes to write," bent her head again 
ever the table. 

**MAmma is looking very well to-day, 
F^.," said Geitrude, as they bent their way 
tbwardsthe paik ; " she must have been very 
beautiful when she was young.'' Alas! it 
was the la<^ of h»pe^ that youth of the heart, 
and strengthener of the frame, which caused 
Madeline's chedc to be already fiided, and 
her glossy tresses to be mingled with grey ; 
and it was the flush of hope which brought 
light to her eye and smiles to her lip, as 
she looked up and answered her daughter's 
quesdoB, while Frank Wentworth's note lay 
beneath her pausing hand. 

With a beating heart and a hunying pen, 
Madeline traced the following lines:— 

Now and always, my beloved boy, oome 
to me at the same hours, from three till five: 
I am then certain to be alone. Come^ for my 
heart is fainting vvithin me till I press you to 
it ; and my bieath seems choked when I re- 
member last night. Come quickly— come as 
soon as you get this. 

Your Mother. 
And when she had sealed and sent her 
own, she read again hia note, every syllable 
of which was already graven on her hearty 



and as her tearful eye dwelt on each word, it' 
seemed as though there were a peculiar and 
unutterable grace in all ; even the way in 
which he ngned his name appeared difieient • 
from what another might have done. Frank 
Wentworth— ohyhow many weeping kisses 
did she press on the unoonsdous paper where 
his hand had traced this loved, this unfor-' 
gotten name ! She was still gazing on the 
note when a light, hurried, uneven step was 
heard on the stairs; her brealhing became 
choked and heavy ; her limbs trembled ; the 
door was flung open, and with a suppmsed 
and convulsive shriek she sprang forward and 
fell fainting at the feet of him whose form 
her stifiening arms had vainly sought to em- 
brace. 

^ Mother ! sweet mother! " How musical 
was the voice which fell on her ear ; how 
radiant the eyes which gazed anxiously into 
hers as she woke from that swoon to the con- 
sciousness diat her son, her long-lost idolised 
boy, was near her, was supporting her, was 
blessing her with his lips and from his heart ! 

I called no one, mother ; I thought you 
would not wish it ; I could not have borne- 
that any one should have aided you besides 
myself; lay your head back again on my 
shoulder till you are well." " I am well, my 
boy," murmured Madeline faintly ; but her^ 
head sank again to its resting place. There was 
a pause ; the thoughts of each roamed through 
past years. " Oh ! mother ! exclaimed Frank 
Wentworth suddenly, "how long ago— and 
yet how like yesterday it seems— that fiist 
dark lonely day after I lost you ?" With the 
sobbing grief of a Itttie child, he rose and 
flung himself into her arms as he spoke, and 
Madeline pressed his head to her bosom, even 
as she had often done to still his cries in those 
by-gone years; and repeated mechanically 
tiie same words she had been woot thm to 
use,in the same soothing tone, Hush, Frank, 
hush, my own lovely boy ! " with a bewildered 
and dreaming consciousness, in which all 
was forgotten and oonfused, except tiut she 
was his mother, that he was her child. And 
the voice and the words that had consoled 
Funk's infantine sorrows sank to his heart. 
He looked up, and tiiey both laughed hys- 
terically at their forgetftdness of the lapse of 
years ; and then they wept agun. And tiiere 
was sorrow mingled with their laughter, and 
joy struggling with their tears. 
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For some time after this first meeting 
Fnnk Wentworth oontiDued to visit his 
mother daily, at those hours when, as she 
herself had expressed it, she was sure to he 
o/ofie; when Gertrude and Frederick rode or 
walked together, and the old haronet was 
talking politics in White's hay-window. 
Madeline's shrinking aud timid disposition 
and acquired reserre made her instinctively 
dread hroaching the suhject of her son's 
visits; and some feeling, half unexplained 
in the depths of her heart, told her that he 
would not he welcomed hy the haughty Fre* 
derick or the cold selfish Gertrude as lAe had 
welcomed him. Nevertheless the thirst of 
afiection made her crave for more of his 
society, and now and then, in her happier 
moments, when he was with her, and all the 
charm of his wit, his heauty, his gentle gaiety, 
wound round her mother s heart, she would 
picture to herself long happy evenings with 
all three of her children in friendly inteiv 
oourse, and perhaps the devotion of one im- 
pressing the others with a sense of their own 
negligent or rebellious conduct towards her. 
Still she would never have had courage to 
propose a meeting, had it not been that Frank 
Wentworth himself one day talked of it as of 
a natural step. They had been speaking of 
the future, and Frank had been repeating 
over and over again his little arrangements, 
of which the principal feature was that, as 
soon as Gertrude was married (which, with 
her heauty, accomplishments, and fortune, 
was a thing to be soon expected), his mother 
should come and live with him, when he in- 
terrupted himself by saying, half gaily, half 
tenderly, and, by the by, am I never to 
know Gertrude or Frederick ? I should like 
so to be with them ; to talk to them; I should 
love your other children so much, dear mother, 
BOW that I know you have love to spare for 
me! Madeline sighed; she had never hinted 
that the love she had poured out for years 
was as water spilled on the sand ; that her 
lonely affection was unretumed ; and that 
carelessness, bordering on insult, was the 
general conduct of those he desired so ar- 
dently to know as her children ; but she pro- 
mised him that they should all meet, and the 
remembrance that it was Aw wish, that it was 
a promise made to Am, carried her through a 
task she would otherwise have shrunk from. 

She chose one evening (such evenings were 
rare) when Gertrude had neither ball, opera, 
assembly, nor play to take her from home ; 
but was seated quietly near her, occupied 
with a piece of beautiful embroidery. A long 
silence was broken by a yawn from Frederick, 
who rose from his chair, and fiinging down 



the book he had been reading, which he pro- 
nounced the dullest in the world, watted 
towards the door. ^Are you going out, 
Frederick ? " asked Madeline. Yes, mother." 

Could you spare me half an hour before 
you gof added she in a tremulous tone. 

Certainly ;* and he resumed his seat, and 
after waiting a few moments as if expecting 
she would again address him, he also resumed 
his book. There was another long pause, 
during which Madeline steadfaslly contem- 
plated the gTMeftil figure of her daughter, 
as her white and taper fingers wandered 
among blue, crimson, and white silks in a 
basket by her side. What pretty shades 
yon are working that screen in," said she, 
with a heavy agh, which would have told, 
many a more anxious and more affectionate 
child that her thoughts were not with her 
words; but Gertrude only replied with a 
pleased smile, **Yes, I bistve got all your 
ftivottrite carpet colours, I am working it for 
the little boudoir ; your cheek gets so flushed 
by the fire there, I think it must be quite 
uncomfortable." Slight as this attention 
was, it gave something like hope and courage 
to the fidnting heart of the disgrMsed mothes. 

Thank you, Gertrude, thank you, dear girl ; 
you have spent many hours of your time 
upon it, and i shall ralue it very much. Do 
you happen to recollect," continued she, 
hurriedly, as though it were part of the same 
subject ; " do you happen to recollect a young 
man at the opera one night, who—" Yes, 
mamma," interrupted Gertrude, without 
raising her eyes. Do you know who he 
was?" gasped the unhappy woman, as the 
tears, long choked back by effort, gushed 
from her eyelids. Gertrude threw down the 
silk, and took her mother's hand; ^Yesy 
mamma, yes, dear mamma, don't distieas 
yourself; I know; Frederick told me the next, 
morning. He asked— -" ^ Children, chil- 
dren," sobbed Madeline, / knew it, also, 
the next day; and that day, and all succeed- 
ing ones, have brought my poor Frank to see 
me — and — and my earnest wish— my prayer 
—is to see you altogether — my pran^, chil- 
dren — t" and she sank on her knees before 
them, for, as she spoke of Frank Wentworth s 
visils, a deep and angry flush had mantled 
in Gertrude's cheek, and she withdrew the 
hand which had clasped her mothtsr's. Worse 
tempered, but warmer hearted, Frederidc 
started from the chair, where he had remained 
hitherto, motionless with surprise ; and hastily 
throwing his arms round his mother's neck, 
he exclaimed, ^ Of course, mother, could you 
doubt his being welcome ?— don't sob so, I'll 
fetch him mysdf ; I see him often at the 
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c)iib. Pffty eompoKe yonraelf; — ^he's wel- 
come — is he noi welcome, Gertrude? " And 
Gertrude sank back in her chur and gare 
way to a violent burst of tears — ^tears of 
mingled selfishness and agitation. The fact 
of F^k Wentworth's nsits flashed infonna- 
tkm to her mind that certainly did not add to 
its peace. Her dearest wish was to marry 
young Lord Everton, who she knew was in 
lore with her, and whose proposals she firmly 
believed to be delayed or prevented by the 
unhappy cirQumstances of her mother's mis- 
conduct. That Mr.Wentworth should visit 
every day at Madeline Marchmont's house, 
might be gratifying to the two parties most 
deeply concerned, but to Gertrude brought 
only vague reflections on the increased pub- 
licity of their disgrace by this mingling of 
the two families ; and she figured some one 
asking, Why young Wentworth went so 
constantly there," (for so retired had Made- 
line lived that there were some to whom her 
story — ^nay, her existence, were unknown;) 
and the reply, Why, don't you know Mrs. 
Marchmont is his mother?" and then the 
details of that elopement twenty years ago ; 
and blame, and scorn, and coldness, and 
insult to all, for the sake of one : and Ever-. 
ton*s haughty mother lecturing her son to 
shun the snares spread for him by the 
^ughter of a* divorcSe, 

Again: Gertrude had remarked of late^ 
that her mother had ceased to be so much 
grieved at any wayward action, or angiy 
speech ; had ceased even to be so very anxious 
to soothe and coax her spoiled child, when 
she had met with mortification, or what she 
considered such: now, now she saw the 
cause : her mother's heart had found another 
occupation — a haven of love wherein to 
shelter herself when the storm rose— a son to 
V^elcome her when the daughter froiAned — 
and to him she had, doubtless, turned in all 
those moments of transient disgust with 
which the young Gertrude visited her sinning 
parent Gertrude had been accustomed to 
be her mother's idol, and though she did not 
Ipve that mother as in her childhood, she yet 
felt a vague jealousy of one who, apparently, 
was to take her place as fint object in that 
wmng and broken heart It was a mixture 
of all these considerations, combined with 
the sight of such distress, as acts mecAflnt- 
adly on all who have human feelings, that 
caused the beautiful daughter of Henry 
Marchmont to burst into tears; a flash of 
lightning thought for herself, with involun- 
taiy pity for her weeping mother. Alas! 
with Gertrude, was always predominant. 
. She was still occupied with these thoughts 



when Frank Wentworth's well known step 
greeted her mothers ear. Frederick stood 
forward: he was roused and excited: and, 
always the creature of impulse, he deter- 
mined to do his best to give Mrs. Marchmont 
the momentary gratification of seeing her 
unhappy son greeted kindly. Frank," said 
he, reddening, as he extended his hand, 
we ought to need no introduction. Ger- 
trude!" and Gertrude rose and shook hands 
with the young stranger, and they all sate 
down as though they had been one family. 

Woe for that day ! woe for the attempt to 
bind together, in that strange and unnatural 
alliance, the children of her who had broken 
her first natural ties. Woe for the home 
where, in the credulous sweetness of his 
gentle disposition, Frank Wentworth thought 
to live as a blather with the oflkpring of the 
man who had tempted his motlier horn her 
home. Woe I to her — to him — to all ! 

Gertrude," said Frederick to his »ster» 
the day after this scene, " I think young 
Wentworth is very handsome." " Hand- 
some, Fred. ? what, with that leg! why he is 
deformed." " No, Ger., nonsense ; he is 
only lame, and his head is beautiful." 
^ Yes, like the old fashioned pictures, of 
the serpent with a cherub's face, in the 
garden of Eden ; and though heaven knows 
own was no Eden, even before he came, yet 
now — " and Gertntde, with many a sigh and 
some tears, explained all that she felt, aiid 
thought, and feared, and coigectured, till a 
dark veil seemed to fall before young Fred- 
erick's eyes and change Frank Wentworth to 
a demon* 

Unwitting of all these secret prejudices; 
anxious to make them fond and proud of 
their new companion, and full of admiration 
for the beauty which he inherited in commcm 
with her other children, and the talents in 
which he far sui^assed them ; fascinated by 
his gentleness and devotion to herself, Made- 
line Marchmont blindly pursued a path which 
led only to further misery. She would sit 
closeted in the little bondoir with Frank for 
hours ; careless how time flew — careless where 
others spent that time* When they were 
assembled together, she would defend his 
opinions with vehemence, if contradicted, or 
smile with the proudest admiration when they 
seemed to listen in silence. She did not 
scruple at length openly in her reproaches 
(and even her reproaches were less gentle 
now that a new hq>e had given life to her 
heart,) to institute a comparison between her 
younger children and the pledge of early 
days. Frank would not have 8o conducted 
himself— she could still turn to Frank; and 
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Oertnida and Frederick grew to hate eren 
tbe fionnd of his name, and to shun liim as 
they would hare done a oerpent The fint 
symptom of their dislike, which struck on the 
startled mind of their unhappy mother, was 
on the occasion of some slight dispute, in the 
oonrse of which Frank Wentwoith contm- 
dicted Frederick Maichmont with some 
warmth. Frederick answered passionately,' 
as was his custom ; and Frank, holding out 
his hand, exckimed, Well, well, Fred^ I 
may be wrong ; don't be angry."— I am not 
angry, Mr. Wentwoith," eoldly and haughtily 
replied the offended young man, and so say- 
ing he left the apartment. Gertrude watched 
the door as it closed — ^rose irresolutely — sate 
down again— rose, and prepared to leare the 
room. 

Do not leare us, Gertrude! " said her 
mother. 

" I do not choose that Frederick should 
spend his evenings alone noir, more than 
formerly J* muttered the spoiled beauty ; and 
her haughty eyes flashed indignantly on 
Prank as she emphatically pronounced the 
last word. 

She disappeared from their presenoe, and 
Madeline wept on the bosom of her focBiJkeu 
child. 

It is a jnty you cTcr left Frank, if you are 
so much fonder of him than of us," was Ger- 
trude's reply to the gentle expostulation which 
Mrs. Marchmont rentured to make. 

Would that I had died in my cradle, or 
never been bom, rather than live to see this 
creeping effeminate lounger make our house 
his home," was Frederick's spontaneous obser- 
vation. 

Once kindled, the torch of discord burned 
with a quenchless flame ; and if the children 
of Henry Marchmont disliked and envied 
tlieir mother's eldest son, that son was not 
slow, in spite of his gentleness of feeling and 
manner, to resent the want of respect and 
affection shown to her who, in his eyes, was 
all perfect Bitter words were exchanged, 
and once exchanged were often repeated. To 
a stranger it would have appeared that two 
opposing parties were formed in the house ; 
Henry Marchmont's children on the one side, 
and Henry Marchmont's widow and Lionel 
WentworUi's son on the other. 

One evening of that eventful autumn, 
Gertrude entered the drawing-room, where 
Frederick was already seated; her cheek 
crimson with rage and shame, and her eyes 
swoln with weeping. 

I knew it," exclaimed she, " I knew it," 
and setting her teeth hard, she flung down a 
letter, or rather the copy of a letter, from 



Lady Everton to a friend, in which the fonner 
commented with the most unsparing con- 
tempt on the conduct of unhappy Madeline — 
snemd at the terms on which Frank Went- 
worth visited at the liouse.^mented her son. 
Lord Everton's, infiituated Uindness, and 
finally expressed a determination to use amy 
means to prevent his disgracing himself by 
die connection. 

How did you come by this?* was Fre- 
derick's first question. 

It was sent anonymondy," replied Ger- 
trude, with a few lines, purporting to be 
from * a true friend,' and asserting their 
belief that I might, if I pleased, marry Ever- 
ton to-morrow,withoutLady £.'s consent being 
asked or granted. Whether this be true or 
no," continued she, impatiently waving her 
hand, as she saw her brother again about to 
speak—*' Whether such a letter was ever 
sent or not, scarcely signifies : it is enough 
that othen dare write what I have scarcely 
dared to think ; and let the letter come from 
a friend who would warn, or an enemy who 
would mortify, it has equally decided my 
mind. I will write to Everton to bid him 
&rewell, and I will cease to mingle in society, 
since its members are so anxious to visit on 
my head the follies of my mother. My destiny 
is ruined for her sins." 

During the delivery of the last sentence, 
Gertrude had one more auditor than she 
counted upon. Frank Wentworth stood before 
her, hb face deadly pale, his wild and radiant 
eyes fixed full on her face, and his whole 
fhsme shaking with emotion, Gertrude 
Marchmont," exclaimed he, ^' the words yon 
have spoken are disgraceful alike to the names 
of ifwrnan and dattgkter. Oh ! who shall speak 
kindly of my mother's fault tdnoe her own 
child can so bitterly condemn her? May you 
never be tempted— or rather,'' gasped he, 
and he laid his hand heavily on her arm as 
he spoke, * or rather may you be tempted ; 
and then--then, when fislse reasoning is 
poured into your ear, and fiUse hopes glitter 
before your mind, may you fall — as the d4dJ* 
He flung the hand he grasped from him, 
while Gertrude shrieked in mingled tenor 
and pain ; and at the same iostant a blow 
aimed full at his breast by the desperate 
and muscular arm of Frederick Marchmont 
stretched him prostrate on the ground. Map 
deline heard enough as she advanced fiom 
her boudoir to madden her with alarm ; she 
rushed forward, and wringing her hands, 
exclaimed, Desist, children, desist! oh, my 
God, remember you are hroiken!** "Bw- 
thers!'' shouted Frederick, while the veins 
on his temple started with rage; woman. 
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your own Work— 'toU Evctton we ate 
BROTHEBs! Hash, Frederick,*' rounnured 
his sister, ^ she does not hear you and the 
terrified and remorseful girl knelt down hy 
Frank Wentworth, and passed her arm under 
his head while she looked anxiously up in 
her mother's face. That mother heeded not 
her silent appeal. Pale and statue-like, 
Madeline stood — ^her dilated eyes wandering 
slowly from the face of her eldest-bom^ the 
feeble, crippled child of her youth, to the 
folded arms and haughty form of the child 
of her sin. Into hia face she dared not look, 
but ever and anon her pale lips parted with 
a strange ghastly smile, and the word Cam" 
broke from them. Frederick* heard and 
started ; he bent eagerly for a moment above 
young Wentworth, and a shuddering sigh 
from the lips of the latter reassured his heart; 
his wide blue eyes opened and met Gertrude's 
face of horror and anxiety, and he murmured, 
as they again momentarily closed, was 
stunned— only stunned." And Madeline-Hlid 
the sound of her favourite's voice recall her to 
herself? It did; but she knelt not by his 
side ; she aided him not to rise ; a fear 
worse than death had taken possession of her 
mind, and flinging herself into Frederick's 
arms, she exclaimed hysterically, " Oh, Fre- 
derick — ob, my son, thank God you are not 
a murderer!" 

Alas, it needed not violence to snap the 
thread of that fragile life. The reconciliation 
which followed this fearful scene never 
brought Frank Wentworth again to that 
stranger-home ; a brain fever attacked him, 
and in the ravings of his delirium he called 
incessantly on one whose form he vainly fan- 
cied sate patiently watching at the foot of 
his bed, thanking her for her tenderness and 
adjuring her to bear with rengnation his 
death. Madeline heard of his illness, and 
once more she appealed to the husband she 
had deserted, for permission to have news of 
her child, for leave to iec him die. Perhaps 
if Lionel Wentworth had read her passionate 
and broken-hearted note he might have 
melted, but he had vowed never to open a 
letter directed in that hand, and even in that 
hour— that hour of sorrow which both were 
doomed to share— he flung it with gloomy 
resentment into the flames. Madeline had a 
last resource — she wrote to Am wife, — ^ You 
are a mother-Jet me see my boy ! 

Frank," said the wretched woman to 
her dying son, is there any message, any 
token you wish to leave ; can I do nothing 
for you? Now that you are collected, if 
there is any one you have loved— any one 
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Frank— oh ! let me cling to something that 
has belonged to you. Have you never loved, 
idol of my breaking heart ? " Frank Went^ 
worth took his mother's hand, and a sweet 
smile hovered round his lips, a smile of love 
so holy and intense, that, as his failing hand 
presssed hers to his bosom, she felt that her 
image only had found a place there. 

It was over ; and with the calm of despair 
Madeline passed through the long passage of 
what had been her home. She paused at 
the nursery door, not that she wished to 
linger, but because l^er limbs refused to do 
their 'office further; lights and voices \%ere 
within, and she heard the news of Frank's 
death announced, and the nurse of Mrs. 
Pole's children exclaim, Bless my soul, 
ma'am, and Mr. Lionel will be my lord after 
all \ " She heard the " hush, hush, Ellis," of 
the mother who stood in her nursery, and 
the eager kisses which were showered on the. 
boy who stood in her son's place. She heard, 
and walked on. 

Into the home which was now her s Made- 
line Marchmont entered, and as her noiseless 
step glided into her own drawing-room she 
was again doomed involuntarily to hear what 
smote her to the heart It was Lord Ever- 
ton's last sentence to the weeping Gertrude. 
His was a frank and cheerful voice, and his 
manner had a mixture of tenderness and 
firmness. I would not be thought harsh 
an4 unjust hereafter," said he, ^*and there- 
fore, dear girl, I tell it you mw^ however 
painful the subject may be. I do not say 
you shall never see your poor mother, but it 
must be at very rare intervals — very rare, 
Gertrude. You consent, my beloved girl ? " 
And Madeline heard Henry Marchmont's 
daughter murmur her assent to the proposal ; 
and her obedience to the law laid down of 
rarely seeing the widowed and disgraced 
parent, who had watched over her in sick- 
ness — worshipped her in health— nestled her 
to her nursing bosom when an infant — and 
home meekly, too meekly, with her faults as 
a girl. Did the cradle songs of that mother 
never rise to her memory when she too be- 
came a mother in her turn ? 

But it is not our intention to pursue this 
tale further ; what Gertrude's fate as a wife 
might be is shrouded in darkness; this much 
alone we know and tell, that, during the 
little remnant of her days, Madeline March- 
mont met with more kindness and forbearance 
from both than they had hitherto shown. Per- 
haps they felt for her when the thought struck 
them that she could no longer turn from 
THEM to her Forsaken Child ! 

2 N 
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PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY; OR, WHICH IS WHICH. 

A TALE FOR THE DISCONTENTED. 



" Who knoweCh what is good for a man in this life, aU the days of his vain life whicfa he spendeth as a 
shadow f ** 



The sun was gone fiDin tlie valleys, and 
its last languid rays were lingering on tbe 
mountain tops, when there came forth from 
a cottage in one of the sweetest and humblest 
spots in Westmoreland, a widow whose weeds 
were but of yesterday ; and at her side were 
two young men of pleasant aspect, grave in 
the sobriety of an early sorrow, and graceful 
in the inartificial courtesy with which they 
paid reverential attention to the sadness of theur 
widowed mother. At a little distance behind 
them walked a rustic servant bearmg a trunk 
on his shoulders; he kept aloof from the 
mother and her sons, not because of tiie 
haughtiness of those whom he served, but 
that he might not intrude on the sanctity of 
that sad moment, in which a mother parts 
with her children, and is on the brink of a 
solitude which may last for life. The party 
proceeded by the side of a rivulet, and then 
crossed a little bridge which brought them to 
a public house, at which the stage-coach was 
in the habit of stopping. Andrew laid down 
his load on a plot of grass in front of the 
house, while the mother and her sons went 
into a small parlour to wait for the coach. 
The widow sat dowir languidly, and endea- 
voured to make her sorrow look more like 
bodily fatigue than mental anguish. The 
walk is almost too much for me;" she said, 
and accompanied the remark with a feeble 
effort at a smile, which like the sun peeping 
out in a day of clouds, made the gloom yet 
darker by way of contrast, and revealed the 
true character of the heaviness which sat 
upon her soul. The young men had seated 
themselves on either side of their mother, 
and the elder one took her by the hand, 
looking in her face as though he would 
Speak, but his lips trembled and he kissed 
her in silence. The younger then said, 
" You shall hear from us immediately on 
our arrival in London, and I have no doubt 
that I shall give you a pleasant account of 
our reception. London is the place for young 
men of enterprise to make their fortunes. 
Young James Burroughs, whose father was 
only an innkeeper at Ambleside, is said to . 
be now worth nearly ten thousand pounds, 
and surely if the son of an iimkeeper, whose 
education was none but the plainest, could 



succeed so well, we as the sons of a clergy- 
man, having been so carefully instructed, 
may hope to find our way in the world. And 
then you shall choose whether you will come 
and reside with us in London, or whether we 
shall take a villa in Westmoreland." 

He who thus spoke was a fine looking 
youth about nineteen years of age, of light 
complexion, aquiline nose, handsome in its 
profile, but somewhat too thin and sharp, 
with light sandy hur, and forehead high 
but narrow. His look was that which you 
would say gave indication of considerable 
acuteness, and that kind of penetration which 
is so exquisitely useful in mercantile affairs. 
The elder brother, who was upwards of one 
and twenty, was very much like the other so 
far as a family likeness goes, but notwith- 
standing the featural resemblance which 
pronounced them to be brothers, there was 
a diversity of expression, which told the most 
careless observer, that there was a wide dif- 
ference between their characters. In the 
look of the elder there was a placidness 
which indicated a disposition rather to give 
than to take advantage, while the younger 
had tiiat sharp, quick expression which shows 
symptoms of me^ng a good bargain. In the 
elder there was a look of thoughtfulness, so 
indeed there was in the younger, but the 
thoughtfulness of the elder was contempla- 
tive, abstract, discursive, and benevolent,— 
that of the younger was indicative of shrewd- 
ness and selfish calculation. The younger 
had the readiest tongue, and while his brother 
was thinking, he would speak, and oftentimes 
much to the purpose. When their father 
died, leaving his widow in very narrow cir- 
cumstances, and his two sons with no profes- 
sion, all the neighbours said that George 
might be his mother's support, but that Robert 
would be her comfort. 

That they might be in a way to maintain 
themselves, their mother was parting with 
them and sending them to London, at the 
invitation of some friends and relations of 
their departed father. This was indeed a sad 
task. I f it be one of the heaviest punishments 
that man can inflict upon his fellow-man to 
take him from a cheerful and peopled home, 
and to immure him in a solitary cell, where 
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familiar faces are no more seen, and where 
friendly voices are no more Leard, — ^how 
much must a poox widowed mother feel, 
when her own home is made desolate, and 
when all she sees remind her of those who 
once were, and were most dear unto her — 
when the d»welling which once was musical 
with tlie sound of many steps and many 
tongues, has now no other sound than the 
echoes of the widow's footsteps and the faint 
whimper of her sighs! How does her heart 
swell when she sits down to her solitary meal, 
and looks at the empty chairs of her cold and 
cheerless parlour! She shivers at her own 
fire-side, and when she prays that God would 
bless her absent children, she prays with the 
bursting heart and the tearful eye, but words 
cannot find articulation. 

Not many minutes had the party been in 
the house, before the sound of the coach 
wheels was heard, and the stage was at the 
door. Then the mother grew paler, and had 
much difficulty to rule her soiiow and to 
keep it down to the sobriety of a quiet sad- 
ness. Children are always children to an 
affectionate and sensitive mother: she can 
never forget the pretty days of their helpless 
infancy, their cradle wailings, and the bright 
sunny smiles which gave token of their joy 
in existence, and when she parts with them, 
whether it be at God's altar where they 
pledge their hearts to another love, or whe- 
ther it be by the side of the vessel or carriage 
that shall bear them from their home to 
distant soenes and novel interests, a pang is 
felt as though the better part of her life was 
rent away from her. So felt the widow of 
the Rev. Robert Stewart, when having taken 
leave of her sons, she returned to the cottage 
which some kind friends had fitted and pre* 
pared for her reception alter the death of her 
husband. 

It is not speaking disrespectfully of the 
young men, or accusing them of any want 
of feeling, to say that they did not experience 
quite 60 much sorrow at leaving their mother 
as their mother did in parting with them. 
They were young and. full of hope, unchilled 
by any worldly experience, futurity was filled 
for them with fancy visions, all bright and 
glorious, and as they both had a real afiec- 
tion for their mother,. they were promising 
themselves, that by means of their success in 
the world, of which young men never doubt, 
they should soon be able to place her in a 
state of comparative opulence. So they went 
on their way rejoicing, and forming various 
imaginations as to what manner of reception 
they should meet with in London. As they 



had never seen any larger city than Carlisle, 
London was indeed a strange sight to them ; 
for though they had read of Rome, of 
Nineveh, of Babylon, and other places of 
historic interest, yet all this could not give 
them an idea of the dark and dusty reality 
of a great and actual metropolis. They were 
astonished at all they saw and heard, and not 
least of all at the well-dressed livery seiTant, 
who met them at the inn where the coach 
stopped, and announced himself to be sent 
by his master to conduct the young gentle- 
men to the house of Mr. Henry Alexander. 
The obsequious attention and almost reveren- 
tial respect which the servant paid to them, 
so different from the clumsy, kind, and 
smiling officiousness of their more intimate 
domestics in the north, produced on their 
minds the first strong and deep impression 
that they had ever felt of the cool diversities 
of rank. A handsome carriage was in wait- 
ing to convey them to the house of their 
opulent and distant relative, and after a 
short ride they were set down at the door of 
a well-built mansion in one of the western 
squares. Mr. Alexander, at whose abode 
they had now arrived, was a merchant of 
high consideration in the city of London 
and had risen somewhat recently to opu- 
lence, not merely by the accident of lucky 
speculation, but by the exercise of a natu- 
rally strong judgment, and by the persevering 
application of decided diligence. As he was 
now past the middle of life, he was beginning 
to indulge himself in more leisure than here- 
tofore and preparing to leave his business to 
his son, and having heard of the death of 
Mr. Stewart, and that the worthy man had 
left two lads of good ability and good educa- 
tion, but unprovided with a profession, it 
occurred to the merchant that an opportunity 
was now presented to him of rendering a 
service to two orphans, and of procuring for 
his own son some valuable and faithful help* 
The reception, which their opulent relative 
gave them, gratified them abundantly, for 
he was a man of great courtesy, and had 
no small pleasure in exhibiting to admiring 
eyes how calmly and coolly he ei^joyed his 
wealth. 

George Stewart, the younger brother, had 
not been many hours in the house before the 
admiration of wealth filled his whole sonl 
and occupied all his thoughts. Anticipa- 
tion of commercial success, and a delighted 
prospect of its high rewards, formed the topic 
of his first night's dreams and gave an im- 
pulse to his morning hopes. But Robert 
thought of hb mother, of the distance which 
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divided bim from her, of the time that should 
elapse ere he should see her again, and of 
the cold and cheerless passing of her solitary 
hours; Mr. Alexander's counting-house was 
in the city— in a narrow street— the darkest of 
the dark. Some counting-houses are fitted 
up with mahogany desks and brass railings, 
and even the very ledgers have a smirking 
dandified look— but Mr. Alexander had no 
time and no inclination for these fopperies — 
all was sombre and serious at his house of 
business. 

How differeut is this scene," said Robert, 
" from the mountains of Westmoreland!" 

The mine is dark,*' replied Qeorge, 
" but gold is bright.** 

Mr. Alexander had a daughter, fair but 
not passing lair, beautiful but not exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The first bloom of her youth 
and beauty was gone by, but the loss was so 
little that none but the most scrutinising and 
practised eye could discern it At the age of 
six and twenty she might well have passed 
for eighteen. It is pleasant to ascend in the 
scale of society, but even the most successful 
ambition has its own peculiar annoyances. 
From the time that Miss Alexander was 
fifteen till she was six and twenty, her father 
was increasing in wealth and making cor- 
respondent exertions to fix himself in a 
proportionably higher grade in society, the 
consequence of which was that he was gra- 
dually changing his acquaintance, dropping 
the old and forming new. The daughter 
sympathised with the father's ambition, and 
remained not long enough in any one grade 
to form therein an attachment permanent 
enough to lead to marriage. There are some 
young gentlemen so modest and diffident 
that they have not the courage to ofiier their 
hands where they may be sure of accept- 
ance; it is generous therefore, on the part 
of those who would accept an offer if made, 
to give some such intimation to the diffident 
one; such was the diffi deuce of George 
Stewart, and such was the generosity of Miss 
Alexander. George found courage to make 
the youD^ hidy an offer of his hand, and the 
young lady managed to let him suppose that 
the offer was his own. 

George was generally reserved, though not 
apparently so. There are those who look 
mysterious when they have no secrets, and 
there are those %vho keep secrets under an 
invisible lock, so that, to speak paradoxically, 
yet truly and intelligibly, they conceal con- 
cealment by their very openness; of this 
latter class was George Stewart. Reserve, 
however, between relatives is sometimes felt, 



even though unseen, and it was thus wHh 
the brothers; for Robert fdt that he possessed 
not his brother's confidence, yet this grieved 
him not much for he was sure that no one 
else possessed or could possess it The news 
came like thunder in broad daylight when 
there is no lightning to herald its approach, 
as Greorge informed his brother, saying, with 
a most careless air, Robert, I am going 
to be married." This occurred when they 
had been little more than sex months in 
Mr. Alexander's counting-house. But in the 
course of that dx months Creorge had ren- 
dered himself exceedingly valuable, he pos- 
sessed a genius for mercantile arithmetic, a 
complete pasaon for book-keeping,— Raphael 
never looked with more rapture on his paint- 
ings than did George Stewart upon the ledger 
and day-book. 

People who arc not very prudent them- 
selves think it necessary now and then to say 
something about prudence, Robert Stewart 
therefore expressed a hope that his brother 
was not going to many imprudently — 
'« What do you think," aid George, " of 
Miss Alexander for a sister-in-law There 
was sufficient answer in this question to all 
fears on the subject of prudence. 

All the friends and acquaintance of the 
young men cried out on the great good for- 
tune of George Stewart, and there were 
various rumours of the fortune which Mr. 
Alexander would give to his daughter; but 
there was no foundation whatever for any of 
the rumours, for Mr. Alexander himself had 
certainly said nothing about it, and had 
probably not even thought about it. All the 
world said that Mr. Alexander was worth 
nearly a million, and that his daughter was 
a great favourite. Some people expressed 
their astonishment that he should give his 
consent to the marriage of his daughter with 
a young man without property— but they were 
injudicious in their wonder; — indeed all 
wonder is injudicious, for wonder is the hasty 
birth of ignorance. Mr. Alexander was a man 
of business, and he saw that George Stewart 
was one of those who are said to know the 
value of money; — moreover the merchant 
knew that his daughter would have her own 
way, and he had no fancy to amuse the town 
with family quarrels, nor did he choose to 
humble himself by first insulting and then 
forgiving his son-in-law. 

It was presently rumoured in Westmoreland 
that young George Stewart, who had gone 
up to London with scarcely a shilling in his 
pocket, hud married a lady with a fortune of 
a hundred thousand pounds. All tkie young 
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men in Westmoreland wished to** go &nd' do 
likewise." Robert very mucli widied that his 
mother should be present at his brother^s 
wedding, but many objections were made 
to it. George feared that the journey would 
be too much for her, but he sent her a vexy 
affectionate letter, and a very handsome 
wedding cake. 

The parties had been married some time 
when Robert said, George, how do you 
intend to manage about introducing your 
lady to my mother? Do you intend to 
make a journey to Westmoreland, or to 
invite my mother to London ? " 

George put on a look of artificial thought- 
fulness, and assumed an air of affectionate 
perplexity, replying, I hare been thinking 
the matter over very seriously, and I am at 
a loss how to arrange it. I am glad you 
have mentioned it." - He was not glad, 
though he said so. Then he went on. It 
would be more respectful if we could make 
a journey into Westmoreland, but it would 
never do for me to go without you, and I 
don't see how we could be both spared from 
the business. As to bringing my mother up 
to London, at her time of life; really it 
would be quite cruel." 

** She would think nothing of the journey 
for the sake of visiting us," replied Robert. 

"And for that very reason," replied George, 
♦* we ought to be the more careful of her." 

Mr. Alexander died, and his son detached 
himself from business, but his son-in-law 
was more than ever devoted to the counting- 
house. The brothers had written very affec- 
tionate letters to their mother, but letters are 
not children to an affectionate parent; so, 
alter the death of Mr. Alexander, Robert 
Stewart resolved that nothing should prevent 
him from making a journey to Westmoreland. 
" I should be most happy to go with you," 
said George, " but I have so much to attend 
to in winding up the business that I cannot 
possibly leave town now; and business, you 
know, must be attended to. However, I 
think I can spare you for a fortnight or three 
weeks." 

'* I think I can spare you for a fortnight 
or three weeks!** What a singular speech 
for a younger brother to make to an elder. 
Robert repeated it a thousand times before 
he reached Westmoreland, but he forgot it 
when he saw his mother, and fell on her 
neck and kissed her. *^ And how is George?" 
said the clergyman's widow, with as much 
eagerness and haste as if Robert had been 
nothing more to her than a messenger from 
his brother. But Robert was not jealous. 



There is no bai in a good molher's love ; 
but as a sickly and a weakly child requires 
more attention than one of robust and 
vigorous frame, so does a heart of doubtful 
purity and suspicious integrity excite more 
of a parent's anxiety and engross more of a 
parent's thoughts than one that is finn, 
settled, and pure. A thoughtless stranger 
is often surprised to see that child made the 
most of, which he thinks the least of; but 
there is wisdom in this arrangement; it is 
the ordinance of that God whose gospel 
teaches us that there is more joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, than over 
ninety and nine just persons who need no 
repentance." 

The widow's neighbours came to see her 
son from London, and they all praised his 
good looks, and said kindly things one to 
another in half whispers respecting his plea- 
sant and agreeable manners. The mother's 
feelings on this occasion are well expressed 
by Terence. 

" Omnea laiKUre fortiinas meu 
Qui gnatam haberem tali iogenio pFBditnm." 

All the time that he was with her, her 
eyes were glistening with unshed tears. She 
was very happy, too happy — she knew that 
she was too happy, and was uneasy on that 
account. Great joy is madness — ^great sor- 
row is madoess. What then ? Are they only 
rational who are stupidly insensible to both ? 

The people of the valley could not help 
wishing that it had been Robert instead of 
George who had married the great fortune ; 
for they all loved him better of the two ; but 
there was one who loved him more than 
them all, and she had no such wish — that 
was Lucy Sandford. ' Lucy has been very 
kind to me during your absence," said Mrs. 
Stewart to her son, she has scarcely suf- 
fered a day to pass without calling to see me ; 
and she has sometimes, in the dreariest sea- 
son of the year, spent the whole day and 
night too with me." Bless her," said 
Robert, not more than half aloud ; and he 
actually thought that he loved Lucy Sand- 
ford for her kindness to his mother. But 
before he returned to London he was engaged 
to Lucy. 

He travelled to London alone, and if his 
heart had been as literally as it was figu- 
ratively heavy, the coach would have been 
cruelly overloaded. When he arrived in 
town, he found out the meaning of his 
brother's speech which had haunted him all 
the way down to Westmoreland. I think 
I can spare you for a fortnight or three 
weeks." It was the speech of the n^erchant 
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to his clerk. By the death of Mr. Alexander, 
and the secession of his son from the husi* 
ness, the husband of Mr. Alexander's daugh- 
ter succeeded to the business, while Robert 
Stewart remained as he was, a clerk in the 
counting-house. Robert did not like this, 
but there was no help for it, and he did not 
know how to complain about it Nobody 
had taken anything from him. 

George Stewart had a handsome house iu 
Baker Street, Portman Square, kept a car- 
riage and many servants. Robert had lodg- 
ings in the City Road. I should be happy 
to see you more frequently at my house, but 
Mrs. Stewart is so nervous that she cannot 
bear company, except those that we are 

forced to have ^ George had begun a 

sentence that he could not finish ; he sud- 
denly recollected that his wife had had a 
rout a day or two since, and that two hun- 
dred visiters had oa that occasion honoured 
the house with their company, and that his 
brother was not of tlieir party, which omission 
George said was altogether unintentional, 
and he quite regretted it. Robert did not 

'* Why don't you look out for a wife with 
a fortune said George to his brother. 

^ Because I am engaged to one without a 
fortune," said Robert. 

" Not to Lucy Sandford ?" 

" Yes, to Lucy Sandford." 
How do you intend to live?" 

" As well as I can." 

George had a great deal of penetration, 
and he knew that Lucy Sandford would be 
a very unwelcome guest in Baker Street; for 
her colour was on the wrong side of her skin, 
it was from within, and not from without 
Robert also had some penetration, and he 
saw that his brother enjoyed not that kind 
of dominion in Baker Street which most men 
desire to possess, and the want of which they 
are ashamed to acknowledge. One good 
quality George Stewart manifested, and that 
was gratitude; he was so grateful to his wife, 
by whom he had his wealth, that he suffered 
her to dictate almost his very thoughts. And 
by long habit in complying with her caprices, 
and humouring all her wishes, he became to 
be really of her opinion and way of thinking 
in all matters. He had not observed during 
that period which by courtesy he had called 
courtship, that most of tbe courtship had 
been on what is called the wrong side ; his 
vanity had been gratified by seeing that he 
was held in such high esteem by a lady so 
much more wealthy than himself; but it 
will ever be found, that the party which 
rules in courtship obeys in marriage. 



In spite of the queslimi, How do you 
intend to live?" Robert Stewart married 
Lucy Sandford. And that his mother might 
not suffer a second and increased infliction 
of solitude by the removal of this rose of the 
valley, he brought her also with him to 
London, and slie bore the journey exceed- 
ingly well, notwithstanding her time of life: 
The salary of a clerk iu a: merchant's count- 
ing-house is not large ; tbe savings which a 
curate can leave to his widow are not large ; i 
the portion of the daughter of a small 
Westmoreland farmer is not large; and 
these three littles could not make a mickl& 
Oh how ddighted was Lucy with London ! 
Not that she cared about London, but it was 
Robert's home. A stand of hackney-coaches 
was not 60 picturesque as the wild heather, 
nor was the Lord Mayor^s show for splendour 
to be compared to the golden clouds of a 
retiring storm among the hills. But in the 
heavy waves of sound which make the music 
of a great city she beard the beatings of her 
lover's heart, his image was painted on ev^ 
sight, and his voice was heard in every sound. 
The widowed mother also was very happy, 
almost as happy as she possibly could be. 
Long solitude, darkened by clouds of anxiety, 
gives a relish to the society of beloved ones 
for whom the anxiety has been felt 

There was trouble in Baker Street, great 
consternation fell upon George Stewart, and 
a serious fit of nervousness was the sad por- 
tion of Mrs. George Stewart 

I mutt call upon them," said George. 

" Yes, you must," said his lady. 
And not you ?" said George. 
In my pi^eseut nervous condition I am 
not fit to cbH upon any one." 

George was going to ring the bell, and his 
lady asked him what he was about to ring for. 

" For the carriage, my dear." 

" Oh, nonsense, you don't want the car- 
riage to go there. What will the servants 
think?" 

George used to love his mother very much, 
and his brother too, nor had he any dislike 
to Lucy ; but he could not help wishing that 
they were all in Westmoreland again, or any 
where rather in London. He made the call, 
however, without the assistance of the car- 
riage. And when his mother asked him 
about his wife, he hesitated and looked con- 
fused, and wished one or other of them at 
the bottom of the Red Sea. He said some- 
thing about hoping to see them some day at 
his house. A great goose, he might see them 
any day that he pleased. Never in the whole 
course of his life bad he ever felt so awkward 
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and uncomfortable as at this interview with 
his mother, and brother, and sister-in-law. 
His mind was in a state of actual torture, 
and the worst of the matter was that he 
could not tell why it was that he was so 
afflicted. 

In order to eke out the income arising from 
his situation in his brother's counting-honse, 
Robert stocked a little shop ; to this his mother 
and wife could attend in his absence. *^ They 
keep a shop ?" said Mrs. George Stewart to her 
husband on his return. To this serious accu- 
sation George pleaded guilty, and looked as 
if he thought that he was going to be hanged 
for the crime. 

In the most despotic governments there 
win sometimes hreik out symptoms of Insub- 
ordination ; so it happened in Baker Street. 
George insisted, after his fashion of insisting, 
that his mother and brother should be invited 
to a family dinner. George wished to let his 
kindred see his wealth ; but, unfortunately, 
and he knew it too, his wealth was not his 
own, or at least he dared not to use it as his 
own. Two drawing-rooms opening the one 
into the other by folding-doors, look very 
handsome when they are well furnished^ and 
George thought of this, but his wife would 
not suffer the covers to be taken off the chairs, 
or off the curtains, nor would she allow a 
fire to be lighted in the front drawing-room ; 
but George did oontriye to have the folding- 
doors thrown open, so that his mother, and 
brother, and sister-in-law might see that he 
had another drawing-room. 

" We have given you quite a family din- 
ner,** said Mrs. George Stewart. They dined 
at eight, and Mrs. George was so very nervous 
that she was forced to go to bed at ten. 

This is more like supper than dinner," 
said Mrs. Stewart the elder, as they drove off 
in the hackney coach that conveyed them 
firom Baker Street to the City Road. 

The shop in the City Road answered 
remariLably well ; Robert's returns increased 
every year, and so they had need to do, for 
his family increased also. But the children 
were never invited to Baker Street, for Mrs. 
George Stewart was so nervous. 

" Really your brother ought to increase 
your salaiy," said the old lady to Robert. 

have mentioned the same to him," 
replied Robert 

But he must have his wife's consent, 
which I fear he uever will have," said his 
mother. However," contiiraed she^ as 
he has no family of his own, he may ulti* 
mately do something for your children." 
And if he does not," answered Robert, 



i( will be of no veiy great consequence ; 
my business increases, and I shall be able to 
provide for them myself. I have more than 
once thought of leaving the counting-house 
altogether, and confining myself to my 
shop." 

When Robert Stewart made that last 
remark, he little thought how soon he should 
be compelled to leave the counting-house. Not 
many weeks after, as he was taking as usual 
his seat at the desk, his brother came to his 
side, and with a long sigh and a longer face, 
exclaimed, ^' Robert, it's all up ! " 

" Up P " said Robert, " whaf s up ? " 
I must go into the Gazette." — ^And so 
he did, and Mrs. George went into hyste- 
rics and became more nervous than ever, 
and very likely would have died on the 
instant, had not her brother given her a home 
replete with the luxuries to which she had 
been accustomed. But as George Stewart had 
brought this calamity on himself by his own 
over-covetou|5ness and indiscreet speculation, 
Mr. Alexander found it convenient to be very 
angry with him, and to leave him to do the 
best he could for himself. He talked a great 
deal about breaking stones on the road, and 
about blacking shoes, and all that sort of 
thing; and Robert said, Nonsense ! ^ouaie 
as good as a single man now, and surely two 
hands can feed one mouth. My business has 
answered very well for me, let us try what it 
will do for us both." 

George now began to love his mother, and 
brother, and sister-in-law, better than ever ; 
he did not care a fig for drawing-rooms open- 
ing into each other by folding-doors, and as 
for Mrs. George Stewart, she might if she 
pleased sit on covered chairs from Monday 
morning till Saturday night. She did not 
sit long on any chairs, for her nervousness 
surrendered her to the doctors, and the doctors 
surrendered her to the undertaker. Geoige, 
after a while, found out that he was only 
five and thirty, and not a bit too old to marry 
again. " This time," said he, I'll choose 
my wife^ last time my wife chose me." The 
brothers made their bunness answer very well 
by attention and diligence, and they found 
that the world knew nothing about them, and 
that it applied its pity and envy very inappro- 
priately ; for every body used to say, " What 
a fortunate man is George Stewart ! " when 
George Stewart was every day tempted to 
hang himself, and now every body said, 
" Poor George Stewart !" when he felt him- 
self happier than ever be had been in the 
whole couise of his life. 
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The Aunuals. 

Whin Mr. Ackerman fint thought of imitating 
the Germans, with whom this sort of work origin- 
ated, in the yearly production of a pocket volume of 
light literature and elegant art, we fancy he had no 
idea that he should ever see so many rivals, or at 
least followers, in the same course. 

The multiplicity of these works, however, proves 
that he was right in his calculations, and that such 
miscelknies are acceptable to the public taste. We 
might say something on the effect they have pro- 
duced, particukrly in the department of engraving, 
but we have only undertaken to describe the vol. 
umea before us. We may remark, however, that 
small^linc engraving, such as is suited to biM>k em- 
bellishment, has been much improved by the en- 
coungement given in the Annuals, and that it was 
particularly fortunate that the ingenious American, 
Mr. Perkins, had invented engraving on steel before 
these works conmienced. No copper plates, such 
as were formerly in use, would bear half the num- 
ber of impressions called for by most of these 
popular volumes, without material detriment, and 
requiring to be re-touched; whereas the steel plate 
throws off its thousands of impressions in all its 
original strength and clearness. 

Forget Me Not — This annual, which was 
the first started in England, is this year as good 
as, or perhaps rather better than, we have ever 
seen it. The literary matter comprises an ex- 
cellent tale by Allan Cunningham, another by 
Mrs. C. Gore, a marvellous narration by the 
Ettrick Shepherd, and sundry pretty things both 
in prose and verse. Among the engravings we 
have been much pleased with the " Interior of 
the Church of St. Peter's at Caen," after Prout; 
" Chains of the Heart,*' after J. Cawse; " The 
Hong Merchant's Garden,** a beautiful Chinese 
■cene from a picture by W. Westall, A. R. A. ; 
** Scottish Haymakers,** after W. Kidd; and 
" Cupki caught tripping,** from a drawing by that 
very elegant artist and accomplished man, J. P. 
Davis, or as his brethren call him, ^ Roman Davis.** 
In this instance, however, he has suffered some in- 
justice from the engraver, who has made one of his 
beautiful female figures to squint and goggle most 
frightfully, and has moreover illtreatcd the face of 
Cupid. Knowing, as we do, Mr. Davis's peculiar 
excellence in delineating feminme and childish 
beauty, we cannot for a moment believe the &ults 
alluded to are attributable to him. We much regret 
their existence, as they tend to mar an exquisite 
little composiUon. The worst thing in the volume 
IS the "Victoria," after H. Ritcher ; an artist, who, 
m some shape or other, is perpetually before us, 
but who seldom gives us an opportunity for ad. 



TTie Literaiy Souvenir. — Mr. Alaric Watu 
has good taste generally, both in liteniture and 
the fine arts, he has also long experience in 
his fifcvonr, and, it must be said, his annual 
volume is always among the best of its kind. 
We think, however, that we have seen it better 
than it is this year. Two or three of the platea 
are indifferent, and one (a chalk engraving that 
looks unfinished) was certainly never intended 
for the annual, but introduced as a make-up.** 
Yet there is one delightful thing — so bold, so 
original, so charscteristic, that when we look at it 
we foi|^t all defects; we mean the Austrian PiL 
grims," engmved by J. B. Allen, from a painting 
by 6. R. Lewis. The "Oriental Love Letter,** 
after Destouches, is also a bijou. In " Hawking,** 
after Cattermole, the lady has a decided squint, and 
the gentleman, rather a burly, coarse, ungentle- 
manly aspect Grouse's picture of the Child, with 
a Dove in his hand, has been badly christened. The 
chubby, scowling boy looks ferocious rather than 
innocent, and we greatly fear from the expression of 
his countenance, he is going to bite off the dove's 
head. 

The literary portion of the work is generally 
good, and selected and arranged with the editor's 
wonted judgment His own verses, (why does he 
not write more of the book himself.') addrcsBed to 
the Soeur de la Chariti, the author of Selwjm^s 

Grande Chartreuse,** and some beautifully felt 
little pieces by Sir Aubrey de Vere, are among the 
best of the poetry. 

" Allan Mac Tavish'i Fishing," by the author of 
"Three Nights in a Lifetime;" "The Raven's 
Nest," by the author of " Tales of the Munster 
Festivals," &c, " The Incendiary," and »* The Old 
Man of the Mountains," are all good tales. In the 
first of them, which describes the loves and death 
of a bold Highland fisherman, the simplicity and 
pathos are admirable. 

We perceive from the pre&ce to the Literary 
Souvenir, that the editor is become aware of the . 
necessity of introducing some variety in thia class 
of publication. We wish him every success in his 
new plans and arrangements, which he announces 
are to commence with his next volume. 

Friendtkip^M Offering. — Is very good this 
year. Here, as in the worit we have just noticed, 
some of the best of the poetry is contributed 
by the editor ; there is, however, this difference 
between them, that Bfr. Pringle, gives much 
more of his own than does Mr. Watts. Mr. 
Whitehead, a young writer of good premise, 
has a tolerably long poem, " Ippolito,*' which shows 
great talent, with a UttU extravagance. There are 
some extraordinary experiments in English verse, 
by that extraordinary man, Coleridge, and other 
vagaries of his, which cannot fiiil of being very 
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Bervkeable to tlie Tolume, if it is only tliat thej 
-will be icgHrded in the light of curioutics, and 
attmct attention. 

Barry Cornwall has contributed two short but 
bmutiful pieces of poetry, and there are several 
other productions in vene, superior in quality to 
the general run of Annual rhyme. Among the 
tales in prose we have been most struck with 
"Grace Kennedy,** by the author of "Pictures of 
Private Life " Stephano the Albanian," " Master 
Dod*0 Blessing," and the " Lad of Genius,** by the 
delightful author of "The Puritan's Grave,** a novel, 
which we agun take the opportunity of cordially 
recommending to our readers* notice. 

The embellishments, with the exception of two, 
^ The Chieftain*s Daughter, and " My first love,** 
an very good as works of art, and pleasing in their 
subjects. It is a long time since we have seen a 
finer specimen of engraving than that exhibited 
here by J. Phelps, in his copy of a celebrated 
female portrait by the late J. Jackson, R. A. 

T%e AmttUt. — ^Contains some excellent things 
both in literature and art The portrait of Donna 
Maria, the young Queen of Portugal, engraved by 
R. Graves, from a picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
in bis Majeety*s collection, must give great interest 
to the present volume, and we hope, increase the 
well deserved popularity of Mr. Hairs work. The 
other plates which have much pleased us are, ** Sir 
Roger de Coverley,*' and " The Gipseys,** after 
Leslie ; " Too hot,'* an inimitable dog-scene, by 
Landseer; "The death of the Stag,** after A. 
Robertson; "The Wandering Thought,** an exqui- 
site portrait of a young lady in an old &shioned 
dress, by D. M'Clise, and the Sea Shore,*' from 
a punting by Bonnington. " The PirsUbom,** from 
a picture by J. Wood, has also much merit ; though 
it happens rather unfortunately that the head of 
tiie infimt is almost as large as its mother*8. 

The artides in prose and verse have been fur. 
nished by vmten of established reputation, and the 
editor, has been, as usual, very successful in pro. 
curing a few communications which add useful 
instruction to entertainment. Such, for example, 
are " The pass of Abdomim,** by W. H. Yates, 
M. D. ; " The Visit to Johanna,** by the Hon. Mrs. 
Erskine Norton ; and " A scene in the Zenana,** by 
Miss K Roberts. We can scarcely include among 
these Dr. Wal8h*s " Earthquake at Zante,** as that 
account appears to us to be considerably exsggcr- 
ated. 

There are a few lines by Leigh Hunt, so beau- 
tiful that we must find room to quote them. The 
original idea is eastern, and is to be found in 
D*Herbelot*s " Bibliotheque Orientale,** but the 
great merit is in the expression and versifica- 
tion. 

Abon Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 
VOL. III. — SO. VI. 



Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
" What writest thou.^ The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord. 
Answered, " the names of those who love the Lord.** 
"And is mine one?** said Abon) *'Nay; not so," 
Replied the angel. Abon spoke more low. 
But cheer*ly still, and said, <' I pray thee then. 
Write me for one that loves hisfellow-men.** 
The angel wrote, and vanished. The next niglit 
It came again with a great wakening light. 
And shewed the names whom love of God bad blest* 
And, lo ! Ben Adhem*s name led all the rest 

7%e Keepsake. — Though we cannot but feel 
there is a little want of variety in the embellish- 
ments this year, we are altogether much pleased 
with " The Keepsake,** and delighted with some of 
the plates. Our favourites are the frontispiece, an 
exquisitely delicate female portrait, by Boxall; 
" Milicent," another portrait of the same nature, 
by Newton, (as engravings these two pieces could 
scarcely be better ;) " A View of Havre," by the 
great Turner ! and " The Two Barons,** by Catter- 
mole. Tumer*s Havre is perfection. 

" The Three Guests,** by Lord MorpoUi, isavery 
graceful little poem, and the different pieces of 
verse, by J. H. Lowther, arc pleasing. " The 
Requisites for a Wife, and the Requisites for a Hus- 
band,** by Lady Isabella St John, is a very clever, . 
smart, pointed jeu d' esprit We recommend it to 
the immediate attention of our readers. 

There is an elegant trifle in antiquated French, 
with a translation by J. H. Lowther, and another 
by Lord Nugent, neither of whom has caught the 
close epigrammatic turn of the origiojil, which is 
simply this 

" Pour chasser de sa souvenance 
L* ami secret. 
On se donne bien de souffirance. 
Pour pen d' effet 
** Une si douce fkntaisie 
Toujours revient^ 
En songeant qu*il faut qu'on I'oublie, 
L* on 8* en souvient 

Several of the prose narratives in " The Keep, 
sake ** have given ns much amusement : we would 
particulsrly mention " Sir Roger de Coverley's 
Picture Gallery,** by Mrs. Charics Gore ; « The 
Widowed Bride," by Sheridan Knowles ; and «« The 
Head,** by L. E. L. 

Heath's Picturesque i4«»uii/.— Mr. Stanfield 
has this year confined himself to the sea-coasU of 
France immediately opposite to our own shores. 
Though only divided from us by a narrow sea, 
those particular parts of the French kingdom are 
little known to us, and indeed, generally speaking, 
to Frenchmen themselves. Our annual swarms of 
travellers cross over to Calais, Dieppe, or Boulogne, 
and some few to Havre ; those ports they see, but 
the many interesting spots which intervene between 
them, or extend beyond them along the coast, are 
rarely visited except by accident, and remain almost 
a terra incognita. The elegant volume before us 
2 o 
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contaiiu views on that coast from Calus to Saint- 
Malo, which, we douht not, from their groat interest 
and heauty will induce many a tourist to start from 
the heaton track, and examine the regions where 
they occur. We have only one tiifting fault to 
find: we think Mr. Stanfield has given us rather 
too much of Mont St Michel. 

Mr. Leitch Ritchie in the literary department 
ipves some very curious local information, which 
would not he the worse if conveyed with less con- 
tinual efforts and attempts at smartness and point. 
What the now police can have done to Mr. Ritchie 
to induce him to prophesy, as he does, their utter 
annihilation in the first popular commotion; or 
what they (the Englbh police) can have to do with 
" Travelling Sketches on the Sea Coasts of Prance," 
we cannot for our lives discover. 

The Landscape Annual, — The heautifol views 
in this volume are also all French, and for the greater 
part, as in the Picturesque Annual, taken from dis. 
tricts in France which are rarely visited by the 
traveller. Several of the landscapes are m Auvei^gne. 
The Interior of the Chureh at Poltgnac," " Mont 
Ferrand,'* which looks so very provincial and so 
truly French, the " Approach to Royat," and the 
•cene in a little crowded Place in that town, are 
all very pleasing and charscteristic. From Anveigne 
Mr. Harding's pencil carries us to the sunny regions 
of the south of France ; to Montpelier, Nismes, 
Avignon, 8ec. : and thence returning towards Paris, 
it shows us the dty of Lyons and other scenes near 
the Rhone and the Saone. With the country in. 
eluded in the ktter port of his tour we are well 
acquainted, and can answer for the fidelity of Mr. 
Harding's views in them. We must say, however, 
that his " Amphitheatre at Nismes '* conveys an 
exaggerated notion of the size of that fine Roman 
ruin, if ruin it can be called : here it looks as vast 
as the Coliseum at Rome. For the reat he has 
managed the very difficult subject with great skill, 
and produced a delightful scene. The accompany, 
ing letter-press is by Mr. Thomas Roecoe, who has 
edited the work since its commencement. He has 
made good use of old French historians, chroniclers, 
and biognphers, to increase the interest of the 
scenery laid before us. With modem matters and 
the actual state of the country he does not pretend 
to meddle. We should have been thankful for 
some modem acconnta of Auvei^gne, which is in 
many respects a very interesting portion of the 
French kingdom, and but little known. 



The Oriental Aimual,-'Vrt noticed the platet 
of this graceful and novel annual last month; sinee 
then, we are happy to say, an extensive sale has 
proved that if we were wrong in our judgment, the 
public has partaken in our noistake. But no! we 
were right, and the public is right and (as it everwiU 
be when a work of real merit is &irly brought be- 
fore it) prompt and Uberal in its encouiagement. It 
only remains for us to say a few words of the letter- 
press, by the Rev. Hobart Caunter, a gentleman 
who has had the advantage of visiting the particular 
spots represented by the painter, and of which a 
description was necessary, and whose high character 
places him above all suspicion of falsehood or 
exaggeration. Mr. Caunter has described what he 
has seen in a wide range of travels in India, and 
the interesting island of Ceylon ; the scenery, the 
most celebrated edifices, the customs and mannen 
of the inhabitants ; and all this he has judiciously 
mingled and enlivened with narratives of remariu 
able historical events, and sketches of the natursl 
history of those countries. The zoological anec- 
dotes are particularly interesting. Throughout the 
volume valuable information is coupled with amuse- 
ment, and a specific object is pursued. Thb object 
is to convey through a pleasant medium, full and 
exact information concerning our vast po o s cs 
sions in the East ; and it will be effected by the 
succession of a few volumes like the present. When 
we reflect on the almost marvellous means by 
which those remote dominions have been obtained ; 
on the manner (unparalleled in hbtory) by which 
they have been held and governed, on the thousands 
and tens of thousands of individuals in England 
whose interests are directly or indirectly, entirely 
or in main part, connected with India, we may not 
merely call such information, intereating— im. 
portant but absolutely indispensable. 

The style which Bfr. Caunter, has adopted, seems 
to us, well suited to the subject ; it is plain and 
straight forward, without those attempts at fine 
writing which are too much the fashion of the day, 
though they are so apt to render obscure, what it 
is the author^s duty to make clear, and to mystify 
the reader instead of instracting him. 

We have no room for extracta. This we regret 
the less, because so many have been before the pub- 
lic in various popular periodicals, which have, 
almost without exception, agreed in giving the 
Oriental Annual ^ their warmest praise. 
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The Codrt.—- The King beld a Conrt on Mon- 
afternoon, at the Palace of Brighton, which was 
attended by Earl Grey, the Marquis of Lianidowne, 
the Earl of Ripon, ViiCounts Melbonme and Pal. 
mertton, Mr. Stanley, Lord John Ruaeell, Lord 
Albemarle, Sir William Alexander, and the Earl 
of Belfiut After the Council, the Cabinet Minis- 
tera and the Members of the Household dined with 
their Majesties. 

Baron Ompteda, the Hanoverian Minister, arrived 
at Brighton, and had an audience of the King on 
Monday. 

Earl Grey spent Tuesday at the Palace, and 
letarned to town the next day. 

The uncertain state of the weather has prevented 
both their Majesties, during the greater part of the 
week, from taking their usual rides. 

The King occasionally sits for his picture to Sir 
Martin Archer Shoe. 

The Rsgulationsat the Palace in every department 
are observed with the most scrupulous attention. 
All persons, calling on or visiting the domestics, are 
required to give their names, which are inserted in a 
book kept for that purpose, and every article received 
is duly registered. 

Captain Roes and his nephew had an interview 
with the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, 
at Kensington, on Thursday. 

The Duke of Gloucester has left town for Ick- 
worth Lodge, near Bury, on a visit to the Marquis 
of BristoL 

BniOBTOx Ciuni Pier. — ^This ingenious woric 
is being repaired under the superintendence of Cap- 
tain Brown, at the cost of above 2000/. The Earl of 
Egremont has on this, as on a multitude of other 
oocaaiona, contributed in a most princely manner. 

£AnTBQUAKE.»XhicheBter has been for a third 
time of late visited by earthquake. The shocks 
of the last were so sharp, it is stated, as to cause 
the clocks to strike. The good people of Chi- 
chester had better take heed Literary Go- 

jgetU. 

WnfciiELSBA.~An ancient vessel has been found 
embedded in the mud near Winohelsca, which is 
supposed to be the remains of a phenomenon which 
inundated that coast six hundred years ago. 

Charles the Tenth has had an interview, it is 
said, with the Duchess de Berri, and has returned 
to Prague. The object of this conference was to 
induce her to give up the deed of abdication which 
he had signed in fiivour of the Due de Bourdeaux. 
His exiled Majesty appears to think that he has 
tome chance of being restored to his throne ; he was 
therefore extremely urgent in his demands. But 
the Duchess was equally pcrcmeptory in her refusal 
Indeed it was impossible for her to give up the do- 



cument in questimi, as it is lodged in the Govern- 
ment archives at Paris ; but she absolutely refused, 
for herself and her son, to execute any deed, or do 
any thing to invalidate the daim of the latter to be 
considered King of France. 

Captain Back. — ^Tbe Montreal Herald brings 
intelligence of Captain Back to the 10th of October, 
on which day the expedition were all well, and 
the Captain and Dr. King proceeding (as was stated 
to be their expressed intention) in a light canoe, 
followed by two boats, to look out for winter 
quarters. 

Brighton has been selected by the Committee of 
the Agricultursl Employment Institution to hold 
their first meeting out of London. Several noble- 
men and distinguished visiters have signified their 
intention of honouring the meeting with their pre- 



Earl Talbot has at length purchased the Tixal 
estate by private contract, for a sum little short of 
320,000/. 

Till within the last two years, the out-parish of 
St. Philip and Jacob, Bristol, containing a popula- 
tion of iixteen thougand sauhy was destitute of any 
place of public worship, either in connexion with the 
Establishment or the Dissenters! It is said that a 
great proportion of the inhabitants were absolutely 
in a state of practical heathenism. 

A subscription has been commenced for the pur. 
pose of erecting a tablet to the memory of the late 
Hannah More, and also for the establishment of a 
school to bear her name, in connexion with the new 
church of St. Philip and Jacob, at Bristol, to the 
endowment of which she has bequeathed the residue 
of her estate. Nearly 400/. have been already sub. 
scribed. The names of the Bishops of Salisbury, 
Lichfield and Coventry, Bath and Wells, Lbcoln, 
and Sir R. Inglis, appear amongst the pecuniary 
supporters of the undertaking. 

The pavement lately taken np and re-laid in the 
nave of Exeter Cathedral, is Bohemian marble, 
which stone was much used in our churches during 
the middle ages. It resembles the verde antique of 
the Egyptians ; being of a grey-green colour, varied 
by black and white spots, called ophites and tephria ; 
but this contains petrified antediluvian remains, 
which the Egyptian marble does not possess. In a 
similar marble in Derbyshire, are discovered parts of 
the staifish; but this stone is of a whitish-brown 
colour. It may appear surprising how the beauties 
of this variegated testaceous marble should have 
escaped observation ; but, like the pebble that con- 
tains the madrepore, its shades and figurea could 
only have been seen by polishing. 

The proprietors of Ihe Clarence Vase, (manu&c- 
tured and now exhibiting in Binningham, the cost 
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of which hu been enonnous, and the loss to iU 
owners proportionately great,) are attempting, 
through the medium of Mr. Joseph Parkes, the 
solicitor, to negotiate a sale with government. It 
is thought that a native invention of such splendour 
ought to grace the national galleries of the British 
Museum. The proprietors are dcbirous of obtaining, 
in exchange for the vase, grants of certain Govern- 
ment lands in the Canadas; to which settlements, 
if granted, it is said soTeial of the proprietors intend 
to emigrate. The proprietors are for the most part 
members of the Birmingham Political CounciL 

Spaim. — Mr. Villicrs formally presented his cre- 
dentials to the Queen Regent at Madrid on the 6th 
instant Until then. Lord William Harvey had 
figured as the official representative of our govern- 
ment, under the title of Charg^ d^Aflfairea. At 
Madrid, and throughout the southern provinces of 
the kingdom, the Queen*B authority is undisturbed. 
The partisans of the Pretender are treated with some 
harsfaneas ; a oonaidenible number of military officers 
and ciril employes, in the different branches of the 
government, suspected of a leaning towards Carlism, 
have been suddenly dismissed. 

In the northern provinces Carlism seems to pros- 
per: the insurgents have driven the Queen^s 
troopa from Irun ; and have thus closed uiotfaer 
line of communication to Madrid. General Saars- 
field, of whose march upon Vittoria and expected 
demolition of the rebels, so many reports have been 
current, was still at Buigoi, when the laat accounts 
left Bayonne, seven days ago. Still later accounta 
have just been received, which state, that the rebels 
have been completely dispersed by the general. 

PoRTuoAi,. — The war in Portugal is carried on 
with little spirit : there is a strong disinclination to 
fight on both sides. The Miguelite army remains 
within the walls of Santarem : and Pedro seems to 
be destitute of the means of attacking it with any 
probability of suecess. He ordered a portion of his 
force to be drawn up below the town, by way of 
bravado, or in order to ascertain whether the 
enemy wvvold have the folly to leave their for. 
tifications and fight in the open plain; but the 
Miguelite General only laughed at him, and hit 
troops did not move a foot 



France. — ^The French Liberals have altered 
their tone respecting the interference of their Go- 
vernment in the affiurs of Spain. A short time 
ago, they were ci^er for the despatch of an army to 
support the Queen and suppress the Carlists. But 
they have since discovered, that the support of the 
Queen may be a wry different affair from the esta- 
blishment of a Liberal government ; and have a 
reasonable dread that French arms, if used at all, 
would be for the benefit of absolutism, or at least, 
what they abominate nearly as much, the system of 
the Juste Milieu. Now, therefore, they would pre- 
fer to assist the Queen with a loan of money ; which 
would probably answer her Majesty's puipose mtich 
better than an auxiliary army of Frenchmen. Ac- 
cording to present appearances, Louis Philip will do 
neither one nor the other. The Paris newspapers, 
and the correspondents of the London jonmab re- 
sident there, give us abundance of Spanish news, or 
rather rumours, but yield no intelligence of interest 
respecting French affiiirs. 

Brlgium King Leopold's concerns proceed 

smoothly. The addresses, in reply to his speech, 
were passed unanimously by both chambers; and it 
is said that the session is likely to be one of little 
speechifying and much business. Count Diedrich- 
stein, the Austrian, and Count d'Amheim, tl>e 
Prussian ambassador, have reached Brussels. The 
latter is already very active in his endeavours to 
form a commercial treaty, the real object of wliich 
is to exclude British manuftctures from the conti- 
nent. Great inducemenU, it is said, will be held 
out to the Belgian manufacturers to become parties 
to the Pnissiflui s)*stem. 

TuKKBY. — There is a solitary piece of news from 
Constantinople, but that is important if true ; the 
combined English and French squadrons have en- 
tered the Dardanelles, in spite of the recent treaty 
between Russia and Turkey, by which such entry 
was forbidden. This is a proper and spirited pro- 
ceeding, and we hope that the information of the 
Standard^ from whom we copy the news, may 
prove to be correct. It is fer better to show at once 
our perfect contempt for the treaty, in this way, 
than get entangled in the diplomatic net of endksa 
negotiation with a view to alter it. — Spectator. 
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explanation of the engravings of th£ 
fashions. 

Evening Dress. 

A CRAPE robe of the palest shade of French 
grey over satin to correspond. Conage d la 
Montetpan, cut quite low and square at the 
top, and trimmed with alappel square behind, 
clefl upon the shoulders, and pointed on the 
bosom. The bottom of the body is also 
pointed, and the sides and centre of it and 
of the lappel are marked by an embroidery 
in white silk of a Grecian pattern. The 
lappel and the bottom of the corsage are 
bordered with white blond lace. Short full 
sleeves. The upper edge of the hem is 
embroidered to correspond. The hair is 
divided on the forehead, and arranged partly 
in a low knot at the back of the head, and 
partly in a platted braid on each side, which 
is looped by gold agrqfit to a bandeau of 
pearls and emeralds, so as to hang double, 
but not very low, at each side of the face. 
A sprig of gold flowers is placed above the 
bandeau on the left side. Gold earrings of 
the lozenge form , with an emerald in the 
centre of each drop. Necklace, pearls and 
emeralds. Black knitted silk gloves. Black 
satin shoes. 

morning dress. 
It is composed of Cashmere, a black 
ground flowered in large bouquets of vivid 
colours. Corsage made to fit close to the 
shape, quite high behind, but displaying a 
little of the front of the neck. Gigot sleeves. 
CoUerette composed of a triple row of cambric, 
disposed in round plaits. The hair is parted 
on the forehead, and arranged behind in a 
full knot by a band of riband, the ends of 
the knot curled in ringlets fall over the back 
of the head. 

CARRIAGE DRESS. 

A pelisse rube uf lilac gros den Indts," a 



plain high cartage, adorned down the centra 
of the front with white fancy silk trimming, 
a row of which descends from the waist dpvt n 
each side of the front of the skirt, in the f^m 
of a broken cone. The centre of the skirt 
ia ornamented with knots of satin riband to 
correspond, laid at regular distances on a 
satin rouleau. Satin ceinture tied in a bow, 
and short ends before. Lilac satin hat, a 
round and very open brim, trimmed on the 
inside with blond lace nientonmeret, and a 
rose with buds and foliage, a sprig of roses 
and knots of lilac riband adorn the crown ; 
white blond lace veil of a very light pattern. 
TuUe ccUerette, sable boa tippet 

General Observations on Fashions 
AND Dress. 

Mantles have been introduced very early 
this season, and we see already several silk 
and satin ones trimmed with sable fur. They 
are not, however, so numerous as those bor- 
dered with broad bias bands of velvet to cor- 
respond, cut at one edge in denU of different 
forms. Several novelties have appeared in 
Cashmere manties ; some of them are beau- 
tiful, but the colours and patterns of the 
greater number are too glaring. We may 
cite as the most elegant that have yet ap- 
peared, those with black or very dark bottie- 
grcen grounds, printed in zigzag stripes of 
gold colour ; or geranium, with an Egyptian 
border to the pelerine, hanging sleeves, and 
bottom of the mande. Hanging sleeves, of 
a large size, are generally adopted. We 
observe also that several manties are made 
with ccinturett and some have a large velvet 
pelerine, with ends descending to tiie knee. 
Black real lace u employed to trim a good 
many Cashmere manties. These latter have 
the collars attached by cords and tassels in- 
stead of clasps. 

Velvet mantelets, lined with coloured grot 
de Naples, and trimmed with black lace, are 
f 
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also very fashionable. This is a mode re- 
vived afler a lapse of thirty years, and without 
any alteration in the form. 

Velvet hats and bonnets begin to be very 
numerous, and the brims are decidedly larger, 
particularly at the sides of the face. They 
continue to be made wide across the forehead, 
and standing back. The most elegant morn- 
ing bonnets are those composed of plcdn 
black velvet, trimmed with black satin riband, 
and a half veil of black real lace. Several 
half-dress bats are trimmed with small com- 
pact bouquets of flowers, attached on one 
side by a knot of rich figured riband. A 
mixture of black and orange, or carrot colour, 
is still very fashionable. Plumes panachees 
are coming into favour for half-dress hats, 
and are likely to be very fashionable during 
the winter. A very pretty chapeau^ trimmed 
with them, is composed of black satin : the 
material is laid on the crown in regular 
jiluits. A bouquet of feathers, black at the 
bottom, and green from the middle of the 
feather to the tip, is attached on one side by 
a knot of black satin riband, spotted with 
green. The other, composed of scabieuse 
velvet, is trimmed with a long rose-coloured 
feather tipped with scabieuse, the beards 
thickened towards the ends, and knotted in 
rings. 

Dinner dresses are of the half high pelisse 
form, they are made with corsages in crossed 
drapery, rising a little above the shoulder, 
but leaving the throat and part of the neck 
uncovered. Satin and rich silk are the ma- 
terials most in favour for these dresses. Some 
have been recently ordered of levantine, 
which it is said will be very fashionable this 
winter; but in conformity to the present 
taste for rich materials, it is to be of a stouter 
fabric than that which was so much admired 
several years ago. Hats and turbans are 
both fashionable in dinner dress ; caps are 
less so, but they are partially adopted. The 
first are of velvet or crape of a small size, 
and trimmed either with flowers or a single 
ostrich feather. Some have the crown par- 
tially covered with a blond lace drapery, 
which, descending through an opening on 
each side of the brim, forms floating brides ; 
they have a very elegant effect Turbans 
are of gauze or crape, they are trimmed with 
aigrettes, or membranes of the plumage of 
birds of Paradise. Those of the Turkish 
form are in majority. The only observation 
we have to make on caps is, that they have 
diminished in size. Fashionable colours are 
those we cited last month, with the addition 
of grey and carrot colour. 



COSTUME OF PARIS. BT A PARISIAN 
CORRESPONDENT. 

Mantles and shawls are both in favour for 
the promenade. The most el^nt of the 
former are in velvet, satin, and tissu Bragance, 
There also several of Cashmere wool woven 
in patterns that are alike on both sides. 
These last are made with velvet pelerines 
which are either cut in dents de hup, or 
edged with a piping of black saun. Several 
Cashmere mantles are lined with grey squir- 
rel fur, and a few are bordered with swans' 
down. Fur trimmings are not, however, as 
yet generally adopted, but muflb and tippets 
form an indispensable part of promenade 
dress. Sable is the only fashionable fur for 
married ladies ; but most unmarried ones 
wear grey squirrel back. Boas are only 
partially adopted, fur pelerines being more 
fashionable at present, it is thought that they 
will supersede boas before the end of the 
winter. Cashmere shawls are those most 
generally adopted, except for the undress 
morning walk, for which very ample square 
ones of Thibet wool, of large plaided patterns 
in showy colours, are in request In some 
instances they are made into mantles. This 
fashion will be transient, for it is in very bad 
taste. 

Velours Spengle lined with plain satin is 
very much in favour for bonnets. We sec 
also several composed entirely of rose- 
coloured satin, and ornamented with a knot 
of gauze riband, in which is inserted a bou- 
quet of Provence roses. The edge of the brim 
may be trimmed according to the fancy of 
the wearer, with a black or white blond lace 
veil, but one of English point lace is con- 
sidered much more distingue, A mixture of 
black and orange is still fashionable, but not 
so much so as black and green. Several of 
the new hats are composed of green satin, 
and lined with black velvet Some are trim- 
med with flowers of various hues, others with 
ribands only, in which the two colours are 
mingled. 

Little change has taken place in the forms 
of robes for evening dress ; some have the 
corsages round, but in general they are 
pointed at the bottom, the point brought 
low, and the waist long ; the bosom is draped 
horizontally, or in the demt-cceur stile. The 
sleeves, if short, very ample, and of the 
double sabot form ; if long, they are generally 
ornamented at the bottom with a fancy cuff. 
As to the width of the skirts it has rather 
increased, and is really preposterous. TTie 
bodies of dresses are cut a little higher at 
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the top, and it is supposed that those rounded 
at the bottom will soon be worn only in 
morning or promenade dress, for costumes 
d Vantique are still more fashionable for even- 
ing parties than they were last season. They 
are adopted not only in form but materiad 
for ball dresses, several of which have lately 
been made of rich silk, sprigged, or striped 
with gold or silver. Soipe robes have silso 
appeared in figured silks, the patterns of 
which were perfectly antique ; it is true that 
comparatively few have been worn as danc- 
ing dresses, but it has been remarked that 
those few were seen on leaders of the fashion 
at the late court balls. Several dresses were 
of black hdle^ embroidered in bouquets or 



wreaths of flowers in different coloured silks, 
and worn over black satin. This style is 
really very elegant, though not, in our opi- 
nion, appropriate to ball dress ; it is supposed 
it will be fashionable during the winter. 

The coiffures were mostly those adopted 
in Louis XIV.'s reign. The majority were 
d la Falois and d la Montespan ; they were 
ornamented with flowers. Very few dia- 
monds were seen in head-dresses, and those 
only on English ladies. A few coiffures^ co- 
pied from antique statues, and ornamented 
with pearls, were very much admired. — 
Fashionable colours are the same as last 
month. 
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" Forty Years' Rcaidence in America ; or, tlie 
Doctrine of a {Mirticular Providence exemplified in 
tlio life of Grant Thorbum, Seedsman of New 
York." 

Ma. D. BoiELEAU has in the Press—" A few 
Remarks upon Mr. Haywnnl's Prose translation 
of CJokthe's Faust,*' with additional Observations 
on the difficulty of translating German works in 
general. 

** The British Cyclopaedia of Natural History" 
is preparing for immediate publication, with en- 
gravings by Landscer. 

In the press — by Mr. Montgomery Martin, the 
first volume "(Asia)," of a national work on tlie 
Colonies of the British Empire. 

" The Story without an End," translated from 
the German, by Sarah Austin, with wood engrav- 
ings from the designs of Harvey. 

" Rockwood," a romance in 3 vols. 

"The Baboo, or Life in India," sketching the 



manners and modes of life among the higher and 
middle ranks of society in the East. 

" The Dark liady of Doonah," a high romance, 
by the author of " Wild Sports of the West," &c. 

A new " Novel," by the author of " Sayings and 
Doings,** &c. 

Among the memoirs in the forthcoming " Annual 
Biography and Obituary," are those of Ijord Ex- 
mouth ; Sir George Dallas, Bart. ; Sir John Mai- 
colm ; Earl Fitzwilliam ; Lord Dover ; Sir Henry 
Blackwood; W. Wabcrforce, Esq.; Sir E. G. 
Colpoys ; Capt. Lyon, R. N. ; Rajah Rammohun 
Roy ; Admiral Boys ; J. Heriot, Esq. (Comptroller 
of Chelsea Hospital) ; Mr. Samuel Drew, &c. 

" Olympia Morata, her Times, Life, and Writ- 
ings,** by the author of " Selwyn.** 

Lieutenant Jervis has just completed a " Nar- 
rative of his recent Journey to the Falls of the 
Cavery, combined with an Historical and Descrip- 
tive Account of the Neilgherry Hills.*' 
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BIRTHS. 

At Teddington, I^y Campbell, of a daughter. 

At the Dowager Lady Arundeirs, Dover-streett 
the Hon. Mrs. Neave, of a son. 

At Kensington Gravel Pits, Mrs. William 
Hutchins Callcott, of a daughter. 

Mrs. Frederick Marson, of Cnmberland-terrace, 
Regent*s-park, of a son. 

At Swaffham, Norfolk, Mrs. Walpofc, of a 
daughter. 

At Grove-house Fulham, the Lady of the Rer. 
William Roy, D.D., late Senior Chaplain of 
Madras, of a daughter. 



At Blackley, Lancashire, the wife of the Rer, 
Edward Weigall, of a son. 

At Sandon Hall, Staffordshire, the Lady Louisa 
Fortescue, of a daughter. 

At the Rookery, Roehampton, the Lady of the 
Rev. George Massey, of a daughter. 

The wife of a shoemaker, named Bliss, in King, 
street, Cheltenham, of four children — two living 
and two dead. • 

MARRIAGES. 

By special licence, at St. George's Church, 
Hanover-square, by the Bishop of London, Flora 
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Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late ^ Alex- 
ander Campbell, Bart., to the Rev. Henry Yorkc, 
Rector of Wimpole, Cambridgeshire. 

At Blanvaddoch, Dumbartonshire, Andrew 
Bonar, Esq., banker in Edinbuigh, to Marcelly, 
daughter of the late Colonel Ronaldson liaodonell, 
of Glengarry, Clanranald. 

At Chesterfield, Francis Hastings Graham, Esq., 
second son of the late Gen. Graham^ of Stirling 
Castle, to Honors Anna Seward, only daughter of 
the late Jonathan Stokes, M.D. 

At Ifayo, Mr. John Clark, of Shamble-^tieet, 
to Mrs. Mary O'Rorke ; the bridegroom is in his 
90th year, and the bride in her 89th. 

Richard Robertson, Esq., to Josepha Mary, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. William St. Andrew 
Vincent, Prebend of Chicester and Vicar of Bolney, 
and granddaughter of the late Dean of Westminster. 

At Camock, Scotland. Captain John Osbom, 
Enniskillen Dragoons, to Catherine, daughter of 
the Ute l%r M. S. Stewart, Bart. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, by the Rey. W. R. Wy- 
att, M. A., Edwin Wyatt, Esq., of the Cottage, 
Denbighshire, to Mary, eldest daughter of Admiral 
Mackellar. 

Mselle Dosne, the daughter of the Receiver. 
General of the department of Finisterre, to M. 
Thiers, Minister of Commerce. The lady, who is 
in her 15th year, is small, pretty, and above all, 
very rich, having, it is said, a fortune of 2,000,000fr. 

The Scottman thus describes the condition of a 
couple who were married a short time ago : — '^The 
passengers on the high road to the west of this place, 
were rather puzzled a few days since, by observing 
a man busy digging potatoes in a field, while a young 
woman sat beside him equally busy at some piece of 
machinery, with a large wheel in motion. Some at 
first supposed that a new agricultural implement was 
at work, perhaps in the preparation of the roots into 
Sir John Sinclair's flour. It was at last discovered 
that the loving couple were still in the honey month, 
and that nothing should separate them, within doors 
or without, the frugal wife carried her reel upwards 
of a mile to the field, and was winding pirns beside 
her equally eident deary, reminding one of the time, 
' when Adam delved and Eve span !' ** 

It is well known that the King of Prussia made a 
Itft-handed marriage with a young lady, named De 
Herach, since created Princess de Leignitz. Her 
lather, who had been a widower for two years, has 



just given to his Prussian Majesty a mothcr.iu-law, 
by taking to wife a young Saxon lady. 

DEATHS. 

At Pngue* Prince Aloys Lichtenstein, Genenl- 
in-Chief in Bohemia. 

The Hereditary Prince of Sandcrhausen. 

At the Deanery, the Very Rev. Dr. Woodhouse, 
Dean of Lichfield, in his 86th year. 

At Fetreresso Castle, N. B. Mrs. Abercnmiby 
Duff. 

At Sydney, N. B., Tunis Rephenbark, in his 
103rd year. He was one of the combatants under 
the walls of Quebec when Wolfe and Montcalm felL 

At Plymouth, in his 102d year, a seaman named 
Hill ; he was bom in 1731, and lived in four 
king's reigns, 

Calvin Edson, the Living Skeleton,** died a few 
days since at his residence in Randolph, Vt. His 
body was taken from the tomb the night after its 
interment, and two young men belonging to the 
medical class at Hanover have been arrested for the 
ofience. 

Mr. John Wontner, the governor of Newgate, 
died at twelve o'clock on Wednesday night, at his 
residence in the Old Bailey, in consequence of brsin 
fever. The deceased had only been indisposed two 
days. It appears that on Wednesday week, Mr. 
Wontner ofiicially accompanied some convicts to 
Chatham, during which journey he caught a severe 
cold. He complained to his family on the following 
morning of great indisposition ; but though medical 
attendance was immediately obtained, ho gradually 
grew worse, and eventually sunk under the disease. 
Mr. W. was 53 years of age, snd has been governor 
df Newgate for eleven years. Mr. Wontner had 
been for some years past in the Krvioe of the Cor- 
poration: first, as one of the dty marshals, and 
while filling that office he was thrown from his horse 
and fractured his leg, which was afterwards ampu- 
tated. The situation of governor of Newgate soon 
afterwards fiilling vacant, Mr. W. was elected, and 
during the long period which he held this important 
office, his conduct has been so distinguished for 
humanity as not only to call forth the approbation 
of the Mayor and Sheriffs, but repeatedly of the 
Judges, as well as fi-om the unhappy persons com- 
mitted to his csre. The deceased has left behind 
him a numerous fiimily.^The appointment of 
governor is in the gift of the Court of Aldermen. 
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